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FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c., 


THE PREPAID CHARGE 


és 10/- for twenty words —and 2/- 
per six words (or less) after. Death 
and Memoriam Announcements 
inserted: with mourning border are 
charged at double rates. All: annoiinee- 
menis must be anthenticated by the name 
and address of sender, and should be 
addressed: ** Jewish Chronicle,” 2, Fins- 
bury-square, London, F.C. % No 
advertisement can be taken by telephone, 
unless subsequently confirmed in writing. 


The ahove charge includes a summarised 
ineertion of all Birth, Mar- 
riage, and Death announcements in the 
following THURSDAY'S issue of the 


JEWISH WORLD. 


Insertion of Announcements which reach the 
Office later than 11 o'clock Wednestay 
Morning cannot be guaranteed for the 
current week's issue. 


NOTICE. 

No Advertisement sent to the Jnwren 
is gnarantecd to be inserted, 
and espace is reserved only subiect to 
the Tditor's approval of copy. 

Cheques, Postal Orders, should be made 
payable to the “Jewish Chronicle.” and 
addressed to the Advertisement Depart- 
sient, and crossed “ London, County and 
Parr’s Bank.” 

Telephone: CLERKENWELL 1766. 
(2 Lines). 


Births. 

COHEN.—On the 22nd of December, at 
34, Kyverdale-road, Stamford Hill, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Coben (née 
Sybil Weinstock), the gift of a 
daughter. 

COOPER. On the 25th of December, at 
47, Bouverie-road, Stoke Newington, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ily Cooper (née Dolly 
Levy), the gift of a son. 

FIFIELD.—On the 2th of ‘December, to 

. Ethel, wife of Dr. L. R. Fifield, of 

, 235, Leytonstone-road,’ Stratford, a 

daughter. 

BARRBIS.—On the 220d of December, to 
_Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harris (Zielinsky), 
15, Yale-court, West Hampstead, a 
son. 


ISAACS. On the 25th of December, at 
6, Clifton-road, W.9, Honor (née 
Vandersluis), wife of David Isaacs, a 
daughter. 


JOSEPHS.—On the 23rd of December, at 
160, Osborne-road, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leo Josephs, a 
daughter. 


MITCHELL...00 the 2ist of December, 
1922, at 386, Harrow-road, W.9, to Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Mitchell (née Stella Cohen), 
of Navarino-mansions, a daughter. 


ROSE.—On the 19th of December, at 80, 
Fern-avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Mr. and Mrs. H. Rose, a 
daughter. 


WALTERS. On the 15th of December, to 
Major and Mrs. A. B. Walters (née 
Konskier), a daughter. 

WARREN.—On Wednesday, the 20th of 
December, to Mr. and Mrs. Ivor 
Warren, a son.—102a, Abbey-road, 
N.W.6. 


Barmitzvah. 


BERTLESTEIN.—Harold, younger son of 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. Berilestein, and 
grandson of Mr. and Mrs. C. Harris, 
will read a portion of the Law on 
January 6th, 1923, at the Sonth 
Broughton Synagogue. Reception, 
Sunday, from 3 o’clock, at Northcote, 
Old Hall-road, Broughton Park, Man- 

Chester. Relatives and friends cor- 
dially invited. No cards. 


LYONS. 


January 6th. 


DOBERMAN —Jack, only son of Mr. and 


Mrs. P. Doberman, 18, Southfield-road, 
Middlesbrough, will read a portion of 
the Law, Sedrah ‘fM!"), on the 6th of 
January, 1923, at the Brentnal! Street 
Synagogue. 


GOODMAN.— Maurice, only son of Mr 


and Mrs. N. Goodman, 5, “‘ Rothbury,’’ 
78, Kennington Park-road, 8.F., wil! 
read a portion of the Law on the 8th 
December, 1922, at the Borough New 
Synagogue, Heygate-street, Walworth- 
road, 

—** Bernie,”’ eldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Lyons, 11, Albert-road, 
Brockley, 8.E.4, will read a portion of 
the Law and Haphtorah at the South- 
East London Synagogue, on Saturday, 
* At Home,” 3 to7 p.m. 
No cards. 


Engagements. 


AARON : REITSIS.—Lilly Aaron, niece of 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank, 18, Widegate- 
street, Bishopsgate, to Ephraim, eldest 
son of Mrs. and the late Morris Reitsis, 
2, Little Helloway-street, Commercia|- 
road. 
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FOURPENCE. 


Fagagements.—( Continued.) 


ABRAHAMS LEVY second son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Abrahams, of 95, 
Redmans-road, Stepney, to Lily, 
second youngest daughter of Mr. I. 
Levy, of 42, Copley-street, Stepney 
Grecn,. American and Australian 
papers please copy. 


BEIN : second daugh- 
ter of Mr and the late Mrs. J. Bein, 
503, Mile Eud road, to Lewis, second 
sop of the late Mr and Mrs. Lempert, 
42, Edward-street, Lower Broughton, 
Manchester. American papers please 
copy. 


COHEN: LINKE. —Sadie, second daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. Cohen. of “ Evers- 
leigh,’’ 6, Rondu-road, Cricklewood, 
to Mark, third son of Mr and Mre. 8. 
Linke, 198, Waterloo road, 38.E. 


DAVIS: ISRAEL. — Kitty, only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Davie. of 1), Colmar- 
street. Mile Iind. to David, youngest 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Israel, 
10, Bancroft-road, Mile Eud. South 
African papers please copy. 


THE 


Jewish World 


THE ILLUSTRATED .- .- 
MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price: TWOPENCE. 


Pictures 


IN ISSUE 


THE Rev. WALTER LEVIN dedicating Jewish Girl Guides’ Colours. 


RABBI Dr. V. SCHONFELD, who has been “called” again as Rav of the 


Adath Yisrael Synagogue. 


Mr. HERMAN STRUCK, who has arrived in Palestine, where he is 


settling with his family. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL GIRLS, two hundred and fifty of whom were 
given a Chanucah treat last week. 


Miss BESSIE ISRAEL and Mr. MONTY BELMONT, who were married 


recently. 


Mr. PHILIP NAVIASKY’S “JEANNE,” a portrait study, of which a 
notice was given in our last issue. 


Sir ARTHUR LEVY LEVER, M.P., 


who has returned to town after 


recuperating in the country, but has since had a relapse. 

Sir HERBERT COHEN, Bart., who was “interviewed” with regard to 
Palestine, in last Friday’ 8 issue. 

Miss 8. MARCUS and Mr. J. M. SCHWARTZ (Hon. Secretary of the 
East London Jewish National Fund Commission), whose engage- 


ment has been announced. 


Mr. LEOPOLD PILICHOWSKI’S “ON YOM KIPPUR,” 


which has been 


presented to the Hague Gallery of Modern Art. 
Pror. J. GARSTANG’S RESEARCH WORK IN PALESTINE, showing 


Synagogue ruins. 


Dr. ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, who, as this year’s “Schweich” lecturer, 
dealt with “Campaigns in Palestine, from Alexander to Allenby.” 
Mr. ABEL PANN, a Palestinian painter, who is at work on a series of 


500 Biblical illustrations. 


Mr. ISAAC GOUDSTON, who received a presentation on his leaving 


Underwood Street School. 


Dr. MALCOLM GROSS, M.B., who has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health for West Suffolk. 


TWO SCENES FROM “THE GOOD PROVIDER,” a film of Jewish 


interest. 


Miss GINA BARONDESS, who scored a personal triumph as leading 
soprano during the Italian opera season in Egypt. 


Miss ANN TREVOR, who plays the leading part in “ Sweet Lavender ” at 


the Ambassadors Theatre. 


A SCENE FROM “MAID MARION,” which was paemes by pupils of 
the Hebrew Classes of the Stepney Jewish School 


The “JEWISH WORLD” can be ordered of any Newsagent, or can be 
obtained direct from the Offices: 2, FINSBURY SQUARR, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Engagements. (Continued). 


DAITZ : CAPPIN —“ve, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Daitz, of 79, Aldersgate- 
street, F.C., to Harry, eldest son of 
Mr. and Mra. J. Cappin, 214, Evering- 
road, Clapton. 

FREEDMAN : ASSAN—Dora, third 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. Freedman, 
of 123, Gdidhurst-terrace, Hampstead. 
to Joseph, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Assav, of 113, Brondesbury-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


GORDON : ABRAHAMSON. .—Millic. 
youngest daughter of Mr and Mrs. L 
Gordon, 135, Cheetham Hill-road, te 
William Maurice, eldest son of Mra. 
and the late Mr. 8S. Abrahameson, 140, 
Clowes.etreet, West Gorton, Manches- 
ter. 


HOFFMAN - GOODMAN.— Violet Hoffman, 
adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pester, of 33, Sandringham - road, 
Dalston, to Mark, second son of Mr. 
and the late Mrs. Goodman, of 31, 
Norfolk-road, Dalston. 


ISAACS : LAVENDER.—Hessie, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Isascs_of 
36, Thistiewaite-road, Clapton, .E., 
to Leonard, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lavender, of 16, Mildmay-rark, 
Canonbury 

KLAR : DEFRIES.--Jennie, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Kiar, 1. Edward. 
street, W., to Edward (‘‘Tich”’), 
youngest son of Mrs. B. and the late 
Mr. Michael Dixey"’) Defries, 51, 
Abbey-road, N.W. 8. 

KLEINMAN : DUBOSKY.—Fay, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Klein- 
man, of 51, High street, Camden Town, 
N.W.1, to Arthur, second son of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. Dubosky, of 158, Com- 
mercia!l-road, London, E. 

KLIVAN: HOWER.—Lessie, eldest dangh 
ter of Mr. and Mrs M. Kliman, 146, 
Lansdowne-road, Dalston, to Jack, 
youngest son of Mr. and the late Mrs. 
M. Homer, of New York. American 
papers please copy. 

MAURICE (Melinsky) : GOODMAN. —lear!, 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M, 
Maurice, 21, Heneage-street, toSamuel, 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. H. Goodman, 
18, Heneage-street, E. 1. American 
and African papers please copy. 


(Continued on page 2.) 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Ltd, 


HEAD OPFPICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Assets Exceed £25,000,000. 


THE HON. 
N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, 


PRESIDENT 


The Alliance grauts 
Insurances of all kinds. 


IFE DEPARTMENT. 


Full information respecting | 


EstaATE Duty&CHILDREN’S 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 


issued by the Company may 


be obtained on application | 


from the head office, o1 

any of the 
agencies of the Company. 
oO. MORGAN OWEN. General Manager, 


offices 
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Deaths—(Continued), 
Engagements. —(Continued.) Marriages—(Continued). Deaths WHYL.—-On the 25th of Decembe 

RAFF : LUBIN.—Evelyn,elder daughterof TANCHAN: LEVY.—On the 19th of PancyaeR.—On the 22nd of ~—6th Debeth, 5683, at Park-ave = 
1a} * : Mr. and Mrs. 1 Raff, 66, Butler- ember, at the Hotei Cecil, by the Rev. at 92, Stanford - avenue, - . of Willesden Green, Mariane, age: «9, 
iiee. bo atreet, Oldham-road, Manchester, to H. L. Price, assisted by the Rev. G. Rosa, the dearly beloved SS widowsof the late Philip Why! ..4 
Leonard only son of Mr. and Mrs. 8, Prince, Bertha, fourth daughter of Evelyn Blanchfield, of 22, Ca belovedmotherof Mrs.Esther Orns: » 
Lubin, of 97, Halliwell-lane, Cheetham, Mr. and Mrs. J. H.Tanchan, of Finch- = road, Surbiton. Onkiands, California; Mrs. Be 
Manchester. American papers please ley-road, Hampstead, toStanley,eldest daughter and son-in-law. May ne Bouth Africa; 3... 
| aoe £ copy. son of Mr. and the late Mrs. Joseph dear soul rest in peace. Whyl, 24, Riffel-road, Cricklew. :. 
| SIMMONDS : GREENBAUM.—Hilda, (Joe) Levy, of Broughton Park, Man- p,ycyerr.—On the 22nd of December, Mrs. Lena Marks, 36, Blenheim .;. 
vounger daughter of Mr. and the late chester. at 92, Stanford -avenue, Brighton, dens, Cricklewood ; Joseph» Why! 
= % Mrs. A. Simmonds, of 871, Walworth- WATERMAN: MAURICE.—On the 17thof Rosa, the dearly beloved mother 


— 


Howitt-road, Hampstead; Ma: 


road, §.E.17, to Charies Isadore, Whyl, 64, Maida Vale, N.W.; \:-s, 


December, at Jaffa, Palestine, Sarah, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Green- 


Abraham Dancyger, of $4, Amhburst- 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. Water- 


road, Hackney. Deeply mourned by 


Olara Jacobs, 27, Wilderton i, 

. baum, of 20, Hanbury-street, E. 1. man, of P.O.B. 248, Jaffa, to “ Elie," her son, daughter-in-law, and og Stamford Hill; and Mrs. (<> 

; SOLOMONS : KLEINSTEIN Joseph (Joe) son of Mr. and Mrs. C. Maurice, of child. May her dear soul rest in Abrabams, 8, Park-avenue, Wi!!es:-3 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. I. Solomons, Palmerston-road, Walthamstow. peace. 


Green. Shiva at 8,Park-avenue,.\\ 2 
WOOLF.—On the 23rd of Deoe:.)~ at 
14, Foulden-road, N., Lewis \.. + 
passed peacefully away, aged 93. 
missed by his beloved adopted chi| iren, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. Hammerson, ‘loss, 
Joseph, and Lewis; also Mr. and Mrs. 
Langer, and a large circle of friends, 
May his dear soul rest in everla ‘ing 


38, Commercial-road, Newport (Mon.), 
and of 38, Mile End-road, London, to 
Hettie, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Kleinstein, of 35, Commercial-road, 
Newport (Mon.). American and Aus- 
tralian papers please copy. 

SOWMAN : LEWIS.— Kitty, second daugh- 
ter of Mrs. and the late Morris Sow- 
man, of 45, Colville-gardens, Kensing- 


FAVETS.—On the 25th of December, at 
46, Goldburst-terrace, Hampstead, 
N.W., Mrs. John Favets, aged 62. 
Deeply missed by her heart-broken 
sister-in-law, Mrs. M. Phillips, and 
niece Malvina.—147, Petherton-road, | 
Highbury. 


FINEBERG.—On the 24th of December, 
after a short and painfal illness, Jack, 


ea 


Silver Weddings. 


COHEN : BENJAMIN.—On the 29th of Deco- 
ember, 1897, at the New Briggate 
Synagogue, Leeds, Emily Cohen, to 
Isaac S. H. Benjamin, of Glasgow. 
Present address, ‘‘ Malika,’’ Linn-ter- 
race, Cathcart, Glasgow. 


- 
4 


peace. 
ton, to Gershon, second son of Mr.and OGNALL COHEN.--On the 28th of dearly beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. In Memoriam. ~ 
; Mrs. J. Lewis. of 14, Johnson-street, December, 1897, at the Garnethill 8S. Fineberg, aged 19. Deeply mourned COHEN.In loving memory of Jac > 
Kensington. American papers please Synagogue, Glasgow, by the Rev. E. Fs by his heartbroken parents, grand- Cohen, late of Manchester, who (i> 3 
copy. , Phillips and the late Rev. I. Levine, parents, brothers, sister, uncles, aunts 


‘*Ettie’’ Ognall to Mendel Cohen. 


. . Reception from 4 p.m., Saturday, 
Forthcoming Marriages. ma. rte 30th, 1988, at 157, Bury 
BECKER : LEWIS.—The marriage is New-road, Manchester. Friends 
announced of Florence, eldest daugh- cordially invited. No cards. 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Becker, of 31, para 
Forburg-road, Clapton, N.16, to Alfred, 

’ son of Mr. and Mrs. I. Lewis, of 17, 
Spring-hiil, Clapton, E.5, to take place 
at the New Synagogue, Egerton-road, 

| Stamford Hill, on Tuesday, January 

2nd, 1923, at 12.30 p.m. prompt. 
RUDNIDSKY : GOLDER... On Wednesday, 
the 10th of January, at the New Syna- 
wog°e, Stamford Hill, Katey, elder 

daughter of Mr. and the late Mrs. D. 

, Rudnidsky, of Guernsey, to Cecil, 


Tebeth 13th, 5679—December, 
We never forget you, papa dear. 

DE LANGE.—In constant memory of our 
little darling, Harry Samson, who fc)! 
asleep December 29th, 1915. 


Our eyes on you uali! the last, 
We were so loth to let you part 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert De Lanve and 


family, Hampton Hill. 

DIAMOND.—In everlasting and affec 
tionate memory of my darling brother, 
Isaac, who departed this life Tebeth 
8th, 5682-—~Japuary 8th, 1922. May his 
dear soul rest in peace..Mrs. M. 
Ruben, Blythswood Lodge, Drake-road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

FREEDMAN.--In ever loving memory of 


and friends. God rest his soul in 
peace.— 9, Gloucester-road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. African papers please copy. 


GOLDBERG.-—On the 26th of December, 
after a long and painful illness, Annie 
Goldberg, daughter of the late Lewis 
Goldberg. Deeply mourned by her 
brothers, relatives, anda large circle 
of friends. Shiva at 198, High-street, 
Lewisham. God rest her soul in peace. 


GOLDRERG.—On the 26th of December, 
Annie Goldberg. Sadly missed by her 
devoted friend, Sarah Spurling, 591, 
Commercial-road. 


GOLDMAN.—On the 15th of December, at 


Deaths. 


AARON.— On the 2ist of December, at 3, 
Augusta-road, Moseley, Birmingham, 
Diana Miram Aaron, dearly beloved 
mother of Mrs. 8. Lesser, Mrs. 
Creswick, Mrs. W. E. Cranmore, Mrs. 
Joyce, Mrs. Ritterhand, 8. 
Barnett, and John Aaron. Beloved 
sister of Mr. M. Solomon, and Mrs. 8. 


Eaton. Dearly loved and deeply 68, Cowper-street, Leede, after a long my dear beloved sister, Polly, widow 
elder son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Golder, mourned by her children, grand- illness, Zara Dorah Goldman, the of the late Mousha Freedman, of 
of 256, Amhurst-road, Stoke Newing- _— children, great-grandchildren; rela- beloved wife of Elkan, and the devoted Swaniey-place, Hoxton, who passed 

aon Om ecesenan at 1 pm. No tivesand friends. Australian papers mother of Jack, Cissie, Mannie, away December 28th, 1921. Deeply 
estivities. 


please copy. 
BUSNACH..-On the 20th of December, 


Maurice, Abe and Sennie. May her 


mourned by sister Ray, nieces Prissy 
dear soul rest in peace. 


STERN : LEVY—The marriage of Amalie, and ** Bet.”’ 


. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stern, of 


Fulda, to Isaac Levy, of Southend- 
on-Sea, and Bloomsbury - square, 
London, will take place at 62, 
Edelzellerweg, Fulda, Germany, on 
Tuesday, Tebeth l4th (January 2nd.) 


corresponding with the lst of Tebeth, 
suddenly, Hannah, the devoted and 
beloved wife of Michael Busnach, of 5, 
King’s Block, Houndsditch, aged 72. 
Mother of Rose and Mrs, Park, also of 


GREY.—In ever loving memory of 
Angelina Grey, who departed December 
98rd, 1917—Tebeth 8th, 5678. Deeply 
mourned by her sorrowing husband, 
sons, and daughters.—25, Croxteth- 


GOLDMAN.—On the 18th of December, a! 
9, Chichele-mansions, COrichleweod, 
Queenie Goldman (Queenie Essex), 
the dearly loved cousin and niece of 
Jack ana ‘‘Addie"’ Reeve. 


Mrs. Marks. Deeply mourned and sey 
sadly missed by her sorrowing husband, 
son, sons-in-law, daughters, daughter- 
in-law, grandchildren, great-grand- 
child, and a targe circle of friends. 


May her dear soul rest in peace. 
Amen. 


road, Liverpool. 

8 OROVITCH—Mrs. C. Horovitch and 
family desire to thank the Executive 
and Committee of the Blackpool 
Hebrew Congregation, representatives 
of the B. I. Belisha Lodge, G.O.L, 


WEINSTEIN : WIENSTFIN.—On the 3rd of 
January, 1923, at the Central Syna- 
gogue, Gt. Portland-street, W., Jack, 
third son of Mr.and Mrs. M. Weinstein, 
of Chicago, Lil., to Leah, elder daugh- 
terof Mr. and Mrs. H. Wienstein, of 


mourned. ‘' Gone from our sight, but 
never from our hearts.’’ Australian 
and African papers please copy. 


GRABINER.—On the 7th day of Channcah, 
Mrs. R. Grabiner. Deeply mourned 
by her broken-hearted friends, Mrs, L. 


relatives and friends, who were present 
ily. secration of the tombstone in 
Gt. Windmill-street, W. American Bysnacu.—On the 20th of December, Schildkraut and family 
papers please copy. corresponding with the Ist of Tebeth, LONDON.—On the 19th of December, at 46, and father, Lewis, who died the 4th 
. eo pra Hannah, the dearly beloved mother of Thistlewaite- road, Elkan London, day Tebeth, 5682 January 4th. 1922. 
er | Marria Joseph (Bruce) Busnach, of 8, Arundel- aged 92, beloved uncle of Mrs, : ates. 
ges. HYMAN. loving memory of our dear 
| road, West Croydon. Deeply mourned Berlowitz and Ben and John London. father, Moses Hyman, who was called 
vy her son and God ane all. to eternal rest 9th Tebeth, 5680— 
-cem ber, ie New By 
Stamford-bill, by the Reva. 8 rest her soul in peace. Amen. LUDMAN.—On the i9th of December, at December S8ist, 1919. Ever in the 
"I Shapiro, Miriam, second daughterot PUSN4C#- Qn the 20th of December, 43, Queen’s-road, Bradford (late of thoughts of his affectionate family. 
7 Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, “‘ Sherwood” corresponding with the Ist of Tebeth, Leeds), Harris Ludman, aged 74. May his dear soul rest in peace.—64, 
128, Stamford-hill, Hannah, the dearly beloved motherof . Deeply mourned by his sorrowing Maple-terrace, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
| second son of Mr. and Mrs. M. Falk, Clara Michaels, of 343, Amburst-road, 


wife, Esther Ludman, sons, daughters, 
sons-in-law, daughters-in-law, and 
grandchildren. God rest his soul in 
peace. 


MACKOVER.—On Saturday, the 28rd of 
December—Tebeth 4th, 5633, at Men- 
tone, France, Woolf Mackover, aved 


23, Philpot-street, E. 1. 
HARRIS HARRIS.—By special licence. 
r on the 13th of September, 1922, and 
i ceremony at Kast London Synagogue, 
by the Rev. J. F. Stern, Bessie, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A 
i Harris, of 71, Elizabeth-street, Liver- 


Stoke Newington. Deeply mourned 
and sadiy missed by her daughter, 
son-in-law, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchild. May her dear soul rest in 
peace. Amen. 


BUSNACH.--On the 20th of December, 
corre ponding with the Ist of Tebeth, 


LANG.—In loving memory of our dear 
father Jules Lang, who passed away 
December 25th, 1909. May his soul 
rest in peace. 

LEVY.—In cherished memory of Leah, 
who ‘passed onward’? December 29th, 
1919. Never forgotten by Morris Levy, 
daughter, Lilian, and all relatives and 


i 
t 
George Hart, of 50, Callcott-road, N.W. 
4 


pool, to Michael (Mick), youngest son 


December, at Brondesbury Synagogue, 
N.W., by Dayan H. M. Lazarus, 
assisted by the Rev. N. Peckar, Cissie, 


youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


to Jack, son of Mrs. and the late Mr. 
Montague Hyman, of 43, Brondesbury- 
road, N.W. 
: KISSIN.--On the 2ist of 
’ December, 1922, atthe New Synagogue, 
* Btamford Hill, N.16, by the Rey. 8S. 
Levy, M.A. assisted by Revs. G. 
_ Isaacs, M. Gollop, B.A., I. Shapiro, 


Ruth and the late Hyman H. Lyons, 


_ to Sydney, only son of Leah and the 
late William Williams. 


Hannah, the dearly beloved mother of 


missed by her sorrowing daughters, 
sons-in-law, and grandchildren. God 
rest her dear soul in peace. Amen, 


BuSNACH.—On the 20th of December, 


corresponding with the lst of Tebeth, 
Hannah, the dearly beloved sister of 
Mrs. Leah Sluis, of 39, Preston-road, 
Norwood. Deeply mourned by her 
sorrowing sister, brother - in - law, 
nieces, and nephews. 
soul in peace. Amen. 


DANCYGER.—On the 22nd of December, 


tives, and a large circle of friends. 
May her dear soul rest in everlast- 
ing peace. Amen. American and 
Colonial papers please copy. 


God rest her. 


TABBUSH.—On the 23rd of December, at 


67. Deeply mourned by his sorrowing 


wife Yetta, bis daughter Judith. and friends.—12, Grafton-street, E.1. 

of Mr. eac@ “irs. J. Harris, of 33 are. Dairies, of 40, Queenemili-cone, his sons Gabriel, Nathaniel, Samuel, 'PSHITZ—In loving memory of Aaron 
» Elizabeth-street, Liverpool. Mrs. and Abraham, his son-in-law. Lipshitz, of 249, 
endoza, oO openheid-avenue, daughters-in-law, relati Hampstead, and 231, ommercial- 
| art HYMAN.—On Sunday, the 21th of Kilburn. Deeply mourned and sadly ives, and p 


friends. May his dear 


soul restin peace. Shiva at 62, Aber- 
dare-gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 6. 


MOSELEY.—On the 24th of December, 
suddenly, at 40, Tredegar-square, Bow, 
Laurie Moseley, the dearly beloved 
husband of Sarah, and devoted father 
of Hannah and Lily, im his 39th vear. 
Deeply mourned by his  sorrowing 
wife and children, sisters, brothers, 
sisters-in-law, brothers-in-law, and a 
large circle of friends. May his dear 


road, E., who died 9th January, 1922, 
5682. | 
NELSON.—In constant and most precious 

memory of our sweet darling Alfred 
(Alfy), who fell asleep on the 15th of 
Tebeth, 5682, corresponding with the 
15th of January, 1922. 

Rest in peace darling oue, 

We tr ed our best to keep you, 

God ordaived it otherwis». 


And with tears we shal ever lament you. 
Gone from our home, but never from 


our hearts. God rest his sweet soul in 


Netson.—In ever-loving memory of my 
dear little friend Alfred (Alfy), who 
away January 15th, 1922. Sadly 

missed by his ever-devoted Nurse 
Frances. God rest his dear soul in 


peace. 


-broken.— 
soul rest in peace. Shiva at the above Heart - broken 
at 92, Stanford-avenue, Brighton, address. Mam an 

Nathaniel geeond son of th Rosa, age 53, the dearly beloved wife Ne.son.—In fond and everlasting 
‘ | ee ; no e late Mr of Joseph Dancyger and devotea PORTUGAL.—On the 25th of December, memory of our darling nephew Alfred 
Pal (aad Mrs. I. Lightstone, to Dora, mother of Abraham, Moss, Leopold, * 111, Cazenove-road, Clapton, Edith, (Ally), whom God called to rest on the 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman, Nathan, Gerald, Lily, Sarah, beloved daughter of Mrs. 8S. Portugal. 15th of January, 1922. Dearly loved 
weet elle Vue,’’ The Leas, Evelyn, and Beatrice. Deeply mourned Deeply mourned by her dear mother, and sadly missed by all his dear 
“ite -on-Sea. aud sadly missed by her sorrowing sister, brother-in-law, nieces and aunts, uncles, and cousins. God rest 
‘ or 400 - y 

_gogue, Katherine Evelyn, hter-in-law, grandchild, rela 


8, Old Court Mansions, Kensington, 


W.8., Violet, only daughter of the late 


Albert J. and Constance Tabbush. 
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A GOOD. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


GET YOUR FISH FROM 


START 


Orders by Telephone receive prompt attention. 
Cash on delivery. 


BRANCHES : 


188, Stamford Hill os 
83, Golder's Green Road - 

16, High Street, Hampstead 
10/11, Lauderdale Parade 


Tele. No.: #78 DALSTON 
1130 FINCHLEY 
6029 HAMPSTEAD 
562 PADDINGTON 


DELICIOUS FRUIT 
ALWAYS ON SALE AT 


173, West EndLane 
ste, High Road, Brondesbury - 


2898 HAMPSTEAD 


8948 PADDINGTON 


(Branches of Excel Co., Lid.] 


in Memoriam. —(Continued.) 


PEREZ.—In loving memory of our dear 
father, Woolf Perez, who passed away 
January lith, 1922. Sadly missed by 


bis son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 


Mrs. L.° Perez, 2, Dartrey-terrace, 
Chelsea. 


= 


Tombstones to be Set. 


BOLSOM.—The tombstone in ever loving 
memory of the late Mrs. Sarah Bolsom, 
‘of 7, Upper-street, Islington, will be 
consecrated on’ Sunday, December 
Bist, at 2 p.m..at Plashet Cemetery. 


COHEN. — The tombstone in loving 
memory of the late. Louis Cohen, 
of 180, Wentworth-street, Sheffield, 
will be consecrated at Fcclestield 
Cemetery on December 31st, at 1.30. 
Only intimation. 


DIAMOND...The tombstone in loving 
memory of the late Isaac Diamond, of 
29, Park-road, Westcliff-on-Sea, will 
be consecrated at Marlow-road, East 
Ham, Cemetery on Sunday, December 
Sist, at 3.45 p.m. Relatives and friends 
kindly accept this, the only intimation. 


HERMAN. — The tombstone in loving 
memory of our dear wife and mother, 
the late Rebecca Herman, of 3, Casson- 
street, Whitechapel, will be conse- 
crated at East Ham Cemetery on 
Sunday, December 8ist, at 2. Rela- 
tives and friends kindly accept this, 
the only intimation. 


MINTZ.—The tombstone in memory of 
the late Mr. Nathan Mintz, late of 
Brighton and London, will be con- 
secrated on Sunday, December 3lst, 
at Plashet Cemetery, High-street 
North, Manor Park, at 2.45 p.m. 

MISENER.—The tombstone in memory 
of Sarah Misener (wife of the late 
Isaac Misener), of 234, Willesden-lane, 
N.W., will be consecrated at Willes- 
den Cemetery on Sunday, December 
$list, at 3 p.m. 


SAMUELS.—The tombstone in loving 


memory of the late Ernestine, beloved. 


wife of Mr. Joseph Samuels, 29, 
Brompton-avenue, Liverpool, will be 
consecrated on Sunday morning, 
December 8ist, at the Broad Green 
Cemetery, at.12 o’clock. 


Tombstones to be Set —((ontinued). 


WINE. The tombstone in loving 
memory of the late Solomon Cyril 
Wine will be consecrated at Willesden 
Cemetery on Sunday, December 3ist, 
ati2.30. . 

WOOLF.—The tombstone in loving 
memory of our dear beloved daughter 
and sister, Rebecca, will be conse- 
crated at Edmonton Cemetery, at 
_2p-m., on Sanday, $ist December. 


Thanks for Condolence. 
Mr, I. J. Da Costa returns thanks for 
visits, letters,and cards of condolence 
received during the week of mourning 
for his late lameated brother.—111, 
Commercial-street, Spitalfields. 


Thanks for Gifts, Ete. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Cohen (née Dorah 
Chechanover) thank their relatives 
and friends for the valuable gifts and 
telegrams sent to them on the occasion 
of their marriage on December 19th. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Faik (née Miriam Gilbert) 
take this opportunity of thanking 
their dear parents, relatives and friends 
for their handsome presents, cheques 
and telegrams received on the o-casion 
of their marriage atthe Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on December 26th.— 
1808, Stamford-hill, N. 16. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Lightstene (née 
Dora Kissin) heartily thank their 
dear parents, relatives and friends, for 
their handsome presents, cheques, 
telegrams and letters, received by them 
upon the occasion of their marriage.—- 
‘Sans Souci,’ 107, Chatsworth-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W 2. 

Master Victor Newman tenders his best 
thanks to his relatives and friends for 
their handsome presents and kind 
wishes on the occasion of his Bar- 
mitzvah—78, Leinster-road, Rath- 
mines, co. Dublin. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Raphael (née Dorothy 
Melinsky) thank their dear parents, 
relatives and friends, for the band- 
some gifts, etc., received on the ooca- 
sion of their marriage.—88, Colvestone- 
crescent, N. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Sherman, Merthyr Tydfil, 
thank relatives and friends for 
presents, telegrams, and good wishes 
recaived on the occasion of their recent 
marriage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The JEWISH CHRONICLE will be sent Post Free to any addres; ia 


United Kingdom for 21/- per anoum; 
Foreign and Colonial for 23/6 a 


for 6 montis. 
119 ” 6. 


§3 for 3 moots, 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCK 


Telegrams: Telephone 
JABCHRON, FINSQUARE, LONDON. 1766 CLERKENWELL. 
Communications should be addressed to THE JERWist CURONICLE, 2, linsuuRy 

Square, Lonpow, 2. 
NOTABLE DAYS IN 1922. 
1922. 

“Adar . | Fast of Esther *h Monday March 14 
Nisan 15... «. | PASSOVER, Ist day .. os Thareday April 13 
16 eee ” 2nd day .. ee F rid ay 14 
7th day ... | Wednesday a 19 
22 Sth day ... Thursday 20 
I 18... «+ | 3838cd Day of Omer ..., Tuesday May 16 
ivan 6 nce «. | PENTECOST, Ist day Friday June 2 
2nd day Saturday 3 
Tammuz i7...  ... | Fastof Tammuz... | Thursday July 13 
Ab vee | PASt OF AB ... | Thursday Augus: 3 
Tisbri 1... NeW YEAR, Ist day | Saturday September 23 
cos | 2nd day | Sunday 24 
| Fast of Gedaliah | Monday * 25 
te 10... «| DAY OF ATONEMENT . | Monday October 2 
15...  TABERNACLES, Istday ... | Satarday 7 
16 Zndday ...| Sanday 8 
Hosha’ana Rabba «... . | Priday a 13 
22 .. SHEMINI ETSERET ... | Saturday 14 
$3... | Simchat Torah . | Sunday 15 
Kislev 25... | CHANUCAH ... | Friday December 15 
Tebeth 10... | Fast of Tebeth . | Friday % 29 
RosHe Haposuim. —Shebat, 30th. *Adar, March ist. Nisan, March 
30th. “Iyar, Apri! 29th. Sivan, May 28th. *Tammaz, Jane 27th. Ab, 
Juiy 2th. ‘*Biial, Augast 25th. *Marcheshvan, October 23rd. Kistev, 

November 2ist. Tebeth, December wth. 


* The previous day is also observel as Rosh Nodesh. 


@ The Calendar for the Current Week will be found on page 6 


Guardian 


Eastern Insurance 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68, KING WILLIAM ST., 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BELFAST 4», Bedford Street. 
BIRMINGHAM ».. 107, Colmore Row. 
BRIGHTON .. we 82, East Street. 


BRISTOL see 1, Small Street. 
CARDIFF es . 16, Windsor Place. 
DUBLIN 4 & 5, Suffolk Street. 
EDINBURGH.,., 1, Charlotte Square. 


GLASGOW 187, West George Street 
LIVERPOOL Kuildings, 
MANCHESTER . Cross Street 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
2, Colli ne wood Street. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - ‘ 


NOTTINGHAM 6, Victoria Street 
£650,000 
£130,000 


The Guardian Assuranc: Company, Ltd. (Established 1821) 
owns one fourth of the — abov: mentioned. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman: The Hon. 
ALBERT I. BELISHA, Esq. 
T. G. C. BROWNE, Esq. 

. §. J. COHEN, Esq. 


P. LYTTELTON GELL, Esq. 
Sin EDWARD R. HENRY, Bart., 


LVELYN HUBBARD. 


G.C.V.0O., K.C.B., C.8.1, 


Col. Stn HERBERT M. JESSEL, Bart., C.B., C.M.G, 


NATHAN LASKI, Esq., J.P. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER T. NEEDHAM. 
GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, Esq. 


Ali the Principal Class2s of Insurance Businzss Transacted, 
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-of manufacturer's 


COME MONDAY 


J.C. 1.— HEAVY ALL SILK FANCY 
GABARDINE, special cash purchase 
stock of this 
delightful all. silk fabric with fancy 
herringbone stripes, suitable for smart 
costumes and dresses. Thoroughly 
recommended for hard wear. Avail- 
able in the following self colourings: 
Fawn, Elephant, Mole, Nut Brown, 
Nigger, Light and Dark Navy, also 
Black. 40 inches wide. Supreme 
value. Former price 12/11. 


HEAVY CREPE MARO- 
CAIN, 17 pieces only. Ina delightful 
heavy weight. Suitable for costumes 
orgowns. Available only in Nigger, 
Navy or Black. 38 to40 inches wide. 
Thoroughly recommended for hard 


wear. Former price 12/11. 
J.C. .3.--RICH NAVY CHIFFON 


VELOURS, exceptional offer of 11 
pieces, in a superior rich quality, 
ideally suited for gowns, wraps and 


cloaks. In Navy only. 39 inches 
wide. Former price 16/11, 


SALE 


PRICE, 
a yard 


SALE | 
PRICE, 
a yard 


8/11 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a vard 


8/11 


Postage Extra on Orders under 10 - 


J.C 4+. RICH SATIN FEUTRE, 
this delightful reversible satin 
with its rich dull grenadine 
face and sott. felt back, made 
expressly ior coats, theatre wraps 
and cloaks, may be obtained in 
Stone Grey, Steel Elephant, Light 
and Dark Navy, Cigar, Nut and 
Nigger Brown; also Black. 38 
inches wide. Former price 13/11. 


HEAVY BLACK 
KEVEKSIBLE MANTLE 


SATIN, all silk, made expressly 
for mantles and evening wraps. 
This delightful satin in a rich 
heavy quality, is available in Black 
reversed with Royal, Purple, Steel, 
Brown or Cardinal. 36 inches 
wide. Former price 19/11. 


6 BLACK CHIFFON 
VELOURS, special purchase of 
this extremely popular fabric 
now in such demand for smart 
wear, rich reliable quality. 39 to 
40 ins. wide. Former price 15/9. 


Suk Departinent 
Selfridge & Co, Ltd, London, Wl 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a yard 


12/6 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a vard 


14/11 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a yard 


10/11 


First Floor 
"Phone: Gerrard One 


J.C. 7.—ALL SILK LINGERIE 
CREPE, this beautiful washing 
silk in a reliable tightly woven 
quality with a delightful fine soft 
crepe finish, can be thoroughly 
recommended for dresses, blouses 
and underwear and is available in 
Ivory, Lemon, Flesh, Rose Pink, 
Apricot, Sky, Mole, Vieux Rose, 
Saxe, Grey, Jade, Light and Dark 
Navy, Nut Brown, Nigger ; also 
Black. 38 to 39 inches wide. 
Former price 5/9, 


}.C.8.—RICH BLACK CLOQUE 
VELOURS, latest Paris novelty, 
best quality all silk ground stitched 
in, a variety of smart effective 
designs, suitable for gowns, wraps 
and cloaks. Double width. 

Former price 35/9. 


J.C. 9..-BLACK CREPE -DE- 
CHINE, 10 pieces only, slightly 
unperfect weave but hardly dis- 
cernible, exceptional purchase in 
a reliable all silk quality. 39 to 
40'ins wide. Former price 9/11. 


Post Orders in Strict 


WINTER SALE 


FOR THESE SILK BARGAINS 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a yard 


4/11 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a yard 


27/11 


SALE 
PRICE, 
a vard 


9/11 


Rotation. 


- 


Trocadero 
Private 
Catering 
Service 


Whether the function be large or small. 
whether it entails the interior decoration 
of private premises or the erection of 
temporary pavilions, the Trocadero wil! 
stage it as only the Trocadero 


Can, 


Enquiries to the Private Catering Dept., 
TROCADERO 
(J, Lyons & Co., Ltd., Proprietors) 
LONDON, W.1. 


= 


for 
Private 
Party or 
Public 


Banquet 
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DECEMBER 29, 1922 


_FRI DAY, DECEMBER 29, 


1922— 3683. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
—— 
*“ JEWISH CHRONICLE” SUPPLEMENT, No. XXIV. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: — 
A Jewish Poet's Jubilee. By Mr. Nahum Sokolow 


pp. 12 & 13 
In the Communal Armchair. By 
Some Current Topics pp. 
The Letters of Benammi. —CLXvi. Barmitavah 
SERMON FOR THE WEEK: 
Jacob. IV, «ee p- 12 
CORRESPONDENCE:— 
** An Ill-Considered Aciion’’ sep 
Jewish Marriage Law Reform. (Rabbi Dr. Salis 
Daiches, M.A.) ve 
Wanted: An Invalid's Wheeled Chair. (Miss L. 
**The Hebrew University.’ (Prof. A.S. Yahuda)... p. 20 
Jewish Students’ Strike. (Dr. J.1.De Haan) pp. 20—21 
The Week pp. 6&8 
Obituary and Wills 
Provincial News eee 10—11 
Forsign and Dominion News ace PP. 13—15 
Newsin Brief ... pp. 16—17 
ewish National Movement ate wae Pp. 18-31 


CHILDREN’S SECTION: ‘“ YOUNG ISRAEL.” pp. 23—24 


Some Questions to the Spectator. 


Tue Spectator in its last issue promised to return to a point 
in the question of Palestine, viz.: “ The risk, and a very real risk 
Of an Arab rising, which would cost us some two hundred millions 
or more to deal with.’ When our contemporary deals with that 
particular subject, we should like it to show to what extent ‘“scuttling” 
from a country, because of a threatened rising of the natives, 
is traditional British policy. Did Great Britain do so when India 
mutinied, or was that the course pursued by this country when the 
Boers revolted? Moreover, did not England in both cases consult 
the ultimate well-being of the country’s concern, her own Imperial 
interests, while believing that she was pursuing those of 
civilisation at large, by standing her ground? Why should 
England adopt a different course in Palestine and quail at 
the defiance of a section of the Arab population there? We 
have assumed that our contemporary is right in supposing that 
there is a “real risk"’ of an Arab rising, and that therefore there 
is a risk, too, of the money loss it estimates. For our part, we are 
convinced that if an Arab rising there be, it will not resuli from the 
policy of Great Britain in Palestine, nor by reason of Zionist 
strivings. It will be because publicists and organs of public 
opinion, the Spectator among them, have for a couple of years 
or more past been giving encouragement to the very thing from 
which our contemporary now bids England cut and run. The 
Spectator goes on to say that “Palestine appears to be the only 
country in the world the inhabitants of which are to be deliberately 
deprived of the right of self-determination.” ‘That is surely absurd. 
Have the natives of India self-determination, or have tue natives of 
South Africa? Butwe would counter the Spectator’s query by another: 
are Jews to be the only people in the world who are “to be 
deliberately deprived of the right of self-determination?” Our 
contemporary should remember, too, that we Jews have never given 
up our claim to Palestine as our National Home. When the 
Arabs wandered into the country and took up their residence there, 
they had frll warning that Jews still maintained their claim to the 
land, as clearly as if there had been set up there a sign: “ ancient 
lights." The tenure upon which the Arabs now base their demand 
for independence was taken subject to that caveat. It is a fact which 
they sedulousiy affect to ignore. 


The War Memorial Constitution. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Jewish War Memorial held 
on Wednesday week, Mr. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, the President, at the 
close of the proceedings announced that a meeting to consider the 
Constitution of the War Memorial would be held at the end of next 
month, or the beginning of February. The Constitution referred 
to by Mr. DE ROTHSCHILD has engaged the attention of lawyers 
for some months and is comprised, we may be sure, in a ponderous 
document. The document (or documents) has not yet been formally 
before the Executive Committee, and we understand that that body 
will not meet much earlier than, ifas early as, the middle of January, 
for its consideration. At present, the Constitution as drawn is 
private and confidential, and, so far as we know, has been seen 
by no one outside the Executive Committee. Now assuming that 


the Committee meets to consider it on the date we mention, 
and concludes its labours within a reasonable time (it is bardly 
possible for the work to be done by the Committee at a single 
sitting) it will not be much earlier than the last week in January 
when the constitution, being approved by the Executive Committee, 
will be made public. We think we are correct in saying that it is 
in accordance with a resolution under which the War Memorial 
works that no more than seven days need clapse after the Constitu- 
tion is approved of by the Executive before the meeting of the Council 
at which it is to be submitted, so that it may be confirmed and passed. 
This does not give very much time, it indeed gives practically none 
at all, for public discussion nor for the consideration of any 
amendments that may be rejected by the Executive Committee, 
nor for any alternative scheme which may be submitted to that 
body and may not be approved by it. If the time-table announced by 
Me. De Rorascaitp is to ba observed, then this important 
document, the effect of which upon the future of Anglo-Jewry may 
be fraught with the utmost consequences, is going to be rushed 
through without those, who are intimately affected, being 
given the opportunity of a word of consultation. This would be 
particularly reprehensible in the case of this institution, for more 
than one reason. Not only is it possible for the War Memorial so to 
be constituted as to take a strangle-hold of other institutions in 
Anglo-Jewry and place them at its disposal, but the funds which 
really constitute the Memorial were collected from a wide con- 
stituency in British Jewry, including, it must not be forgotten, a 
very considerable proportion which! was subscribed by British 
Jewry overseas. 


Is it quite fair to any of these subscribers having secured‘their 
money, then to deal with it at the sweet will of the Executive 
Committee which, of course, means that of one or at most two 


_ or three individuals upon it, in secrecy mitigated only by abnormal 


panic haste. Wiy should not the subscribers have the opportunity 
of saying whether they agree or disagree with the proposed 
Constitution? Why, indeed, withdraw such a document from 
general discussion, seeing that the public, whether subscribers or 
not, are intensely interested in its provisions? It would be 
scandalous if those responsible for the Memorial took a view 
of their duties such as we are compelled to regard as possible in 
face of what Mr. Dez RorascHitD has stated. They ought 
remember that the whole purpose and scheme of the Memorial 
have virtually changed, mainly because its original conception 
haz been terribly disappointed. There may bse no blame 
attaching to those who have associated themselves in _ the 
work of the Memorial, because the collection for funds for it fell far 
short of what was estimated. But the fact that the paucity 
of the collection has compelled an entire overhauling of its original 
intention is an aided reasou why tima, and full time, should be 
given for the public consideration of the Constitution. Both the 
Executive Committee and the Council should recollect that the 
mere possession of the fund at their disposal, small as it is 
in comparison with what was demanded, is not everything. It 
would be unwise in the extreme for them to conclude that now they 
have the people's money they can do what they please witii it and 
let the subscribers like it or lump it. After all, the real purposes 
of the Memorial cannot be carried out without popular support. 
The organisations which it seeks either to guide or control cannot 
be compelled to submit tothe War Memorial merely by the power of 
the purse. Only if it is constituted and works in accordance with 
the will of those in whose behoof it was proclaimed to be devised, can 
the Memorial hope for success. And it will give hostages to fortune 
if it adopts the Constitution as a hurried measure studiously with- 
held from public discussion and disregardful of public consent. 
We hope sincerely that this error will not be made. We trust that 
at least some three months will elapse between the time when the 
Constitution is approved by the Executive Committee and made 
public, and that at which it is submitted to the Council for final 
adoption. This will give no more than a reasonable period for 
British Jewry to consider and agree to it—a first essential to its 
success. 


A Matter of Duty. 


A KEPORT appeared in our issue of December 8th, concerning a 
defendant who gave the name of Kays, and described himself as of 
the Synagogue, Philpot Street, Mile End, who was fined at the Maryle- 
bone Police Court for fraudulent travelling. Upon enqury, we 
were informed, as we stated at the time, that no one officially 
connected with the Philpot Street Synagogue was named KayRg, 
This, .it mow appears, was but half the truth, because 
the Secretary of the Synagogue (Mr. KALISKI) employs the name 
of KAve in private life, and it was he who in fact was convicted 
of the offence mentioned. We deem it necessary to refer to the 
matter now, because, although Mr. KALIski (or KAYE) was declared 
by the Magistrate (Mr. CANCELLOR) to have been guilty of “ one of 
the worst cases of fraudulent travelling I have heard for some 
time,” Mr. KALiski — occupies his official position at the Philpot 
Street Synagogue. We think that this leniency on tre part of 
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the authorities of the synagogue is altogether misplaced, and that 
in their consideration for the man they are disregarding a very 
important principle involving the honour and the credit of the 
congregation for which they are responsible. They doubtless are in 
disagreement with the view of Mr. Katiski's offence taken by the 
experienced Magistrate who heard the case, and indeed it is but fair to 
sav that we are assured Mr. KALiskt strenuously maintains that 
he was innocent. But there is an easy way of testing that. Mr. 
KALISKI can appeal against his conviction, and if it 
be quashed well and good. Pending that, however, his official 
connection with the synagogue ought surely to be discontinued. 
We are constantly having brought to our notice complaints made 
(whether well-founded or not is for the moment beside the question) 
of an alleged laxity among our people in reference to those who offend 
againstthe law. Thisis particularly the case, so it is said, with those 
who are shown to have become bankrupt in circumstances which 
impinge very narrowly upon the borderline of crime, and who resort to 
the process, not as relief from genuine distress and misfortune, buf 
as a means of making a profit at the expense of deceived if not 
defrauded creditors. As we say, we do not for the moment assenf 
to the validity of these complaints or, indeed, argue it. Butwe must 
confess that considerable support to the idea would be obtained if it 
could be pointed out that a person, in reference to whom an offence 
had been proved in a Court of Justice ofthe nature of that of which 
Mr. CANCELLOR convicted Mr. KALISKI, was still ‘retained 
in a responsible position as a synagogue official. The authorities 
of the Philpot Street Synagogue have not been in the choicest odour 
with the community of late. It will be recollected it was at their 
place of worship on the last Day of Atonement that a flashlight photo- 
graph was taken while the service was in progress, the congregation 
evidently posing for the camera. Mr. KALISKI, on behalf of the 
Synagogue authorities, wrote to our columns in reply to our com- 
plaints about that matter to say that an enquiry into the * unfortunate 
incident '’ was intended to be held, and promising that the President 
would take “ stringent action against the offenders.” Up till now not 
a word has been said as to the result of the enquiry, if, indeed, 
the enquiry ever was held; nor has anything been heard of 
any action, stringent or otherwise, in the matter. The shirking 
of an obvious duty in one case may be the key to the inaction of the 
Wardens in the other. But all we can say is that such laissex faire 
is not consistent with the duty that falls upon those who undertake 
the control of a synagogue. That duty necessarily involves, on 
occasion, unpleasant, as well as pleasant, functions; and those who 


gladly accept the opportunity of the one kind must be prepared, with 


equal courage, to undertake the other—that is to say, if they 
wish to be deemed fit to occupy the position they fill. 


“An Ill-Considered Action.” 


“One of the Wardens of the Central Synagogue,” who writes — 


to us this week and whose identity will not be readily mis- 
taken, appears to us to have missed entirely the points of our 
objection to the action for which, with his co-Warden, he was 
responsible. It may be desirable to bring home to the leaders 
of public opinion the enormity of anti-Semitism; though we 
imagine that there are but few such in this country who 
are not fully aware of its wickedness as well as its fallacy. 

roof of that is to be found in the resentment which any suggestion 
of being anti-Semitic arouses in any of them—even a man like Mr. 
HILAIRE BELLOC—when he is declared to be infected with the virus. 
But that is not the point at issue, which is whether it is likely to 
make those who are in any sense not well disposed towards 
pur people better disposed by inflicting upon them a sermon on 
“Anti-‘Semi&sm" by way of a Christmas greeting, and so 
specifically offered; as witness the superseription upon the 
pamphlet sent out from the Central Synagogue. To anyone of 
discrimination and taste in such matters, the question bears no 
argument. Any non-Jew receiving the pamphiet must have regarded 
itas a somewhat impertinent intrusion and the superscription as a 
piece of jeering irony. The testimony of the late Lord Norrnuciirrer, 
again, may be as valuable in point of evidence as the Cuier RABBI's 
sermon in point of dialectics. But that does not justify Jews, 
with an ounce of Jewish self-respect in their composition, proclaim. 
ing to non-Jews their consciousness of the inferior regard in which 
they are held by their fellow-citizens by presenting to them, in excuse 
for the Jew’s very existence, a “ character’’ from a non-Jew. As io 
the attempt to justify the superseription by a reference to the article 
by our contributor “ Mentor” which appeared last week, we can only 
say that it strikes us our correspondent has provided a classic 
example of non-relativity. He evidently cannot perceive the differ- 
ence between Jews discussing a “period of Peace and Goodwill,” and 
in their adopting that conventional denomination of Christmas- 
time and. employing it as a term of greeting. To argue such 
imconcinnity would really be to insult the intelligence of our 
readers. The best defence for what we still regard as “an 
ill-considered action” was the one which we ourselves supplied 
when we acknowledged that it was done with the best of intentions. 
Our correspondent should, it seems to us, have accepted and adopted 
that palliation rather than seek to justify what was done ; for it was 
the only possible one to his credit ia the circumstances. 


The Week. 


Tue Carer was present at St. James's Palace, 
Thursday of last week, at the General Council meeting of the Ki: » 
George’s Fund for Sailors. The Duke of York presided. 


Sirk ArTHUR Lever, Bart., M.P., who was taken ill in the How, 
of Commons a few weeks ago, has had a relapse and has been co... 
pelled to cancel his engagements. 


FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES, 


Mr. JosePH HIRSCH AND Miss WILENSKI. 

The marriage of Joseph Hirsch, of Munich, son of the late Aron an} 
Esther Hirsch, of Halberstadt, to Gladys, daughter of Mr. Henry Wilen-,; 
and the late Mrs. Wilenski, will take placeat the New West | od 
Synagogue, St. Petersburgh Place, at the end of January. 


Mr. ABRAHAM VENTURA AND Miss BONN, 

The marriage of Mr. Abraham Ventura, of Liverpool, to Annie, third 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bonn, will take place on 
Thursday, llth January, 1923, at Bonn’s Hotel, Great Prescott Street, 
The ceremony will be at 2.30, and the reception from 3 till 6. Friends 
kindly accept this, the only intimation. 


MARRIAGE, 


Mr. JACK LURIE AND Miss SIRKIN. 

The marriage of Mr. Jack Lurie, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. Oharles 
Lurie, 63, Kenilworth Road, Newcastie-on-Tyne, and Miriam, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. 8. Sirkin, Lynden House, College Street, Leicester, 
took place on December 26th, at the Hampstead Synagogue. The service 
was choral, the celebrants being the Rev. A. A. Green, assisted by tho 
Rev. W. Stoloff, and the Rev. A. Newman of Leicester, 


OBITUARY. 


An obituary notice of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, the famous 
Assyriologist, and a tribute to his memory by Rabbi Dr. Samuel Daiches, 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 


CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 29th to JANUARY 4th—TEBETH 10th to TEBETH l6th 


PRIDAY Tebeth 10 Dec. 2 Sabbath begins at 3.30 


(29 days) | 
PORTION: 
SAT. Teboth 11 Dee,. 30 Baekiel 
Gen. sliv. 18 to xivil. 27 zxxvii. 15-28 


| ‘Sabbath ends (for London) at 


To-day is the Fast of Teboth, ending at4.46. 
FRIDAY NEXT, Janvany 57TH, 1923, SABBATH WILL BEGIN AT 3.30, 


Preac for the Week. 


Metropolitan. 


THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. 
Great, Duke Street, E.C. ... Rabbi Harris Conen 
Subject: ** Hallowing the Commonplace.”’ 


SABBATH. 
DaLsTon, Poet’s Road, N. Rev. SamugL Gross, B.A, 
Subject: “ For thou art as Pharaoh.”’ 

GOLDERS GREEN, Danstan Road, N.W. ia .. Rev. I. LIVINGSTONE 
Subject: ** The Ancient Pious Men.” 
WALTHAMSTOW AND Leyton, Boundary Road ... . Rev. GOLLER 
Subject: “1 told you so.”’ 
West Lonpon, Upper Berkeley Street, W. ... Rev. Isrpork Harais, M.A. 

(Service begins at 11) Subject: *‘ The Dearth of Ministers.”’ 


THIS (FRIDAY) EVENING. 


Carpirr, New, Windsor Place ... ak .. Rev. M. 8. Simmons, B.A. 
(At 8.30) Suhject: “Shall we give up Hebrew 


SABBATH. 
BIRMINGHAM, Singer's Hill .. Rav. Dr. A. Comen, M.A, 
Subject: “ A Fateful Prophecy.’’ 
CARDIFF, New, Windsor Place ... M. 8. Simmons, B.A, 
Subject: ** T will sustain you.”’ 


Forthcoming Meetings and Social Functions. 


FRIDAY, Deeember 29. 

Jewish Board of Guardians, Daneswood After-Care Committee (rota), 10.45. 
Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Inetitate, Lecture by Rabbi 8. Bromberg, 8. 
Young Zionist Council, Leeture by Mr. Morris Myer, 4, Fulbourne Btreet, 8. 

SATURDAY. December 30. 
Young Israel Society, Dance, 175, Whitechapel Road, 7.30. 
Hagodol Social Club, Dance, Cannon Street Hotel, 7.30. 
Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Institute, Lanterm Lectare by Dr, Selig 


Brodetsky, 8. 
SUNDAY, December 41. | 
Young Zionist Council, Meeting of Council, 4, Fulbourne Street, 5.45. 
Beth edrash and Jewish Inetitate, Ooncert, 8. 
MONDAY, Japuary 1. 
Jewish Hospital, Council of Management. Hospital reat Green, 4. 
8 


Young Zionist Council, Central Stady Class on Zion m, 77, Great Russell 
Street, 8.15. 


TUESDAY, January 


2. 
Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, Charcroft Com- 
mittee, Charcroft House, 10.45. 


Jewish Roard of Guardians, Kelief Committee (rota), 4.30. 


for Incurables, Investigating Committee, 60, Old Broad 


bapa bam Young Judeans, Lecture by Mr. Jacques Cohen, 4, Falbourne 


ee 3, 
Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Institute, Hebrew Class, 8.15. 
Young Israel Society, Study Circle, 7.30 to 8.30; Lecture by Dr. 8. Brodetsky, 
techape! Road, 8.30 


175, Whi 8.30. 
EDNESDAY, January’ 3. 
‘Jewish Board of Gaatdians, Loan Committee (rota, 8. 
Soup Kitchen, Investigating and Distributing Sub-Committee, 17-19, Butler 
Street, Spitalfields, 5.30. 
Samaritan Literary Club, Lecture by Mr. 8. M. Rich, Melford Lodge, 8.30. 
(Continued 


on page 8) _ 
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IN THE COMMUNAL ARMCHAIR. 


Some Current Topics. 


By MENTOR. 


ELATIONS between the lay heads of the community and the 
R community's spiritual chief are, by all accounts, at the 
moment not of that first cousinly, not to say brotherly, 
description that characterised and animated them on the 
eve of Dr. Hertz’s departure for his fatal Dominions tour. What the 
precise point of divergence really is, it is somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain, and the quarrel seems to be the more serious because it 
resolves itself apparently into a difference not so much over 
concrete points as in respect to what may be termed atmosphere. 
The conception of the part that the War Memorial ought to play in 
the future of Anglo-Jewry is totally at variance, as the Chief Rabbi 
looks at the matter, from that nourished by the Laird of Caen 
Wood and his colleagues on the Executive Committee of the 
Memorial. They seem to look upon it as not alone an instrument for 
removing Jews’ College (when if ever they get sufficient money for 
the purpose), or of removing from the College its distinctive charac- 
ter of Traditional Jewish teaching, but as of a sort of communal 
pantechnicon by means of which Sir Robert Waley Coben and his 
friends will be able at any time to remove everything and everybody 
at their own sweet will. 

The Chief Rabbi sees—quite naturally—the danger of giving this 
power into what virtually amount to the hands of a single man and 
especially a man of excellent intentions, but with a family heritage of 
communal Fascistism which loathes anything in the nature of demo- 
cratic control and worships the autocratic, which seeks to work 
unrestrained by any external opinion and detests and resents 
criticism. When added to this there is a further quality of enormous 
wealth, and having regard to the worship of the golden calf to 
which Jews are almost as prone as are non-Jews, no one can 
say that the anxious struggle against communal monopoly which 
the Chief Rabbi is carrying on is not of some value to the 
community of which he is the religious head, and to Judaism 
in this country of which he is at once the recognised exponent 
and the official defender. Unhappily, the War Memorial from almost 
every point of view has been a great failure. Some of us thoughtit 
would be when it was launched, and some of us thought, too, that as its 


ostensible objects were so commendable it was desirable to let it. 


run and give ita chance. But it asked for a million and hag 
now in hand after four years under £130,000! Apart from the 
position which Dr. Hertz holds and the office which he fills, he has 
the material right of being heard in this matter, seeing that by his 
effort, encouraged by the farewell dinner which—if I may be per- 
mitted again to recall the fact—I at the time termed the “last 
supper,” a full third of the £130,000 was collected by him among 
“ the Jewries of the five Nations of this Empire.” As a sequence 
to his having partaken of the “last supper,” it ought not to be 
surprising to anyone now,to find Dr. Hertz suffering the pangs of 
moral crucifixion. Narratives, like history, do repeat themselves! 


The Slave Spirit. 


The Ku Klux Klan in America, which to the extent of at 
least a third of its energies is anti-Jewish like the gyrations of 
Mr. Ford, which were (or are) wholly anti-Jewish, are ising met by 
our fellow-Jews in America in a manner strikingly indicative of the 
slave spirit that at root comprises ninety-nine hundredths 
of what is known as the Jewish question. I notice that the 
Ku Klux Klan, like the Ford agitation, and like anti-Semitic out- 
breaks in this country, and again, as was the case with the anti- 
Jewish agitation some years ago in France, is being fought in 
America by Jews not upon its merits or demerits. Jews are not 
thinking of claiming their right as American citizens to be 
immune from such ghastly wickedness as the Klan compasses. 
They are, on the contrary, appealing to their fellow citizens in 
America, and begging them to see how these onslaughts 
upon Jews are really dangerous to the American State. They 
appeal not to Judaism but to Americanism, just as here in England 
in similar circumstances the appeal is to the wrong done to England 
and the degradation of the English spirit involved. Justasagain in 
France, anti-Semitism was denounced not as a wrong done against 
French Jewish citizens, but as an evil committed against the French 
principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. I observe that 
several Jewish newspapers are publishing week by week long, 
heavily-captioned, thick-leaded articles by non-Jews, denouncing 
Ford’s machinations and the Ka Klux Klan plot as inimical to 
American interests, as disgraceful to the American name, and asa 
trailing in the dust of the stars and the stripes. These appear to 
be their most relied-upon weapons of defence. 


All this ‘forms no little proof of the partial and tentative. 


nature, by the most advanced peoples, of what is grandilo- 
quently termed Jewish emancipation. Civil and political 
rights for Jews have long been fully accorded in all the 
three countries I have mentioned. Yet when the civil rights of 
Jews are attacked and their political equality is challenged, there is 
little defence by the Jew on his own account. For the most part 
he instinctively crouches behind his fellow-citizens and aske them 
to defend what they have conceded to him, not because they are his 


— 


rights and his privileges, but because the assault upon them is 
harmful to his fellow-citizens. It may be that this is not 
a manifestation, as I have suggested, of merely the slave 
spirit in the Jew, but that it arises also from a con- 
sciousness that it is ome thing to accord rights on paper 
or parchment, as Acts of Parliament, and so forth, and 
quite another to concede those rights in spirit. And so, we 
Jews, when we are attacked by those who dislike us, when 
anti-Semitism is marshalled against us, realise that the only way 
we can obtain the co-operation of our fellow citizens in defence of 
our position is to impress them with the fact that what is causing 
our suffering is doing them hurt. It may be that to this mental and 
spiritual habit of our people, which is the sign either that we 
maintain within us the slave spirit of twenty centuries of brutal 
persecution modified here and there occasionally by a pretended 
“ emancipation,” or that we are convinced that the sentiment of ages 
towards us on the part of non-Jews is now changed only in form, is 
accountable a recent “ill-considered action.’ It may be this that 
induced the wardens of one of our Synagogues to “ bend low and in 
a bondman’s key with bated breath and whispering humbleness ” beg 
non-Jews, among them actual or potential enemies of ours, to 
recollect that it was the period of Peace and Goodwill,in deference 
to which they might kindly forbear from the wickedness of perse- 
cuting their Jewish fellow-creatures, particularly since upon the ipse 
dizit of a deceased newspaper proprietor they were a people so useful 
to the State that they had on occasion actually sacrificed themselves in 
the State's defence just for all the world as if they were non-Jews! 


The ‘‘Jewish National Home.” 


When precisely will the Jewish National Home in Palestine be 
deemed to have eventuated? At what point will it be considered 
possible to say that a Jewish National Home is in being? I 
ask this question as a contribution towards solving many 
difficulties that now confront Zionists, quasi-Zionists, pseudo- 
Zionists, anti-Zionists, Arabs, the Pope, the British Govern- 
ment at home and the British Administration in Palestine—and 
possibly several others. Incidentally, a definite and autnoritative 
answer to the question would reveal the precise meaning of the 
Balfour Declaration, which, despite all that has been said about 
it, remains till now a mystery from even more points of view 
than its philological construction. According to the late Secretary 
for the Colonies and the present High Commissioner for Palestine, 


_ the Jewish National Home is in being now and, indeed, has been 


for many, many years, ever since a community was gathered 
in the Land of Israel. Unless Mr. Churchill and Sir Herbert Samuel 
are utterly wrong, then I cannot for the life of me see what all the 
various people I have classed are making such a pother about. 

Let us take the Arabs for instance. The Jewish Community 
in Palestine was in existence while yet the Turks ruled the 
land, and certainly long before the Balfour Declaration was made. 
The Arabs never complained about the Jewish National Home 
which both the ex-Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner 
have declared is the Jewish Community, that and no other. If, 
indeed, that description is a correct one what the Arab agitation now 
amounts to is a demand to expropriate a considerable numbex of 
Palestinians, merely because they are Jews. That is surely a “ bag 
and baggage’ policy which neither Lord Rothermere nor Lord 
Beaverbrook would encourage. If, again, the Samuel-Churchill inter- 
pretation of the Jewish National Home is to be accepted, then it is 
really past understanding why the Arabs now object to what 
they at the same time confess they have for years and years found 
no objection to. 

Of course, it may be that there is a totally different reading to 
the term, although to suggest it were, I suppose, something like 
heresy. But the only way for clearing up what, the more one 
thinks about it becomes the more a mazy puzzle, is, as I say, to 
define at what point, precisely and exactly, all parties are agreed 
a. Jewish National Home will have been established in Palestine. 
We shall at once know whether the Jewish community there fulfils 
the interpretation. If so, then the whole of the opposition to it, 
and particularly the Arab, must automatically collapse. With all 
earnestness | commend a consideration of this point to all and 
sundry concerned, and not least to Lord Sydenham, that champion 
windmill-tilter on the question. 


Jews and Christian Science. 


Christian Scientists, so I learn, are seriously contemplating 
dropping the word “Christian” so that they may be known in 
future as Scientists, or perhaps Religious Scientists. The reason 
given is because of the large number of Jews and Jewesses, 
especially in America, where the sect originated, that have joined 
ite ranks. I have already in this column called attention to the 
very large defection from Judaism to Christian Science that has 
oceurred in the States, and a few weeks ago I saw reprinted in 
the Jewish World an address by Dr. Stephen Wise who dealt 
with the matter, evidently one in his opinion both urgent and 
dangerous. 
the number of Jews and Jewesses in the United States alone who have 
embraced the doctrines of Mary Baker Eddy is something like sixty 
thousand. A considerable number of Jews in this country, | am 
credibly informed, also favour Christian §cience. But this does 
not by any means invariably indicate that they have elected to leave 
thé Community. Most Jews who join this religious communion 
(if that word can be rightly employed in regard to it) still desire, it 


I think I am right in saying that the estimate of — 
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‘appears, to-be reckoned as Jews, as in fact they are otherwise than 
religiously. In other words, except that they elect to attend a 
place of worship which Jews generally do not attend, they wish, 
to the extent they ever fuifilled the obligation, to remain regarded 
as members of the House of Israel. They wish to maintain their 
Jewish social connections. They have no particular inclination 
to extermarry, and they intend that they shall be buried in 
Jewishly consecrated ground. There are, of course, exceptions. 
But this, I am assured, is the attitude of the vast majority of 
Jewish Christian Scientists, while I believe that not a few, in 
obedience to the spirit of the faith they have adopted for the betier 
preservation of their health, pay obedience to the Mosaic dietary 
laws, which as a Jewish ordinance they had always spurned. 

In all the circumstances, it is not easy to explain the alarm if 
not panic which this religious defection on the part of some of 
our people has occasioned. Let us just briefly analyse the exact 
position. If these Jews did not order their lives religiously in 
accordance with the tenets of Christian Science, we know quite well 
that they are not the sort of Jews who would be likely to order their 
lives in accordance with the tenets of the Jewish faith. If they did 
not attend gatherings ef the Christian Science sect they would 
not attend Synagogue. So that the Synagogue loses nothing by their 
adoption of Christian Science. The nearest to the synagogue most 
of them have ever come has been to membership of some congrega- 
tion of ultra-reform nature, such as that of which Dr. Stephen Wise 
is the “ Rabbi,” and whose’ anxiety concerning Jews and Jewesses 
who become Christian Scientists is thus explicable. But most of 
them have not even a connection to that extent with the Jewish 
faith. Thus it may be, on the other hand, that many of them 
yain something by joining the sect. Because, as with all religions, 
there is a great deal that is admirable and ethically sound, that is 
uplifting and spiritually upraising in Christian Science belief. To 
be sure, much of the doctrine which it comprises is, as we Jews 
must believe, altogether fallacious and retrogressive. But, as with 
the dominant faith itself, there is assuredly much that is admirable 
from every point of view, to whatever extent it is intermixed 
with that which is far otherwise. 


So that an unbelieving Jew or Jewess who neither abides by 
Jewish doctrine nor conforms to Jewish practice, nor, indecd, 
responds to the true call of Judaism in any particular, must be some- 
what better off by having some religious faith than if he or she has 
none at all, which unhappily is the case with many thousands more 
of Jews than those who have adopted Christian Science. If the 
drift to this strange creed were on the part of loyal and 
abiding Jews, imen and women who formed the religious backbone 
of our community, it would be a totally different thing. But it is 
composed necessarily almost entirely of those who, informally perhaps 
but none the less actually, have rejected the Jewish religion and 
who refuse to honour its precepts, It is composed, for by far the 
most part, of those who otherwise would go to swell that abnormal 


wen upon Jewry, which religiously at on@e draws from its heart and | 


impoverishes its very life blood. For my part, it seems to me that 
the Jews to whom I have been referring, at one and the same time do 
a service to Jewry at large by their religious segregation, and to 
themselves by the adoption of ethical teaching that is common to 
all religions including the Jewish, but which, in the form ef the faith 
to which they were born, theyihave utterly rejected. They are at 
least preferable to Jews and Jewesses who are nothingarians so 
far as Judaism is concerned, if not heathens so far as religion is. 
concerned, and who though Jews and Jewesses live their lives 


- without placing themselves underthe influence of anything that is 


not material and of the Earth Earthy. Whether their defection to 
Christian Science is not from another point of view a mark of 
disgrace aud dishonour,to Jewry, which with the splendid religious 
teaching—as we believe the supreme religious teaching—at its 
command, is unable to hold so many of its own children within the 
fold of the Jewish faith, is another question into which I do not 
propose here to enter. 
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“An Ill-Considered Action.” 


The Central Synagogue Pamphlet. 


A WARDENS DEFENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Srr,—Your last week's Leader under the above heading takes gy.) 
strong exception to the course followed by the Wardens of the Centra) 
Synagogue in the distributing to non-Jews of the sermon on anti-Semitis:o 
delivered by the Chief Rabbi on Tabernacles last, that it seemed hope! xs 
to attempt to pen a convincing reply to it. 


Your standpoint is so entirely opposed to the reasons which actuated 
the Wardens, who by the way accept full responsibility for their action 
in this matter, that there appeared nothing for it but to allow judgmens 
to go by default. 

The objections marshalled by you are of a three-fold character : 

1. The distributing of the Sermon to Christian Leaders of thoug!:t, 

2. The incorporation with it of the testimony of the late Lord 
Northcliffe to the splendid part played by British Jews during the war, ang 
8. The most severe of your charges, viz., the inscription on the cover 
of the Sermon: “With the Wardens’ Compliments at this period of Peace 
and Goodwill.” 

True, the first objection seemed already fully answered by the Chict 

Rabbi where he states in this very sermon : 
' (nat leaders of opinion had resigned their sacred task of moral guidances 
and that, with very few exceptions, they either remained silent in the presences 
of all this malicious indictment of a whole race, or they absolutely swelled tho 
howling of the mob. 

It was surely not only permissible but most desirable to bring home 
to the leaders of opinion the lesson conveyed in the Chief Rabbi's powertfu! 
indictment. 

Objection 2 should really present little difficulty in answering. 

The anti-Semites, as a matter of course, deny the value of the Jew to 
the State! The testimony, however, of so unbiased a Christian authority 
as that of Lord Northcliffe, who gives chapter and verse of the great 
services rendered to the [impire by British Jews in the world war, is 
surely calculated to impress leaders of thought with the fallacy of that 
denial. Such testimony was obviously given for the purpose of convince. 
ing other Christians, for Jews are fully aware of it, so why should its 
dissemination be considered garish boasting ? 

Oo the other hand, a reply to Objection 3 certainly presented 
difficulties on the face of it, for this seemed to raise S coanien of 
Orthodoxy versus Heterodoxy, and in such a case it is generally a forlorn 
cope to attempt to convince the other side. 

This reply would, therefore, never have been penned had not the 
writer had his attention drawn on the very next page of your Leader to 


a boldly printed line, ‘Peace and Goodwill,” the heading to the week's 
article by “ Mentor.” 


Could this be another disquisition on the mistaken action of the 
Wardens of the Central Synagogue? And was “Mentor’s” trenchant pen 


intended to give these unhappy men the knock-out blow’? Strangely 
enough, exactly the contrary proved to be the case. 

“ Mentor” himself actually supplies the answer to question 3, which 
is raised in the following passage of your Leader writer : 

Christmas is not a Jewish observance. Why should Jews assimilate one of 
its general customs and invoke for themselves Peace and Goodwill by means of 
a missive despatched to non-Jews ? 


REF 0 is “ Mentor’s” answer, which I certainly could not attempt to 
r:— 

Conventionally, Christmas isa festival of good cheer and loving kindncs- 
The spiritual message is of humanity, of love by man for man, of the brother 
hood ofall men. Its lesson, its call, its doctrine is for the dwelling of all mau 
kimd in peace, in happiness, ip concord. That is the theory; what about the 
practice?’ At this Christmas time we are now approaching, where is Peace ani 
where is Goodwill ? 

“ Mentor,” you see, is notin the least squeamish about referring to 
the Season of Peace and G»odwill, and goes much further than do the 
Wardeus of the Central Synag>gue, who merely invoke this period as an 


appropriate one for their Christian fellow-men to examine and ponder 
over the Chief Rabbi's indictment. 


“Mentor” boldly asserts that 


_ ‘* There is an even more glaring autithesis to this Period of Peace and - 
will acclaimed by those who profess and call themselves Christians.”’ — 


You must obviously disown either “Mentor” or your Leader Writer. 
Yours faithfally, 


ONE OF THE WARDENS 
OF THE CENTRAL SYNAGOGUE. 
Central Synagogue, 
Hallam Street, W. 1. 
December 27th. 


',* We cefer to this letter in our Leading Notes. 


Welcoimne to Peretz Markish. 


A large number of persons assembled at the Mile End Empire last 


Sunday to welcome the Jewish poet, Peretz Markish. 

Mr. MorRIs MYER, who presided, referred to the distinguished visitor 
pe bry of the ablest and most talented of the younger school of Jewish 
Mr. MARKISH, who on rising received an ovation, read a r on 
literary art in general and on the new movement in Sewieh’ Hoovers 
expression. His lecture was much appreciated. Another reading is 


being arranged by the Jewish labour organisations prior to his departure | 


from this country. 


Several members of the Vilna Troupe, who are now playing in the 
provinces, came especially to don to parti pate gathering 
contributed to the of reception. 


THE WEEK.—(Continued from page 6.) 


THURSDAY, . Jan 4. 
Jewish Association for the Protection of Girls and Women, Montefiore House 
_ School, House Committee, 69, Stamford Hill, 11; Cases Committee, 59, 


ewis ‘ot Guardians, Relief Committee (fota), 430. 
Heth Hamedtash and Jewish Institute, Bible Clase, 7; Orchesteal Rehearsal, 


Kast London Young Jddeans, Iater-debate aud Games, 4, F'uibourne Street.$. 
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Obituary. MARSHALL & SNELGROVE'S 
PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. W I N T E R | S A L E 


The death has occurred at Langenschwalbach, at the age of seventy- Commences MONDAY, January Ist 
two, of Professor Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, the famous Assyriologist. 

Friedrich Delitzsch was born in 1850, as the son of the great Hebraist, 
Franz Delitzsch. He studied at Leipzig, his father’s University, and was 


appointed Extraordinary Professor of Semitic Studies at the early age of 
twenty-seven. From 1872 to 1902 he worked in the field of Assyriology, 
enlarging it and making it more fruitful and more accessible to the learned 
world. He was not a decipherer of inscriptions like Sir Henry Rawlinson 
or Jules Oppert. Delitzgsch was a philologist and interpreter of Assyrian 
and Babylonian texts, and as a philologist he did wonderful work. His 
publications from 1880 till 1900 were really great. In 1881 appeared his 
book, *‘Wo lag das Paradies!”’’, in which he located the Garden of. 
Eden in Mesopotamia, in 1886 his ‘Prolegomena eines neuen 
hébr@isch-amriischen Worterbuches cum Alten Testament,’ in 1896 his 
mdénpumental ** Assyrisches Handworterbuch,”’ and in 1900 the fourth edition 
of his ** Assyrische Lesesticke.’’ In 1881 he began the publication of the 
** Assyriologische Bibliothek,’ and in 1889 the Beitrage zur Assyriologie”’ 
(in ‘collaboration with Professor Paul Haupt). The ‘ Assyrisches Hand- 
worterbuch”’ alone is sufficient to secure for Friedrich Delitzsch a 
permanent place among the great European scholars of the nineteenth 
century. In 1899, the deceased became Director of the Western Asiatic 
Section of the Berlin Museum. A storm of controversy was raised by his 
lecture, before the German Emperor in 1902, entitled “ Babel und Bibel.”’ 
These lectures, which were printed in the following year, contained an 
attack on the Bible and on the Jewish religion, and he later published 
pamphlets of an even more strikingly anti Hebraic tendency. 


A TRIBUTE. 
By Dr. SAMUEL DAICHES. 


When I was a student in Berlin at the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, Friedrich Delitzsch came from Breslau : . 
to Berlin as ordinary Professor of Assyriology. His fame preceded him. 36° Model Fur Coates Attractive Gown, cut Original Model Suit by Preme’ 
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or Babylonian, he would lecture to us on Turkish with the same freshness 
and the same vigour. Those who have studied cuneiform know that the 
study of that writing is, especially at the beginning, very difficult. In 
studying cuneiform with Friedrich Delitzsch one did not feel that 
it was so difficult. His enthusiasm for the subject and his gift of 
teaching were such as to make one feel great delight while doing Assyrian 
work. And he led his class from height to height until one felt one could 
begin to explore the land of Assyrian learning. _He encouraged, he 
inspired, he enthused; he made the work a real labour of love. And to 
the students who showed interest in the work he was a warm friend. . 
I remember how his countenance lit up with gratification when I told him 
that | intended writing my doctor thesis on the Hammurabi contracts. 
“I am = glad,” he said, “it is dificult, but with enthusiasm you will 
master it.” 

Before going to Mesopotamia in the winter of 1901-1902, Delitzsch — i. 
delivered a lecture in the presence of the Kaiser on ‘ Babel und Bibel,” 
and with that lecture his downfall as a scholar began. He was tempted 
by the prospect of finding favour with the Kaiser, and he fell, never to 
rise again to his former height. His lecture on “Babel und Bibel” 
called forth a great literary | storm. Instead of acknowledging his } 
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and his latest productions were the two booklets entitled “ Die grosse 
Tiaiuschung” (1920, 1921). Im those two brochures he threw to the winds 
all scholarly restraint and wrote like an anti-Semite. 

When Delitzsch began in 1899 his public lectures at the Berlin 
University he prefaced them with an expression of deep gratitude to Herr 
James Simon for the Mecenas-like services he rendered to Assyriological 
science, and the fourth edition of his “ Assyrische Lesestiicke” (1900) bears 
a dedication to the same man, “the noble-minded helper and furtherer 
of German research on the soil of Western Asiatic Antiquity.” The 
whirlwind of “ Babel-Bibel” and Imperial epistles carried him further 
and furtheraway from the place of scholarly safety. “Die grosse Tiiuschung” 
was the sequence of “ Babel und Bibel.” Misjudgment of cultures, mis- 
reading of texts, misinterpretation of literatures, and misunderstanding 
of nations brought about disastrous results. Ignoring what is good and 
great, and magnifying ‘what he found to be bad in Israel and performing 
the inverse process in other nations (as in Babylonia and in some modern 
European countries) he produced booklets which will always cast a 
darkening shadow on his name. 

I shall always cherish the memory of the great scholar and the 
inspiring teacher. I shall always remember that he kindled within us 
the “ perpetual light” of love for Assyriology. May the good memory of 
Friedrich Delitzsch be an encouragement to all who are endeavouring to 
understand the spirit of the great Semitic race that inhabited the valley 
of the Paradise! And may that be remembered of Friedrich Delitzsch 
which was good and great and tends to be a blessing ! 
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Mr. JACOB MOSER (Bradford) | 
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This followed a similar provision made by the late Mrs. Moser in her will THE ABOVE GOODS CANNOT BE SENT ON APPROVAL. | 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 


DECEMBER 29, 1992 


THE LETTERS OF BENAMML 


CLXVI.—Barmitzvah Presents. 


My Dear COUSIN, 

Not very long ago I was a guest ata Barmitzvah gathering, and had 
the privilege of viewing the presents which had been given to the “hero” 
of the occasion. The collection included a fair number of books, but 
what struck the observer most was the quantity of miscellaneous articles 
other than books. There were two diamond pins, a couple of watches, a 
ring, at least six fountain pens, a variety of walking sticks, opera glasses, 
travelling cases, several umbrellas, a cricket set, and four tennis rackets. 

As I gazed at all these splendid trophies, I could not help asking 


myself what feelings they engendered in the mind Of the recipient, and 


what motives had actuated the givers of the gifts. No doubt, the articles 
enumerated afforded very great pleasure to the young gentleman of 
thirteen, and if the object of Barmitzvah ‘presents is to give joy to the 
Barmitzvah it is clear that any gifts which succeed in this are appro- 
priate. But should the object of Barmitzvah presents be only to give 
pleasure to the recipient? Should it not rather be the aim of the givers 
to mark the true character of the occasion? When all is said, the 
Barmitzvah is a religious ceremony ; it fixes a landmark in the religious 
development of the young Jew. In olden days, the Barmitzvah boy 
showed how far he had advanced in the knowledge of Jewish literature 
and of the Jewish religion by giving a Talmudical discourse of his own 
to the assembled friends and relatives of his father’s house. The per- 
formance was no parrot-like repetition of what had been painfully learned, 
the thoughts of another often poorly expressed. The effort was the boy’s 
own, the result of his own reflexion and learning. In order to show their 
gratitude for the achievement of the young man, in order to express their 
great joy that here was another instructed Jew growing up in the Jewish 
community, the assembled audience brought their gifts to the Barmitzvah. 
But since they hada particular object in view, it is only to be expected 
that the gifts were of such a character as to furtherthataim. They gave 
books and ceremonial articles associated with religious practice, such as 
a Talit, a Kiddush cup, and the like. This was only common sense. But 
to give a boy the miscellaneous articles that one usually sees now-a-days 
shows surely a misunderstanding of the whole celebration. Moreover, 
the sticks, and the rings, and the diamonds, tend to cultivate foppery ; 
they are calculated to direct the boy's mind to things quite other than 
those on which his mind ought on that occasion to be concentrated, and 
there is no gainsaying that the general effect of such Barmitzvah presents 
is to put a premium on vulgarity. 

My own view is that the Barmitzvah celebration, if it is to serve its 
purpose ‘at all, should be of a solemn character. Sometimes I think it 
would be best not to give gifts at all, or at most, to make them few, and 
in any event, if they are given, they should be books. But tochoose appro- 
priate books is not easy. In the average collection of Barmitzvah books 
one sees as a rule a curious lot, very miscellaneous in character. 
They show the evident helplessness of the book-givers, who appear to go 
into a shop and purchase what happens to catch their eye. It may bea 
book of inventions, the usual run of poets, an illustrated volume with fine 
pictures, and soon. [can well sympathise with those who have to choose 
books for this occasion. I was recently commissioned by a friend to 
spend a fairly large sum on books for a Barmitzvah boy, and I confess 
that [I expsrienced no small difficulty in making the selection. My object 
was to get a number of books of Jewish interest, and I racked my brain 
to find just the right sort. On the one hand, I asked myself, was I to 
give the boy something which would be of immediate interest to him, to 
be thrown away in two or three years’ time, say, a number of volumes of 
Henty, or a collection of school stories, or the sort of general volume pub- 
lished specifically for boys about the end of each year? Or ought I to 
aim at giving the boy books that would be of lasting value to him, even 
though they may not appeal to him greatly at present? 

I gave the matter (very close thought, and came to the conclusion 
that in choosing my books I ought to be guided by two main considerations. 
In the first place, I determined to choose such books as would be of 
permanent vaiue to the boy, books that he would keep, books that he 
would one day take with him into his own home. It {might be that he 
would not read them at present. That did not matter very much in view 
of the aim [ had in mind. In the second place, I felt that it was right to 
lay stress on books of Jewish interest. After all, tho Barmitzvah is a 
religious celebration and should be utilised as an occasion for extending 
the boy's spiritual education. 

My plan seemed sound, but its execution was no easy task. 
by revolving in my mind what I shouldselect. A number of possibilities 
suggested themselves. There is the American translation of the Bible, a 
Jewish work, several good editions of the Apocrypha, and Whiston’s 
Josephus. There is the Rev. Morris Joseph’s Judaism as Creed and 
Life, and Mr. Monteflore’s Bible for Home Reading. Mr. Zangwill’s 
books present a field for choice. Then there is the Chief Rabbi’s 
Look of Jewish Thoughts, an admirable collection which every Jew 
should carry about in his pocket, and Mrs. Redcliffe Salaman’s compila- 
tion, Apples and Honey. A really useful history of the Jews would 
be a boon. But though this is 4 Gesideratim at present, I have 
reason to believe that before very long the want will be satisfied. 
For boys who are studiously inclined there are several appropriate works, 
such as Schechter’s Studies in Judaism, Dr. Abrahbamse’s Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages, and Mr. Lucien Wolf's Menasseh ben Israel. I also wanted 
to include at least one Hebrew book in my choice, for I said to myself 
even if the young man cannot read it now, even if he should never beable 
to read it, at least he will know that there are books written in Hebrew. 

You will want to know what I finally decided upon, I shall tell you. 
[Continued on neat column] 
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MANCHESTER. 


[From our Correspondent.) 


Oxford Road Congregation. 


The annual meeting was held last Sunday. Mr. Isaac Davis preside). 
The Treasurer, Mr. A. Prosser, presented the balance-sheet, which wa. 
adopted. The following were elected: Messrs. ©. Paikin, President. 
I. Koffier, Vice-President; B. Love, Treasurer; N. Sugarman, Warden . 
L. Sirember, Hon. Secretary; 8. Auerbach and N. Brook, Delegates +, 
the Shechita Board; D. Rosingrass, Delegate to the Deputies of British 
Jews; G. Pearce and E. Rosenthal, Auditors. Messrs. I. Aarons and 4. 
Ross were added to the Committee. 


Rydal Mount Congregation. 


A silver Menorah, the gift of the ladies of the congregation, w+. 
consecrated last week. Mr. M. Levitt officiated, and Rabbi H. Levin 
delivered an address. A reception followed, and was presided over by Mr. \. 
Auerbach. Other gifts presented to the congregation are a stand for t/.o 
Menorah, by Mr. J. Piczenik, a Sepher Torah, by Mr. Kreike, and co:k 
lino, by Messrs. H. Hyman and J. Levy. Thanks were accorded to the 
donors, and to Mr. H. Rothstein for his services. 


Warsaw Synagogue. 

At the annual meeting of the congregation held last week the 
following were elected: Messrs. A. Mannackman, President; H. Cohen, 
Vice-President: H. Himmerfield, Treasurer; J. Himmerfield, Warden : 
J. Landanski, S. Casket, M. Zatman (senior), Trustees; P. Shipper, M. 
Zatman, L. Miller, Auditors; B. Landes, Secretary; L. Surry, Delegate 
to Manchester and Salford Communal Council; L. Miller, Delegate to 
the Board of Shechita ; and a Committee of twelve. 


Higher Crumpsall Congregation. 
The Rev. I. Shapiro, of London, will officiate this Friday evening ani 
to-morrow (Sabbath). 


Working Men’s Club. 


“The Jew in English Literature,” was the subject of a lecture 
delivered last week by the Rev. Jacob Phillips, Chairman of the Literary 
Section of the Club. Mr. Levy Davis presided. Mr. Phillips, in his 
lecture, dealt with the treatment meted ont to the Jew by the chief 
littérateurs of England. On the motion of Mr. Herbert Nathan, seconded 
by Mr. Jackson, thanks were accorded to the lecturer. 


LEEDS. 


[From our Correspondent.) 


Herzl-Moser Hospital. 
The monthly meeting was held last week. Mr. R. Camrass presided. 


- The Secretary reported on the recent circular which had been issued to 


the Presidents of Synagogues and to the Executives of Jewish Institutions 
requesting them to bring before their members the urgent claims of the 
Hospital. The Chairman said that the circular had so far borne good 
fruit. In regard to the building fund he had, in company with Mr. Lyla 
Goodman, approached several gentlemen who had promised substantial 
donations. The following took part in a discussion: the Rev. Dr. J. | 
Abelson, M.A., Messrs. L. Goodman, S. Wolfson, J. Cohen, J. Wurzal, LL.B., 
M. L, Lyttleton, J. Porton, B. Caverson, J. Salinsky, Dr. Umanski (the 
Medical Superintendent) and the Chairman. | 


Ladies’ Benevolent Society, ~ 
The annual ball in aid of the funds was held last week at the Town 
Hall. It is anticipated that a satisfactory sum will be realised. Mrs, FE. 
Hurwitz acted as Secretary of the Ball Committee. All the arrange- 
ments for the function were carried out by the members of the Committee. 


Ladies’ Dorcas Society. 

The first distribution of clothing was held on Wednesday of last week at 
the Synagogue Chambers, Belgrave Street. A large number of applicants 
received parcels of clothing. Mrs. Lubelski, the President, announced 

(Continued on next page) 


THE LETTERS OF BENAMMI.—(Continued from previous column.) 


It seemed to me that I could not do better than fix upon the Chief 
Rabbi’s Book of Jewish Thoughts, which I hoped would give the young 
friend of my friend a general survey, broad, comprehensive, and nobly 
expressed, of Jewish ideals. I wanted some history, and I thought I could 
not do better than give the young man a liking for Jewish history by send- 
ing him Mr. Zangwill’s Dreamers of the Ghetto. I have always felt that 
the spirit of Jewish history is enshrined in that book with the skill which 
only an artist possesses. I should like every Jewish boy and girl to read 
the book and know it well. As my third selection, I chose Apples and 
Honey. I do not think this can compare in the least with the Chief 
Rabbi's selections. Still, we cannot have too many of these things spread 
among the people. For my fourth I took an Anthology of Hebrew Poetry 
from the time of the Talmud till the year 1492, Fortunately, this little 
book is beautifully bound, the ‘text is pointed, and the selections 
extremely well done. This is not surprising, seeing that the Editor is 
none other than Chaim Brody. 

IT hope the selection will appeal to the boy, and I trust that these 
volumes will become life-long friends. It does seem to me that if people 
who have to give Barmitzvah presents thought more of the Jewish 
education and iess of the personal pleasure of the recipient, a great deal 
of good migh#’ be done in spreading abroad a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of Jewish literature, Jewish history, and the Jewish religion. This 
is the true Barmitzvah spirit, and deserves to be cultivated. I should be 
very interested to know your views on my choice. 


Your loving cousin, 
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LEEDS.—Continued from previous page. 


that a further distribution would take place at the Synagogue Chambers 
on Monday next. It has been arranged to resume the sewing meetings 
on Jan 10th, at the residence of Mrs. Max Nathan, 44, Grange 
Avenue. e President announced that the Society greatly appreciated 
the co-operation of the Harrogate ladies, who bave a subsidiary branch 
of the Leeds Ladies’ Dorcas Society. 


Jewish Institute, 


A lantern lecture on “A Tramp Through Czecho-Slovakia ” will be 
delivered on Sunday next, at half-past seven, by Mr. Gregorios Brown. 


LIVERPOOL. 


[From our Correspondent.) 


Hebrew Schools. 


Two hundred pupils were present at the psrformance of the children’s 
fantasy, “The Land of Anywhere,” at the Shakespeare Theatre last week. 
The treat was provided by an anonymous friend of the schools. 


Jewish Social Guild. 

A dance was held at 27, Hope Street, on Sunday. Young people of 
both sexes, above the age of nineteen, desirous of joining the Guild (which 
was organised by Mr. D. Dolowitz) should communicate with Mr. R. Black, 
169, Upper Canning Street. A dance will be held every Sunday evening. 


GLASGOW. 


[From our Correspondent.) 


Board of Guardians Auxiliary. ~ 


A masked ball will be held in aid of the charity in the Marlborough 
House, on Monday next, at eight o’clock. Tickets can be had from 
members of the Committee and the ladies’ section. 


Jewish Charities Bazaar. 


A successful bazaar was held in the McLellan Galleries on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last weck, in ald of the United Hebrew Charities. 
The bazaar was opened on the first day by Sir Landon Ronald. In 
the absence of Mr. Michael Simons, Mr. Maurice Bloch, J.P., presided. 
In deciaring the bazaar open, Sir Landon Ronald confessed that he had 
done many things in bis time, but this was the first occasion he had ever 
opened a bazaar. He bad great sympathy with the causes for which the 
bazaar was held, and wished it every success. Mr. Granville Heiibron 
proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Landon Ronald. Thanks were accorded 
to the Chairman, on the motion of Mr. Ben Strump. 

The proceedings on the second day were inaugurated by Sir;George T. 
Beatson, M.D., K.C.B., K.B.E. The Rev. E. P. Phillips, who presided, 
said that the Jewish community, together with the other communities in 
this country, had suffered from the economic disturbances caused by the 
war, but had tried to relieve them themselves without extraneous aid. 
He paid tribute to the work of the convener, Mr. Alec Simon, and the 
ladies and gentlemen who assisted him in a praiseworthy effort to assist 
the poor. 

Sir George Beatson said that during his connection with the Red 
Cross movement he had received considerable support from the Jewish 
community, and was only too glad to help them on that occasion. The 
present conditions of high taxation and poor trade were affecting their 
charities generally. He wasa firm believer in the voluntary system of 
charitable work, a system that ought to be preserved at all costs. The 
charities which were to be helped by that bazaar were representative of 
the human brotherhood and sizterhood that continued to bless and receive 
blessing. 

Mr. 8. 8S. Samuel proposed a vote of thanks to Sir George Beatson. 

Un the motion of the Rev. E. P. Phillips, thanks were accorded to 
Mr. Alec Simon and Miss 8. Lipetz, Hon. Secretary, and their assistants, 
who were responsible for the success of the function. Mr. Simon 
responded. 

Ia addition to the various stalls, numerous attractions were provided 
for the visitors, including a mannequin parade provided by the manage- 
ment of the Glasgow Royal Polytechnic, Palais de Danse, the Follies’ 


Concert Party, etc. Music was provided by Jack E. Bennet’s Melody . 


Makers and the Ladies’ Jazz Orchestra. It is anticipated that over 
£1,600 will be realised as a result of the bazaar. 


A flag day in aid of Jewish charities will be held next Wednesday. 
Ladies willing to assiat should communicate with Mr. A. Simon, 23, Napier- 
shall Street, W., or Mr. C. Levine, 17, Craigmillar Road, Lapgside. 


Queen's Park Judaical Society. 

Under the auspices of the Society, Mr. 8. Ginsburg delivered a lecture 
last Saturday on “ Jewish Humour.” On Sunday, Dr. Rosa Bass lectured 
on “Sick Nursing.” To-morrow evening, at six o’clock, Mr. E. Levine, 
L.D.8., will lecture on “The Oral Laws.” On Sunday, at four o'clock, 
Mr. N. Jacobs, B.A., will deliver a lecture. Only members will be 
admitted 


BIRMINGHAM. 


[From our Correspondent.] 


Hebrew Schools. 


The following is an extract from the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen's report 
which was presented at the distribution of prizes last week : 

A general survey of the schools gives cause for much satisfaction. The 
teachers must have worked conscientiously to produce such good results as I 
have detailed; and the Headmaster is doing all in his power to create a Jewish 
atmosphere in the school. For instance, the singing lessons during the time 
for secular instruction are devoted largely to the g of Jewish melodies, 
especially those used in the synagogue and home. e arranged for the 
children to decorate the classrooms with flowers in preparation for the Festival 
of Shevuoth. The morning session each day is opened with the singing of 
Psalms. The school is unquestionably fulfilling ite purpose in training the 
boys and girls in Jewish knowledge; and if the proper example is set them in 
their homes, the community shou benefit in the years to come. 


Working Men's Club. 
Under the of the club a public meeting will be held next 
Bunday, at four o’clock, at the Schoolroom, Singers Hill, for the p 8e 
of obtaining the support of the community to build a Jewish Social 


DUBLIN. 


[From our Correspondent.] 


Hebrew Congregation. 


Mr. A. Newman, J.P., presided at the annual meeting held at the 
Schoolrooms, Adelaide Road. The report and balance-sheet were unani- 
mously adopted. The Chairman dwelt upor **« work done during the 
year and the financial position of the congregawuu. He referred to the 
losres sustained by the deaths of Messrs. M. E. Solomons, J.P., A. Harris, 
M. Coleman, and M. Frendenstein. A vote of condolence was passed with 
Messrs. L. Wine and H. Wine on their recent bereavement. Messrs. L. 
Coleman, I. Ellis, H. Friedberg, M. Jackson, H. Marks, H. Weiner, H. 
aa Zlotover and Dr. B. Solomons, were elected members of 


BARROW.IN-FURNESS. 
The following were elected at a meeting of the congregation: Messrs. 
I. L. Stoller, President; H. Stern, Treasurer; and R. Godlove, Hon. 


Secretary. Thanks were accorded to Messrs. 8. Davidson and M. Dixon 
for their past services. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


A meeting of the congregation was held last week, when the following 


were elected: Messrs. Schofield. President: Levi, Vice-President; P. 


Goldberd, Hon. Secretary ; Dr. F. Morley and Mr. Schofield, delegates to 
the War Memorial. 


NEWCASTLE. 


The Rev. I. Brodie delivered a sermon at the Loazes Park Road 
Synagogue, last Sunday, at the special service held in aid of loea!l medical 
charities. In the morning Mr. Brodie examined the pupils of Rye Hill 
Hebrew Schools. 


SUNDERLAND. 

Mr. Israel Jacobs presided at the annual priz> distribution of the 
Moor Street Synagogue Classes held at the Synagogue Classrooms. Mrs. 
A. Blakey distributed the awards. The Rev. A. Plaskow, B.A. (Head- 
master), reported on the satisfactory progress of the Classes, and 
testified to the self-sacrificing labours of the staff. Hebrew songs and 
recitations, arranged by the Rev. L. Muscat, were rendered by the pup!!s. 
Oa the motion of Mr. Julius Behrman, seconded by Mr. M. Jacoby, 
thanks were accorded to the teaching staff. 


““Yiddisher Shidduchim.”’ 
BREACH OF PROMISE ACTION. 


Lord Murray, in the Court of Session, Edinburgh, reserved judg- 
ment on the question of approving an issue for the trial of the action by 
jury in a claim for £5,550 damages for alleged breach of promise of 
marriage brought by Pearl Rudiazky Cohen, of Newcastle, against 
Dr. Tobias Easterman, of Glasgow. Defender stated that the contract 
for marriage was entered into in error and upon representations 
that plaintiff's dowry, on marriage, would be £6,400. He added that 
these representations were false, and that her dowry did not exceed 
£2,000. Purauer, aged 25, denied the statements, and alleged that she 
had provided defender with £550 for the purpose of buying a practice 
and that as soon as he received it, her flancé’s demeanour bocame less 
affectionate. The marriage, after being fixed, was postponed, and finally 
the deferder wrote breaking off the engagement and saying that 
“bachelor habits and tastes are, I find, too strong to part with.” Dr. 
Easterman, in writing to pursuer’s brother, said: “The whole matter 
has resolved itself into such a tangle of chaffering and bargaining, in 
which my feelings and self-respect have been torn to tatters and so 
insulted, that I feel I can no longer proceed with a match that has 
become absolutely distasteful to me from every angle. lam thoroughly 
disgusted, and if these be your Yiddisher Shidduchim then I am through 
with them for good. I am like the American, willing to try everything 
once. Il have done so, and find it has ended disastrously for me. It 
has shattered a good many of my dreams and illusions, and never again 
will I risk Providence in the marriage market.” 
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A Jewish Poet's Jubilee. 


BIALIK’S 50th BIRTHDAY. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. 


Bialik s poetry is the expression of strong and deep feeling. By 
strong feeling I mean feeling that is vehement, passionate, intense ; 
feeling that burns rather than broods. By 
deep feeling I mean feeling that is subtle, 
delicate, mystical; feeling that broods 
rather than burns. Feeling that is 
strong without being deep is violent; in 
other words, it is not really strong. Feel- 
ing that is deep without being strong is 
dreamy and fantastic; in other words, it 
is not really deep. It needs the red light 
of passion to pierce the darkness of the 
inner life; but if the fire of passion burns 
too fariously,. it will speedily burn itself 
away. It must be understood then that in 
poetic emotion, strength is inseparable 
from depth. Therefore, passion is not all 
| fame and fury, but is strong enough to 
control itself. 

Bialik is not simply a poe’. I am thinking 
of him as of the pins vates, as of an inspired 
" bard. In ancient days, poets were sup- 

posed to be divinely inspired, and we still 

speak of the divine a/a/us, cf the presence 
ef the Muse, and soforth., One of the characteristics of the higher kind 
of poetry is its tyranny, the irresistible nature of its influence, the 
Inevitable character of its work, that inward and spiritual power, to which 
Jeremiah gave memorable expression: “Then I saw, I will not make 
mention of them, nor speak any more in His name. But His word was 
in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay.” In modern phraseology it has 
become a commonplace to classify every great poet asa prophet. Thatis 
an exaggeration. A prophet isa religious and supernaturalidea. Poetical 
genius, though supernormal, is not supernatural. 


Mr. M. Bialik, 


It is Nature herself that inspires the poet, moving him to her own. 


ends through the medium of an inborn bent of his inner being, a per- 

sistent pressure which she never relaxes until he has yielded himself to 
her will and begun to follow her guidance. In this respect alone, the 
comparison is true to fact. There is a wonderfal saying in the Midrash 
which expresses the prophet’s submission to the Holy Spirit in a short, 
eloquent form, unparalleled in world’s literature. “The Song of David, 
the Midrash says, that is to mean that the Song came to David (L' David 
—with the dative in Hebrew), and not that David came to the Song; as in 
that case alone it is the real Song.” ‘The sense of this aphoristic saying 
is clear: the prophet is stirred and swayed by a power which is so far not 
his own, that he cannot control its movements or consciously realise 
either its origin or its goal. This can be said of every real poet, and it 
can undoubtedly be said of Bialik. 

In his poem, “If the angel would ask,” he himself describes the secret 
source of his emotional poetry. A child of the Volhynian ghetto, born in 
misery and distress, rendered an orphan in his very early age, he was 
brought up by his grandfather, a venerable patriarch, a pious, learned 
Talmudist, on that formidable old, folio-size Book with numerous traces 
of wax and tallow and threads of tzitzith, and tears on its leaves, which 
symbolises old Jewish Law and history. “The Spirit of Eternity is on 
this Book.” This is the poet’s key-note throughout his writings. Tome, 
his greatest quality is not his admiration for the Jewish Past; it is his 
deep understanding of it, or rather his emotional conception by which he 
discovered that this past is not like the past of others. In this respect, 


he had only one predecessor, Samuel David Luzzatto; but the latter, 


in spite of his rich imagination and much superior learning, was 
lacking in the genius of form. It is a mistake to say ‘hat Bialik 
is a poet of the future. As a National idealist, as a most 
ardent and enthusiastic, spiritual Zionist, as a great Hebrew master, 
he, undoubtedly, not only believes in the Jewish National future, he 
may even be considered as one of its most productive Makers. 
But he lives in the past. His poem, “The Mathmid” (the diligent, per- 
sistent student) is the most brilliant glorification of what has been 
produced by the past. And in this he is not an antiquarian ; he is rather 
a “realist.” Because the future is non-existent; therefore, the future is 
dead. It is “le Néant,” as Danton said. The past is existent, and there. 
fore the past is alive. He who lives in past affairs lives in vivid and 
varied affairs, in turbulent disputations. He wholives in the future lives 
in a featureless blank; he lives in impersonality; he lives in Nirvana. 
The past is democratic, because it is a people. The future is 
despotic, because it is a caprice. Each man is alone in his pre- 
diction, just as each man is alone in a dream. If we turn our 
faces to the past, we immediately find ourselves in the presence of 
prophets and teachers who explain to us things that we cannot under- 
stand. Bialik is one of the most modern poets, but he, not only in his 
poems, but also in his prose writings, turned more and more to the 
sources of the past, to the Agada, to the Midrash, and so forth. His 
“Sefer H-Agadoth” is a masterpiece of compilatory art. 

Bialik has a great admiration for the past, but he far from 
idolises it. He revives the past to such a degree that it becomes 
& present actuality. “The Dead of the Desert” are exuberant in 
fresh, pulsating vitality. Those robust, rude, monumental figures of the 
prototype Israclites, that titanic tragedy of a head-strong revolting. 
(Continued on page 13.) 


-house, unable to go out and face the imagined loss of Benjamin. 


' remembered by God, and that God was partaker of his joy 


Jacob.—IV. 


FOR THE 
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SERMON WEEK. 


There is a delightful naturalness in the next step which Jacob ¢ 
when he parted from his brother. 
thoughts in his heart into Canaan. 


Jacob journeyed on with all these new 
Where did he go? Where, but to ‘he 
place where first he met with God? He made his pilgrimage to Bo! ,¢| 
to renew his old associations, to visit the altar his youthful religion \ ad 
set up. He saw once more the rock-piled ridge, and the stars that +5. 


and set; he recalled the lonely night, and saw himself asleep, des: ito, 
childless, landless, wealthless, on the stony pillow; he rememberc:! 
vision and the voice of God; and looking round on the multitude of herds 
and servants, on the tents in the moonlight where his wives and chiiJren | 
slept, he knew that God had kept His promise. But the deeply-changed 
heart with which he looked upon the scene must have made the hour 
a wonderful one. Twenty-years bad made him very different, 
and it would have been almost impossible for him to realise, as he 
stood among the well-known rocks, that he was the same man who had 
dreamed that early dream. One thing alone united him to the past. it 
was the altar that recorded God's presence with him. All his outward 
life was broken off from the past, but standing by the stone of Bethe! he 
felt that the chain of spiritual feeling was still alive. Link by link had 
been added to it, each link recorded new feelings and higher knowledge ; 
but each hung te its predecessor, and he could trace all his inward life 
back in unbroken connection to that first revelation of God. And Jacob, 
deeply moved, set himself to serve God with all his heart. He put away 
the idols of his household; he rebuilt his altar; he made a new covenant 
with God. 

One would say now that his happiness was secured. Jacob thought 
80, too.” God had come close to him and blesthim, and therefore a happy 
life awaited him. It was just the contrary. It is not happiness 
but perfection that God wishes for us; it is in adversity, not in 
prosperity, that the sons of God are moulded for their work’. From the 
moment of the revelation at Peniel, and the second covenant at Bethel, 
Jacob's life becomes a life of trial, loss, sorrow, and difficulty. He was 
now to have the storms which should root his weak religion deeply and 
giveit the strength it needed. First, he lost Rachel's nurse, and wept 
for her. Then Rachel followed, and the man buried with her the romance | 
of life, the memories of youth. Some of his sons then turned out ill. One 
insulted him shamefully; two others were violent and cruel men, and 
embroiled him with the people of the land: his daughter was dishonoured; 
of the child of Rachel, the child that linked him to the passion of his life, 
he was bereaved, and bitter was that bereavement, for he suspected his 
sons of the deed. More and more lonely was his life; and when famine 
came upon upon the land, and Benjamin was asked for in Egypt, it seemed 
the last blow was given. The cloud grew and deepened round his 
life. God scemed to have given him sorrow on sorrow. For more than 
half-a-century, there was no solution of the mystery of his pain, no 
clear light in which he could read the meaning of a life of trial. And when 
Pharaoh asked him of his life, he anncunced: “Few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been.” But at last, when life was nearly over, 
the cloud was dispelled; and brightness broke upon his heart. Seventeca 
years of calm and joy were followed by a serene and triumphant death. 

It is a sorrowful sight that we see when we lIcok at Jacob just before 
the brightness came upon him. We picture the old man alone in his 
house. All bis sons had left him to buy corn; even Benjamin, the last 
and now the dearest, had been forced away, and we see the picture of his 


‘heart as he wept in bis solitude: “If I be bereaved, [am bereaved.” They 


are words of aimost stoical despair. What he suffered during that long 
absence few can tell, but we know how much it was from his powerless. 
ness to believe good news. The hour came when he saw the long train 
of his sons arriving, and trembling awaited their report; hidden in bis 
But 
instead of loss he heard strange news cf gain—“ Joseph is yet alive, and 
is Governor over all the land of Egypt.” And Jacob’s heart fainted, 
for he believed them not. He had had sorrow so long for a companion 
that he could not trust joy. But when he saw the waggons his 
son had sent, he cried with revived heart, “It is enough, Joseph my 
son is yet alive, and I will go and see him before I die.” Nor was his joy 
left untouched by God.’ For many years of solitary sorrow he had no vision 
of the Highest. Earthly pain had absorbed him, and he was in danger 
of losing God, had it tortured him muchlonger. He was growing inwardly 
in strength, unconciously; but had not delight come to transfigure his 
soul he might now have broken down in misery. Therefore God came 
to him upon a tide of joy,{ and the old spiritual presence that had met him 
at Bethel was realised again. As he passed by Beersheba, he offered 
sacrifices ; God spake to him in the vision of the night, and again confirmed 
His promise, adding to it words that told him his long sorrow was 
: “I will go 
down with thee to Egypt, and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.” 
It was the last of the visions; God came no more outwardly, for He 
needed not. In the new peace and joy of life, Jacob felt God for ever 
dwellingin his heart. The work had been done; the long education 
finished. It only remained for him in quiet contemplation to re-live the 
past, to round into perfection within himself all he had been taught, to 
look forward with ever-brightening hope to death and God. 


t The Shechinah does not rest on those in. sorrow, but on those who 
are happy. 
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Professor Einstein in Singapore. 


Reception and Presentation of Address. 


[From a Correspondent.) 


Professor Albert Einstein, accompanied by Mrs. Einstein, reached 
Singapore on board the “ Kitano Maru” on November 2nd. The ship was 
met by the Zionist Committee, and the distinguished Zionist received a 
most enthusiastic welcome. During his stay, he was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs, Montor, and Mr. Montor was able to give Professor Einstein 
much assistance, acting as his interpreter. 

A reception was held by Mr. Menasseh Meyer at his house during the 
afternoon in honour of Professor Einstein. The reception was attended 
by about three hundred ple, representative of all communities and 
creeds in the city. The Bishop of Singapore and Mrs. Ferguson-Davie 
were among those present. Mr. Meyer's daughter, Mrs. Nissim, acted as 


Mr. Montor presented an address to Professor Einstein, offering him 
a hearty welcome from the Singapore Jewish community. The address, 
which was composed by Mr. G. Kitovitz, said: 

We understand that the expeditious completion of the Jerusalem University 
is @ matter very near your heart, and, to commemorate your marvellous 
achievements and the service you have rendered to mankind, we pledge ourselves 
to raise funds to assist in the noble work. It is our hope that the directorship 

eee new University will be entrasted to you, and that, secure from vicissi- 
. des of fortune, you may be enabled peacefully to carry on your precious 


studies, adding to the home of our forefathers the lustre of your own world. 
renowned name. 


In thanking Mr. Menasseh Meyer for the hearty welcome given to 
him and to Mrs. Einstein, Profassor Einstein declared that science was 
the property of all nations, but explained why they yet needed a Jewish 
University : 

Science is international, but its success is based upon institutions which are 
owned by nations. if, therefore, we wish to promote culture, we have to com. 
bine and to organise institutions with our own power and means. We need to 
do this all the more on account of the present political developments, and 
especially in view of the fact that a large percentage of our sons are refused 
admission into the universities of other nations. Up to now, as individuals, we 
have helped as much as possible in the interests of culture, and it would be only 
fair to ourselves, if we now, asa race, add to culture through the mediam of 
our own institution. With this end in view let us work together with all those 

minent men who are already devoting all their energy to the fulfilment of 

is great ideal. 

Mr. Meyer has in the past done much in support both of the Zionist 
cause and of higher education in Singapore. He has presented about 
£20,000 tothe fund for creating a University in Singapore. He has 
contributed about £4,500 to various Zionist funds, and in connection with 
Professor Einstein's visit has promised to give £500 for the Hebrew 
University. Other members of the Singapore community have 
subscribed £250, and it is intended to obtain further local contributions 
before Professor Einstein's return visit from Japan. 

The Malaya Tribune commented on the fact that Professor Einsteln's 
speech was the first speech delivered in German in Singapore since 1914. 
In connection with the appeal for the University, it declares that “the 
anxiety of Arabs and others concerning the scheme to establish a great 
Jewish Colony in Palestine will prove to be without foundation. 

Professor Einstein is to go to Spain after his visit to Japan. 


A JEWISH POET'S JUBILEE. —(('cntinued from page 12.) 


generation, and their fatal destruction on the buroing sand and between 
the rocks of the desert, are more than a symbol; they are majestic in their 
struggle, they are Homeric, but, more thaa that, there is the Hebrew 
spirituality animating the old bronze. The Hebrew antiqueness lives; 
it is not sentimental like Wessely’s “Sheri Tifereth,” modelled on 
_ Klopstock’s didactic poetry, a paraphrase of the Bible ; itis living Hebrew. 
A people is a soul; and if you wish to know what a soul is, the poet 
answers you that it is something that can sin and that can sacrifice itself. 
A people can have adventures, as Israel did crawling through the 
desert to the promised land. A psople can do heroic deeds; a 
people can commit crimes; the Jewish people did both in the desert 
of old, and later on. The inspired poet is not a tender-hearted 
‘apologist of his people; he expresses with irrosistible power the genius 
of the race. Thus, Bialik is full of grandeur in his “ Roll of Fire” and in 
other poems in which he describes the present Jewish sufferings. He is 
not a whining mourner and a meek lamenter of miseries and agonies; he 
is a proud and powerful accuser. He, like very few of our poets, found 
the secret of Martyrdom. The special impressiveness which comes 
‘from being persecuted arises only in the case of extreme persecution. 
The fact that people undergo persecution for the creed they hold, or for 
belonging to a certain nationality, only proves that they hold it, or belong to 
it, which no one ever doubted. The Romans were not impressed by the 
tortures of the “Ten Martyrs” (Assura Harough’s Maikhuth”) merely 
because they showed that they honestly held their opinion: they knew that 
millions of people honestly held all sorts of opinions. The point of such 
extreme martyrdom is much more subtle. . It is that it gives an appear- 
ance of men possessing something specially strong to back them up, of 
their drawing upon some power. If men are heard exclaiming the 
-“Shoma” in religious ecstasy when being skinned alive, as did Rabbi Akiba, 
onecannot help feeling the presence of something more than innocence; one 
feels the presence of some unintelligible kind of power which comes from 
somewhere. The eternal beauty of the “Selicha ” of the “Ten Martyrs” 
does not consistin the description of people being burnt or torn in pieces, 
but in the report of the way they died—in dignity, in pride, unbroken and 
enthusiastically. This is the spirit of Blalik’s Martyrs. 
Bialik is the greatest living Hebrew poet, and one of the greatest 
poets who ever lived. In addition to his spirit, his form is marvellous. 
The charms of rhythm and melody arrest us, attract us, soothe us, stir 
us. Weare led away from the average, every-day surface life, led away 
as we are by beautiful music or a beautiful scene. Larger, profounder, 
subtler feelings begin to flow. We begin to breathe the Hebrew atmo- 
sphere that is breathed by the poet himself. We reach the Land of 
Israel. 
t... May Providence bless our Hebrew Laureate poet for what he has 
given us, and may his genius be productive for many, many years to 
oome ! 


New Polish President. 


Jews on Parliamentary Commissions. 
[From our Correspondent, WARSAW. 


The National Assembly has elected Mr. Wojoichewski President of 
the Republic by 298 votes against 227 given to Professor Morawski, the 
candidate of the Right Partics. The new President is a member of the 
Party led by Mr. Witos, and was formerly a Minister in the Paderewski 
Cabinet. His opponent is a Professor at Cracow University. In 
accordance with the Constitution, General Sikorski handed in the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet to Mr. Wojoichewski on the latter's election as 
President. The President, however, has declined to accept it, and the 
Premier will continue in office. President Wojoichewski has addressed 
an appeal to the nation urging all citizens to preserve a united front on 
questions affecting the general welfare of the country. A similar appeal! 
has been issued by the Premier. It will be recalled that the new 
President, during his tenure of office as Minister of the Interior uader Mr. 
Paderewski, did not show himself particularly active in the suppression 
of pogroms. He also incurred the anger of the Jews a few years ago by 
his suppression of the Jewish schools, and by his law of citizenship, 
which excluded large numbers of Jews. Hence signs of the policy of the 
new regime will be awaited by Polish Jews with some anxiety. 

Despite the protests of the anti-Semitic party, the Jewish deputy, Dr. 
Weinzieher, has been elected Chairman of the Parliamentary Commission 
for National Health, and another Jew, Dr. Jonas, has been appointed 
Deputy-Chairman of the Commission for Trade and Commerce. The 
Jewish deputies have obtained forty seats on the Parliamentary 
Commissions. 


Anti-Semitic disturbances, lasting several days, have occurred at 


Brodnitza (Pomerania). Similar rioting is reported from Posen, where © 


conflicts have arisen between the police and the students. At Rava- 
Russka, a Jewess, Mme. Wolf, has been murdered and cut to pieces. 


General Haller, leader of the anti-Semites, has been placed on the 
retired list, and a number of his associates have been arrested. 


Jewish Senators and Daputies attended the funeral of the late 
President, Mr. Nirutowicz. Services, to his memory were held in the 
principal synagogues. It has now been established that prior to his 
assissination the late President received a number of threatening letters, 
warning him of the fact that his enemies had decided on his murder. 


The Jewish deputies have introduced an interpellation into the Honse 
against the failure of the Government to reinstate the dismissed Jewisb 
civil servants. Among the last acts of the old rézgims, which is causiag 
the Jews great anxiety, is an order of expulsion of all refugeos from 
Poland who have settled there since 12th October, 1921. The trans. 
portation of the refugees is to b3 accomplished before Ist March, 1923. 
Another severa blow to the Jewish students is the decision of the 


committee of the fund for ailing students at the Polytechnic to exclule 


Jews from all benefits therefrom. 


Anti-Jewish Disturbances Continuing. 
Warnings from Abroad. 


[From our Correspondent.) BUCHAREST. 

The anti-Jewish disturbances in Bucharest are not yet quelled. 
Stadents are still noisily demonstrating in the streets and fights are 
frequent. The rioters are generally, however, dispersed by the police 
before they are able to do much damige. List week the students 
attempted to march in procession to the Palace to interview the King, 
but they were driven. off by special military patrols. Both police and 
military guards in the capital have been greatly streugthened. The 
newspaper offices in the city are guirded by strong military and polic« 
forces. Mc. Vaitoianu, Mialster for the Iaterior, declares that the Govern: 
ment is determine! at ali costs to maiatain order. The Rectorate o: 
Bacharest University has issued a statement deploring the disturbances 
and deciaring the determination of the University authorities to restore 
order. Mr. Angholescu, Minister for Education, threatens to close all 
schools and universities throughout the country if order is not imme- 
diately restored. 

It is stated that the Ra urnian Government has received intimatiozns 
from Lausanne, Londoo, anid Washiogton that the news ofthe anti-Jewish 
riots in several towns tended to weaken the position of Ramania abroad. 
In connection with these reports, the Rumanian Government now seeks 
to throw all responsibility for the riots oa the agitation of the “ Awaken. 
ing Magyars.” The Government also draws attention to its vigorous 
measures against the rioters, which led to the shooting of three students 
at Jassy. 

Fresh anti-Semitic outbreaks have occurred at Klausenburg (Cluj), 
where the Jewish baths were attacked and Rabbi Glasner was assaulted. 
The Universities of Bucharest and Jassy have been reopened, but in the 
latter city Jewish students have again been attacked. This is despite the 
agreement reachei bstween the Government and the leaders of the 
stulents, whereby the latter undertook to abandon their demands for a 
numerus clausus for the Jews and for the prohibition of the dissection of 
the corp3es of Christians by Jewish medical students, in returao for 
government action against newspapers which had insulted the students. 

The Parliamentary Committee has ruled that all inhabitants of the 
annexed territories ara Ramanian subjects, without distinction of race, 
creed or language, and has declined to fix a time limit for the adoption of 
Rumanian citizenship in those territories. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment is not inagreement with this decision. 


A Conference of the Jewish Communities of Rumania has been held 
at Bucharest. Over a hundred and twenty delegates were present, and 
fitty-nine of the sixty-seven communities in Rumania were represented 
at the gathering. Chief Rabbi Dr. Nemirower, Drs. Filderman and 
Steinhardt, and Messrs. Berkowitz, and Bernhardt were the leading spirits 
of the Conference. The Minister of Education, Mr. Banu, greeted the 
gathering, and expressed the hope that a strong organisation of the 
Jewish communities would be formed. He praised the losalty of the 
Jews and their sacrifices during the war, and emphasised the pledge of 
the Rumanian Government to protect the Jewish rights. The General 
Director of the Ministry, Dr. P. Jonescu, and the General Secretary. Mr. 
Vv. G. Ispir, also participated in the conference. It was decided that in 
every town only one Jewish community should exist, that all Jewish 
communities should have a central council at Bucharest, and that the 
communities should be recognised by the Government and deal with 
Jewish religious, cultural and social requirements. The conference also 
discussed educational schemes, the publication of a text book of Jewish 
History, and the regulation of Jewish charitable work. 
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The Martyrdom of Hungarian Jews. 
Three Years’ Sufferings. 
[From our Correspondent.) BUDAPEST. 


This is the third year of the martyrdom of Hungarian Jewry. The 
Jews to-day tremble when they hear the “ Awakening Magyars develop- 
ing their race theories, insisting that the Jews are foreigners, the scum 
of the human race, with nothing whatever in common with tho Hungarian 

—— was useless for the leading Jews in the country, the men who had 
attained the highest positions in Hungary, to seek to escape this attack 
of anti-Semitism by giving up their faith. Before the outbreak of the 
war there were several Jewish families in Hungary who had been 
rewarded with rank and titles by the King. With two exceptions, both 
male and female members of these ennobled families all went over to 
Christianity. But their apostasy did not help them. Christian Society 
would have none of them, and the Jews spurned them as traitors. 


‘ Eventually more and more of them returned to the fold. It was a 


remarkable sight this last Yom Kippur to see the chief synagogue of 
Budapest filled almost entirely by rich bankers, wealthy estate owners, 
leading industrialists, people with great names, who had all come back 
to the faith of their fathers. 

Suffering brought back the Jews of Hungary to the synagogue, but it 
did not makethem Jews. Theydid not adopt Jewish Nationalism. They 
went on fighting windmills, claiming as before that they were Magyars. 
And the non-recognition by the Jews of Hungary of themselves as a 
national entity makes it impossible for them to claim the rights of a 
national minority according to the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 

For three years this state of things has been going on, and it seems 
futile to hope for any change in the immediate future. The “heroes,” 
who by murder and ravage brought into Hungary the “ Christian” regime, 
are still in command. They are afraid that renewed acts of terror will 
bring down on Hungary the wrath of the outer world, and have 
therefore called a pause. But no one can say how much longer this spell 
of calm will continue. At any moment the terror may break loose 
again. The “Christian” regime was inaugurated by the blood-bath of 
Siofok-on-Plattensee, where 347 Jews were, for no offence whatever, 
cruelly done to death. It was thought that when the reports of these 
massacres reached public opinion abroad, the feeling of indignation in 
the civilised world would overwhelm these murderers and sweep them 
from power. This hope was strengthened by the fact that the Commission 
of the Entente appointed an American Jew, Colonel Nathan Horowitz, to 

ut down the White Terror. But Colonel Horowitz failed in his duty. 

e denied that these terrible massacres of Jews had taken place. But 
that was not enough for hia; he even went so far as to give the White 
Terrorists a certificate of respectability, thus making clear their road for 
further acts of terror. Thousands of Jews were driven from their homes, 
hundreds were murdered, tens of thousands of Jewish families were 
deprived of their means of livelihood. 

The anti-Jewish Terrorists felt that they were safe. No one would 
interfere in their work. Hence the Jewish Government officials were 
dismissed from their posts, the Municipal Council of Budapest declared 
vacant the places occupied by Jewish doctors, teachers, etc., and filled 

Continued on next column. 


G WIN TER SALE 


MONDAY, JANUARY Ist, 1923 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


PENBERTHY’S La 
Parisienne. Model 131 is 
a very handsome Pink and 
White Breche Corset suit- 
able for medium to full 
hgure. Perfect fitting, 2 
pairs hose supporters, and 
well boned. All sizes. 


Usual ing 16/11 14/9 


ale Price 


La Parisienne. Model 125 
is a Silk French Broche, 
Pink Silk Elastic Top 1 in. 
above waist. For slight to 
medium figure. | Lightly 
boned, good depth below 
waist, 2 pairs Silk sup- 
porters. Unbreakable 


teels. Usual pric 
ist. Sale Price 16/9 


PENBERTHY’S Paris- 
ienne Mode} 090 is a light 
model Corset for medium 
igure. Low bust, long 
over hips, 2 pairs hose 


La Parisienne. Model 
132 is an extra heavy Cou- 
til, well boned, suitable for 


supporters, finished Satin stout figure. Very neatly 
Ribbon round top of corset. sry 15) 

Splendid fitting. sual price il 

Usual price 9/11 Sale Price 13/9 


Sale Price 7/6 


PENBERTHY'S — 
Famous Elastic 
Belt, no bones or | 

busk,6-holelacing Elastic Corset Model, 
at back, 11 ins. two pairs strong sus- 
deep. 2 pairssus- penders. Lighily boned. 
penders. Sizes 21 very splendid for all sports, 
to 30. Usualprice giving freedom of move- 
ment. Pink or White. 


Special Sale Price 0/0 


PENBERTHY’S La 
Parisienne Mode! 100 is a 
strong Sports Corset, fitted 
unbreakable steels, perfect 
hitting, 2 pairs hose sup- 
porters. 21 ins. to 26 ins. 


8/11 
Usual price 7/11 . 
sua /11 Sale Price 1/9 


_ the vacancies with non-Jews. The expulsion of Jews began; long lin. . 


of goods trains wended their way to the frontiers laden with Jew). , 
families who were being driven from theirhomes. Whenthe neighbour). 
States refused to receive them they were taken back and interned ;, 
concentration camps. Even to-day there are families who have bee, 
lying interned in these concentration camps for years, for no other crii:,. 
than because they were born Jews. Years will pass by and they wi) 
remain cooped up in their internment camps, till death comes to liberat. 
them. and young, women and children, greybeards and suckiin, . 
are still to-day confined in the concentration camp of Zalaegerszeg. Wh 
tales this place could tell of Jewish sufferings | One instance only: ty 
years ago Mme. Frida Adler wasinterned there. When the Russian Arn. 
entered Galicia she fled to Hungary. She became acquainted with . 
Polish Jew and went through a religious ceremony of warriage with hin 
Both were foreigners, neither of them had documents, they could not |. 
deported to Poland, so they were interned. Six months ago the husba: | 
was sent to Poland. According to Hungarian law, civil marriage only . 
recognised in Hungary. Frida Adler, therefore, was not recognised as}, 
wife, and was compelled to remain bebind in the concentration caw 
Four months ago she gave birth to her child and since then she h. 
been lying dangerously ill in the infirmary of the camp. The mot) : 
is on her death-bed, the baby is kept in the concentration camp, a: | 
unless by some lucky chance it is found possible to procure a passport: + 
her there are no means of getting either of them out. 

The anti-Jewish regime does not content itself with gratifying its 
murderous instincts. It also has economic schemes. herever thc 
Jews are driven out, members of the “ Awakening Magyars " take th. ir 
place. This is their payment for the services these “heroes” hav» 
rendered to the “Christian” regime. They established Obriatian oo. 
operative societies. They obtained all possible sorts of privileges ani 
facilities from the Government. Yet all of them have crashed, and lar;. 
numbers of people have lost the money which they had entrusted ‘» 
these people, who sought to make a business of their Obristian faith 
and their pogromist deeds. 

But the failure of their schemes has by no means put a stop to the 
movement to oust the Jews from the economic lifeof Hungary. Only the 
other day, one of the leaders of the “ Awakening Magyars,” Karl Wo’, 
declared at Debreczin, that “trade and industry must be entirely con. 
centrated in Hungarian hands. If there are legal obstacles in the way 
we will get rid of them.” These arenot empty words. The Hungarian 
Jews have learned to their cost that what these demagogues say to-day is 
to-morrow carried out by the Government. 

The statesmen who are at the helm in Hungary keep on asserting 
that they have established consolidation in the country. Indeed they 
have. Till now the persecutions of the Jews were carried out by 
“irresponsible elements”; to-day they are carried out in legal and con- 
stitutional form by the Government. Special laws are enacted for the 
purpose of getting rid of the Jews. Hitherto Jews were driven from their 
posts by force, illegally. Now a law has beon enacted to deprive the 
Jews of their posts. The last Jewish Government official has been dis- 
missed. 

It is stated that a law is to be introduced, which will compel all 
persons resident in Budapest, but born in other pirts of Hungary, to obtain 
special permission to remain in the capital. The intention is, of course, 
to drive large numbers of Hungarian-born Jews out of Budapest, where 
they have been resident for the greater portion of their lives, and where 
they have established their businesses and homes. The Government is 
indeed “ consolidating " Hungary. 


Anti-Jewish Politician Unseated. 


Klausenburg Senate rejects numerus clausus. 


[From our Correspondent.) BUDAPEST. 


One of the most strident anti-Semites in the Hungarian Chamber of 
Deputies, Dr. Franz Ulain, has bad to resign his seat in disgrace. He 
attacked the Liberal Party, under the leadership of Deputy Rassay, 
accusing it of having obtained fands from foreigu countries for the 
purpose of conduciing its recentelection campaign. He was challenged 
to produce bis proofs but was unable todo so. He submitted a number 
of documents which were found, however, to bear forged signatures. He 
was thereupon expelled from the Government Party and had to resign 
his seat in the Chamber. The incident is not yet closed, as the Rassay 
Party intends to take legal action against Dr. Ulain. The latter was one 
of the most intimate members of the group round the present Chief of 
State, Admiral Horthy. 

The Senate of Kiausenburg University has decided to reject the 
petition of the Rumanian students for the enforcement of a nunmwrus 
clausus against the Jews at the University. The Senate declares that a 
percentage norm is out of the question for Jews who are Rumanian 
citizens. It could be introduced against foreiguers, but in that case i 


would have to be applied to all foreigners and not exclusively to those 
who are Jews. 


The War against the Ku Klux Klan. 


Energetic Measures. 
; [From our Correspondent. | NEW YORK. 


Mr. David Hirshfield, Commissioner of Accounts in New York, has 
made a statement here that all city employees who are found to be 
members of the Ku Kiux Klan will be dismissed from the city’s service. 
Mr. Hirschfield declared that reports had reached him that the Klan was 
carrying on a campaign to enlist city employees, and that be would begin an 
immediate investigation with a view to “ weeding out” all employees in 
city departments who had sworn allegiance to the Invisible Empire. Mr. 
Hirshfield’s announcement was made in the absence of Mr. Hylan, the 
Mayor of New York, but no doubt was expressed that he spoke with the 
authority of the Mayor, by whose initiative the campaign againstthe Kian 
in New York was started. 

East Side Post 868 of the American Legion has resolutions 
condemning the Klan as “100 per cent. un-American.” Similar resola- 
tions have been adopted by the Colonel Harry Cutler Post No. 3, Hebrew 
Veterans of the Wars of the Republic. 

A conference has been held in New York of representatives of Jewish 
organigations and cultural institutions, at which it was decided to 
establish in New York a Jewish Culture League. The League will conduot 


its work exclusively in Yiddish. A Committee of thirty-one persons was 
elected, and an Executive of seven. 
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The Hungarian Fascisti. The Mecca of the Thrifty i 


the name of Hangarists. A large number of deputies, Government officials, 
and army officers were present at the inaugural meeting. The chair was 


taken by Government Oounc'lior Jeno Gudy. He defended the Fascisti 

movement in Hungary against the attacks made on it by the Liberal 5 
Press. “ We do not intend to organise an anti-Semitic persecution of the . 

Jews, but we will fight against the economic supremacy of the Jews in 

our country,” he said. 


Ex-Deputy Soltan Hormyanezky, now jadge in the Budapest criminal 


court, and ex-Premier Stefan Friedrich were among the speakers. 
Government Councillor Paul Sacskovich was elected President of the 
Hungarian Fascistt. 


SALE 


Turkish Government and the Jewish Schools. 
Cm in good time to Wallis's on Monday 


_ 
morning to secure the marvellous bar- 


The Jewish World Relief Conference. 
gains which we are offering in every 


[From our Correspondent. | PARIS. 
The Turkish Government has notified the Alliance Isradlite Universelle 
that it will not permit the opening of new Jewish schools. Existing 
schools, however, are to be permitted to continue their work. 
The Executive of the Jewish World Relief Conference bas agreed to 
department. Immense stocks must be cleared 
to make way for our new Spring Goods. The 
reductions are absolutely staggering, manv lines 
being offered literally at half the original 
prices. Remember—Mondavy next at Wallis’s. 


pay the fees of groups of needy Jewish students in the Universities of 
Kieff, Odessa, Rostov, Kharkoff, and Lkaterinosiav. The Executive has 
also opened kitchens fort the Jews in the Dniester district. The Executive 
continues to receive large sums in aid of the Ukrainian Jews from Harbin. 
Jews of the Far East also keep up a naman for nine bundred Jewish 
childen at Elizabethgrad. 


-_ 
Foreign and Dominion News Items. Write to-day 
for Illustrated & 
THe wedding has taken place in Shanghai of Mr. George Ephraim Sale 
Sokolsky to Miss Rosalind Phang, a Chinese young lady, who is a con- Catal . 
vert to Judaism. The bride, who waseducatedin England, is a licentiate atatogue. 


of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 

THE budget of the Vienna Jewish Community for the new year will 
be twelve milliard kronen. 

Dr. HEINISCH, President of the Austrian Republic, was present at the 
opening of the Elizabeth Home for Girls, Vienna. 

THe Czecho-Slovakian Parliament has rejected the motion of the 
German anti-Semites tointroduce a percentage norm for Jewish professors 
and students. 


THE Lithuanian Government contemplates the introduction of a State 
monopoly of sugar, salt, and oil. The enforcement of the monopoly is 
bound to prove a very severe biow to the Jewish merchants. Br 

DR. BENJAMIN JABLONS, the well-known surgeon of New York, has 
discovered a new serum to combat gangrene. Dr. Jablons distinguished 
himself during the Balkan war, and received the Order of St. Sava from ) 
King Peter of Serbia in 1914. | 

THE French Government has accepted the legacy of art treasures 
bequeathed to it by the late Baroness Salomon de Rothschild. 

A Jewish Correspondence Bureau cable from Warsaw reports that the 
Director of the High School at Kattowitz has ordered the expulsion 
of all Jewish students. 

Dr. FRANZ ROSENZWEIG has been called to the Chair of Jewish 
Religious Knowledge and Jewish Ethics at the University of Frankfort. 


STYLISH 
COAT 


Beautiful Coat in 

Velour Cloth, with 

new Roll Collar of 

Beaver Coney, 

Colours: Mole, / 
Nigger, Beaver, / 

Kingtsher, Navy 
| and Black. 

Worth 84/- 


SALE 
PRICE 


« 


Jewish Marriage Law Reform. 


bor 4 
From Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches, M.A. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. No. A801. RICH SILK 
§1rr,—The information conveyed to you by your Constantinople 
correspondent regarding the “Marriage Law Reform” proposed by the | TAF FE TA FR Oo CK = 
Beth Din of that city, is certainly important enough to justify the - Prettily Embroidered and Beaded, | 
prominence given to it in your leading note in your last week's issue. It a lours : Ivory, Sky, Pink, Lemon, Jade, + 
seems a pity, however, that your correspondent has not given the Rose, Navy; 
names of the Rabbis who now form the Ecclesiastical Authority in 
Constantinople, and has not indicated more clearly the attitude : “SALE PRICE 19/ | 1 | — f 
which these Rabbis take up towards the requirements of Jewish ; 
Law and Tradition. The summarised exposé of the views of the is , 


Constantinople Beth Din on the questions of 72122, of the admissibility of 
WON PY PVP, of the power of a Leth Din to dissolve a “conditional” 
marriage, etc., is so open to criticism that it seems doubtful whether any 
reliable Rabbinic authority would deal with the problems involved in the 
manner indicated by your correspondent. The comparison between a 
marriage contracted 'X)M 72 and the obligations towards his wife which a 
husband may impose upon himself in the 721N5 2’ is very unsound, and 
can scarcely be accepted as coming from an authority versed in the laws 
of 

There is one statement, however, which seems to be in need of 
immediate correction. “ All Rabbinates, in the interests of Jewish family 
life,” your correspondent asserts, “have for several centuries allowed 
the introduction into the marriage contract of certain clauses apparently 
contradictory to the injunctions of the Torah,” and he gives as an 
instance the undertaking of the husband in the 721M not to re-marry 
during the lifetime of his wife, and not to divorce her except with the 
consent of the Beth Din. The fact is that conditions which contradict 
the injunctions of the Torah are not valid (except if they are con- 
fined to M2DP 3"), and that the instance of a husband undertaking 


ASTONISHING 
VALUE IN SILK 
DEPARTMENT 


Two Typical Examples : 


BLACK SATIN DE CHINE 


A beautiful dress Silk, very pure and bright, 
thoroughly reliable in wear. 36 inches wide, ; 


Usually py PRICE, per vard 4/ 1 1 


PATTERNS POST FREE. ity 


Moet N20’ is distinctly given in the Shulchan Aruch fe 
as a condition which is not in conflict with the laws of the Torah vsennens | we RICH STRIPED TAF F ETAS Hi 
(1 Po Mp OD Lens). The undertaking not to give ©) without the LADIES’ CHEMISE SILK, Black and White, and Navy and White | ' 
consent of the Rabbinic authorities is, of course, also to be regarded as in good quality Long- | Only; white ground, pin stripe, four widths of Pig 
MIFW IPR,  eloth, exquisitely trim- | stripe, superb quality, double width. 
While admitting the great hardships that frequently arise in the cases _ med embroidery Usually 6/11. 3 / 1 1 3 . 
of an M1” = of a man refusing to aie: D3 to a deserted or civilly Women's S11 SALE PRICE, per yard | 
divoreed wife, I doubt very much whether the rem to be provided eh bis : i 
the suggested introduction of into the Jewish 4/58 NO PATTERNS CAN BE SENT. 


6, Millerfiela Pace, Helborn Circus, London, E.C. | 


Edinburgh. 
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Prize Distributions. 
JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BOARD. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils attending the Rutland 
Street Classes was held on Tuesday of last week. Mrs. Edward Davis 
distributed the awards. The children were provided with an entertainment. 

At the Commercial Street Classes the prizes were distributed by 
Mrs. Cecil Davis. Miss M. Nathan delivered an address. An entertain- 
ment for the children followed. 

The annual prize distribution to the children attending the Lower 
Chapman Street Classes was held last week. In the absence of Mrs. and 
Miss Rosenstern, who provided a treat for the children, Mrs. L. Geffen 
distributed the prizes. The Rev. L. Geffen complimented the choir, and 
praised the excellent work done at the classes. Thanks were accorded 
to the superintendent and teachers on the motion of Mr. B. Mocatta. Mr. 
§. Fink, the Superintendent, gave a résumé of the year’s work. The 
number of pupils on the roll was nearly five hundred, and the average 
attendance over 90 per cent. A presentation from the staff was made to 
Miss F. Goldston, whois leaving the Board’s service in consequence of 
her forthcoming marriage. 


West Ham Associate Synagogue. 
SIYUM OF SEPHER TORAH. 

The Siyum of a Sepher Torah, presented by Mr. 8S. Zucker, ex- Warden 
‘tf the synagogue, was held last week. A portion of the Mincha service 
was conducted by Master |. Labowitch, assisted by the children’s choir. 
Dayan L. Mendelsohn, M.A., delivered an address. Other presentations 
were a mantie by Mrs. Zucker; a silver breastplate by Mr. David L. 
Jacobs, of Hull; and a pointer by Messrs. Sol and Isaac Jacobs, inv 
memory of their mother. 


Redmans Road Talmud Torah. 
LADIES’ SOCIETY. 

The Society held its annual meeting last week. The Principal of the 
Talmud Torah, the Rev. J. K. Goldbloom, referred to the loss sustained 
by the Institution by the death of Mrs. R. Milgrom, Vice-President of the 
Society. Rabbi M. Rabbinowitz spoke on the excellent work done for 
the Institution. The balance-sheet showed an income of £196 (which 
included £80, the proceeds of a Ball arranged by the junior members of 
the Society at Finsbury Town Hall) and an expenditure of £223. During 
the year 100 pairs of boots and 100 suits were distributed by the Society 
to poor children of the Talmud Torah. Last week Mr. and Mrs. Segaloff 
distributed twenty pairs of boots. Mrs. H. Grodzinski appealed for funds, 
and £23 was collected. The balance-sheet was adopted. The following 
were elected :—Mesdames H. Grodzinski, President; 8. Portugal and A. 
Newfield, Vice-Presidents; N. Steinberg, Treasurer; D. Milgrom, B. 
Sterling, and A. Cochins, Auditors: and a Committee. 


Yeshibah Etz Chaim 
— 
GIFTS OF BOOKS. 


The chinuch of two sets of O’2 (Babylonian and Jerusalem) and other 


valuable books was held at the Yeshibah last Sunday. Rabbi A. Hyman 
INI 


COME WITH 


CONFIDENCE 


AND BUY 


BOZWIN 


Beauty of Zion Brands of Wines and Spirits 


Behind every bottle there is a £1,000 Guarantee 
that the contents are Pure, Genuine & Kasher 


PALESTINE PRODUCE. 


CHAIKIN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Head Office: 72/4, Brick Lane, E.1 


‘Phone: LONDON WALL 8860, Telegrams: “KaDIMAH, LONDOW.” 


from Dr. L. D. Barnett was discussed. 


presided. The “Shass Babli,” twenty-three volumes (Vilna edition), wa: 

nted by Mrs. Hilda B. Supran and her family, in memory of the |at. 

Mr. Supran. The “Shass Yerushalmi” was presented by Mr. and Mr« 

meee Kay. Other books were presented by members of the Ladic« 
iety. 

The Principal, Rabbi J. Green, referred to the success achieved by the 
pupils and to the good work done by the Ladies’ Society. He also spoke 
of the great loss sustained by the Yeshibah by the death of Mrs. Ros. 
Milgrom. Rabbi M. Rabbinowitz, in the course of his address, thanked th. 
respective donors for their interest and encouragement. A special trea: 
was provided to the pupils of the evening classes. 


COUNCIL MEETING, 


The third meeting of the Council for the Amelioration of the Lega) 
Position of the Jewess was held on Thursday of last week. Mrs. | 
Lesser, President, was in the chair. Letters were read from many 
orthodox Rabbis and ministers abroad and in the Colonies, expressin. 
sympathy with the aims of the Council, and it was decided that propa 
ganda work among women need not be undertaken in lands where ti. 
leading Rabbis were thus in sympathy. Miss Henrietta Szold (of th: 
Palestine Hadassah) and organisations of Jewish women abroad bad al«o 
written in support of the movement. A valuable suggestion received 


‘Beth Hamedrash and Jewish Institute. 
Last Friday evening the Rev. H. M. Bendas lectured on “The 
Sabbath.” On Saturday evening an illustrated lecture on “ Anglo-Jewish 
Worthies” was delivered by Dayan Feldman. To-morrow evening an 
illustrated lecture on “The Einstein Theory” will be delivered by Dr. 
Selig Brodetsky, M.A., | 


L.B.S. Social Club. 


A reception was held last Tuesday at Slater’s Restaurant, Oxford 
Street. Mr. A. Tarlo, President of the Lodzer Benevolent Society, who 
occupied the chair in the absence, on account of fliness, of Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, President of the Club, said that the Club was doing excellent 
work by devoting its surplas funds for charitable purposes. He moved 
that Alderman Oscar Tobin, J.P., ex-Mayor of Stepney, and Councillor 
Harry. Kosky, J.P., the present Mayor of Stepney, be elected President 
and Vice-President respectively. The motion was carried. Mr. A. E. 
Diamond, Treasurer of the Club and Hon. Secretary of the Lodzer 
Benevolent Society, in proposing the toast of the Ciub, coupled with the 
name of the Lodzer Benevolent Society, said that since the Benevolent 
Society had been established eight years ago it had been doing good and 
noble work. Dr. H. L. Fraenkel responded. A dance was also held, at 
which Mr. G. Marco acted as M.C, 


News in Brief. 


East London Synagogue.—The Mayor of Stepney (Councillor H. Kosky, 
J.P.), has presented fifty copies of the Singer Prayer Book to the 
Synagogue as a mark of his appreciation of the arrangements made for 
the Mayoral service held there. 

Hambro Synagogue.—The following delivered addresses during the past 
few weeks at the Children’s Sabbath Afternoon Services: Mr. 8. M. 
Lebrman, B.A., on “Customs and Symbols in Judaism”; Mr. D. Levene 
on “A Jewish Heroine”; the Rev. W. Esterson on “The Significance of 
the Dream in Judaism.” 

Stepney Orthodox Synagogue.—A meeting was held on Sunday. Mr. N. 
Fisher presided, The balance-sheet, showing income £2,585 and expendi- 
ture £2,544, was adopted. The following were electéd :‘Messrs. N. Fisher, 
Hon. President; M. Wilenitz, President; L. Boorziusky, Vice-President ; 
M. Behrmau, Treasurer; 8. Goldberg, and B. Rosenberg, Wardens; 68. 
Adler Levene, J. Levitta, KE. Marks, H. Levy, and N. Ticolsky, Trustees ; 
A. Weller and L. Goldberg, Auditors: and a Committee of fourteen 

Cannon Street Road Synagogue.-The annual meeting was held at 
the Synagogue Hall last week. Mr. J. Minsky, President, was in the 
Chair. The baiance-sheet, which showed au income of £2,010 and expen- 
diture of £1,915, was adopted. The following were elected: Messrs. J. 
Minsky, President; J. Saietta, Vice-President; 8S. L. Bard, Treasurer; 
M. Stopnitzky and E. Plotzkar, Wardens; A. Lipshitz, I. Cutler, M. 


- Chalfin, B. Jacobs, D. Forstadt and D. Burstein, Auditors; H. Kintzler, 


Secretary ; 5. Sagovitz, Collector; and a Committee of twelve. 


Fieldgate Street Synagogue.— Mr. Daniel Goldstein, who has occupied the 
position of Warden for ten years, and had resigned the position, bas been 
elected Life-Warden in appreciation of his services. . gree eee 

‘Tottenham Congregation.—Mr. D. Barnett presided at the annual 
meeting. “I'he following were elected: Messrs. D. Barnett, President ; 
J. Meltzer and I. Davis, Vice-Chairmen; M. Hoffman, Treasurer; L. 
Landy, Warden; N. Lubofsky and B. 8. Polack, Trustees; W. Léwis, 
E. Silver, and H. Ruben, Auditors; P. Levy, M. Geppert, D. Weisbloom, 
G. Gris, and B. Sack, Committee ; P. Hobsbaum, Collector ; M. Tomback, 
Headmaster of Talmud Torah Classes and Secretary. 

Walthamstow and Leyton Synagogue Classes.—The Rev. I. E. Goller, 
the superintendent, has initiated special Saturday morning services’ for 
children, after the usual Sabbath service. To-morrow Master A’ Kapiloff 
will conduct the service, and Master A. Singer will deliver an addiess. 

Society for the Distribution of Jewish Literatare.—Dr. Lester Samuels 
lectured last Friday at the Jewish Free Reading Room on “ Jewish 
Medicine—Ancient and Modern.” The lecture was followed by a 
discussion on the sources of medical knowledge of the ancient Jews. 
Thanks were accorded to the lecturer on the motion of Mr. Spivak (the 
Chairman), seconded by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Wolverhampton. This 
evening, Mr. Brotman will be the lecturer. nye 

Grocery Relief Fund.—Last week 396 families received parcels of 
groceries consisting of tea, cocoa, rice, sugar, barley, condensed milk, 
and soap. Through the kindness of Mrs. Herman Strauss and. 
Vandenbergh each receipient was handed a packet of marggrine,, as, well. 
as apples and oranges, the gift of Mr. de Leuy, , . 

City of London. Hospital for Diseases of the Chest.—Help is needed to make 
up a serious deficiency on the annual income and also for urgent sanitary 
and other improvements which involve an expenditure of £8,000, towards 
which £2, is in hand. The maintenance of the Sanatorium at 
Seundéstob, Bucks, requires an additional income Of £2,000; 
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| invited to view the Hospital, which lies on the Bethnal Green side of 
Victoria Park. The Treasurer is Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bart., and th: 
Chairman Sir A. Kaye Butterworth. 


Yeshibah Gates of Law.—A special performance in aid of the funds 
was held at the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel. As the result of an 
auction by Mr. Moss Deyong, £300 was realised for the Institution. The 
President, Mr. C. Finegold, thanked all who had supported the function. 


Chevra Ben Zakkai.—Dr. 8. Brodetsky will deliver a lantern lecture 
on “Jews and Science” next Sunday, at a quarter past five, at the 
Society's headquarters, 126, Greon Lanes. Mr. L. Herman will preside. 


Richmond Jewish Ladies’ Society.—The members have sent 170 warm 

eS a to the following institutions: The Jewish Maternity Home, 

ewish Hospital, Jewish Day Nursery, and the Highbury House. Twenty 
guineas were also distributed among hospitals and institutions. 


Eureka Social Clab.—This newly formed club has held its first meeting. 
Ite objects are to participate in literary and social activities. The Hon. 
Secretary is E. Mankin, 15, St. Mark Street, E. 1. 


Jews’ Free School Old Boys’ Clab.—Last week a gold watch was pre- 
sented to Mr. M. Selinsky, a membcr of the Committee and Hon. Secretary 
ofthe Literary Section, who has since left for America. Mr. L. Finerman, 
in making the presentation, referred in appreciative terms to the valuabie 
services rendered to the Ciub by the recipient. Other speakers were : 
Messrs. H. H. Wimborne, I. Judelson (Hon. Secretary), M. Marks, I. M. 
Simons, D. H. Morris, A. Spector, and 8. Klein. It was decided to hang 
the portrait of Mr. Selinsky in the Club room. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—D. M,. Stern (Rev. J. Polack’s House) has been 
elected to an Exhibition for Natural Sciences at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. JOHN ISAAca, Assistant Sexton of the United Synagogue Burial 


Society, has been elected an honorary Life-Governor of the Home 


for Aged Jews, in recogaition of his services in organising a concert in aid 
of the institution. 


MR. DepuTY GeorGe H. H&RILBUTH has been appointed Chairman of 
the Watch Committee of the Westminster City Council. 


COUNCILLOR LEO HIRSCHFELD has been elected a member of the 
Pablic Health and the Maternity and Child Welfare Committees of the 
Camberwell Borough Council. 7 


Tue Rev. J. F. Stern, Chairman of the Mile End Guardians, and Mrs. 


Stern, a member of the Board, visited the Institution and Hospital of the — 


Guardians, Bancroft Road, last Monday. Mr. Stern addressed the old 
people after dinner. Among the visitors were the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Stepney. The Mayor spoke a few kindly words to the aged folk. 
Daring the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Stern visited the London Hospital and 
the Scattered Homes of the Mile End Guardians. 


A NUMBER of Jews are on the Committee of the North Hackney Junior 
Liberal Association, the President of which is Mr. P. Guedalia. 


A suM of money was collected at the celebration of the Barmitzvah 


“4 son of Mr. and Mrs. C. Garolnick, for the Brick Lane Talmud 
orah. 


THE People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor, the head 
office of which is at 14, Clifford Street, W. 1, has opened a number of 
dispensaries in the metropolis. The Committee appeal to our readers 
for support to help them carry on their humanitarian work. 


“I HAVE often noticed that the London public shows extraordinary 
kindness to persons in distress,’ said Mr. Douglas Oowburn, deputy 
coroner, at anu inquest at Paddington on Hannah Busnach, 72, of Stoney 
Lane, Bishopsgate, described as a “ Hebrew watcher of the sick and 
dying,” who died in an omnibusin Regent Street. It was stated that 
all the passengers did everything they could to assist the woman when 
she collapsed; one woman bought brandy and smelling salts for her. A 
verdict of death from natural causes was recorded. 


TRADE NOTICES. 

Mr. SAMUEL the well-known auctioneer, of the Blenheim 
Galleries, 7, Blenheim Street, New liond Street, was the sabject of a cartoon in 
the current issue of. Mey/air. The issue also contains an illustrated article 
dealing with the firm of Samuel Walirock aud Co. 


Messrs. Joskrn NATHAN AND Cv., LTD., the proprietors of (:jaxo, announce 
that the divideud for the half-year ending December $list on the A 7 per cent. 
Preference Shares, both old aud new, will be paid on January Ist. In the case 
yo one Or Shares She dividend will be calculated from the dates of payment of 
the calls. 


MESSRS. GOLDSCHMIDT AND HoWwLAND, of 15, Heath Street, Hampstead, 
have, during the year, sold properties to the value of £250,000. 


OFFICIAL arrangements have been made by the Polish State Bank and the 
American Express Co., Inc., for sending money to Poland with the utmost speed 
and absolute security, at extremely moderate charges. An outstanding feature 
of this scheme is that payees reccive the fairest possible treatment as regards 
the conversion of the sterling remitted into Polish currency, and that the whole 
sterling amount of the remittance will be returned to the sender, regardless of 
what.the rate of exchange may be at the time, if for any reason payment in 
Poland should not take place. ‘I'he remitter will be allowed to satisfy himself 
that his friends have received the money by inspecting their original receipt. 
which will be forwarded from Poland and kept on file by the American Express 


Co., Inc., 84, Queen Street, Cireapside, F.C, 4. 


Sinai Movement. 
Under the auspices of the Sinai League, Dr. S. Brodeteky will deliwera 


lecture on Wedn y next, at eight o'clock, at the hal! of the Beth Hamedrash, 
Mulberry Street, E.1. 


Wanted: An Invalid’s Wheeled Chair. 
-- 


From Miss L. Mocatta, Secretary, Ladies’ Conjoint Con mittee. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—The Ladies’ Conjoint Committee are very anxious to obtain a 
amall-sized wheeled chair for one of their workwomen, who has, unfortu- 
mately, become paralysed. If she had a chair she could move from her 


room to her kitchen, and so be able to wash for her young family and 
their: meats. The woman is well known to the Committee as 
Bg a vory 


great pleasure to be able to help her in her affliction. 
| Faithfully yours, 


“«Middlogex Street, 


reapectable hard-working woman, and it would afford them 


41, Ox 


JEwisH COOKERY. 


CHEESE DISHES. 


Cheese Cutlets. 


Edges, two. 
Miik, 7 pint. 
Seasoning. 


BRING the milk to the boil. Sprinkle in the spaghetti, and boil gently 
until quite tender. Then add the butter and the flour, mixed to a thin 
paste with a little cold water. Re-boil, keeping it well stirred. Remove 
from the fire, stir in the cheese and one lightly-beaten egg. Season with 
salt and cayenne. Turn the mixture on to a plate, and allow it to get 
cold. Then form into “ cutlets,” and dip each in fine crumbs; then coat 


with egg, and again dip in crumbs. Fry a golden brown and serve very 
hot. 7 


Cheese and Temato Rarebit. 


Made mustard, + teaspoonful. 
Hot buttered toast. 


( heese (grated', 4 oz 
+paghetti (raw), 2 oz. 
Butter, loz 

Fiour, 4 oz 


Che se, 4 oz, 
Tomato purée, | teacupful 
Breadcrumbs, 2 tablespoonfula 


SHRED or grate the cheese, and put it into a saucepan with the 


mustard and a dust of cayenne. Add the crumbs and tomato purée, and 
stir overa gentle heat until it is thoroughly hot and quite smooth, but do 
not let it boil. Cut the toast into pieces, arrange on a hot dish, and pour 


the mixture over. 
Cheese Pie. 
breadcrumbs, 3 oz. Milk 
Grated cheese, 6 oz. Seasoning. 
Two exes. 


MIX the crumbs and cheese, and season with salt and pepper. Beat 
up the eggs and stir them into the crumbs and cheese, and add sufficient 
milk to make the mixture the consistency of batter. Pour the mixture 
into a greased pie dish, and bake in a moderate oven until it is just set 
and a nice brown on top. 


Cheese Straws. 


Falf-yolk of egg. 
Cayenne. 
Butter, 2 oz Salt 


Sirt the flour into a basin with the salt and cayenne; rub in the 
butter and add the cheese. Beat up the egg with a little water, and mix 
the other ingredients with it to a stiff paste. Roll out about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Cut into strips, and bake in a slow oven until crisp and 
just turning pale brown. 


Fiour, 2 oz 
Grated cheese, 3 oz. 


Spinach with Cheese. 


Spinach, 2 Ibs. Putter, 1 oz 
Cheese (grated), 2 oz Salt and pepper 


PREPARE and boil the spinach until tender; then drain it and chop 
finely. Stir in the butter and the cheese (with the exception of two 
teaspoonfuls), and season carefully ; return to the saucepan and re-heat, 
Turn into a hot dish, sprinkle over the remaining cheese, and garnish 
with sippets of toast or hard-boiled egg. 


The delightful and refreshing edour 
of LAVENDER isappreciated by young 
and old alike. he old world per- 
fume is embodied enchantingly ia 
Price’s OLD FNGLIsH LAVENDER 
SQUARES (as charming as the flower). 


LSI LSI 


KS AV AS LSI LST 


This Pure Toilet Soap is attractively 

packed in neat wooden boxes containing 
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PRICE'S 
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7. 
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THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 


The Keren Kayemeth (Jewish National Fund). 
> 


HEADQUARTERS IN JERUSALEM. 


The transfer of the head office of the Keren Kayemeth from the 
Hague to Jerusalem in accordance with the resolution of the 
Zionist Conference last September, has now been effected, and the con- 
sequent re-organisation of the work has been completed. The Keren 
Kayemeth is the first Zionist institution to remove its central offices to 
Eretz Yisrael. On account of lack of suitable accommodation in the town 
itself, premises have been temporarily leased for the head office in the 
Greek Colony, half-an-hour’s distance, to the south from the old City. 
The decision of the Directors to erect a special building for the Keren 
Kayemeth on national land has not yet materialised. 

The Palestine Directors are, as has been announced, Messrs. M. 
Ussishkin, Van Vriesland, Wilkansky, and also Prof. Warburg, who will 
shortly arrive in the country. Mr. Ussishkin is the Head of the Palestine 
Directorate and also occupies the position of Governor in the name of the 
Zionist Organisation. 

The new reorganised Head Office is now composed of three depart- 
ments, Land, Propaganda, and Finance, the heads of which are Mr. 
Ettinger, Dr. Zweig, and Dr. Granovsky, who together form the Manage- 
ment of the Head Office under the Chairmanship of Mr. Ettinger. 

Three delegates for purposes of propaganda have been appointed. 
They are Mme. Bella Pevsner, of Tel-Aviv, who will tour Southern and 
Eastern Asia, Australia and New Zealand, Dr. Weisl, who has been sent 
to Czecho-Slovakia, and Mr. Elmaleh, well-known in Sephardi circles, 
who is to conduct propaganda in the Middle East. 


Palestinian Workers’ Organisation. 
—~<@— - — 
CONFERENCE IN \FEBRUARY. 


On February 23rd, the second general conference uf Jewish workers’ 
organisations in Palestine will be held at Tel-Aviv. The first conference, 


held about two years ago at Haifa, brought into being the United Labour. 


Organisation of Palestine, the Histadruth Haovdim. The election of 
the delegates to attend the conference will be held on the 12th of Tebeth 
(December Slst). Every fifty members may send one delegate. The 
elections are on the system of proportional representation. 

On December 16th the third conference was opened at Haifa of the 
Zionist Socialist Party in Palestine, Achduth Haavodah (the Palestine 
Poale Zion}. The agenda comprises the report of the Party Executive, 
relations or the Party to the Histadruth Haovdim, methods of colonisa- 
tion, political activity, relations with the Arabs, the Palestine Workers’ 
Fund, publishing activity, the Poale Zion andthe Zeire Zion, relationship 
with the Socialist International, etc. 


Jerusalem Girls’ College. 


—_ 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 


An urgent appeal is being made for contributions in aid of Jerusalem . 


Girls’ College. A sum of £25,000 is urgently needed, (1) to pay off the 
debt of £7,000 on the site, (2) to complete the first boarding hostel, 
already half-built, which it is hoped to open in the autumn, and (3) to 
begin building the first section of the College buildings. Sir Wyndham 
Deedes, writing on behalf of the Palestine Administration, stated that 
regret to see the disapearance of an 
educational institution such as this, which was run under British auspices. 

Contributions may be sent to the Bishop of Jerusalem, St George’s 
ee Se or Miss Warburton, British High School for Girls, 

erusaiem. 


Land of Israel News in Brief. — 

DURING the coming year the forces in Palestine will be reduced to 
two armoured-car companies, one and one-third air squadrons, one Indian 
infantry battalion, one Indian cavairy regiment, and 500 gendarmes. 

THE pro-Zionist Arabs have asked the High Commissioner to arrange 
new elections for a Supreme Moslem Council, on account of the fact that 
the present members supported the Arab Executive in its extreme 
agitation against Zionism. 

' AS a result of the petition of the local Jews the Post Office at Rosh- 
Pinah will in future be closed on Saturdays. 

ELEVEN huadred immigrants arrived in Palestine in November. 

Three hundred immigrants landed during the first week of December. 


THE Zionist Executive is endeavouring to find temporary employ- 


Send Money Poland 


by American Express 


UR OFFICIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
with the Polish State Bank provide 
complete security and payment in 

any part of Poland at full rate of exchange. 
If for any reason payment is not made, 
your money will be refunded in sterling. 
Moderate fixed charges and quick service. 


For particulars, apply to :— ss 
Inc. 


American Express Co. 


84, Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone: City 3310, 


ment for about three thousand Jewish workmen who will be thrown «-; 
of work during the rainy season in Palestine.. 

THe Emir Abdullah has arrived in Jerusalem. 

A METEOROLOGICAL Station is being established at Tel-Aviv, und. 
the direction of Dr. Baruch. 

Ma. Storrs, Governor of Jerusalem, recently visited Petach-Tikya).. 
The President of the local community made a speech, emphasising t), 
necessity of abolishing the immigration restrictions. 

THE Government has recently advanced £2,100 im loans to Jewi:;), 
colonists in the South of Palestine for a period of three years at six >, 
cent. interest. 

An Arab has been sentenced to two weeks’ imprisonment for ,» 
assault on Jews at Talpioth. A Jew, for threatening to retaliate, receive 
six weeks’ imprisonment. 


Palestine Arabs. 


| 
DELEGATION AGAIN IN LONDON. 


DEFIANCE OF ENGLAND, 

The Palestine Arab Delegation, consisting of Mousa Kazim Pa-1, 
el-Husseini, Mr. Shibly Jamal, and Mr. Amin Tamimi, has arrived ip 
London from Lausanne. It.is understood that their visit to London is 
due to the fact that the Marquess of Curzon considered that the question: 
which they raised came under the Colonial Office rather than the Foreign 
Office. The delegates will seek an opportunity to put their case before 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


In a manifesto communicated to the Press, Kazim Pasha, in beha!! 
of the delegation, said: 


We have come to England to lay our views before the British 
Government, because since we were here in the summer a new 
Government has come into office, and we are certain that this 
Government is more sympathetic to the Arabs of Palestine and the 
whole Arab people, and is willing to establish tranquiility in Palestine 
as well as in England. 

The Palestine Arab Congress at Nablus rejected the mandate ai 
its meeting last August, because the people were not consulted astothe 
choice of a mandatory Power in accordance with Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League, and also as to the terms of the mandate 
which was drawn up solely for the benefit of the Zionists. By 
Article 22 the mandatory Power is supposed to do nothing but advise 
and assist, whereas the present Administration in Palestine rules 
the country as if it were a Crown Colony. 

The only solution of the present difficulties wou!d be for England 
to keep her word, given on various occasions both to King Hussein of 
the Hejaz and to the Arab peoplesthemselves. By this word England 
pledged herself to assist the Arab people to get their independence. 

The people of Palestine realise that it is necessary to have British 
advice and support, but it must not be advice and support 
imposed on them forcibly. It must be voluntarily asked for 
by the people of Palestine, and this can be brought about oniy by 
giving the Arab people their independence, after which some sort of 
treaty might be concluded between England and Palestine. 

With Arab independence Jews would be aliowed to come in as 
well as other immigrants, in so far asthe country can support them, 
and in so far as they prove themselves beneficial to the country. Aj! 
questions of immigration must rest entirely with the National Govern. 
ment, which will lay down laws for immigration. As far as the 
Jewish National Home is concerned, as implied in the Balfour 
Declaration, the Arab people of Palestine absolutely refuse to agree 
toit. The Arabs feel now that the Jews have come to dominate them 
and not to live side by side with them as they did before the war, 
and, necessarily, a high-spirited and independent race like the Arabs 
can never brook such a subjugation. There is a very strong pro- 
Turkish feeling in Palestine, and it has been created by England s 
own doing. She has forced the Arabs to throw themselves, as it were, 
on the side of the Turks. 

The Lausanne Conference has been a difficult one, but I think it 
is likely to end in a settlement of the Near East question, as far as 
the Turks are concerned. The example of Turkey has been a great 
incentive, and there is a very strong Arab feeling that all Arab 
peoples must unite, as the Turks have done, if hey want to get 
anything from the Powers. The lesson they have learned from the 
Tarks is that the latter won their power by the sword, and unless the 
Western Powers realise in time that the object-lesson of the Turks is 
not going to be thrown away on Turkey's neighbours I fear there will 
be further trouble in store for Europe in the Near East. 

The solution that we have come to submit would relieve the 
British taxpayer of the financial burdens of Palestine, since, if a 
National Government were established in the country, there would 
be no neéd for any British troops or the expenditure of one penny 
from the British Treasury. As long as the present Administration in 
Palestine remains the British taxpayer will have to face a big bill at 
the end of each year, and the bill may be bigger as time goes on. 


The Actions Committee. 


MEETING POSTPONED. 


The Executive of the Zionist Organisation announces that by arrange- 
ment with the Presidential Board of the Actions Committee it was 
decided to postpome the meeting fixed for the 25th December. The 
decision was arrived at in view of Dr. Weizmann’s desire to take part in 
the proceedings of the meeting. As, however, he will be unable to return 
from Palestine before the beginning of January, it was resolved that the 
deliberations should start on Sunday, January 14th. The proceedings 
an at three o'clock in the Zionist Offices, Sachsische Strasse 6, 

erlin. 

In view of the fact that questions of great importance will be 
discussed at the meeting, the Executive of the Zionist Organisation hope 
that all members of the Actions Committee will endeavour to attend. 


New Moslem Tactics. 


RELIGIOUS AGITATION. | 
. The-Moslem delegates who met at Angora, including the Palestinian 
delegates, have decided to conduct a religious instead of a political agita- 
tion in India, Persia, Turkestan and Afghanistan, in favour of a Mostem 
Palestine. They will allege that a slight has been offered tothe Moham- 
—— in entrusting the Jews with the control of the ‘Moslem Holy 
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Palestine and Rumanian Jews. 
DR. GOLDSTEIN AND THE WORK FOR THE KEREN HAYESOD. 
[From a Correspondont.) 

Rumanian Zionism, like the whole tenour of Jewish life in 
has certain peculiarities which are both universally Jewish and at the 
same time are Levantine-Kamanian. Kumanian Jewry consists of a 

eration of several Jewish types curiously blended into one per- 
sonality. The Jew of Rumania is in many respects like the Jew from 
Austria, Russia, or Hungary, but at the same time he has ideas and 
manners of his country and a certain smartness and vivacity of a pure 
Levantine. He possesses a Warm Jewish feeling and an unmistakable 
Jewish patriotism, he is more cultured and polished than his Russian 
coreligionists, he has his share of Zadikim Yeshiboth and long Ka/tans. 
Naturally Zionism in Rumania has the main characteristics of the 
Rumanian Jews. The War and the Balfour Declaration brought tens of 
thousands of Jews into the.ranks of the Zionist Movement, but the 
popular enthusiasm, sincere and warm as it was,.was extremely shallow 
and short-lived. It reached its high-water mark at the time of Sir 
Herbert Samuel's appointment, and it has been ebbing away ever since. 

Iu these conditions, the great amount of practical—and therefore very 
ungrateful—work for Palestine which has been carried on by the Zionist 
leaders in the country seems remarkable. The official Zionist Organisa- 
tion succeeded in raising very considerable amounts for the Restoration 
Fund and for the Jewish National Fund, and in creating a number of very 
substantial economic institutions for Palestine. At the end of 19204 
group of business-men, headed by a prominent Zionist, Mr. Sholam Meyer, 
organised a society for carrying on trade between Palestine and Kumania. 
This Company displayed considerable activity during the last year. In 
addition, several Achuzah groups have been organised by the Palestinian 
Department of the Kumanian Zlonist Organisation, two of which are at 
present completing the building of settlements in Palestine. Apart from 
this work the Zionists in Ualatz and Jassy together with the Hechalu: 
Committee in Bessarabia bave transported to Palestine some twenty 
groups of Haluzim from the Ukraine and Bessarabia and established 
an excelient emigrants’ home in Galatz. The great bulk of all this 
work has been accomplished by a small nmumber of Zionist workers 
in Bucharest and in the main provincial towns. The soul of all 
this activity’ has always been Mr. A. Bernhardt. He is at the 
head of an important bank in Bucharest. He has been a life-long Zionist, 
and now bears the main burden of the political, financial. and 
miscellaneous responsibilities of Rumanian Zionism. Other Zionist 
leaders in Ramania inciude the well-known Mr. I. Margulius, the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Nemirower, aud others. 

| The problem of educating the mass of the Rumanian Jews to the 
hard realities of the week-day work must come to the forefront now that 
Romanian Zionists have in earnest started Keren Hayesod work. 
Basiness conditions are not so good as in 1920-1921. The passing 
enthusiasm which was sufficient for previous collections is not enough to 
induce the great and lastiug sacrifices that are demanded by the Keren 
Hayesod. The problem of the Keren Hayesod is above all the problem 
of the Organisation and the education of the Jewish masses, and both 
are only now being started in Rumania. 

The actual beginning of the Keren Hayesod campaign was 
made with the arrival in the country of Dr. A. Goldstein, 
the prominent Kuesian Zionist leader, who was a member 
of the Sokolow Delegation to America. Dr. Goldstein represents 
the Board of Directors of the Keren Hayesod, and he will have to 
shoulder the main burden of the work; but he is only the vanguard of 
the reinforcements which the World Keren Hayesod is going to bring 
over to Rumania. Another prominent Keren Hayesod worker, Mr. Martin 
Rosenblom of Vienna, has already left for Bucharest, and it is expected 
that Mr. Sokolow will be abie to make a lightning tour through the larger 
cities of Rumania. Extensive work in explaining and elucidating the 
present position of Zionism and the requirements of modern Palestine 
has been started by Dr. Goldstein. Bucharest, Jassy, Ploesti, Botosani, 
Roman, and a number.of smaller cities are now a field of quiet and 
persistent activity. 

In thecase of Remania, as in that of other countries, the Keren Hayesod 
not only raises money—it also creates non-waterial values; it builds up 
a national movement. If it succeeds in transforming the amorphous 
body of Kumavian Jews into a virile, nationally educated parsed it 
will be au invaluable asset for the years to come. 


The Vienna Palestine Office. 


FURTHER STATISTICS. 


In connection with the figures given by the Vienna Palestine Office, 
and quoted in our last issue, relating to emigration to Palestine through 
Vienna, the Jewish Correspondence Bureau issues the following statement : 

In the course of the eight months ended November, 1922, the actual 
number of persons passing to Palestine via the Vienna Palestine (Office 
was io April 33, in May 52, in June 45, July 45, August 46, September 75, 
October 72, and November 81, a total of only 449. The rest of the 
Haluzim, who passed via Vienna from Poland to Trieste, brought with 
them from Warsaw their passports and visas completely in order, even 
with their passages already arranged for them. ‘The Vienna Palestine 
Office, therefore, neither took nor had need to take action in regard to 
these Haluzim. 

The Vienna Jewish Co dence Bureauw understamds that the 
monthly budget of £75 is not the total expenditure of the Vienna 
Palestine Office, which employs as many as twenty officials. 


lewish National. Fund. 


A meeting of the Executive of the Jewish Nationa! Fuad Commission 
tor Eugland was held at 8, Houndsditch. Mr. E. W. Rebbinowicz, the 


presided. 
he Secretary. that the amount of £445 had been received 
monk the 6th to the 19th inst. 


Lettera were read. from Mr. M. Foner, Swansea, suggesting that 
(Continued on neat page.) 
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JEWISH NATIONAL FUND—Continued from previous page. 


fynagogues be asked to appeal for offerings on behalf of the National 
Fuud during Succoth, and from the Head Office suggesting methods for 
promoting the sale of Jewish National Fund Literature. 

The Secretary reported on his visit to Leeds and Bradford. 


Jewish National Activities. 


-— 
ANGLO-PALESTINIAN CLUB. 
Mr. M. Shertok addressed the club on “Syria” tact Saturday. Mr. 8. 
Yeiwin presided. The lecturer gave an account of the French government of 
the country, and dealt with the policy of its division into four States. 


YOUNG ZIONIST COUNCIL, 

The Council has arranged a series of public lectures on Zionism and Jewish 
History to be held every Friday evening at Zion Hall, 4, Fulbourne Street, E. 
The first lecture will be delivered to-night at eight o’clock by Mr. Morris Myer. 
The Central Study Class will resume its lectures next Monday at the offices of 
the Zionist Organisation, 77, Great Russel! Street, W.C., ata quarter past eight. 


EAST LONDON. 


The annual meeting of the Zion Association was held at 4, Fulbourne 
Street. Mr. H. Hooberman, who presided, gave a short review of the activities 
of the Beth Zion in the past year. With regard to the Keren Hayesod 
activities for the year, he considered that the amount of £2,000 collected was 
highly satisfactory. A system of arranging a series of conversaziones from 
time to time has been adopted. 

Mr. J. Goldenfeld reported on the activities of the Keren Hayesod. Durin 
the last year, eleven local committees, six synagogues, and eight Zionist fs 
Friendly Societies had been canvassed tc work for the Fund. Mr. Passoff 
: resented the balance-sheet. Mr. H. Hooberman expressed thanks te the 
following gentlemen for the assistance they rendered bim in the work durihg the 
ear—Dr. Fraenkel, Messrs. Goldenfeld, Passoff, Solomons, Culank, Offenheim, 


ightman, Marks, and also Miss R. Biatt. Mr. Goldenfeld expressed thanks to 
; the following gentiemen who helped him to create the machinery for the Keren 
4 y 

Hayesod Dr. Fraenkel, Rev. 8. Boyars, and Messrs. Leschinsky, Rabbinowitoh, 
: (alank, Port, and Dywien, the Secretary of the Association. 

; r A discussion followed, in which the following took part: Messrs. Marks, Lief, 

; Morgenstern, Broatmacher, Pugachow, Lightman, Rabbinowitch,and Shachman. 

The report was accepted. : 

Tha following were elected :—Tne Rev. J. K. Goldbloom, Hon. President; 

' Messrs. H. Hooberman, Chairman ; J.Goldenfeld and L. Kisen, Vice-Chairmen ; 


1. Lief, Hon. Secretary; 5. Offenheim apd Z. Stalbow,. Auditors; and a. 


Committee. 
A reception was given in honour of the fiftieth birthday of the Rev. J. K. 
| Gioldb!oom, Vice-President of the English Zionist Federation and the Honorary 
Presidentof the Association. Mr. H. Hooberman presided. The Zion Associa- 
tion presented Mr. Goldbloom with a silver-bound prayer-book worked in the 
Kezale! School of Art in Palestine. Mr. Morris Myer welcomed the guest of the 
evening on behalf of the English Zionist Federation. Dr. Fraenkel, and Messrs. 
| Lazarus, Resnick, Eisen, and A. Rosenberg spoke in the names of their 
respective Associations. Dr. Soloveitchik, a member of the Executive of the 

(Continued on nert column.) 
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AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 | 
LIVERPOOL: Goree, Water Street. SOUTHAMPTON: R.MSP. Buildings, 
MANCHESTER: 5, Albert Square. GLASGOW : 125, Buchanan Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 78, New Street. 


isation, desoribed the activities of the Rev. J. K. Goldbloom 
Mr. Goldbloom replied. A collec\ on was made 
inscribe the name of Mr. Goldbloom in the Golden Book of the Jewis) 
National Fund, - £14 were collected. 
Under the auspices of the Young Judeans, a dance was held last Sunday a: 
the Princes Academy. Mr. 8. Cohen was responsible for the arrangements, 


NORTH LONDON. 


A drawing-room meeting, arranged by the Zionist Society, was held las: 
Sunday at 46° Fontayne Road. Speeches were delivered by Messrs. Hawkin: 
and Lazarus. Mrs. Liebster appealed to the ladies mt to help the Jewe: 
Fund. Thanks were accorded by Dr. Fraenkel and Dr. Freedman to the hos: 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Rosengarten. The Chairman (Mr. Resnick) announce: 
that the gentlemen present subscribed for four trees to be planted in the Hery) 
Forest, one tree in the name of the host and hostess of the evening, one in the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Maroditsky, one in the name of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Freedman, and one in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Mindel, whose houses are 
always open for Zionist purposes in the North of London. 

EDINBURGH. 

A meeting of the Ladies’ Zionist Society, convened by Mrs. 8. Ryness, was 
held at the Livingstone Halls, with the object of forming a Young Men’s Zionist 
Society. Mrs. Ryness presided. Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches and Messrs. |). 
Kissevisky, 8. 8. Stungo,J.P., A. Yoffe, C. Bellamy, J. Liebman, and B. Levinson 
were among the speakers, It was resolved to form such a society, and a Com. 
mittee was appointed. Thanks were accorded to Dr. Daiches, on the motion of | 
Mr. 8. 8. Stungo, J.P.. seconded by Mr. D. Kissevisky, and to the Chairman, on 
the motion of Mr. A. Yoffe, seconded by Mr. R. Cohen. 

LEEDS. 

Under the auspices of the Lovers of Zion a lantern lecture on “A Visit to 
the Jewish Colonies” will be delivered by Mr. Frank G. Jannaway, at the 
Victory Picture House, Briggate, next Sunday at a quarter to three. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The Local Jewish National Fand Commission will hold ite annual meetin, 
on Sunday, the 7th of January, at half-past three, at Zionist Hall. Mr. Bol Cohen, 
who has jast returned from Palestine, will give a report of the Nationa! Fund 
Activities in the Land of Israel. L ial 

MANCHESTER. | 
Mr. L. Glickman, Secretary of the Manchester Jewish National Fund Com. 


mission, writes that the recent meeting at the Manchester Hippodrome to 
organise a concert in aid of the Ivriah School for Girls was not convened by the 


Commission, 
SUNDERLAND. 


Mr. S. Phillips, M A., addressed the members of the Rotary Club on ‘' Pales. 
tine as a National Home for the Jews.”” Mr. W. J. Cochrane presided. Thanks 
were accorded to Mr. Phillips on the motion of Mr. H, Crayen, the Town Clerk, 
seconded by Mr. F. J. Crawley, the Chief Constable. 

Under the joint auspices of the local Beacon of the Order of Ancient 
Maccabeans and the Zionist Association a meeting will be held next Monday, at 
half-past seven, in the Subscription Library Hall, Fawcett Street. Mr. and Mrs. 
Israel Sieff and Mr. Sol. Harris will speak on the Jewish National Home and its 


upbuilding. 
SWANSEA. 

Under the auspices of the Zionist Society, Mr. P. Horowitz, B.Se., spoke on 
“The Present Political Situation of the Zionist Movement.’’ Rabbi Reines, of 
the Beth Hamedrash, also addressed the meeting. Thanks were accorded to 
the speakers on the motion of Mr. A. Lyons, seconded by Mr. A. Levy. 


—— 


Jewish National News Items. 
- 

Tue text of the Mandate for Palestine, together with a Note by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, relating to its application to 
the territory known as Trans-Jordan, is now issued as a White Paper 
[COmd, 1,785). 

Mrs. SCHWEITZER, widow of Mr. Peter J. Schweitzer, has pledged 
herself to carry on her late husband’s work for Zionism. 

THE testimonial dinner to be given by the Zionist Organisation of 
America to Hamilton Fish, jun., sponsor of the Palestine resolution in the 
House of Representatives, which was to have been held on Thanksgiving 
Day, but was postponed on account of the sudden death of Mr. Schweitzer, 
will be held on Monday, January 81h. 

EXTENSIVE preparations are being made in Holland by the Keren 
Hayesod Committee to greet Lord Robert Cecil, who is expected to 
address a Zionist gathering. | ' 


“The Hebrew University.” 
From Professor A. S. Yahuda. 
- £0 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

S1rk,—In your issue of the 15th inst., in a paragraph under the above 
heading, I see that my name is mentioned among the Professors who are 
to lecture at the Philological Faculty of the University in Jerusalem which 
is to be opened there shortly. As a matter of fact, when I received an 


invitation early this summer to take up a Professorship in that Faculty, I 
accepted it immediately. But, unfortunately, I felt compelled later to 
withdraw my co-operation, and this for reasons I am at present reluctant 
to explain. 
I shall be greatly obliged if you will find space in your columns for 
this letter. 
Faithfully yours, 


A. 8S. YAHUDA. 


Hotel de |’ Europe, Heidelberg, 
December 18th. 


Jewish Students Strike Against a Jewish Lecturer. 


From Dr. J. I. De HAAN (Lecturer at the Government Law School, 
Jerusal:m). 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sirk,—In your issue of November 24th last, there is an item of news 
which says: “ Jewish students at the Government Law School in Jerusalem 
have gone out on strike in protest against the nomination as Lecturer of 
Dr. Jacob Israé! de Haan, who headed the delegation to the late Lord 
Northcliffe.” 

This is incorrect. I was a lecturer on Penal Law at the School since 
its opening (October, 1920). There never was a complaint about my. 
efficiency, and I was asked at the beginning of this year to lecture also on 
Commercial Law. In February of this year,Palestine was visited by the 
late Lord Northcliffe. Nearly every section of the population sent a 
delegation to him. So did the Agudat Yisrael, together with Rabbi Chaim 
Sonnenfeld’s community (Waad Hair Haaskenazim). I was a member 
of that delegation, but not the head, although I am fully responsible for 
it. Immediately after, a strike was proclaimed against me. Mr. 
Norman Bentwich, the Attorney-General, and Mr. F. M. Goodby, Director 
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of Legal Studies, explained to the students several times tha! their 
action was utterly wrong and that the Government was not going to 
submié. 

Mr. Bentwich especially told the students that their attitude was 
contrary to the interests of the Jewish people, affording, in these 
dangerous times, the anti-Semitic students in different countries a certain 
excuse for their action against Jewish lecturers. The students would 
not listen. 

A considerable minority, or perhaps even a majority, of the students 
are againstthe strike. But, as is the case with revolutionary movements, 
big or small, the lead is in the hands of a few extremists. 


Yours faithfully, 


JACOB ISRAEL DE HAAN, LL.D. 
Jerusalem, 10th December. 


*.* We give space to Dr. de Haan’s letter. but we fail to see in what 
respect the paragraph in the Jewish Chronicle to which he refers 
was, as he states, “incorrect,” even upon his own showing.—EDITor, 
Jewish Chronicle. 


The “Young Israel” Society. 
ADDRESS BY DAYAN FELDMAN. - 


The first Chanucah celebration of the “ Young Israel” Society, held at 
Levin's Restaurant, Brick Lane, on Thursday of last week, was attended 
by approximately one hundred Young Israelites. The Rev. B. HOFFMAN 
officiated, and an address was delivered by Dayan Feldman. A supper, 
provided by Messrs. Levin, followed, the proceedings being interspersed 
with a “wireless” concert, items by members of the “Chromes and 
Violets,” and a Yiddish song by Mr. Gershman. 

DAYAN FELDMAN expressed his pleasure at being present, that being 
his first introduction to that Society. He was, in his youth, actively 
associated with all the young societies that existed in the East End of 
London, and he wanted to give them a little warning. Many of those 
societies existed for a very short time, because they split themselves 
up into various groups. He sincerely hoped that would not be the 
case with the Young Israel Society, but that it would continue 
to remain an Agudah. He did not mind their opening up branches, 
because every successful business did that. But he advised them 
never to split up, becanse union was force. One of the ambitions 
of the Society was to try and do some good among the younger genera. 
tion in the East End of London. Chanucah was especially symbolic 
for a Society like theirs. They remembered then the miracle of the 
oil. It was just a little oll which produced a tremendous flame, and they 
were looking to that Society to supply the oil which should create a flame 
of Jewish life and Jewish ideals. There were very strong winds about — 
of intolerance and bigotry against the Jewish people, of apathy 
and indifference to Jewish life and ideals—and it was their 
duty to create and kindle such a strong light that even the strongest 
winds should not be able to put it out. He hoped the rate of 
Ss of the Society would be as rapid in the future as it had 

n. It would, however, not be judged by the number of its members, 
but by the amount of work they were able to do for themselves and 
others—the amount of self-education and the amount of education of 
others that they would be able to achieve. It was by their own sincerity 


—their own love for their people and ideais, fostered by knowledge, - 


sympathy and enthusiasm —that they would be able to carry others with 
them. Might they go on increasing and bring sunshine and glory to their 
_ faith and to other people ! | | 
Mr. H. NEWMAN moved a vote of thanks to Dayan Feldman for his 

address. 

Mr. P. E. H. SAMUEL, President of the Society, expressed thanks 
to all who had contributed to the enjoyment of the evening, to the Rev. 
B. Hoffman, Messrs. Levin, and to Mr, Cooper. 


The Shulchan Aruch Study Circle, conducted by Mr. G. Silberstein 
on Tuesday evenings, continues to progress. Last week a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. J. Mendelovitch on “A Short History of the Jews in 
England.” Mr. H. Newmahb presided. On Thursday of last week a 
concert was given by the Society’s Concert Party, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. L. Silver. The artists were: The Misses E. Levine, 
R. Schrier, B. Schreiber, A. Jacobson, P. Freedman, R. Biber, and 
F. Michaels, and Messrs. L. Silver, M. Jernack, and lL. Gershman. 
There aré a. few vaeancies for vocalists. Those interested should 
communicate with Mr. Silver, 1, Chicksand Street, E.1. On Tues- 
day Mr. M. J. Landa - delivered a lecture on “Jews and Journalism.” 
Mr. H. Newman presided. Next Tuesday Dr. §. Brodetsky will deliver 
a lecture. Under the auspices of the North-West London Branch an 
address will be delivered by the Rev. H. L. Price, next Wednesday, at a 
quarter to eight, at the Committee room of the St. John’s Wood Syna.- 

gue. The branch's headquarters are at the Brondesbury Synagogue 
srooms, Chevening Road. Intending members should communicate 
with Miss F’. Jacobson, 54, Canfield Gardens, N.W. 6. 


Select Jazz Dance Cannon Sirect Hotel 


| (GRAND HALL) 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30th, 7-11 p.m. 


COLLINS’ JAZZ QUINTETTE. HAGODOL SOCIAL GLUB. 


TICKETS, 3/6 inclusive, from HARRY GREEN, Jewish Institute, 
Mulberry Street, E.1. 


— HAMPSTEAD JEWISH SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


GRAND BALL Hotel Pancray 
Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, N.W.1 
New Year's Eve, Sunday, 31st December, 1922 
: .30 p.m, to 1 a.m, 
TICKETS 84, inclusive of Refreshments. Hon. Secretary, Dance Committee, Miss B. 
Goodston, 45, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N.W.1. “Admission by paid ticket only. 
No money taken atdoor, 


LUXURIOUS LANDAULETS 
FOR 


Weddings, Theatres, Picnics, &c. 
C. RICKARDS, Ltd. 


10, SPRING STREET. W.2. 
VERY MODERATE OnARGES. ‘Phones: Padd. 5636-7-8 


Music and Drama. 


Notes and News. 


Mr. Jeffrey Pulver is preparing for Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., Ltd., 
a “Dictionary of Olid English Music,” which the latter hope to publish 
early in the year. The fact that Mr. Pulver has made of this subjecta 
specialised study, added to the present revival of old forms, should make 
the work very welcome. 

Miss Reba Cohen, a sister of Mrs. G. Bishop, scored a great success 
as the leading lady in “The Rebel Maid” produced by the Hull Amateur 
Operatic Society and played for a week at the Grand Theatre in aid of 
local charities. 

The building of the new theatre in Covi nt Garden has been entrusted 
by Mr. Laurence Cowen to Bovis, Ltd., who have already begua work on 
the site, which fronts Drury Lane Theatre. The architect is Mr. Ernest 
Schaufelberg. The contractors have undertaken to complete the building. 
ready for opening by Mr, Dennis Eadie, who is to be the first lessee, by 
next autumn. 

At the Coliseum this week are Grock and Partner, Alfred Lester and 
Co., in “ The Night Porter,” Frank Fay, Artemus, Gwyneth Keys, Takio, 


the Egypse Camp Company, and Frank Cochrane in “Wun Tu.” For © 


next week, Grock and Partner, and Alfred Lester will remain, and a 
strong company will include also Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, Bransby 
Williams, Penrose and Whitlock, Jean Andrews, the Permane Brothers, 
and the Perez ff Troupe. An additional attraction will be provided by 
the Scottish National Piayers in “A Valuable Rival,” a play which they 
presented recently at Balmoral by command before the King and (ueen. 

The Alhambra ‘his week presents the Trix Sisters, Whit Cunliffe, 
Coram and “Jerry,” Van Dock, the Fuji Family, Denise and Jan, Bert 
Hughes, Penrose and Whitlock, and “ The Disorderly Room.” Next week 
will be seen “ Withers’ Opry,” Julian Rose, Mme. Dalmare's Table Circus. 
Alice Craven, Leslie Strange, Mutt and Jeff. the Hengler Brothers, an 
Ben Osborne and Nellie Perryer. | 


LONDON COLISEUM cross 


"Phone: Ger. 7540 
WEEK COMMENCING. JAN. ist. 


TWICE DAILY at 2.50 and 7.45 * 
Grocx and ‘'Partn’r.” Alfred Lester and Co. 


The Scottish National Players. rahe 
Bruce Bairnsfather. Bransby Wi liams. 
etc, etc. 


Managing Director Sir OSWALD STOLT, 


Palladium Holborn Empire Kilburn Empire 


Three times daily at 230. 6.10 & 9. 6.30.49.0 . 
eck Commencing Jan. 1 Week Commencing Jas. 1 Week Commencing Jan. 1 
| 
Wilkie Bard Rickaby 
Charles Austin The Grand Xmas 
and Co. Kharum 
Ella Shields Hilda Nelson Trio DING 
Ratoucheff's 
Lilliputians Jack Lane 
Whit Cunliffe Four Swifts | featuring 
The Versatile S. W. Wyndham | Arthur Rigby 


Three Scot Gibson Sanford & Lyons 


Vielet Essex | Renee Weir 
The Uniques Norman Carroll | Chas. Stevens 
of Variety Ruff & Tumble Gloria Stuart 


| Mate. Thurs & Sat at 230 


Telephone GERRARD 001/9'Telephoue 6367 HOLBORN| Telephone: PADD 
Managing Director . . CHARLES GULLIVER. 


MAIDA VALE Picture House 


Sunday, December 31st, 
- W.8. HART io “ The Whistle.” 
Monday, January lst and throughout the week, 


“THE PRINCE OF LOVERS” 


featuring HOWARD DAYE and MARJORIE HUME 
by ELSIE FERGUSON in “Feootlights” on Monday 
for 


days; and ISOBEL ELSOM in “A Debt of Honour on 
Thursday for 3 duys. 


PAVILION THEATRE, Mile End, E. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Councillor J. W. ROSENTHAL. 


Great Success of Mr. JOSEPH KESSLER and Madame DINA FEINMAN. 


and all Star Company. 
Monday, January Ist | “In a Land of Tears."’ 
Tuesday, January 2nd 


‘*The Jewish Crown."’ 
Wed., Thurs. & Sat., Jan. 3rd, 4th & 6th 
Box OFFICE OPEN FROM 10 TILL 10. ‘Phone: AVENUE 3898. 
Prices: 1/3 to 5/9 (including Tax). 


Every Sunday Evening, at 8 p.m., Grand Concert, at popular prices, in aid of the 
East London Boot Fund. 


‘*Chawes Jechter." 


The Largest Spring Dancing Floor in the World. 
Open Every Evening at 7, and Saturday Afternoons at 2.39. 
FRIDAY EVENINGS, EVENING DRESS ONLY. Admission 3/6. 
Monday, Jan. ist, 1923. New veer Revel. Baneing. 7 o'clock to midnight. — 


WIMBLEDON PALAIS DE DANSE | 
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NOID Pp 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE. 


BAYSWATER. — Preacher, 
MORROW (Sabbath), Rev. 
Gollop, B.A. 


ANGLO.JEWISH ASSOCIATION. 
HE Election of Members of the 
Council will take place at the 
Annual Meeting of Subscribers on SuN- 
DAY, Januaty 28th. All persons pro- 
for election must be nomi in 
writing by two members of the Associa- 
tion, and the names, with those of the 
pominators, must. be sent to the Office 
of the Association on or before January 


Ith, 
M. DUPARC, 
Blomfield House, Secre 
&5, London Wall, E.C.2. 


TO- 
M. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given that Morris — 


Hildebrand, of 194, Willesden-lane, 
N.W. 6, Silk and Woollen Merchant, has 
applied to the Home Secretary for 

aturalisation, and that any person who 
knows any reason why Naturalisation 
should not’ be granted should send a 
written and signed statement of the 
facts to the Under-Secretary of State, 
Home Office, London, 8.W. 1. 


Educational. 


Epstein Piano School 
Kynoret,” Lancaster Piace, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W.3 
and WIGMORE HALL Stupios, W: 
BUSONI FREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 
Open to all students who do not belong 
to the above School. The Scholarship 
was founded in order to discover and 
encourage talent. Full particulars of 
the Secretary. Series of Monthly 
Concerts. 


ISS STROUD, L.R.A.M. registered 

teacher, visits a for lessons in 
ianoforte, harmony, theory ; pre 
ion forall 
road, North Kensington, W.10. 
YOUNG lady, matriculated, good com- 

mercial education, wishe;3 to coach 

and teach children for examinations or 
otherwise; terms moderate.—Addregs, 
7,660, Jewish Chronicle. 


: Situations Wanted. 


OOKKEE PER and Shorthand- typist; 
experienced, seeks situation ; excel- 

lent references; moderate 

Address, 7,578, Jewish Chronicle. 


Situations Vacant. 


RIGHTON,—Family (three), small 

house, requires good general help; 
comfortable home; laundry out.—59, 
King’s-road. 


| uired ; able to look 


after children and teach piano ; good 
home.—Apply Mrs. Hartman, 321, Green- 
lanes, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 
ATTERN CUTTER and designer 
required for wholesale mantle and 
costume factory; capable of producing 
OWD samp'es; wages and all particulars 
by letter > Se arwick and Co., 294, 
City-road, E.C. 
Geant Young Gentlemen as country 
Travellers; splendid prospects.— 
Apply. between 11 and 1.—Charmet et 
Cie, 61, East Castle-street, W. 1. 
War TE D, for the South African 
Jewish Orphanage, Johannesburg, 
a Master. Applicants with Orthodox 
University Degree preferred; state 
required, and forward copies of testi- 
monials and certificate of fitness, health, 
and all other particulars, to 7 
Jewish Chronicle. 


Houses, &c., to be Let or Sold. 


FOR SALE. WITH POSSESSION. 
REEN LANES, N., FACING 
CLISSOLD PARK.—An attractive 
and situated residence: 
recently redecorated; large well-stocked 
garden, chicken run; side gates and 
garage; electric lights, gas, and tele- 
eng 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
ne bath room, excellent hall, and 
domestic offices; heated conservatory 
and greenhouse; lease 36 years from 
next March; price £2,400.—Address, 
7,646, Jewish Chronicle. 


Business Premises Wanted. 
HOP required to purchase in good 
S main road position, suitable drapery; 
with living rooms; Commercial-road 
—Address, 7,582, Jewish 

PECIALLY 

uired factory premises 
in East well-kacwa firm ; 
to rent, but might purchase.—Chamber- 
lain & Willows, 345, Goswell-road, E.C. 1. 


GTATIONERS require to buy freehold 


premises, main road shop with 
factory, about. 2,000 ft. in rear, * take 
ence.—Cham il} 


Business for Sale. 


INEMA, in unique position (London), 

with no close competition; doing 

big business ; lendidly — 

vendor seriously ill. Price, only £3,000. 
—Address, 7,584, Jewish Chronicle. 


Flats to Let. 


ELF-CONTAINED maisonette; 2 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bath, kiteh 
ete. ; est Hampstead; vacant; 
62a, Fast Castle-street, 
Oxford Circus, W. 1. 


Apartments to Let. | 
FURNISHED. 
HREE well-furnished rooms to let; 
suit young couple; go etc.; 


nicely situated.—42, Downs Park-road, 
Dalston. 


House Wanted. 


ANTED to purchase, to live in, 
modern house, Stamford Hill, 


Upper Clapton, Stoke Rowingees. or 
7,581, Jewish Chronicle. 


Board, &c., Wanted. 


Birmingham (Edgbaston 

district), board-residence, in 4 
refined orthodox family for a business 
lady and two grown-up children.—265, 
Hagley-road, Edgbaston. 


: Board and Residence. 
LONDON. 


COMFORTABLE Home offered to 
paying guests; pice private house ; 
refined, bright society ; moderats terms. 
—‘* Wavertree,’’ 63, Greencroft-gardens, 


N.W.6. 
RESIDENTIAL home for students 
and young business men.—Miss 
Chapman, Ceurt,” 17, 
Ws. 
RONDESBURY. — City gents, 
married couple; close Met. station, 
motors to ail parte; every comfort; gas 
fires, ‘phone; moderate terms; young, 
musical society.—.7, Exeter-road. 
2 ELGIN AVENUE, MAIDA 
9 VALE, W.—The Misses Bar- 
net* now have vacancies. 
RENCH residential hotel; excellent 
cuisine; gas fires; constant hot 
water; bridge, music, dancing; from 
24 guineas.—Carlton-court Hotel, 181-183, 
Cromwell-road, 3 minutes Earl’s Court 
Station. Proprietress: Mrs. Cohen.— 
Not Orthodox. 
AMPSTEAD.--Lady has accom- 
modation for friends or couple; 


yous society ; private family ; excellent 
ood.—46, Goldhurst Terrace, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 8. 


TUDENTS and business men offered 
comfortable home as paying guests ; 
fires in bedrooms; easy access 

all .— 36, Christchurch-avenue, 

Brondesbury, N.W.6. 
Willesden. 
166 SUTHERLAND-AVENUE, 
9 Maida Vale.—Miss Lyon has 
vacancies in her well appointed house ; 
every comfort; near ’ and tube. 
"Phone: Maida Vale 2645. 
EST HAMPSTEAD.—Superior 
Board residence; moderate and 
inclusive terms; homelike; vacancies.— 
Mrs. White, 86, Quex-road, N.W. 6. 
"Phone: Hampstead 7284. 
EST HAMPSTEAD (best part).— 
_ Excellent home offered one or two 
paying guests, partial board, in small 
private family; or rooms only; two 
minutes Met., *bus.—Address, 7,493, 
Jewish Chronicle. 


PROVINCES. 


IVERPOOL.--Board-residence, 

private refined home, permanent 

or temporary; business gentlemen; 

central; convenient; every comfort.— 
Address, 7,671, Jewish Chronicle. 


Miscellaneous. 


GOLD.—SPINK & SON, Ltd.,16, 

17, 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 
require Gold Jewellery, Watches, etc. 
They also purchase Antiques, Trinkets, 
Silver, etc.; parcels safely sent reg. post ; 
replies by return ; established 1772. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE). 
FULHAM-ROAD, Lonpon, &W. 8. 


Incorporated under Ro ‘ 
No Payments. Charter 


Urgent Appeal is made for Additional 


Annual! Subscriptions to the General Main- 
tenance Fund. 


FUNUS ARE NEEDED for the seach 
Institute and for the Electrical ay Radio- 

are 
solicited. — 


Bankers: Messrs. Contts & Co., Strand 
Secretary : J. Courtney 


LIVERPOOL 


The Central Private Hotel and 
Kasher Restaurant. 


19 &21, SEYMOUR STREET. 


Grand New Year's Caraival. 
Sunday Night, 8 to 12. 
A Jazz Band 


TICKETS at above address, & till 11 p.m. 


CIRCUMCISION. 
Rev. YEL! N 


Irrespective of age, creed or diste ., 


14, Princelet St., Commercial S:. 
LONDON, E.1. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 2493 


CIRCUMCISION. 


Rev. M. POLAKO? 


(Late Tertis and Polakoff) 
RITUAL and irrespe 
of age. 
51, Alknam Road, Hill, N, 
: Dalston 1115. 


KASHER FOWLS. 


NAT SOLOMONS 


11, Leyden St , Middlesex St. E, 


‘Business formerly carried by the late Mre Sin...) 


Can supply BOILERS at 14 per Ib. and ROASTERS at 1/6, also drawn, cleaned & dre. (\, 


Distance no object, 


Supplies sent hoo 


Amandora 
The Queen of Toffees. 


BONN’S 


(Golden Almond) 

TOFFEE 
IS LIKE BONN’S MOTZAS 
THEFINEST OBTAINABLE 


IT IS THE MOST DELICIOUS 
OF TQOFFEES AND CONTAINS 
FINEST OF ALMONDS 


Per quarter 


THE 


4444444 4 4444444444444 


Amandora 


MADE ONLY BY THE CELEBRATED i 
MOTZA AND KOSHER BISCUIT HOUSE + 
BONN & CO. LTD. i 
CARLISLE & LONDON. i 


To get rid of all those — 


Aches and Pains — 


GO TO 


The Russian Vapour 
86/86a, BRICK LANE, SPITALFIELDS, E.1. | 


Invaluable in the Relief of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Neuritis and allied complaints. 


_ Open daily for Gentlemen except Wednesday (Ladies’ day) 


BEST MASSAGE IN. 


LONDON. 


resect 


The children can then fold it into a little 8-page booklet. 
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‘DECEMBER 29, 1922, 


THE CREATION, 


A certain heretic once went to 
Rabbi Akiba and asked him who 
created the world. The Rabbi replied 
Holy One, blessed be 
The heretic demanded proof. ‘Come 
again to-morrow,’’ said the Rabbi, 
‘*and you shall have it.”’ 

The heretic returned &s arranged, 
and Rabbi Akiba asked him what he 
was wearing. “A cloak.”” “ Who 
made it?’’ The weaver.” Prove 
itt” said tne Rabbi. ‘* What proof 
is ‘mecessary?’’ asked the man. 
‘*Surely you know that the weaver 
must have made ‘ Ab,” replicd 
Akiba, *“‘and surely you know that 
the Holy One, blessed be He, must 
have made the world.”’ 

The heretic separated in dis- 
comfiture, and Akiba turned to his 
disciples and said ** My children, just 
as the house bespeaks the builder, 
the door the carpenter, and the 
cloak the weaver, so the universe 
bespeaks God Who created it.”’ 


THE PRECIOUS VESSELS. 


A king had some precious vessels, 
and he was careful not to pour any 
hot liquid into them lest they should 
crack by expansion, nor anything too 
cold lest they should similarly be 
damaged by contraction. He only 
used lukewarm liquids. 

So, the Rabbis taught, in the 
creation of the world God did not 
rale only by the quality of mercy 
lest sin should increase, nor by the 
spirit of justice alone, for who would 
survive? But he tempered justice 
with mercy. 


PROVISION FOR THE 
JOURNEY. 


The Talmud relates that Mar 
Ukba devoted his life to the study of 
the Law and to the practice of 


charity and virtue. Nevertheless, 
before his death he exc!aimed: 
** Long is the app but smal! the 
provision.”’ @ accordingly gave 
away half his possessions. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
How deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need— 
It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh 
surprise ; 
I feast at life’s full board ; 
And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God, 


At night my gladness is my prayer: 
drop my daily load, cae 
And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 


To this their sacred strength they 
owed 


The martyr’s path who trod; 
The peantete of their patience 


flow 
From out their thought of God, 


Be still the light upon my way, 
My pilgrim staff and oa 4 
My rest by night, my strength by 


day, 
O blessed thought of God. 
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DECEMBER 29, 1922—TEBETH 10, 5683, 


Auntie’s Chat, 


Those of you who have sent in forecasts as to the amount which 
would be reached by the Cot Fund as a result of the Chanugahb rally 
must have been wondering what has been going on behind the scenes. 
Well, we have not done badly, but the final result will not be 
determinable till the first week in January, as the intervention of 
Christmas and the dislocation of the posts renders it necessary to 
allow full time for all my Chanucah gifts to reach me. I hope shortly, 
however, to make an announcement as to a dedication ceremony of 
our Cot, so you see the first £100 is almost—not quite—within our 
grasp. I hope that now we have practically covered a fifth of the 
journey your efforts will be redoubled, and that the second £100 will 


be collected in half the time. 


We are erecting a monument to Young 
_ Israel for all time, and our pennies and sixpences (not to spedk of 


occasional £5 notes!) will do it if we keep atit. Five hundred 


is a big sum, but its size need not deter us from striving. We have 
gone a fifth ofthe way! Thank you all! : 


CATCHING ON, 


I should like to say a word by way of expressing my 


pleasure at 


the fact that the Young Israel Societies seem to be making headway. 
I should like to explain that though this Mcvement emanated in 
great measure from the League, I am in no way responsible for it, 
though, naturally, I follow its progress with the keenest interest and 
pleasure. I was interested to learn, from a letter in last week's 
Jewish Chronicle, that a Movement with similar aims in the United 
States has been enthusiastically taken up. It might be well if the 
young leaders of the Young Israel Societies here were to get in touch 
with the American Movement, as they may learn a good deal from it. 
It is encouraging to note that already there are a sufficient number of 
societies here to justify ths formation of an Association to link them 
allup. Iocan only repeat that I wish all concerned the -best of good 
fortune in their efforts, and hope that they will continue in the closest 


touch with me as—shall we say ?—their fairy godmother. The columns 


of Young Israel will always be open to a record of their progress. 
AD ASTRA, 


‘Before parting from this question for the present, I trust eur 
young friends will allow me to urge upon them not to allow any of 
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their societies to degenerate into merely social organisations, but that 
each and every one of them will engage in serious Jewish educational 
work. I know that is the desire of the founders, but it is important 
that this aim should be kept continually before the members. Let 
them hitch their wagon to a star. The Rabbis taught that study 
was all-important, because it enabled those who engaged in it to learn, 
to teach, and to practise. 0713 7333 ANN 


OUR DEBATE. 
Miss ANONYMOUS? REPLIES. 


Miss Anonymous, who initiated our very successful debate on the 
Chanting of Prayers, writes that she has two things on which she 
feels. she may congratulate herself~—one, on the success of the 


discussion ; and two, on her own restraint in withholding her reply — 


til) now, in spite of the onslaughts of which she has been the target. 
AN ADMISSION. 


“There is one thing, Auntie,” she writes, “that I ought to say 
rightaway. This debate has taught me that there are always two 
ways of looking at things, and I must say that some of your corre. 
spondents have persuaded me to regard Chazanuth from a somewhat 
different standpoint from that from which I looked at it when, 
greatly daring, I wrote to you on the subject. I confess that I had 
never thought of considering religious music apart from the meaning 
of the words that were being sung. I now begin to sée that there 
may be something devotionalin the music quite apart from the words. 


WITH QUALIFICATIONS, 


“But having made this admission, I must say, Auntie, that 
there must be something irreverent in the ignoring of the sense 
of the prayers. Surely a Reader should reflect on what he is 
saying, and not make the prayers sound nonsensical by stupid 
phrasing. It was this feeling that made me contend that to recite the 
prayers in a way to bring out their full meaning must ba more 
consistent with the whole idea of worship than to sing them and 
make ‘ducks and drakes’ of the sense, | 


A MINORITY OF ONE, 


I realise, after reading the opinions of your nephews and nieces, 
that I am in a hopeless minority. Practically all are against me, and 
I suppose I must take my defeat ‘like a man.’ But I have learnt a 
g00d deal from this debate. I have learnt, fay instance, what a great 
part emotion seems to play in religion. For it is obvious that religious 
music can only have an emotional appeal. Perhaps I am endowed 
with rather a cold nature, and I like to think what I am doing. I 
have been told I ought to let myself go more. (Whata good job I have 
preserved my anonymity, otherwise I could never have made these 
confessions!) I can’t help my nature. I have grown accustomed to 
holding myself in check, and now I come to think about it, perhaps IJ 
ought not to be thinking too much when I am in Synagogue of what 
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A PROGRAMME. 


A cheerful word and pleasant smile 
To all we meet each day, 

Are the things that make our life 
; worth while, 
The tiny things that pay. 


An empty purse and 
Are enough to make one Be 
But oh! for the sou! who lives it 


own, 
Who smiles to make others glad. 


For we can extend a helping hand 
To those whom misfortane covers, 
And over the ground where such 
‘ souls stand 
Let fall a few sweet flowers. 


A cheerful word from a soul that’s 
rue, 
And a smile from Lips sincere; 


God only knows the good they’!! do 
In the little time we're here. 


THE BLIND MAN’S 
BLESSING. 


Rabbi Hosaya employed a blind 
man, who was very clever, to teach 
his children. He held him in such 
high esteem that he made ita rule 
to bring him his meals daily with his 
own hands, 

One day, however, the Rabbi was 
engaged upon some very urgent 
oo and was thereby unavoid- 
blind teacher his dinner at the usual 


hour. But when heat length brought 
the 

logies for the delay, 
he teacher to forgive 


the food, he made amends b 
most humble a 
and entreated 

his apparent neglect. | 


The blind man was greatly moved, 
and replied, ‘Thou hast begged and 
obtained pardon of one whom ay 
rdon 
of Him Who is All-seing but Whom 


canst see but who sees not. 
mayest thou ever obtain the 


thou canst not see!’”’ 


It requires strength and courage 
to swim 
any dead 
SMILES, 


ie the stream, whi 


revented from bringing the 


can float with it.—S. 


SOLOMON’S PROVERBS. 


The Rabbis held the proverbs of 
Solomon in bigh regard as a means 
of elucidating the Torah. 

Rabbi Nachman said that the 
Torah is like a big palace with many 
passages and doors, and a bew-comer 
entering therein can —? easily 
lose his way. One man made up his 
mind not to get lost, so he enwound 
a reel of cotten as he entered the 
palace and thas easily found bis 
way out ageaim His device wa» 
found usefal by othersy aud thus 
poogte did not get so easily lost. 

imilarly, said the Rabbi, until 
Solomon came people were unable 
to understand the words of the 
Torah. But with the aid of his 
prove? bs the task became easier. ? 

In like way they compare the 
Torah to the mazes of the jungle, 
in whieh someone blazed a trail, or 
to a deep inaccessible spring to 
which someone cut steps, or toa 
heavy basket which could not be 
carried until someone made handles 
for it, or to a kettle of hot water 
which could not be lifted until a 
handle was fitted—to all these 
things are compared Solomon's 
services in setting in order many 
proverbs, 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


The true gentleman is one whose 
nature has been fashioned after the 
highest models. It is a grand old 
name, that of gentleman, and ha» 
been recognis as a rank and 
power in all stages of society. To 
possess this character is a dignity 
of itself, commanding the instinctive 
homage of every generous mind, 
and those who will not bow to 
titular rank will yet do homage to 
the gentleman. His qualities depend 
not upon fashion or manners, but 
upon moral worth—not on persona! 
possessions, but on _ personal 

ualities. The Psalmist brief 

escribes him as one ‘that walket 


uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
pron and speaketh the truth in his 
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THE ATTRIBUTE OF ISRAEL’S GOD. 


If we are to believe all we read, there is an inter- 
esting change in progress in the amenities of social 
life. The one rigid rule, that during my forty years’ 
intercourse with my brethren of other faiths in this 
country was never forgotten is apparently being 
broken. That rule, that had no exception, abso- 
lutely banned all religious discussion in society. 
The only occasions when I have discussed questions 
of religion with confessors of other creeds have 
been in a select society of divines, all men of learning 
and in strictly private surroundings; but now this 
salutary rule—as we have been told—is apparently 
being broken, and it appears that our young men and 
women must learn the New Testament in order to 
grapple with the subtleties of their equally youthful 
opponents. One would imagine that to discuss the 
advantages of the Old Testament over the New, 
a complete knowledge of both would be essential, 
or at least a complete knowledge of the one, on 
whose behalf the champion speaks. I may be for- 
given for doubting whether an incomplete know- 
ledge of both is not the usual equipment of such 
antagonists, and that the old rule would be of more 
value in maintaining good relations between 
different creeds than. half-baked arguments 
between persons, who make up for their lack of 
knowledge by acerbity and misrepresentation. ‘“‘A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” but I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that a little 
knowledge of the New Testament is even more 
dangerous than a little knowledge of our own book ; 
that the path of safety lies in concentration on 
the study of the latter even at the risk of being 
considered out of date and old fashioned. Being 
old, however, is one advantage ; it carries with it in 
most cases a long memory, and when I remember 
that the old arguments against and criticism 
of the’ Old Testament, which are so fashion- 
able to-day, were all served up in my 
youth and that the Book of Beoks remains 
on its unshaken foundation, I can only wonder at 
the lack of originality shown by the present-day 
critic. When I look round me and see, not only 


over Europe, but within the na:row ambit of this 


kingdom, the feeling that subsists between Chris- 
tians of different views—it is not fear for the future 
‘of our faith, but contempt for the minds of 
certain coreligionists, that is the predominating 
emotion. [I propose in this article to show that 
the tribal God, the God of cruelty, jealousy and 
vengeance, is as much a figment of the imagination 
of certain men of reform views as is their elevation 
of Christian charity and love at the expense of 
the Jewish faith, and that, in fact, the whole 
basis of Christian love is founded on Old 
Testament doctrines and teaching. I wish 
to discuss and to show the utter baseless- 
ness of the calumny which is always levelled 
against the Jewish faith, that its God is a 
God of cruelty and vengeance, and that not 
until the advent of the “ pale Galilean’ the world 
was taught the doctrine of Divine love and mercy. 
The Old Testament. properly studied and viewed 
not from the standpoint of those higher 
critics, whose delight in discovering discrep- 


By Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon. 


ancies is only equalled by their inability to 
find similar defects in the New, is the 
Book of Books in the fullest and widest 
acceptance of the term. That much abused and 
ill-used term “ Socialism ”’ finds its truest meaning 
in the teaching found therein. All men, we are 
told, were made in the image of God, they are all 
equal in the sight of God, and the truest of all 
sayings was the old rhyme of John Ball, in the reign 
of Riehard II. : 
“When Adam delved and Eve spanne, 
Who was then the gentleman ?”’ 

The Old Testament tells us that we are all chil- 

dren of one God and that mankind is therefore 


united in a.common brotherhood. Look at the . 


Bible as you will, either as the Divinely-inspired 
work of superhuman hands or merely as a compila- 
tion by illustrious writers of a bygone age of the 
traditional history of a Semitic tribe, the fact 
remains and cannot be disputed, that throughout 
the many books that make up the Canon, the thread 
of the unity and brotherhood of man is never lost 
sight of and that it forms the connecting link be- 
tween the first of men and the last of the prophets. 
Let me before I plunge in medias res make a pro- 
test against the common use of the word “tolerance.” 
There is no such word in the vocabulary of a true 
religion. When we speak of the feelings that 
should prevail between man and man, the word to be 
used and the feeling that should predominate is 
Jove.” Tolerance presupposes intolerance, and 
what we mean by tolerance is generally found to 
be a kind of pitying sufferance which we can do 
very well without. When I think of what many 
people mean by tolerance I am always reminded 
of the tale of the Orangeman who soundly thrashed 
a defenceless Catholic and got six months’ imprison- 
ment in consequence. On his release he emigrated 
to America, for he declined to stay in such an 
intolerant country where, as he said, “a man was 
persecuted for his religion.” It is not my intention 
to show the debt Christianity owes to Judaism nor 
to devote myself to an examination of Christian 
sources, but it is essential that we should always 
emphasise the fact that it is a delusion and a 
misreading of the New Testament to imagine that 
the doctrine of love therein taught was original 
or that it was ever intended to supersede the like 
doctrine to be found in the Old Testament. 
Cornell, in his splendid essay on the Old Testa- 
ment and Humanity, asserts that “Israel alone 
has given to the world the true ideal of humanity. 
It was from Israel that the founder of 
Christianity took his law of love. It does not 
require more than an elementary knowledge of the 
Old Testament to be aware that the sentence in 
Matthew* : “‘ Ye have heard that it was said thou 
shalt love thy neighbour,” with the supplementary 
phrase, “‘and hate thine enemy,” has neither 
Mosaic nor Prophetic, nor Rabbinic authority. 
Yet this manifest interpolation has taken deep 
root in the Christian mind and has done great 
harm in perpetuating a wrong notion of a contrast 
between the old and the new law. Matthew (22, 37) 


‘* “ The Sermon on the Mount” (chap. v., v. 43), 


makes his Master say that the great commandment 
of the law is, ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,’+ and the second, * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’; there he leaves 
entirely out the false supplementary phrase, but 
it is the spirit of Judaism that underlies it all; 
we have only toturn to Deut. (6, 5) and Leviticus 
(19, 19 and 34) to find the origin of this divine gospel 
of love. To maintain that the fundamental basis 
of Christianity is love, and to admit that Christianity 
is the offspring of Judaism goes a long way towards 
destroying the position of its opponents. The 
founders of Christianity were Jews—there was in 
the beginning no fiercer opposition between Judaism 
and the new Judaism than there is to-day between 
rigid orthodoxy and liberal ideas—what clearer 
proof do we want than the fact that Christ preached 
in Temple and Synagogue ? We have to thank the 
Romans for the change in the relations between 
Judaism and Christianity. Christianity was a 
political offence and it became forbidden propa- 
ganda, TheJews were ever a hard people to hold 
down, and the doctrines of Christianity were 
regarded by the Romans as teaching rebellion 
against the established authority. Paul was thus 
forced to confine his missionary efforts to the 
heathen, and it was to win them over that conces- 
sions had to be made and Mosaism adapted to suit 
their lax conceptions. In Judaism the heathenish 
elements, which had inevitably crept in by the 
“cryptic mutterings’’ of heathenish morals and 
customs, were rendered innocuous by the saving 
grace of Monotheism; in Christianity Monotheism 
was permitted to be degraded by concessions to 


heathenism. The inevitable consequence followed. — 


Judaism and Christianity became different religions, 
and the missionaries, to strengthen their position, 
emphasised the differences and made the latter 
appear the perfect one. This attitude once adopted, 
there was no looking back. Though it was the 
Romans who had forbidden the propagation of 
Christianity, when they themselves became Chris- 
tians they accused the Jews of being responsible 
for its interdiction and the crucifixion, based purely 
on political grounds, was ascribed to religious ones, 
and laid at the door of Judaism. The Evangelists 
and the Fathers set themselves with unabated zeal 
to blacken the nature and teachings of the parent 
faith, and it was for that purpose that the phrase, 
to which I have already referred, ** And thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,” was introduced to render more 
striking the contract between the alleged all- 
embracing love of the New Testament and the 
exclusiveness of that sentiment in the Old. 

Love is the very essence of the Jewish faith. 
There is no relation either between God and man, 
or between man and man, in which love is not the 
predominating factor, The doctrine of love governs 
Jewish life, and religion in public as well as in 
private, as strongly to-day as it did wken it was 
first taught to our ancestors amid the sandy wastes 
of their desert pilgrimage. If we allow ourselves 
an impartial survey of the religious history of the 


+ “With all thy soul and with all thy mind.” 
According to the Hebrew text it should be “might.” 
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but in the sense of “ pietas” or 
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world since the introduction of Christianity as 
a world religion, it seems incredible that we could 
any longer believe in the existence of love as 
understood in its ordinary terms. When we reflect 
on the unceasing persecution, not only of the Jews, 
but of the Albigenses, of the Lollards, of the 
Waldenses, when we remember that the paths of 
the crusaders to redeem the holy sepulchre was 
marked by the most atrocious massacres, when we 
remember that the auto-da-fé, sanctioned and 
instituted by the Church itself, is still a compara- 
tively recent memory in Spain, and how recent it is 
since that the Christian nations were filled with but 
one thought, the extermination of each other, we 
have aright to say that Christianity and love is a 
contratiction in terms. 

Whence springs the suggestion of a God of 
Vengeance, which has been saddled on Judaism ? 
It is purely heathen in its conception. ‘‘ If horses 
and oxen could draw the shapes of their Gods, 
they would draw them as horses and oxen,” is a 
well-known Greek saying. The heathen ascribed 
human attributes to their Gods, but in an exagger- 
ated dezree. Because man, as they knew him, was 
cruel, vindictive, and immoral, the Gods they 
worshipped had the same traits. Even the Greeks, 


. that people to whom we ascribe so much perfection, 


and the Romans, to whom we owe s0 many lessons 
in statecraft, held these debased ideas. Homer, 
Horace, Hesiod, Ovid, and Virgil have left us a 
picture of their divinities, to whom they ascribed 
all the vices of the most dissolute of mankind. 

But it isessential that we should quite understand 
the meaning and significance of the word “ love” 
as meant in the connection in which we are dis- 
cussing it. It is not meant in the sense of “ amor,” 
studium.” 
Judaism is not one of those religions which believes 
that popular faith must be based on ignorance. It 
asks for no blind “ crede.”’ It encourages enquiry, 
and an unreasoning love can have no place in such a 
religion. It is the love that is allied with justice 
andtruth. ‘“‘ A God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is He.”’ 

For that cannot be called love that knows no 
distinction between good and evil. The true love 
is that which fully accepts the repentance of the 
wicked. What nobler sentences, more illustrative 
of the spirit of the Divinity of Israel can be found 
than “‘ God does not desire the death of the wicked, 
but that he should repent and live,” or “ though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow.” 

Considering the many places in the Old Testament 
which treat of God's goodness, compassion and 
mercifulness, pardoning the sinner when he repents 
and turns away from evil; and on the other hand 
the ** Christian teaching *’ that God can only pardon 
the sins of man by the sacrifice of a just being, who 
is considered both divine and human, we are brought 
down to the old theory of sacrifice, which was 
considered as a very low grade of Judaism, and, as 
Maimonides explains, was only commanded in 
order to wean the Jews from the abominable and 
disgraceful Egyptian idolatry; as we find it in 
Samuel, Isaiah, Hosea, and of which Christ 
himself says: “ But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth ; I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ; 
for [ am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance”’ (Matth. ix., 13 and other places). 
This triple alliance—love, justice, and truth—is 
the guiding star of Judaism. And love in its 
highest sense always includes the two latter 
qualities. The fact that this species—if I may call 
it so—of love, is the dominating sentiment of 
Judaism, is inimical to the growth of a missionary 
spirit. We cannot offer “ mountains and marvels ” 
to would-be converts. We do not pretend that 
entrance into Judaism will make them whole, and 
this unbending attitude forced the Apostles to go 
to the lowest of the people and preach doctrines 
more suitable to minds, which were ready enough to 
accept salvation, but could not understand 
repentance, and which led to that curious intel- 
lectual paradox, that a publican and a sinner was 
more sure of salvation than the rich; “ it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God” 
(the first part of this saying is already mentioned in 
the Talmud), as if the former class presupposed 
virtue and as if sin must necessarily be the corollary 
of wealth. The Jews know no such paradox in 
Judaism, The love that they predicate to the 


Father of All is the noblest of sentiments, but it 
is a sane and broad-minded quality, embracing 
and permitting all, rich and poor, prince and pauper, 
to share therein. ‘“ The rich and poor meet to- 
gether, the Lord is the Maker of them all.” 

If we make a closer examination of Holy Writ, 
we find the thread of this love holding together all 
its pages. From the day of Abraham, we recall the 
Divinity not as the God of awe, but as the benignant 
Deity, who speaks of the patriarch as his friend or as 
his beloved. Thus with the very entrance of the 
people of Israel on the stage of history we find that 
the Divinity, who has assigned them their peculiar 
place, reveals himself, not in the terrible shape of a 
cruel and vengeful deity, but as one who addresses 
them in the terms of love and _ friendship. 
“God spake unto Moses: ‘I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob... . 
and I have also established My covenant 
with them . tell them that I will 
take them to Me for a people and I will be to them 
a God, who bringeth them out from under the 
burdens of the Egyptians.’ ” 

Those words, “I will take them to Me for a 
people,’ and similar expressions, have caused the 
charge of exclusiveness and particularism to be 
levelled against them. But this attitude was 
purely self-defence. If the Jewish people were to 
remain the standard-bearer of pure Monotheism, 
it was essential that the racial purity should be 
preserved and that the disintegrating influence, 
which invariably follows religious compromise, 
should be excluded. But this attitude has been 
grievously misinterpreted. It did not connote a 
harsh and unfriendly attitude towards the world at 
large. Critics who hold this opinion are not worth 
powder and shot, for they cannot have read the 
Bible, which they presume to criticise. Exclusive- 
ness was, I have already said, essential if the 
Divine mission was to be adequately performed, 
or as Robertson in his commentary on the 
Old Testament says: “An important aspect 
of Israel's history is the self-consciousness of 
the nation as being the bearer of a unique 
religion. National ideals, subtle in their 
composition, profound in their effect, are in- 
fluences shaping successive generations. In the 
case Of Israel, the national idegl became pre- 
dominantly religious. The nation as a unit was 
pledged to God and God to the nation.” But it is 
not enough that the relationship between God and 
his people are expressed in terms of the warmest 
affection, that the simile to express these relations, 
which is frequently used, is that of father and son— 
love in its noblest and highest form. 

(R.) “ The relation between God and Israel 
was like a friendship between two men, beginning 
in some act of generous help, rendered by the stronger 
to the weaker. Such relationship could not fail 
to grow in moral significance with the moral growth 
of the nation itself. Already in Exodus in the Ten 
Commandments and in the following chapters are 
laid down all the moral commands repeated after- 
wards by the prophets. While the prophet Amos 
lays most stress on God’s moral justice—the just 
retribution for the religious immorality of the 
Northern Kingdom— Hosea, who wrote fifteen years 
after, emphasises God's loving-kindness to His 
people. He conceives God not chiefly as a moral 
ruler, but as a father and as a husband, and his 
idea of God is interpreted through the deepest 
relationships of human life, those of the family, 
and it is the wounded, yet surviving love of God, 
which is central in his thought. The deepest moral 
conceptions of God which the O.T. contains are 
implied in the two figures of marriage and parentage 

. and when these two great ideas of God as 
righteous and as loving are recognised, all other 
moral attributes are implicitly given.” 

But while it is true enough that the people to 
whom God stands in so striking a relationship 
is the people of Israel, the divine ordinances were 
never meant to affect them alone, and it was the 
special anxiety of the greatest of our sages to make 
it clear that the precepts inculcating justice, 
integrity, and righteousness were not intended in 
any narrow sense, but that all, Jew or Gentile, were 
included in their scope. Thus Abraham was told 
that he was destined to be a blessing not only to his 
descendants, but to all the families of the earth ; 
but also the attitude to be observed towards the 
stranger is most carefully inculeated. King 
Solomon, at the dedication of the temple, prayed : 


‘“* Moreover, concerning the stranger that is not «+ 
thy people Israel . . . when he shall come a), 
pray towards this house, hear thouin Heaven . __ 
and do according to all that the stranger call, ), 
to thee for.” 

Rabbi Akiba, among other sages, held that t)},,. 
most important verse in Holy writ was the famo,): 
sentence from Leviticus: “‘ Love thy neighbo,), 
as thyself”; but though Rabbi Asai agreed th»: 
it was the most important law, there was a dang; 
that narrow-minded critics might maintain that +}... 
word “ neighbour” was only meant to includ, 
fellow Jew; and to avoid such misapprehensioy,, 
he took as the text of texts the first verse of +},. 
fifth chapter of Genesis: “ This is the book of ¢},, 
history of man.”’ “ This is the charter of humanity ” 
The Bible was not to be regarded as the deposit, 
of commands for the Jew alone and between Jr 
and Jew. It was the book that was to regulate t},. 
relations of humanity at large. 

There is one aspect of the God of Israel «i (|! 
to be considered. The armoury of the criti . 
is never without the stock arguments of t}. 
“eye for eye” variety, and such phrases a. 
“vengeance is mine’ are continually cor, 
pelled to do service in their campaign agains 
the Jews. As to the first, I do not think I nee! 
take up much space in repeating what are threa: 
bare worn facts. That this injunction was nevi, 
meant, nor was in fact ever taken literally, that i: 
was the value alone that was exacted ; and that t}). 
same critics, who refuse to take the New Testa. 
ment literally, when they find pronouncements 
unpleasantly cruel, put themselves out of court if 
they set up a different standard for the Old. 

The question of the many phrases in the Old 
Testament, in which God proclaims vengeance on 
sinners, notably those in which future generations 
are threatened with the consequences of their 
father’s sins, demands more careful examination. 
And we shall be well rewarded by our interest in 
this subject. Thought and study and a true con- 
ception of the Divinity soon convince us that the 
appearance of the Lord as a God of vengeance is 
meant not only as a rebuke, but as a safeguard to 
our own violent tempers. However embittered 
and provoked we may be with the iniquities of our 
fellow-men, it is not for us to take summary ven. 
geance upon them. It is for the Divinity, in whose 
image they were created, and whom they have by 
crimes desecrated, fittingly to punish the sinner. | 
Surely no one will go so far as to argue that the 
sinner must never be punished ; and is it not right 
that he should be compelled to submit to the decree 
of the Almighty, whose punishment but amounts 
to the just retribution for the sin and misery which 
the wicked bring upon the innocent. To twist the 
expressions which refer to the wrath of the Lord 
as @ consuming fire and other kindred phrases into 
a proof that the Divinity is to be regarded in the 
aspect of a ferocious and bloodstained Deity, 
makes the Jew wonder what the Christian would say 
if we adopted a view of their Saviour based on that 
sentence, “I come not to bring peace, but the 
sword.” A prophecy which has, alas! proved 
only too true, and shows what little foundation 
there was for styling him “ the Prince of Pesce.” 

In order to reconcile the two apparently contra- 
dictory sentences, the one which warns us that the 
sins of the fathers will be visited upon the children, 
even unto the third and fourth generation, and the 
sentence in Deuteronomy which tells us “ that every 
man has to suffer for his own sin,” is not very diffi- 
cult, especially in this age of eugenics. I do not think 
that much painful thought is necessary to compre- 
hend the meaning of a doctrine pregnant with the 
sanest common sense. Sin, unhappily, or its evil 
consequences, is rarely confined to the sinner alone. 
Hurl a stone into a lake, and you will see the ripples 
widening further away from the spot where the 
stone struck the surface of the water. And so it 
is with sin. The evil living of the father weakens 
the moral stamina of the generation to come, and 
this is what is meant by the saying, “that the 
fathers eat sour grapes and the teeth of the children 
are set on edge.” 

The Jewish religion teaches that every man must 
die for his own sin, but that the sinner, however 
deep-dyed his crime, can still await forgiveness 
if his repentance is sincere. We know nothing of 
that horrible doctrine, held by our Gentile critics, 
which doomed to eternal perdition all who had 
never heard af the name of Christianity, and yet 
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this is the faith that calls the Jewish cruel ! 

If we cast a bird's-eye view over the teachings 
of the Prophets, we can have no hesitation in 
declaring Judaism a truly catholic faith. We find 
Ezekiel denouncing the iniquities of the King of 
Tyre, and threatening him with punishment, not 
for his crimes against Israel, but against other 
heathen nations. Moab will perish, says Amos, 
for its desecration of the bones of the King of 
Edom. Jonah is sent to warn Nineveh of the 
destruction overhanging its sinful life. And, in 
common with Israel, they are promised salvation 


Two days ago, St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
the scene ofa particularly ornate service com- 
memorating the anniversary of the opening of 
the Cathedral (January 25th), and the traditional 
date of what is known as ‘‘the Conversion of 
St. Paul.” Thisevent has had such a tremend- 
ous influence upon Jewish history, it opens up so 
many questionsin which Jews are vitally inter- 
ested, that some account of it may fitly form the 
subject of comment in a Jewish newspaper. 

The story, as recounted in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is to the effect that Saul of Tarsus, 
while on the road to Damascus, commissioned 
with the task of exterminating the Christian 
movement, had a vision in which Jesus appeared 
to him, saying, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” In consequence of this vision, he 
became, with the aid of Ananias, one of the 
Christian seers ; a chosen vessel to bear the name 
of his Master before the Gentiles. He is said, 
while quite a young man, to have been charged 
by the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem with the task of 
executing Stephen, and seizing the other dis- 
ciples. 

Saul of Tarsus was born of Jewish parents in 
the first decade of the common era. He is 
believed to have received a rabbinical training, 
though his writings and arguments do not betray 
any evidence of this fact. His quotations from 
Scriptire hardly show any familiarity with the 
original Hebrew text. But according to Acts 
xxiii., he was brought up in Jerusalem at the 
feet of Gamaliel and “instructed according to the 
strict manner of the law of our fathers”; and 
according to Mr. Montefiore, who, in his work on 
Paul, expresses “a profound admiration ” for the 
man, “ Paul knew all about Rabbinic Judaism,” 
though “not Rabbinic Judaism as we know it 
from the Rabbinic literature and from Rabbinic 
life.” The Hellenistic literature would seem to 
be the sole source of knowledge on which he 
based his system. He was a thorough Hellenist 
in thought and sentiment. His whole state 
of mind shows the influence of the theosophic 
and Gnostic lore of Alexandria on his mind. His 
mood is pessimistic, so that his mental attitude 
to things’is quite the reverse of that of the 
Rabbins, who are optimists. He would appear 
to have suffered from some disease of body and 
mind; and in all probability was an epileptic. 
He speaks of his malady as “a thorn in the 
flesh,” and as a heavy stroke from “a messenger 
of Satan.” Tothe Gentiles, who regarded epilepsy 
as a holy disease, the fits into which he was 
thrown from time to time may have appeared 
very impressive, but they would have repelled 


and redemption if they pursue the paths of morality 
and righteousness. And when the day of universal 
peace shall reign, when the millennium proclaimed 
in the stirring words of Isaiah is at hand, it is not 
Israel alone that is to reap the fruits of universal 
peace and happiness, but to share them with the 
world at large. 

The history of Israel is the history of love. I 
think I have said enough to convince my readers 
that our claim to have first taught the world the 
doctrine of universal love is unimpeachable. I 
will conclude with one quotation, taken not from 


PAUL AND PAULINISM. 


By ‘* Theologicus.” 


an ordinary Jew. 

The new faith which he preached was haif 
pagan—a sort of compromise between Judaism 
and paganism. Judaism taught the belief in one 
God, who is a pure unity; paganism, the belief 
in many gods. Paul combined these two oppo- 
site ideas, and founded the conception of a 
triune God—one in three and three in one. 
Judaism taught that God was a pure spirit; 
the pagans believed in material deities. Here, 
again, Paul compromised, and elaborated the 
idea of a God who took human form. The 
Jewish conception of life was one which hallowed 
it by the fulfilment of its. manifold duties: but 
Paul looked upon life as something evil in itself, 
as something that had come under the domain of 
Satan and all his hosts of evil. His idea was the 
un-Jewish one that all the desires of the human 
body ought to be deadened and resisted. He was 
always looking forward to another world which 
he saw in his ecstatic visions, and in which men 
would be redeemed from their earthly desires. 
Therefore men were to mortify their bodies, to 
abstain from marriage, which Judaism regarded 
as a blessed state, and generally speaking to 
despise the world. Young maidens, too, were to 
remain unmarried. “ Blessed be the souls and 
bodies of virgins, for they shall receive the 
reward of their chastity.” Hence the monastic 
system which grew out of his teaching. No 
wonder that Paul was regarded in his day as 
“an apostate from the Law.” 

He was a man of fiery temper, impulsive, 
and a man of moods, which changed from 
extreme joy to utter depression. Both his loves 
and his hates were exaggerated. But he had 
unbounded confidence in himself, and there can 
be no question that he exercised enormous 
influence over the people of his time. He was 
thoroughly sincere in his mistaken views. Paul 
was af anti-nationalist; the chief object of his 
system was to break down all barriers and wipe 
out all distinctions between Jew and Gentile. 
He travelled very far indeed from. the simple 
teachings of Jesus; he fashioned a Christ of his 
own, a church of his own, and a system of belief 
of his own—an entirely new religion which Jesus 
would never have recognised. His teachings 
excited the utmost opposition among the Jews, 
so that he turned his attention entirely to the 
Gentiles, from whom he obtained the vast 
majority of his converts. Travelling as he did 
among Greek cities in which there were very few 
Jews, he had a free hand in building up a church 
according to his own conceptions. He worked 
for a world with its world-centre in Rome, and 


BY THE DEAD SEA. 


modern times, nor from mediaeval ages, but from 
the time when Israel first became a political power 
under King David, when the Psalms were composed 
and sung to the glory of God and Israel, and in 
which stands in golden letters, ““ Love and truth 
are met together, righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.’’ This is what the Jew prayed 
for, and this in spite of persecution has been and 
still is the great principle of his faith, summed up 
in the words, ** Love they neighbour as thyself,”’ 
in which golden sentence is embodied God's love 
to mankind. 


notin Jerusalem. He did not pattern his new 
system on the synagogue, but rather on the 


heathen associations that he came into 
contact with in Greece and Rome. He was 
greatly influenced by the Greek mysteries. The 


communion meal, for instance, with its Pauline 
idea of a mystic union with Christ and “a partici- 
pation in his blood and body,” was modelled on 
the Mithraic meal and its participation in the 
blood and body of Mithra. 

While the idea of a church securing a mystic 
union with God by means of sacramental rites is 
heathen in origin, so, too, is the mystery of the 
Cross of pagan origin. The crucifixion is, accord- 
ing to Paul, a cosmic act, by which God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. God is supposed to send 
“ His own son in the likeness of sinful flesh” in 
order to have His wrath appeased by his death. 
Paul was not only opposed to Jewish Law and its 
ceremonial observances, but to all law, whether 
moral or legal. His attitude is thoroughly anti- 
nomian. 
sin and works wrath, because without the Law 
there is no transgression. “I had not known lust, 
except the Law had said, Thou shalt not covet” 
(Romans vii., 7). Therefore, to be a member of 
the Church means to be above the Law. Emanci- 
pation from Law 
principles of the Pauline system. 

The thesis put forward by Mr. Montefiore in 
his “Judaism and St. Paul” is refreshingly 
original, and deserves some notice in conclusion. 
This learned authority maintains that the old 
conception of Paul’s attitude to Judaism needs 
to be revised in the light of the new knowledge 
that has come to us during the past quarter ofa 
century. We have now come to learn that the 
Rabbinic Judaism of 50 C.E. was a very different 
thing from the Rabbinism of 500 C.e. with which 
we are familiar. “If Paul had been a Rabbinic 
Jew of the 500 C.EB. type, he could hardly have 
made of the human Jesus, who lived and died in 
Paul’s own lifetime, what he actually made of 
him in the Episties. But in the first half of the 
first century there was no such difficulty or 
impossibility.” Mr. Montefiore is inclined to 
think that pre-Christian Judaism was itself 
Pauline, or at least ever so much more like 
Paulinism than the Rabbinic Judaism of 500. 
But he does not take sufficient account of the 


fact that pre-Christian Judaism was at least the | 


Judaism of the Old Testament, and that Paul's 
teachings, with their opposition to the Law and 
their pessimistic view of the world, were in direct 
antagonism to nine-tenths of the teaching of the 
Old Testament. 


By Mr. V. Cofman, B.Sc., M.P.S., ete. 


I wonder what put it into my head. . . , 
Anyhow here am I, at sunset, tramping wearily 
across a salt and gypsum covered plain at the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, searching for a suit- 
able resting place for the night. The sea is only a 
few hundred yards away; I turn to the right 
towards the nearest high ground, curiously shaped 
hills of soft caleareous rock, and there I decide to 
camp. The necessary preparations are few. My 
coat will serve as pillow, and the crumbly rock proves 
a sufficiently soft bed for a tired pedestrian. 

The sun has just set, and the precipitous hills 
bordering the Dead Sea are bathed in a violet hue, 
changing gradually into deep blue. Far, far away 


to the west, above the jagged Judean hills, the spires 
on the Mount of Olives are visible as minute specks 
against the last glow of the twilight. 

Not a sound—not a breeze. The air is warm 
and damp. One after another the stars appear, | 
become drowsy. . . . . 

* * * 

[-i-i-z-z-z—the high note of a mosquito disturbs 
the perfect stillness of the night. I start and, for 
the moment, believe myself in an uncomfortable 
hotel in Jerusalem. There is not a living being 
for miles around. Where has this mosquito come 
from? Is he, too, a stranger in this unhospitable 
place? The problem is soon solved. A lower 


note, identifiable as that of a second mosquito, 
is soon heard. No doubt before long a whole crowd 
of these unwelcome guests will be dancing around 
me. I decide to move my quarters. Cautiously 
feeling the way with my stick I climb up a higher 
hillock, and there | sit down again to rest. 

Complete stillness reigns. The hills are but 
shadows, and the Dead Sea, silent and mysterious, 
is only faintly visible. Far below on the shore a 
solitary light flickers from the embryonic port of 
Rujm-el- Bahr. 

* * * 

The day's happenings reappear before my eyes 

in unbroken succession, 


According to his argument, law begets — 


is one of the foundation 
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I see Jerusalem fast asleep, as I left her in the 
small hours of the night ; the city walls, impressive 
in semi-darkness ; the valley of Josaphat, looming 
darkly below ; weird human shapes, Arabs, floating 
by, balanced on the humps of long-necked camels. 
They come singly or in numbers, some moving 
silently, others singing in a shrill and uniform voice, 
to urge their animals along, or perhaps to keep away 
evil spirits, the jinns and the ghuls. 

On and on I march with a pace quickened by 
the fresh northern breeze. Even by the faint light 
of the stars the white chalky road is easily visible. 
It is a well metalled road, sign of a new era that 
has dawned in this long-neglected land. Past the 
village of Bethany the road descends with sharp 
curves to the bottom of a valley, then continues 
eastwards at a gentler slope. The skyline in front 
becomes lit with the first glow of the dawn. A few 
stray clouds take on a purple tinge. I hasten to 
the top of a neighbouring hill there to salute the 
glorious Apollo. 

A short halt, and I start again. Another hour, 
and the sun’s rays have become already undesir- 
able. The road winds itself among barren, savage 
hills. Not a tree, not a green blade of grass 
relieves the desolate landscape. The sparse desert 
vegetation, spiny dwarf shrubs, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the whitish-grey background. This 
is * the wilderness of Judaea..”’ 

Five hours’ march and the hills of Transjordania 
are still lost in the blue mists of distance. The 
surrounding heights become more steep and 
ragged, the road turns southwards and uphill, and 
my step becomes slower and slower. Suddenly, 
an agreeable surprise—a wayside inn! A cup of 
hot tea, half an hour’s rest, and I am on the road 
again. The sun's rays are now hotter, but a fresh 
breeze helps the wanderer along. I leave the main 
road for the older, more direct, track to Jericho, 
and soon begin to stumble over stones and boulders 
of all sizes. A weary march, and then the pic- 
turesque ravine of the Cherith appears on the 
left; and lo! high up on its side a lively brook 
springs forth; but the wild waters are imme- 
diately captured and compelled to flow tamely in a 
narrow channel, down towards Jericho. Now the 
valley of the Jordan opens wide before the admiring 
Its vegetation is not luxuriant, but how 


After hearing a certain sermon in a synagogue 
lately a young lady remarked that it made her feel 
more proud than ever of being a Jewess. Was 
this altogether a compliment to the sermon? 
From the point of view of strict ‘ orthodox” 
Judaism the answer is somewhat doubtful. The 
really orthodox Jew is as a rule proud of being a 
Jew, but what he looks for in a sermon is rather to 
strengthen his sense of responsibilty in being a Jew 
than his feeling of Jewish pride. A sermon which 
dissociates the two things is suspect in his eyes ; 
he may even experience a difficulty in grasping its 
point of view. It is often a matter of surprise to 
the * orthodox’ Jew to find that his ultra-reform 
and completely assimilated brother is no less 
proud than he is himself of the fact of being a Jew. 
Where, he wonders, can be the Jewish pride of one 
who has discarded the notion of the “ chosen 
people,” and regards the ceremonies of the Jewish 
religion, the visible sign and proof of Israel's 
election, as little better than so much mummery ? 
The “reformer” on his side is often equally sur- 
prised to find that the ghetto Jew, living as a 
pariah in civilised society, is still intensely proud 
of being a Jew, and would not change the name 
under any conditions. Both, again, when con- 
fronted with the nationalist Jew, are puzzled to 
find strong evidences of Jewish pride in men who 
have cut themselves off from the Jewish religious 
communion. And the nationalist Jew, on his side, 
wonders how any Jew, whether “ orthodox”’ or 
“‘ reformer,’ who is really proud of being a Jew, can 
be content to label himself an Englishman or 
Frenchman of the Jewish persuasion. 

The pride which an individual feels in being a 
member of a corporate body is a most important 
factor in stimulating him to devoted effort and self- 


- samurai appear before me. 


restful to the eye a green landscape after the grey 
bareness of the desert hills ! 

I partake of a hasty lunch in the village of 
Jericho and continue towards the Jordan under 
the midday sun, made bearable by a slight breeze. 
Two hours’ walk across a plain studded with low 
bushes, a further drop into a lower valley, and I 
reach the river, disappointingly small and lost 
among reeds and trees. I bathe in its turbid 
waters and have some difficulty in coming out as 
clean as I entered, 

The sun is now sloping westwards and the sea 
is yet several miles distant. I struggle alongside 
the river through dense undergrowth, then through 
low, thorny bushes and finally over salt-covered, 
dried mud. And now I am here. 

* * * 

A cool wind, blowing from the North, wakes 
me up a second time. High overhead the Pleiads 
“ glitter like a swarm of fire-flies, tangled in a silver 
braid.” It must be midnight. I wrap myself 
up in a thin sheet of oilcloth and try to sleep. 
But perfect stillness is sometimes as inimical to 
sleep as the shrillest noise. I fall a-musing. 

It is well that one should now and then break 
away from every-day life—even if for one or two 
days only—and, leaving behind worldly pleasures 
and cares, wander alone in the wilderness. Solitude 
brings us face to face with our real selves... Like 
shadows summoned by a magic wand, H. G. Wells’ 
Where are they to be 
found in this world? I think of some of those 
that have come to this land; they who have left 
secure occupations and the comforts of western 
civilization and, impelled by a high ideal, have 
come to raise from its slumber a land which for 
twenty centuries has constantly retrograded. 
Will they succeed ? With searching eyes I try 
to pierce the veil of the future. The surrounding 
darkness vanishes, the air takes on a crystalline 
clearness, and | become Utopian. . . 

* * * 

I see the waters of the Mediterranean filling 
the deep trough of the Jordan, and in their fall 
supplying the power that sets in motion hundreds 
of industrial establishments ; | see the fresh water 
of the river irrigating a valley which vies with 
that of the Nile in fertility. The hillock on which 
I now stand lies fifty fathoms deep under the sea, 


JEWISH PRIDF. 


By Maurice Simon. 


sacrifice orn behalf of that body. In regard to 
comparatively small bodies it is known as esprit de 
corps ; in regard to nations, as national pride. In 
the case of the Jew, qua Jew, it would have to be 
denominated racial rather than national pride. 
This racial pride is, in its effects on Jewish char- 
acter and activities, not dissimilar from the national 
pride of other peoples. But, as we have seen, it 
presents the puzzling phenomenon of assuming 
forms not only distinct but well-nigh irreconcilable 
in the case of different persons. It would seem 
that the Jewish corporate body is conceived by 
different classes of Jews under totally different 
aspects—by some as an ecclesiastical organisation, 
by some as a religio-ethical communion, and by 
some as a nationalist group. The individuals in 
each class are attached by a strong esprit de corps 
to the corporate body, as they conceive it; but 
they cannot understand its being conceived in any 
other way, and are inclined to resent the claim of 
others to be actuated by an esprit de corps or Jewish 
pride as strong and genuine as their own. 

Jewish pride obviously has not one root but 
three, corresponding to the broad division of the 
Jewish people at the present day into ‘“* orthodox,”’ 
“reform” and “ nationalist.” On examining the 
subject more closely we shall find that these three 
kinds of Jewish pride may be conveniently dis- 
tinguished as pride of descent, pride of achieve- 
ment, and pride of ability. 

The practice of orthodoxy reminds the Jew at 
every turn that he is of the seed of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. The ceremonies of which his 
religion chiefly consists have a value for him only 
on this account. He is taught by his authorities 
that “ a non-Jew who keeps the Sabbath or studies 
the Torah renders himself liable to capital punish- 


a sea no longer dead, but palpitating with life. 

Hundreds of pleasure boats furrow its ca), 
waters in all directions, speeding towards its sho, ..« 
where amid luxuriant gardens are scattered smiliny 
villas, the winter residences of the future Pa), 
tinians. ... 

Is this, after all, a mere Utopian dream? YW ,. 
not this plain once famed for its fertility? 1), 
precious balsam, honey, and henna were cultivat;«| 
at the time of the Romans; the palm and ;),,. 
sugar cane grew here until the middle-ages; },., 
Herod built his winter residence and made it j;;., 
an earthly paradise. Why should not indust;, 
and knowledge restore that which ignorance a), 
indolence have destroyed ? 

* * 

The early dawn finds me silently admiring {he 
clear waters of the Dead Sea. But I must hasten, 
for the day promises to be hot. 

The first three miles over salt and mud, softened 
by dew, are trying; then, half-way to Jericho, a 
few deserted huts surrounded by palms and lem.» 
trees offer a much appreciated shade. Now com. 
mences the most penal part of the journey. A 
pitiless sun pours down its rays of fire. The hea: 
is intense, the air is stifling. A brownish-grey 
desert studded with dried small bushes exten. 
for miles before me; beyond it, in the distance. 
Jericho with its few gardens seems an unattainal|- 
haven of happiness. Shall I reach it? A feeling 
of lassitude creeps over me. I begin to fear a sw, 
stroke. To continue is impossible, to stop in th: 
sunshine would be fatal. Seeking a vestige o! 
shade, | throw myself under a low, spiny bush, 
heedless of scratches. At last, when time seems 
to linger, when moments lengthen to hours and the 
feverish brain fails to discern the real and unreal, 
a providential deliverer arrives in the guise of a 
light westerly breeze; with its help I struggle 
along and, entering the first garden on the outskirts 
of Jericho, lay down at the shade of the nearest 
tree. 

Is it that my brain still reels under the strain, 
or has the 24 hours’ fast endowed my ears wit) 
prophetic hearing ? For, mingled with the rustling 


‘of the leaves there comes a voice from across the 


Judean hills: ‘“‘ Divine anger is not yet appeased 
and His hand is stretched out still.” 
Jerusalem, 1921. 


ment.” The mizvoth are the peculiar property of 
the people of Israel, and the observance of them 
places the Jew under the protection of a ‘ special! 
Providence,” which procures for him unseen exc mp- 
tions from the ordinary laws of nature. The Jew 
comes into the world with a “right to live” on 
account of * Zechuth Aboth,” “the merit of the 
patriarchs,’ which endows him from the outset 
with a share of what the Rev. 8S. Levy has cleverly 
called “ original virtue.” | 

Such an outlook on life cannot fail to make the 
orthodox Jew intensely proud of his descent, real 


or presumed, from the patriarchs. This is the 


Pharisaic pride which easily degenerates into the 
boastfulness of “‘ thanking God for not being as 
other men.” Kept within due bounds, however, it is 
a beneficial moral stimulant ; and unquestionably it 
has been of enormous value in preserving the 
Jewish people throughout the ages. Thus the 
pride of the orthodox Jew in being a Jew is essen- 
tially a pride of descent, a pride which is at once the 
root and the product of orthodox practice. 

The “reform” Jew, being universalist in 
his outlook, does not stress the descent of the 
Jewish people from the patriarchs, regarding it 
rather as an accident of birth than as a source of 
any peculiar pride or gratification. What im- 
presses him rather is the part which the Jewish 
people has played in the spiritual evolution of 
humanity. He is proud to belong to the people 
which has always borne aloft the banner of mono- 
theism, and stood in the forefront of spiritual and 
ethical progress. He may be sceptical as to the 
claims of the Jewish people on the special provi- 
dence of God; but he is quite certain that it has 
earned a title to the recognition and esteem of man- 
kind. His Jewish pride therefore may be denomi- 
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nated a pride of achievement—pride in the con- 
tributions of his people to the spiritual welfare of 
humanity. The  religio-ethical communion of 
reform Judaism derives from this feeling the greater 
part of its vitality. This is the key-note of much of 
the literary production of the Reform rabbinate, 
and is written large over the pages of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 

The nationalist Jew, the Jew who takes his 
stand on nationalism pure and simple, combines 
the particularism of the orthodox Jew with the 
scepticism of the reformer. The altruistic record 
of the Jewish people appeals to him as little as its 
egregious pedigree. What interests him primarily 


During the war Hyman Vitofski followed royal 
example and changed his somewhat Bolshie- 
sounding appellation to the more acceptable 
nomenclature of Harry Whittaker. 

As Harry Whittaker, however, he was no less 
gracious in his business, no less generous in his 
charities, no less keen in his bargaining, and 
certainly no less the same fat lump of jewdicial 
humanity (no, the spelling is quite correct—it's 
the English language that is so poverty-stricken 
as to force a sober writer into the reeling path of 
the punster) known hitherto far and wide to all 
and sundry within the borders of the Ghetto as 
chief and king of the sponge trade. 

Dried skeletons of the original owners of thisne 
‘same sponges hung upon rusty nails from the high 
dado round the blue-washed walls of his office in 
the Soho warehouse, and a poet might have woven 
an Epic of the Sponge from the photographs that, 
covered with the dust of ages, alternated with these 
relics of one of life's few surviving early experi- 
ments. 

Unfortunately poets rarely, if ever, entered the 
warehouse, . 

While he was still Hyman Vitofski and aged 
forty-five, England, blundering as usual, committed 
the unpardonable crime of taking him and stripping 
him and punching the fat on his chest and rapping 
the fat on his knees, and, worst indignity of all, 
shoving him with contumely out of the doors of the 
inspection room, with what seemed to Vitofski in 
his indignation, a contemptuous C3000 inscribed 
on his rejection papers. 

Hyman, in his chagrin at the dirty jokes of the 
medical authorities, became, first, a special con- 
stable, and, second, one of the Government’ s—any 
government s—bitterest critics, From a peace- 
able gentleman he changed into the most rabid 
Big-Englander, and certainly the most imperial of 
Imperialists the British Empire contained, 

Every defeat England sustained was directly 
attributed by Mr. Whittaker—he had changed his 
name immediately after his disgraceful exit from 
the recruiting office—to his own absence from the 
scene of the calamity, and each victory was a 
triumphant justification of his loyalty, in face of 
insult and contumely, to King and Country. 

His greatest grief in those days was ra dd his 
youngest son, 

Benny Vitofski insisted upon retaining the old 
name. He also had leanings towards thccretical 
socialism and practical individualism, and, capping 
all his other indiscretions, he besmirched his father’s 
loyalty by going to prison in order to prove his 
conscientious objection to war in general, and this 
war in particular, as the criterion of a nation’s 
_righteousness. 

It is on record that when the usual blunt query 
was flung at Benny as to his actions in the event of 
the enemy advancing to the immediate murder of 
his father and mother, he begged the question by 
exclaiming passionately. 

“But I accuse you—all of you—of deliberately 
refraining from raising an international police 
force lest you are not able to continue as hitherto 
your unrestrained lust of national murdering.”’ 

When Mr. Vitofski—I beg pardon—Mr. Whit- 
taker heard of his son’s rude and unfeeling reply, 
he snorted and, after the young man had got 
eighteen months, was, heard to exclaim like any 
Spartan father of old : 

“Serve him right, the blegaich /”’ 


is the exceptional calibre of the Jewish brain, the 
hereditary product of centuries of Talmudic dia- 
lectics. This, to him, is something of which the 
Jew may justly be proud ; this it is which gives the 
Jew a right, nay, imposes on him a duty, to cut a 
figure in the world and to achieve something worthy 
of his abilities. For the full exercise of those 
abilities scope can only be found within the con- 
fines of a Jewish nation; and that is why Jewish 
nationalism and pride in the Jewish intellect are 
so closely connected. This pride, of course, is 
purely impersonal; it consists in instinctively 
assigning to the Jewish people the credit for the 
exceptional abilities, real or supposed, of its off- 


THE MAD LOVER. 
By Izak Goller. 


And yet in his heart, though it was the heart of a 
proper Ainglishmann, there was a strange paternal 
relief that troubled the patriot in Mr. Harry 
Whittaker. 

His other sons served in the army with various 
fortunes. 

Of the three, Phillip the youngest, a lad of 
nineteen on the fourth of August, 1914, left Cam- 
bridge in his first year to become a second lieutenant 
and was leading his men in a football charge over 
No Man’s Land in France eight months after 
the first ultimatum. 

Max the eldest, who had a wife and two children, 
and who was the most efficient member of his 
father’s limited company, waited until England 
could wait no longer, while Sam, the second born, 
after an unusually excited tiff with his fiancée 
over the position of his hair-parting, found a 
billet in the army as a clerk, which was all he was 
fit for. 

Benny the third-born came out of prison a 
physical wreck and a confirmed mental victim to 
aivanced enthusiasms. His socialistic theories 
were accentuated into a kind of defenceless and 
offenceless Noblesse oblige anarchism, and his 
individualism found a vent in the national move- 
ment of the Jewish people that, at the time he was 
released, was still struggling for the world’s recogni- 
tion. 

He became moody and taciturn, lost all interest 
in business, and, with an allowance of a few hundred 
a year, wrote gratuitously for the Dawn under the 
pseudonym of * Offwiththeirheads.”’ 

Phillip returned a few months after the first 
battle of the Marne with ten rivets under the 
skin of his thigh, and a slightly shortened leg, which, 
however, did not prevent him from attending dances 
with his own or anybody else’s sister, and receiving 
for some little time heroic honours. 

Max was demobilised without having fired a 
shot, and, with a curse at the waste of his time, set 
himself closer than ever before to entangle his mind 
comfortably in the intricacies of the business. 

Sam, who had by letters and frequent leave, 
mended his engagement, married Becky while still 
in the army, and managed to combine the celebra- 
tion of his freedom with the feast accompanying 
the circumcision of his first-born ; the performer of 
the ancient rite being Reb Zalman from the Shtiebel 
—that little Ghetto synagogue to which the 
Whittaker family still belonged, though residence 
in the suburbs prevented them from attending its 
services. 

The Jewish inhabitants of Crossgate had their own 
synagogue, but Mr. Whittaker, past shpefzll 
constebble and ever present proper Ainglishmann. 
still unaccountably hankered after the homely 
atmosphere of the shabby little building in the heart 
of the Ghetto, 

The suburban decorum and accompanying 
vacuity of the fashionable edifice which he attended 
seemed hungrily empty of all those spiritual flesh- 
pots from which his growing wealth had driven him. 

Even his own fine residence with its perfect 
furnishing—by a well-known firm that had luckily 
been given a free hand—palled frequently, too 
frequently, on the elderly fat Jew who sighed 
furtively for the busy bustle of the narrow street in 
which he had been a somebody—a householder, a 
baalhabbayyis, of solemn importance. 

Every autumn, when the Feast of Tabernacles 
came round, he used to erect in the little back yard 


spring. It may be called the pride of ability, and 
if there is one activity more than another in which 
its effects are apparent, it is the present-day trans- 
formation of Hebrew into a living language. 

Can any one of these kinds of Jewish pride claim 
a superiority over the others? The “ orthodox ” 
pride has stood the test of time; but the other 
kinds fit in better with the conditions of modern 
life. It might be proposed as a Jewish ideal to 
effect a synthesis of all three ; for “ the threefold- 
cord shall not speedily be broken,’ and that 
Judaism would be most firmly based which rested 
equally on pride of descent, pride of achievement, 
and pride of ability. 


of his house, with his own hands, and glorying in 
the manual labour, a little wooden hut, covering it 
with narrow strips of wood to support a cunningly 
laid thatch of straw that, whilst keeping off the 
rain, would yet let the little stars twinkle through. 

And into this hut would Mr. Whittaker—in 
those days Hyman Vitofski, or, to his more intimate 
friends, Reb Chavyim—invite the more important 
members of the shtiebel to drink Palestine wine and 
eat sponge cake of his wife's own baking, and even 
partake of a holiday supper on the second evening 
of the feast. 

And sometimes, usually on the last day of the 
festival, the day of the Rejoicing of the Law, Reb 
Zalman, his thin face wreathed in smiles, would 
honour the house with his saintly presence for the 
sake of the charities which Mr. Whittaker dispensed 
mostly upon Reb Zalman’s information. 

But here in this great house to which his children 
were leaving him, he had not yet accustomed 
himself. He was shy of erecting a tabernacle by 
the side of the stately summerhouses and hot houses 
in his gardens. He was shy of the possibility of 
having to explain to gentile neighbours or servants 
the reasons for his old-fashioned practices. Once 
a maid caught him with his phylacteries on head 
and arm, and he blushed hotly, and that day he 
went to business without breakfast rather than 
face again the curious glance of the girl. 

Even the smallest trifles sufticed in this new 
house to’ confuse him. He went in mortal fear 
lest he allow his cigar ash to fall on the carpet, and 
one of the servants scowl at him. 

He had a diffident aversion to these strange 
Christian women who, in-white aprons and caps, 
filled his house to his own discomfort, and he 
secretly longed for the good old time when the only 
non-Jewish intruder in his former dwelling was a 
half-sober fire-woman who, for a minimum of 
three pence and a maximum of sixpence a week, 
saved him and his family from the sin of touching 
the fire on the Sabbath day. 

Of his family there were now left within domestic 
range but his wife Sarah and his daughter Rachel. 

Phillip had resumed his course at Cambridge, 
after a short period of dissipation to wipe out 
rather morbid memories, and now, after graduating 
was staying on in hopes of accomplishing some 
research work in Semitics. 

Benny had taken his allowance, not asking if 
it were much or little, and had departed from 
the West to live with his brethren in the East End 
in order to combine the. preaching of Zionist 
nationalism with his noblesse oblige internationalism. 

He became in time the bitterest and most 
mordant critic of any organisation to which he 
attached himself. 

There we shall leave Benny, perhaps to resume 
acquaintanceship another time. 

Mrs. Sarah Whittaker was a stout lady of fair 
countenance and light hair that, in the Ghetto, 
had been hidden by a hideous wig. But to hear 
her speak one would say that the old life must 
have been a forgotten pre-incarnation. 

And yet it was she who had used to rise at seven 
o'clock and even earlier in the mornings to see the 
children off to the Jews’ Free School or, leter on, 
to provide the sons with breakfast and lunch- 
parcels when they had to get off to business. 

The times when her hands were pitifully scarred 
with overmuch step-cleaning and floor-scrubbing 


and stove-blacking seemed thinly vague to her 
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and dimly, hazily remote. Now that her hair, 
naturally or unnaturally glossy and wavy and 
richly browned, revealed its glory at ten o'clock 
every morning under the hands of a French maid, 
she felt unconscious of the time when her tresses, 
more youthful and authentic in their beauty, were 
cruelly hidden beneath the crude orthodoxity- 
aping horse-hair transformation. 

Any transformations she or her maid found 

desirable these days were not bought from Bashe, 
the shetelmacherke, but from Madame Beatrice of 
Bond Street, though, as it was whispered that the 
latter was daughter of the former, the money still 
emigrated into the same family. 
*Ointments and liquids and depilataries renewed 
for Mrs. Whittaker a youth that she had never 
before enjoyed excepting in day or night-dreams, 
and an occasional dab of powder with just a teeny 
bit of rouge made her enjoyably envied by many 
a twenty-five-year-old Fanny or Zelda at the annual 
Charity Balls of the community. 

Perfectly corsetted and white-bosomed, who 
would have dared, even in imagination, super- 
impose this superbly attired “ grande dame” of 
to-day upon the necessarily busy and untidy 
yiddenne of the Ghetto only so few years back ? 

** The love of Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker for each 
other was by this time, as is the case with most 
married people after thirty odd years of intimacy, 
more a matter of habit than of any closer, stronger 
quality ; but this habitual love of theirs for each 
other concentred with passionate concentration 
as from a surrounding, sheltering circumference, 
on to the point—in spite of Father Euclid no 


immaterial position——on which danced their youngest 


and only daughter Rachel. 

Rachel was born after an intermittent flow of 
sons, and her birth nearly cost her mother her life 
and her father his mental equilibrium. In acknow- 
ledgment for these rare mercies, they loved her 
with an intensity that increased geometrically 
with the progression of the years. 

When she was still a child and her father was 
struggling alone to attain a solid footing in his 
business world, patched clothes, mended boots 
and all the other sordid subterfuges of poverty 
might and did very well do for the boys and their 
parents, but Rachel—or Rochele as she was fondly 
termed—was the pride of the narrow Ghetto street 
for loveliness of array. Lace pinnies, dazzlingly 
washed blue and pink and white frocks, silk in 
summer, and woollen of her mother’s own knitting 
in the winter, white stockings and socks, patent 
leather shoes of all the gayest colourings and broad 
bands of varying-hued ribbon binding back her 
yellow curls were not reserved for the Sabbath day 
where Rochele was concerned. Every day was 
Sabbath for her and every Sabbath was holiday, 
and she was denied nothing that her parents, 
whatever their worries, might procure for her 
delight. 

And it would have been nothing but natural, 
according to the way of thinking in the days when 


Rachel was an infant, and perhaps these days too, 


that the pampered child should have grown up 
into a spoilt capricious vixen, careless alike of her 
own feebly-nourished conscience and other people’s 
feelings and idiosyncracies, and with the despotic 
idea inbred, that all the word was created only 
for her service and amusement. 

But, curiously enough, in spite or because of 
her lack of enforced subservience to the many 
negative precepts of childhood, she blossomed out 
into as fair and unspoilt and sympathetic a maiden 
that any man might well lose half of his world and 
yet have the sufficing happiness to dare the winning 
of her. There was not one day of Rachel’s life 
from which one might pluck a selfish act or mean 
thought. 

It was their little daughter’s love that, in the 
old days, reconciled Sarah to her too-humble home, 
and it was the same affection that reconciled, in 
these days, Mr. Whittaker to his too-grand residence. 

Her beauty was not of the kind that changes in 
essential quality during the years between infancy 
and womanhood. It was the beauty of Hellas 
re-discovered as by a whim of poetic justice in the 
race that has ever been Hellenism’s mortal and 
unwearying foe. Her fair oval face, big shadow- 
lidded dark blue eyes, straight little nose in direct 
line with a broad white brow, somewhat low over 
the centre, sensitive, clearly defined nostrils, short 
upper lip, cherry-ripe-like mouth and firm, rounded 


chin made one think of a new immature Venus 
awaiting some rough Vulcan to hammer out her 
body into maturity. 

When the war broke out—isn't it curious that 
though we speak of war breaking out like any other 
contagious disease, we rarely stop to consider its 
treatment as such ?—she was but eleven years 
old. Yet it was only she who, besides her mother, 
saw beneath the superficial stoicism of her father 
and it was she alone, her mother herself not ex- 
cepted, that dared intrude voiceless comfort upon 
him. When Old Whittaker believed himself alone 
and was revelling in maskless misery, she would 
softly climb upon his knee and, rubbing her smooth 
downy cheek against his clipped beard, drew tears 
from those stubborn eyes to ease an aching, almost 
breaking heart. 

Also none other but she was allowed to accom- 
pany her mother two or three times each week, 
winter and summer, to the east-end, and to help 
with acts of kindness and charity in those dismal 
and sorrowful days. Many a parcel received by 
many a Jew-lad out in France from his mother 
was filled by these two, Rachel and Sarah. 

And whe. they journeyed on their mission, 
rouge and powder and jewels and fine raiment were 
discarded and, in simple, specialiy ready-made, 
dark frocks covered by shabby buff raincoats, 
they pursued the path the elder woman had mapped 
out for herself to entreat the God above for the 
welfare of her own. 

During the war, Rachel shot up into a slim tall 
thing whose angularity was never awkwardness 
and whose gaucheries, even, had a winsome grace 
that increased her loveableness. The gradual 
change in her from child to woman was for those 
who doated upon Rachel, a grateful pleasure not 
unmingled with fears concerning her health. At 
one period she seemed to tend towards anemia, 
and the doctor commanded that she quit school 
and idle out in the open sea and country air for a 
half year or so. The doctor was, of course, obeyed, 
with commendable results. 

After the six months Rachel, in the exuberance 
of her youthful energy, flung herself wholeheartedly 
into Jewish national propaganda work in the Ghetto. 
She was inducted into a Zionist Society by her 
brother, Benny Vitofski, and was warmly, very 
warmly, welcomed by its president, Dr. Phineas 
Rodman. She, for all her youth, did good work 
as honorary secretary and, for the next two years, 
she was the bridge over which daily and almost 
hourly passed to the house in Crossgate, the 
spasmodic fluctuations of hope and despair arising 
in the mass-soul of the Jewish people out of a too 
hair-splitting analysis of the now famous Balfour 
Declaration. 

At the end of these two years Rachel was first 
asked alout getting married, and this was the 
manner of the asking. | 

Dr. Phineas Rodman, Rachel's president and 
chief, had been senior Wrangler in his time, a 
couple of years before the war. He was now 
lecturer at the university, but spent a good deal 
of time on synthetic chemistry, to which, in 
addition to Zionism, he was passionately devoted. 
Though he had refused at the command of the 
Government to prostitute—as he stated— his little 
talent on behalf of organised murder, the authorities 
forgave him and utilised an hitherto unheeded 
minor discovery of the young high-minded chemist 
to perfect the manufacture of poison gas. 

He was not conscripted, but kept loose, in order 
that he might have the opportunity of throwing 
absent-mindedly, one or two more little helpful 
hints out of his laboratory. 

His days he spent in patient, meticulous re- 
search work, practical and theoretical, and his 
evenings in organising, with Rachel's assistance, 
grand mass meetings, shekel-selling campaigns, 
anti-semite hunting newspaper expeditions and all 
the other details, numerous committee meetings 
not excluded, connected with the national re- 
naissance of his people. 

For two years Rodman, who was now thirty-two 
years of age, and Rachel had worked loyally and 
harmoniously together. Each knew the other's 
eccentricities and sympathetically allowed for them. 
Rodman, for example, hated to be thought short- 
sighted and never wore his glasses outside his own 
rather elaborately fitted up “ stink-den.’’ Another 
foible of his was a somewhat malevolent antipathy 
to the trade, not necessaruily the person, of the 


medical man in any shape or behind any ny»},, 
or combination of letters. 

Rachel allowed for these little pettinesses, 4,4 
was, in return, rewarded by Rodman never layy}, Ling 
at her spelling which was somewhat erratic, 4, 
by his consideration for the nervous strife Which 
was engendered within her against the eerie fas: |,,.. 
tion of the train roaring like a mad, unleas)jo< 
monster into the tube. It was only when Rodina) 
or someone else, Benny or her father, were \ \;) 
her for her to clutch at confidingly that she dared 
venture down the underground. The very ear‘ jj 
smell was sufficient for her to suggest the |. 
however inconvenient. 

Benny and her father laughed at her kindly {,; 
her childishness, but Rodman, who was somet|\iny 
of a student of psychology in addition to his «+ }o, 
qualifications, showed her that he understood. 

Though, however, he often took her home {0 
the Society, he would never cross the thres)ld. 
and, though they were often alone together, not 4 
word of love passed between them. 

At the end of these two years, he took her 
home one evening by way of the Undergroynd, 
and when they reached the gates of her home 
Rachel said,— 

‘* How is it you never come in?” 

Rodman, instead of repeating for the hundre:(it}, 
time his usual, awkward excuse of the lateness of 
the hour, knocked the ashes out of his pipe an! 
asked casually :— 

* When shall we get married, Rachel ? ” 

That was some six months ago, and Rachel was 


now eighteen. The last half year of her life was a . 


quiet round of happiness, and, though Rodman - 
father was only a shoe-maker of the Ghetto wh: 
had but recently retired on the reputation an: 
earnings of his son, Whittaker, in his joy of having 
a famous man for his son-in-law whom his daughter 
loved and of whom they need not be ashamed, 
quietened all family criticism by saying : 

“ Tzorright. Plenty for everybody.” 

Rodman’s figure was short and stocky. W)') 
the body of a stumpy navvy he combined the fa « 
and hands of a mediaeval artist, or saint, as secn 
in the stained windows of most churches. H's 
words were simple, homely and, direct when in 
conversation, while the thoughts expressed by hi. 
words were often complicated, elusive, remote, an‘ 
curiously tangentical. 

But it was at public meetings when arraigning 
the common inhumanity of the nations that he 
shone as an orator. His audience, the members 
of which had brothers and sisters and fathers and 
mothers sorely harassed in the never-ending 
Polish and Ukrainian pogroms, hailed him as thei 
mouthpiece tothe nations and fondly imagined that 
through him—the great Rodman whom Cam. 
bridge had delighted to honour, and to whom 
England had vainly tendered an O.B.E. for service 
(willy-nilly) rendered—would come the salvation 
of their loved ones. 

Alas for expectations wasted, and hopes unre 
alised ! 

It was on a Sunday evening, at a great mass 
meeting held to protest against the Polish atrocities, 
that the horrible thing occurred. 

A Labour Lord Mayor was in the chair, one or 
two sympathetic Members of Parliament graced 
the platform, and Rodman, the star turn of the 
evening, after vainly trying to harrow the feeling» 
of the press representatives—he succeeded only too 
well with his audience—was in the last paragraph- 


of his peroration. 


‘‘What have the nations who fought for peace 
over the doubly-murdered body of our Jesus to 
say in their own defence at the tribunal of their 
Christ’s gospel ? 

‘* Let those who are heroes in plucking the beards 
of old Jews out by the roots look back upon Rome 
who tore our Rabbis’ skins from off their living 
bodies, and was herself plucked out by the roots 
and flung upon the dunghill of time to wither 
away unresurrectable. 

“Remember!” he cried to the nations, quoting 
from the swan song of Moses. 

‘‘ Remember the days of the world, understand 
the years of generation and generation. Ask 
your fathers, and they will tell you, your old men 
and they will say to you—that Rome and Hellas 
are dead, Egypt and Spain of no account, that 
dared lay blood-seeking hands on our God-possessed 

race ! ” 
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Once again the pitiful cheers broke forth, the 
tears on the faces of his hearers scarce dry from the 
recollection of their murdered brothers in kin and 
in the faith, and Rodman had to stop. The 
cheers pealed out uninterruptedly one after the 
other, and Christian sympathisers were astounded 
at the wave of emotion that threatened to swamp 
all the reasoned and restraining influence of pre- 
vious speakers. 

When calm had at last been restored and the 
tremor of the shout had subsided, Rodman spoke 
again— 

“ Let the nations remember——’’ 

And then it happened. Rodman’s face was seen 
to fix itself in a hideous grimace. The eyes stared 
vacantly and utter idiocy revealed itself in the 
fallen lower jaw and in the tongue that moved like 
a fat red slug within the space behind the drawn 
lips, and thrust itself visibly against the inside of 
the cheek. 

Dr. Phineas Rodman had gone mad. His mind 
had given way under the stress of the emotion 
that, Frankenstein-like, he had raised up for his 
own destruction. The chairman was only just 
successful in saving the situation by pulling the 
madman back into his seat and leading off the 
applause with feverish vigour. 

From the near benches in the hall! had started a 
kind of sniggering that was luckily allowed but 
short shrift. Led by the chairman, the great 
majority, who, not aware of the tragedy, only saw 
in the last words of Rodman a striking peroration, 
overwhelmed the tentative scoffers in an avalanche 
of clapping, stamping, crying and cheering. 

Rachel, sitting by the right wing on the platform, 
saw, and with a woman’s intuition at once under- 
stood the fearful tragedy that had swooped down 
upon both their happy lives. Almost before the 
cheering broke out she had hurried up to her lover, 
and her cheeks flushed and paled in swift alterna- 
tion. 

Rodman himself, suffering from the reaction of 
a fifty-minute extempore address, each sentence 
of which was packed with dévitalising emotion, 
knew nothing, and was so completely helpless that 
he allowed Rachel and her mother to bundle him 
off the platform, out of a side door and into a 
taxi to Crossgate, where a cold, intervening bv 
reason of a door having been swung open towards 
the close of his perspiration-forcing speech, com- 
pelled him to keep in bed. There, for five days, the 
womenfolk of the house of Whittaker coddled him 
back to as much health as was possible of attain- 
ment in the circumstances. 

They had the whole job on their hands, for the 
first mention of a doctor irritated him to such an 
extent that they dared not repeat the proposal. 

They would have kept him longer if they had been 
able; at least Rachel would, for she was, afraid 
of letting him out of the house. 

She had been quietly and unostentatiously watch- 
ing her lover, and her worst /ears were confirmed. 

His madness took the peculiar form of causing 
its victim to stop in the middle of a sentence, 
and even to break off in the middle of a word in 
order to effect a maniacal grimace that, with 
tongue in cheek, was pitiful to behold; the victim 
seemed to be compelled to disregard time and 
place and even the person addressed at the bidding 
of this sanity-despising impulse. The only piece 
of good fortune that mitigated the tragedy was that 
the spasms were, if frequent, of but ten to twenty 
seconds’ average duration ; that is, when Rodman 
was aware of company, but, if he thought himself 
alone or unobserved, he would indulge, after a 
furtive look round, in grin and grimace and tongue- 
in-cheek for minutes together, as though he were 
back in his slum infancy, imitating a London gamin 
of the most imbecilic type. 

Rachel, with the quiet heroism of womanhood, 
made it her duty to defend him, when they were not 
alone, by cunning interruptions planned to distract 
attention, and her constant watching, though it 
preyed upon her nerves and consequently upon her 
sleep, was, by wondrous effort of will-power, not 
permitted to reveal itself on her features. 

Rodman. all unconscious of the mad moments 
_ that flecked his hours of normality, decided, after a 
fortnight indoors, that he was perfectly recovered 
from his cold and was running the danger of being 
coddled into a state of chronic debility. 

When one morning he stated his determination 
to resume his usual routine from which he had been 


too long absent, he was surprised at the vehemence 


with which Rachel clung to him and pleaded of 
him to stay. 

“ Please, don’t go yet, darling. You're not 
quite better yet. Please, only another day, darling, 
please 

He laughed at her, saying— 

““ What's come over you, kiddie ?”’ 

She sighed and lifted her face from his shoulder 
to kiss him, when— 

Oh, God! the spasm had again got him in its 
hellish grip, and she was looking straight into a 
gaping, horribly-twisted countenance that terrified 
her with its close, hideous proximity. With a 
scream she fainted, and, but for Rodman’s sudden 
recovery and clasping arms, would have sunk to the 
floor. 

He could not make out the cause of his sweet- 
heart’s sudden scream and weakness. After she 
had recovered, he left her to the tender care of her 
mother, and, as he had already notified his return 
to his lectures, he reluctantly left, promising to call 
back in the evening. 

Rachel, seemingly her old self again, made light 
of what she termed her silliness and resumed her 
guard. 

She counted seven spasms that passed over his 
face in four hours. 

That same night, old Whittaker lay alone, for 
his daughter had developed a sudden nervousness 
of sleeping by herself. He heard from the adjacent 
bedroom the sound of weeping mother and daughter, 
and was apprised of the reason the next morning 
before he departed to business. In the hall the 
three of them plotted together, and a couple of 
tours later, two smartly dressed figures, one an 
elderly aristocratic-looking lady and the other a 
slim, beautiful girl, passed into Harley Street to 
the chambers of London’s most expensive mental 
specialist. 

The result was an arrangement for a surreptitious 
interview between the latter and Rodman the same 
evening at the Whittaker’s home. 

Ostensibly, the specialist came to prescribe for 
Mr. Whittaker who, forthe sake of his dearest child's 
happiness, developed sudden pains in his head. 

Ignorant of the plot, Rodman delighted to make 
the specialist's acquaintance and chatted with him 
for nearly half-an-hour on the absorbing subject 
of psychology. Rachel, with a woman's guile and 
fortitude, smiled and flung into the conversa ion 
a mild witticism or two in order to keep the ball 
rolling until the specialist had had sufficient time 
to evolve his opinion; at the same time watching 
as keenly and as guardedly as the specialist himself 
the working of her lover's features. 

Three times in that half hour did the momentary 
madness reveal itself, so that for seconds at a time, 
with lower jaw hanging and writhing tongue, did 
Rodman repeat his performance of the mass 
meeting, staring vacantly and unconsciously in 
the middle of a sprightly argument, and silently 
gramacing with hideous effect. Each time it lasted 
but a few seconds, and then, as if furtively and sub- 
consciously aware of his remissness, Rodman would 
plunge again into talk. 

Before the specialist left he handed to Rachel a 
scrap of folded paper upon which, after Rodman 
had also departed, she read : 

‘“* Danger of becoming a nervous wreck—incipient 
maniacal hysteria—complete rest essential —recom- 
mend strongly sea voyage.” 

Father, mother and daughter were together, and 
the servants had gone to bed. Rachel huskily read 
out the curt and comfortless note and then sank 
sobbing upon her mother’s lap. Sarah bowed her 
head over the weeping girl and with her arms round 
the crouching and shaking figure sobbedin harmony, 
while the master of the house looked on and, 
feeling that the hypocritical pains in his head were 
becoming honest with a vengeance, snorted an 
accompaniment and stared sadly at his miserable 
womenfolk. 

Our story has nothing to do with the many other 
people, students, colleagues, Zionist friends, and 
so on, who began to notice and comment upon poor 
Rodman’s antics—the comments were always be- 
hind Rodman’s back. The one thing queer to me 
is that none ever mentioned the matter to the 
principal person concerned, Rodman himself. Only 
the Chancellor of the University once invited our 
friend—still our friend, I hope, though mad—into 
his sanctum sanctorum and very kindly suggested 
that he should take a holiday. Rodman stared, 
amazed at the suggestion, and flatly declined. 


Whether he had noticed that people were begin- 
ning to look curiously at him or not I cannot say, 
but from the day his chief had made this outrageous 
suggestion Rodman became gloomier and gloomier 
while, ignored by the sane half of him, his grimaces 
and facial contortions, appalling in their idiocy 
grew more and more frequent. 

Once he stopped a friend of his, Jacob Tringeld, 
a Leeds M.B.Ch.D., with an intensive practice 
in Soho, and seemed on the point of confiding some- 
thing to him, but halted abruptly in the middle of 
his rather hesitating introductory remarks and 
excused himself by looking at his wrist watch and 
saying, as he hurried away. — 

“ Another time, old man. Just remembered an 
appointment. Be good.” 

Over the home of the Whittakers fell a cloud of 
veiled misery lined with suppressed anguish. After 
a hard and white-faced battle with herself Rachel 
conquered her terror and disgust so far as not to 
draw back her head when, at the moment of kissing, 
Rodman’s under-jaw would relax and the maniacal 
symptoms would arise in all their crazy wretched- 
ness. 

At last, after a fortnight of this torture, Sarah 
Whittaker dressed herself in the old ready-made 
frock that had been folded away since the war and, 
with the old buff raincoat over it, took her way tothe 
little synagogue, the shtliehel, in the East End. 
When she reached the place it was nearly nine o clock 
and quite dark. A little fat boy, who was playing 
in the gutter, received two pennies to enter and 
inform Reb Zalman that Sarah, daughter of old 
Reb Mordecai, on him be peace, was in trouble and 
wished to see him. | 

The reply came back almost immediately that 
Reb Zalman, being in the midst of a talmudical 
thesis, could not come out, but that he would be 
at Crossgate the next evening and that she should 
have ready an empty dish or basin. 

Without replying, Sarah turned and made her 
way back to the Tube station with a light heart 
and a puzzled brain. That Reb Zalman should 
know of her trouble did not surprise her. Apart 
from the fact that everyone was aware that Reb 
Zalman’s knowledge was as infinite as the sea, 
did not everyone know that angels, hidden from 
the vulgar gaze, accompanied him and brought him 
tidings of all that happened in the heavens above, 
the earth beneath and the waters beneath the 
earth ? Besides, the shfiebel was the centre to 
which converged all the news of the Ghetto. 

But why the empty basin ? 

Whenever I think of Reb Zalman there rises 
before me his thin, ascetic face with prominent nose, 
rather weakly eyes and short white beard. His 
earlocks, escaping from the shabby black velvet 
skull-cap, curl round down his hollow cheeks and 
seem to weigh the weary head earthwards. 

Reb Zalman, if he had only said the word, might 
have been the spiritual king of the community of 
the shtiebel. He might have dressed actually in 
purple and fine raiment, with gold on his fingers 
and the cigars of Habana between his lips; for 
every member of London Jewry who recollected and 
regretted the old Jewish spiritual life in Poland 
verily believed that in Reb Zalman was secretly 
hidden the glory of the Ba’al Shem—of him who, 
by climbing the steep steps of the ladder of virtue, 
had attained the utmost height of human power, 
the glory of him who, as his name indicates, was 
the Master of the Name, and therefore possessor 
of the intrinsic power to repeat the miracles of 


Elijah the Prophet in these days. 


But Reb Zalman would never admit that he was 
anything more than an ordinary human being, 
He would smile at the material honours that the 
more enthusiastic of his middle-aged scholars and 
followers urged upon him, and tell them that he 
was very happy as he was, and that the few shillings 
he reluctantly accepted as teacher and lecturer 
in the little synagogue, supplemented by the fees 
from the wealthier among his congregation, upon 
whose eight-day-old sons he performed the right of 
circumcision—from the poorer members he natu- 
rally accepted nothing—sufficed his modest wants 
Like Elijah of old he was lodged for nothing by 
a woman who dwelt, unlike Mrs. Whittaker, in the 
midst of her people. She would say and say again 
that her payment was amply provided by the added 
respectability and honour that Reb Zalman’s 
presence in her house showered upon her and her 
pious husband. 

I could write a great deal concerning Reb Zalman, 


t 
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but this is not the right time and place. Perhaps AK “Nu,” suggested Reb Zalman, “I think we had 


better opportunity may occur to relate some of 
the great things that Reb Zalman has done in his 
days, and the life he lived from the day of his 
mysterious birth to the day of his equally mysterious 
departure from this world. 

“ Yet, why the empty basin?” murmured to 
herself Mrs. Whittaker as, her heart transferring its 
burden to her head, she returned home, 


In the hall she was met by Rachel, who, ignorant 
of the reason of her mother’s outing and imagining 
that it perhaps had to do with some matter of 
charity, informed her that Finny (Dr. Phineas 
Rodman-— Phineas Rodman—Phineas—Finny, had 
brought a message from his old teacher, Reb 
Zalman, that the latter would accompany him 
the next day on a visit to the Whittakers. 

It. was about 10 o'clock the following evening 
when Reb Zalman rose as:if to take his departure 
from Crossgate back to his lodging in the east. 
They all rose respectfully with him, and poor 
Mrs. Whittaker stared at the bowed figure, with a 
sad, disappointed look in her hitherto eagerly 
expectant eyes—for nothing had happened except- 
ing that her husband had been diddled out of a 
ten-pound note towards making provision for the 
widow and children of the recently interred poor 
and pious Reb Izak, on him be peace. The 
widow's intentions were to buy a stock of fents 
and a basket, and hawk her wares round the houses 
of merciful coreligionists. 

However, Reb Zalman did not go just then, 
Instead, he lifted his weary eyes and just managed 
to catch Rodman for the fifth time that evening 
attempting to alter the contour of his countenance 


better move into the kitchen, no?” 

For a second, Whittaker, Sarah, Rachel and her 
sweetheart looked at one another questioningly, 
Sarah, her faith in Reb Zalman’s miracle-performing 
power suddenly reawakened, was the first to turn 
and lead the way. Rachel followed, and the two 
other men made way for Reb Zalman as the latter, 
with drooping, skull-capped head, proceeded after 
the ladies. 

The servants were by this time upstairs, and the 
kitchen, on the same floor as the sitting-room, was 
private, bright and cosy. Mr. Whittaker’s frequent 
pleasure it was, at such a time, to sneak into it and, 
squashed into an American rocking-chair with his 
feet reaching over the glistening, tiled fender, 
imagine himself back into former, busier, cheerier, 
less ceremonious and more intimate days. 

They seated themselves round the table and, at 
Mr. Whittaker’s suggestion, were served by Rachel 
with Russian tea. 

While Reb Zalman and Mr. Whittaker conversed, 
Rodman, deeming himself unnoticed, restarted his 
facial manceuvres. Suddenly, Reb Zalman turned 
to Sarah and asked her, to the surprise of the rest, 
if she had the empty basin handy. 

Sarah, too flustered to reply,opened the china 
cupboard and produced a slop-dish from her 
second-best tea set, and placed it, with a trembling 
hand, before Reb Zalman, who examined it 
carefully and called Rodman to approach. 

Rodman, just recovering from his slight attack, 
smiled and obeved. | 

Reb Zalman raised his thin, bony hand in a kind 
of prophetic gesture while, with the other, he held 


out the white bowl to Rodman’s puzzled attention 

Mr. Whittaker was frankly at a loss as to wh, the 
seeming mummery might betoken. His wife. after 
staring without understanding at Reb Zalnian’s 
raised hand and scrutiny-inviting dish, all at», 
seemed as though actually to burst with con). 
hension, for she clapped her both hands t. },, 
mouth and, with cheeks swollen from imprieon.. 
laughter, swayed to and fro in a hilarious ayo, 
of suppressed effervescence. Rachel, happening 
just then to glance at her mother from Rod)’, 
worried features, seemed to catch the frenzy ayq. 
action for action, repeated, with equally supprec.q 
intensity, her mother’s § strange movements 
Mr. Whittaker, catching sight of his women. 
folk and their writhing contortions, made, out of 
sympathy, a third in this pantomimic orchest;a os 
struggling, but sternly repressed, mirth. 

Only Reb Zalman stood unmoved, with weary 
head and raised hand, while Rodman, curious j; 
the matter of the empty bowl, bent forward. 

A sound like the crack of a whip or the shot fro 
a pistol shattered into annihilation the tenseness, 
and the scene changed as by magic. 

Old Whittaker jumped and stamped and swayed 
and doubled up under the surging of peal upon peal 
of despotic, obstacle-mocking laughter. 

Sarah and Rachel, shrieking and sobbiny wit}, 
the volume and intensity of alternate mirth and 
pity, stood on either side of the astounded and 
blood-spitting Rodman, breaking one moment 
their laughter to kiss the now sane young man 
behind either ear, and, another moment, looking 
over his head into the now gory basin where lay 
the loose molar that had been the sole cause of the 
whole pother. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
A Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts. 


* CaTaLOGUE OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
CoLLecTiION oF ELKAN NATHAN Apter” (Cam- 
bridge University Press), will prove a source of 
infinite delight to the genuine book-lover, who will 
straightway succumb to the collector's infectious 


enthusiasm. The collection of over four thousand 


Hebrew Manuscripts, briefly described in this 
sumptuous volume, owes its origin to heredity, 
training, environment,and travel. Nathan Adler, 
himself a link in the precious chain of Hebrew 
Literature, taught his sons to venerate its achieve- 
ments. In his house, where Joseph Zedner, Adolf 
Neubauer, Leopold Dukes and Michael Friedlander 
were honoured guests, it was natural for the sons to 
acquire a love of books —especially Hebrew books. 
One or two of his manuscripts Mr. Elkan Adler 
inherited, as a child, from an uncle, Benjamin 
Adler, and many from his father and his brothers 
Marcus and Hermann. Most of the manuscripts 
were collected on travels, or from travellers, 
generally travelling booksellers, such as Jacob 
Lipschitz, Fischel Hirsch, David Frankel and 
Deinard. Egypt and Palestine were visited in 
1888, 1895-6, 1898, and 1901. On the first occasion 
mostly Karaite manuscripts were obtained. Onthe 
second occasion, the Cairo Synagogue authorities 
accompanied Mr. Adlertothe Genizah and permitted 
him to take away the first sackful of fragments from 
that famous hoard. Neubauer rated Mr. Adler 
soundly for not carrying the whole lot away, 
Schechter admired his continence, but was. not 
foolish enough to follow his example. The third 
visit produced more Genizah fragments and im- 
portant manuscripts from Palestine and a Genizah 
in Alexandria. On the fourth visit, a number of 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts were acquired in 
Corfu, and others in Damascus and Nablous and 
Jerusalem. In 1892, 1894 and 1900, visits to 
Morocco produced mostly liturgical results. Visits 
to Algiers in 1894-5, 1905 and 1912, to Tunis in 
1894-5 and 1905, and to Tripoli in 1905, brought 
additions to the collection, but nothing sensational. 
Visits to Persia in 1896, and Central Asia in the 
following year proved eminently successful, and 
resulted in bringing back many specimens of Hebrew 
Persian literature, of which, when Neubauer 
published his catalogue ten years before, there was 
only a solitary example in England. Ona journey 
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to Aleppo in 1898, some good manuscripts were 
found, especially a Divan of what may be called 
Lay Poems of Bagdad, full of references to Geonim 
and to unknown contemporaries of Maimonides. 
Visits followed to Constantinople and the Balkans 
in 1888 and 1913; to Spain and Portugal in 1892, 
1894, 1900 and 1903 ; to South America in 1902-3; 
to North America five times during the present 
century ; to Russia also six times; and to India 
and Adenin 1906. IntheSpanish-speaking countries 
no Hebrew was found, but sundry matters of Jewish 
interest, especially in connection with the Inquisi- 
tion, were discovered. Curiously enough important 
Hebrew manuscripts were obtained where least 
expected-—in Russia and the United States. 

To discriminate between the treasures is not easy. 
They comprise documents and letters, of which the 
earliest dated are 640 c.8., and 832 c.8.; and there 


_ are volumes of similar dated fragments for every 


century thereafter, the eleventh and twelfth being 
the most bulky. There is an autograph Response 
of Maimonides, some chapters of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus, Geonica, Saadyana, and historical 
matter of first importance. The liturgical manu- 
scripts cover no less than thirty rites. Among the 
literary curiosities, connected with Anglo-Jewish 
history are a document between Richemus de 
Gobert and John de Aldefelde (i.e., Oldfield), 
about the Monastery of St. Mary, and the Holy 
Angels—-probably carried to Egypt by English 
Jews in pre-Expulsion times, and eventually buried 
in the Genizah—Responsa and Tosafoth of English 
Rabbis; manuscripts written by the Da Costa 
Athias who founded the Hebrew Collection at the 
British Museum; Hebrew Odes and Elegies for 
English Monarchs and Princes; Responsa of 
English Rabbis and Chief Rabbis since the Return ; 
and the Diary of the Baal Shem’s Valet. Of 
general interest are a Josippon of different re- 
cension. from the received text; an autograph 
manuscript history of Joseph Cohen, the Sephardi ; 
a Masoretic Bible similar to,and at least as old as, the 
oldest (ninth century) Bible inthe British Museum ; 
illuminated and illustrated manuscripts of every 
kind from Prayer-books, Megilloth, Haggadahs 
and Romances ; and a handbook of Freemasonry 
with diagrams written in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the German language, and in 
Hebrew characters. 


The Catalogue, besides giving a descriptive |\-t 
of the contents of the collection, includes seine 
beautiful photographic reproductions and 
similes of the manuscripts. It has for frontispicce 
an illustration of a Talmud Codex of the elevent | 
century, showing the end of Tractate Pesachim and 
the beginning of Tractate Rosh Hashanah. The 
facsimiles given in the Catalogue will prove of 
special value. Their choice has been induced by 
various considerations. Specimens of undoubt«d 
date are given for each half century after 831 c.©.. 
and will greatly help the palwographer. Where 
several signatures appear on a single dated dow. 
ment, that has been chosen rather than one cleaner 
or more beautiful. Fragments of important lo-t 
works, such as of Saadya, are given, in order to 
assist others in their identification, for the treasures 
of the Genizah are scattered among many grea! 
libraries, especially in Cambridge, Oxford, and tlic 
British Museum. Pages from Masoretic Bibles. 
and even from the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticu-. 
have not been specially photographed, for such 
have been often reproduced and are availabl: 
elsewhere. Mr. Adler has rightly judged that auto 
graphs of great Rabbis, Colophons and types o! 
illustration, illumination, early musical notation an‘ 
calligraphy, would prove more interesting. 

This Catalogue is a worthy record of the treasure- 
of a keen and gifted manuscript-hunter. All have 
not the opportunity of sharing in the zest of th: 
chase, but Mr. Adler has now provided us with th. 
chance of joining in the joy of the capture of th: 
quarry. TheCatalogue is astorehouse of knowledg:, 
distinguished by the charm of infinite variety, an‘ 
furnishing abundant material for the pursuit ©! 
many lines of profitable research. Mr. Adle’ 
describes his precious hoard with the sympathy an 
understanding of the persuasive essayist and int! 
mate book-lover. His Catalogue is an enthrallin: 
book, presenting an attractive picture of countles- 
phases in Jewish learning, and is bound to be 0' 
great service in stimulating a spirit of interest an‘ 
inquiry among those desirous of extending the 
bounds of scientific Jewish knowledge. The volume 
is an admirable specimen of printing and illustra: 
tion, and a word of praise is therefore also due to the 
Cambridge University Press for their share in the 
production of a most fascinating addition to the 
library of Jewish Literature. 


Lonpbon : Printed for the Proprietors by Taz FLEETWAY PREss, Ltd., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C., and Published at 2, Finsbury Square, B.C.—Jan. 27, 1922 
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KARLY ENGLISH TRAVELLERS TO 


Pilgrimages played a very important part in the 
life of the Middle Ages. They were one of the few 
methods which rendered intercourse possible 
between men of different social customs and reli- 
gious beliefs. Vpyages such as those made to 
Palestine undoubtedly fostered the growth of 
geographical science and discovery. But those 
accounts of the early travellers to Palestine which 
are still extant are doubly interesting, because 
they made their journeys at a time when a greater 
number of antiquities were in existence and when 
the old local traditions had a much stronger hold. 

The first account of a journey to the East dates 
from 333C.E. It was written by a Frenchman 
from Bordeaux, whose “ Itinerarium” affords 
evidence that pilgrimages were already becoming 
frequent. St. Porphyry of Egypt, St. Eusebius 
and St. Jerome of Cremona and St. Paula of Rome, 
are known to have travelled to Palestine in the 
fourth century. St. Antoninus, who paid a visit 
in the seventh century, actually went so far as to 
praise the Jewish women living at Nazareth, on the 
score Of their good looks. He also referred to the 
fertility of the soil which then produced longer 
millet than any where else. 

The capture of Jerusalem by the Mussulman 
Caliph Omar L, in 637, did not affect the number of 
pilgrims, who were soon seen to be a source of profit, 
and therefore worthy of protection. Arculf, a 
French bishop, about whom very little is known, 
has left an account of a voyage made in 701. This 
was dictated to the Abbot of Iona, off the west 
coast of Scotland, where Arculf had been driven by 
contrary winds. The Venerable Bede tells us in his 
Ecclesiastical History’? that the abbot pre- 
sented a copy to Aldfrid, King of Northumbria. 
When abridged by Bede it became the standard 
text-book on the subject in Anglo-Saxon times. 
Speaking of the capital city Arculf says :— 

‘An immense multitude of people of different 
nations are used to meet in Jerusalem for the pur- 
pose of commerce, and the streets are so clogged 
with the dirt of camels, horses, mules and oxen 
a: to be impassable, and the smell would be a 
nuisance to the whole town. By miraculous pro- 
vidence, showing God's peculiar attachment to 
Jerusalem, no sooner has the multitude left than 
heavy rain falls, ceasing only when the city has 
been perfectly cleansed.”’ 

The earliest Anglo-Saxon traveller of whom any- 
thing is recorded is Willibald, born in Hampshire, 
and of noble birth, related to Ine, King of Wessex, 
and St. Boniface of Germany. Together with his 
father and sister (known to the Roman Calendar 
as St. Richard and St. Walpurgis respectively), he 
left England about 718, going via Italy and Cyprus 
to Damascus. In the story of his journey (written 
from his own recital by a nun of Heidenheim) 
Willibald refers to a synagogue of Jews at Tiberias, 
and, speaking of Jordania, says, ** The sheep are 
of an extraordinary kind, with a long back, short 
lezs, large upright horns and all of one colour. 
There are deep marshes in the neighbourhood, and 
in summer the sheep go to the marsh and immerse 
themselves in water all but the head. . . . And 
on their way they were met by a lion, which 
threatened them much with fearful roaring ; and 
when they approached it, the lion, as God willed, 


By M. Lipton. 


hurried off in another direction, and they soon 
heard his roaring in the distance.’ This is, per- 
haps, a curious illustration of the statement made 
in Chapter XLLX. of Jeremiah, “ He shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of the Jordan.” 
Willibald returned home safely after a narrow 
escape from martyrdom in trying to smuggle 
balsam from Jerusalem. 


A period of war and internal dissension now takes 
up the greater part of Palestinian history. Peace 
was restored about 800 by the accession of the 
famous caliph, Haroun-al-Raschid, when pilgrim- 
ages again became frequent. But this was only 
the lull before the storm, for Judea was taken 
from the Mohamedans by the Greek Emperor, 
John Zimisces, to be seized later by the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt. These vicissitudes made the 
lot of the pilgrim far from desirable ; no improve- 
ment took place when Jerusalem was captured 
by the Seljuk Turks in 1071. The first crusade 
however, was now preached by Peter the Hermit, 
and in 1099 Godfrey of Boulogne was elected first 
Christian King of Jerusalem. 


Many pilgrims were thus enabled to visit the 
Holy Land, some of whose semi-authentic narra- 
tives are to be found even in the Scandinavian 
sagas. Palestine began to attract the attention 
of learned Jewish travellers, such as Benjamin 
of Tudela, Samuel Bar Simson, and Jacob of Paris, 
whose very interesting recitals have been published 
in a collected form by Eliakin Carmoly at Paris. 
The first English pilgrim to go to the East after 
the Crusades had begun was Saewulf. 

Saewulf was a native of Worcester, and a person 
of the same name is mentioned by the English 
historian William of Malmesbury as having become 
a monk at the Abbey, of which the latter was the 
distinguished member. He travelled to the East 
three years after Jerusalem had been captured by 
the Crusaders, sailing from Italy to Joppa by way of 
Corfu, Rhodes and Cyprus. Only one manuscript 
of his journey exists and is to be found in the 
library of Corpus Christi College at Cambridge. 
The account breaks off suddenly when Saewulf 
had reached Smyrna on iis return westwards. 


“ After the lapse of thirteen weeks ’’—we are 
told——** as on a Sunday we embarked at Monopolis 
(in Italy), and had been always e‘ther on the waves 
of the sea or on islands in huts and empty hevels, 
for the Greeks are not hospitable, so on a Sunday 
with great gladness and giving of thanks did we 
disembark at the port of Joppa.” Saewulf was 
fortunate enough to get off h’s ship before dusk, 
becauss during the night a violent storm arose, 
in which all the ships in the harbour were sunk, and 
a thousand perished. This indirectly shows how 
many people used to travel to the holy places in 
these times. The journey from Joppa to Jerusalem 
took two days, and mention is made of the dangers 
to be feared from Saracen ambushes. “ The 
entrance to the city,’ Saewulf writes, “is at the 
west, under the tower of King David, by the gate 
that is called the gate of David” (now the Jaffa 
gate). The place where Solomon built the temple 
of the Lord was anciently called Bethel, whither, 
at the Lord’s command, Jacob went on his journey 
and rested there, and saw in the same place the 


PALESTINE. 


ladder whose top touched the heavens, and he saw 
angels ascending and descending upon it, and he 
said: Truly this place is holy. There he set up 
the stone for a title and built an altar, pouring oil 
upon it. In the same place, afterwards, Solomon 
made a temple of magnificent and incomparable 
workmanship and wonderfully decorated with 
every ornament. The stone of Jacob already 
referred to is supposed to have gone to Scone in 
Scotland, and then to Westminster Abbey, 
it now rests beneath the Coronation chair. 
Of Bethlehem in 1101, Saewulf records: * There 
nothing has been left habitable by the Saracens, 
but everything has been devastated, as in all other 
holy places outside the walls of Jerusalem.” The 
damage done during the first crusade must have 
been very considerable. The country round about 
Jericho is described as being “ most fertile in trees 
and in all kinds of palms and all fruits. There is 
the well of the Prophet Elisha, the water of which 
from being most bitter to drink became, after he 
had blessed it and put salt into it, 
sweetness, 


where 


turned into 
There a most beautiful plain opens 
out on every side ..... On the other side of 
the Jordan is Arabia, a country most hostile to 
Christians and unfriendly to all worshippers of God. 
[t is there that the mountain is from which Elijah 
went up to heaven in a chariot of fire !”’ 

Hebron, at the time of Sacwalf’s visit, was also 
devastated by the Saracens. ~ In the eastern part 
the monuments of the holy patriarchs set up in 
ancient times are surrounded by a very strong 
rampart. Even down to the present time—says 
the narrative —the odour of the balsam and precious 
spices, with which the sacred bodies were anointed, 
is sweetly fragrant, and fills the nostrils of those 
who go there. The ilex, under whose shadow 
Abraham stood and saw the three youths coming 
down the road, still lives and bears leaves not far 
from the castle where the bones of Joseph are 
buried.” It is only fair to add that Saewulf 
mentions the growth of this tree on the testimony 
of the inhabitan‘s. Mount Tabor was very grassy 
and wooded at the time of Saewulf’s visit. Aday's 
journey from Tiberias is Libanus (Mount Hermon) 
from the foot of which, he says, springs the river 
Jordan out of two sources, one of which is called 
Jor and the other Dan. ‘ The water of the Jordan 
is white and more like milk than all waters.” The 
worthy traveller probably thought this a natural 
attribute of a land flowing with milk and honey. 
He started on his return journey by way of Haifa, 
Acre, Tyre, and Zidon, leaving no further record 
after passing Smyrna and Tenedos (an island in 
the Aegean). 

What may be regarded as the last Engl sh 
mediaeval account of a trip to the Holy Land is 
that written by Sir John Maundeville, knight- 
errant and pilgrim, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. When published, it acquired a great 
popularity, although it was inaccurate, and for the 
most part copied from the narratives of earlier 
voyagers. An eminent authority has stated that 
“there are strong grounds for believing that hs 
name is as fictitious as his travels.’ With Maun- 
deville the line of early English travellers to Pales- 
tine comes to a close. 
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THE JEWISH POSITION IN HUNGARY AND THE BALKANS. 


By Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.C., L.C.C., 


Of all countries in Central Europe and the 
Bilkans the position of the Jews is worst in 
Hungary. That country is still being ruled by a 
small group of reactionaries against the wishes and 
against the good of the majority of the population, 
with a camouflage of parliamentarianism to dress 
the shop window. And Jews are suffering because 
they are intellectuals, and because the exaggerated 
Hungarian nationalism wishes to replace Jews in 
all Departments by Magyars, quite irrespective of 
whether these latter are capable or not. I was told, 
for example, that Magyar doctors should not be 
expected to pass the same qualifying examinations 
as Jews. The dominant party, the Christian 
Socialists (who are currently described as neither 
Christians nor Socialists), undoubtedly use anti- 
Semitism and general nationalist propaganda, to 
cover up much simpler and more direct aims, 
namely the retention of power by the governing 
group, the retention of property by the great land- 
lords against the policy of dividing up of land 
estates amongst the peasants as is happening in 
the surrounding countries, and as is, formally, 
projected in Hungary. The whole country 
remiins under a kind of martial law, thefe is a 
severe press censorship, public meetings are for- 
bidden except by special licence, and free elections 
were prevente! when the present Parliament was 
formed, partly by intimidation and partly by arrest 
of, for example, Socialist candidates. While I was in 
Budapest in March 1921, on the occasion ofa national 
festival, some anti-Semitic meetings were allowed, 
but no other meetings, and during the same few 
days i heard an account from a man in high 
position of the robbing of two Jews in the street 
by a couple of police officers. Despite these facts, 
curiously enough, one of the chief supporters of the 
ex-King Chirles is a Jew. 


The Roman Catholic Church has lost much of its 
real religious influence on account of its pre-occupa- 
tion with worldly affairs, and is the possessor of 
very great estates. This to-day, therefore, comes 
into the political group of landlords, and no doubt 
finds anti-semitism convenient to make it quite 
clear that as it is not Jewish it must per contra be 
hristian. The Protestant Church on the other 
hand, although taking its colour from the inflamed 
condition of the national atmosphere, represents a 
la ge body of the peasants, and maintains a better 
religious and social tradition. Hungary is a great 
io tress of th» Unitarians, who are also made to 
suffer in some ways as being nearer to Jews than 
are Citholies. 


‘n Kumania the position of Jews is now better 
than before the war, as they have the vote and the 
right to own land, and in the present weak condi- 
tion of the eountry the Jewish community should 


THE CATACLYSM IN EASTERN 


[f [saiah hai lived in the days of the Great War, 
on» of his most movin: pronouncements would 
have been @ concerning Russia. I[n his 
m sjestic strain, the Nabbi would have depicted the 
Juizment of God that had overtaken the colossal 
En ire, the dramatic fate of the Autocrat of All 
the Russias and of his house, the dispersal of the 
lea les ani the nobles of the nation like chaff before 
the wind, 

In this mighty upheaval the Jews of Russia have 
shaved the tragedies and the agonies of their 
neighbours, and we have seen them during the last 
few years emerging from the ruins, battered and 
broken, their men of intellect and substance 
s:attered and helpless, while those who have re- 
mained under the Russian sway have been exposed 
to massacre and pillage beyond compare, and are 
faced with a doom that is terrible in its uncertainty. 

Into the seething mass of Russian Jewry that 
strove to find itself amidst the kaleidoscopic 
changes of Revolutionary Russia came the ferment 
ofthe War andofthe Peace. Theconduct of the War 
by Tsardom and its Chinovniki was so appalling, 
80 reckless of all human considerations, that even 


have nothing to fear from the Government. Curiously 
en ugh, however, the Jewish cin lidates who put up 
for Parli ment at the last election as aseparate group, 
were defeated, excedt in one case, evenin districts 
with a Jewish majority. As, however, Rumania 
is in a condition where anything may happen, 
either in interior or exterior politics, no one can 
predict stability fo: the existing situation. 

The more educated and intelligent a population 
is, genorally speaking, the less seri us is its anti- 
Semitism. But there is always the question of 
politics and its reflection of classinterests. In Viennt 
the inti-Semitism appeared to me to be partly manu- 
factured politics, and partly reaction against the 
crowding into the town of Jewish refugees from all 
parts of Europe and Russia. On the steamer from 
Const intinople to Trieste, on board which this is 
being written, there are 20 or 3) Russian and 
Levantine Jews goin: to Vienna for no better 
reason apparently than that it is cheap to live 
there. This gre t congestion of re‘ugecs 
considerably increases th» difficulties of Vienna. 
In Hungary anti-Semitism is polities plus class 
prejudice, in Rumania the f.ctor of ignorance is 
greater. But in Bulgaria where class prejudice 
does not exist for pr .ctical purposes, «nd where all 
the people are peas nts—and educated peasants, 
Jews and Bulgars live happily together. This 
may create a slight social difficulty for the old style 
diplomat (‘there are only about 80 families one 
can visit,” said a foreign diplomat to me in Sofia), 
but it is probably better for the country. 

East of Bulgaria the Jewish question did not 
so much disappear as disappear from the lime-light. 
In Constantinople the Turk or Greek q 1:estion over- 
shadows everything, and partisans of either side 
mike use of the familiar abuse couched in the 
unive sal idiom, 

It is a curious reflection that one of the first 
terms of abuse which springs to the lips is th xt one’s 
opponent is a “dirty’’—something. In Con- 
stantinople it is Greek, in Alexandria it is Armenian, 
in Hungary it is Jew. 

But in considering the Jewish question in the 
Balkans it must b> remembered that the savagery 
and ferocity of acts of racial and religious hatred 
which shock us in Ensland are the commonplace 
of lif 
Idealist politics do not count at all with the masses 
of people in the Balkans, who quite simply and 
primitively love their own nation, and hate their 
neighbours without any finesse or subtlety at all. 
Nor is war regarded as the strange and epoch- 
making experience that our recent fightin: has 
seemed t> miny Englishmen. War in the Balkans 
is normal. Quite a little crop of wars are confi- 
dently looked forward to by Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and other Balkan lands. 


By Paul Goodman. 


th» Moujik, nay, even the absolutist reactionary 
Rissian Church, was satisfied that the 
Romiwnovs and their satellites and their bureau- 
crati> hosts had disappeared. 

la the case of the Jews the burden of the War 
had be:om: beyond endurance. It will be the 


molancholy duty of the historian to set out in 


detail the tear-stained history of the Jewish people 
in ths Pale of Settlement, over which the rival 
combatants passed in overwhelming waves forward 
ani backwards, hither and thither, the Armies 
turne | into roving, plundering Asiatic hordes, the 
motley array of Austrians, the arrogant Germans, 
the vicious Poles. The Jews were crushed between 
the upper and nether millstones, ground to the 
dust between their retreating liege-lords and the 
advancing invaders, then again between the con- 
querors beaten and the vanquished returning— 
all repeated over and over again, in the days 
when Col. Repington acclaimed in T'he T'imes the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolayevitch as the most 
magnificent military genius among the Allies, the 
Russian generalissimo was only distinguished by 
the inhuman cruelties with which he swept out of 


nd thougit in many parts of Europe. 


ZSavagery and ferocity to Jews in Hungary, 
instance, do not mean what they wouldin England. 
they are a normal reaction to a nationalist stimu). 
Wherever, therefore, Jews stand outside the au,, 
of the nitional soul of the country they live in. 
they are likely to suffer. 

Whit, however, has struck me more than th, 
suffering of the wandering and dispersed Jewi.), 
people in Europe is the great part they have play. 
and are playing in uniting different countries a)),; 
interpreting different countries to each othir. 
It was a fanatical nationalist Pole who uryed to 
me th: value of the Polish Jew for trade in Russia 
because of his family friendly connections ther. 
In Slovakia it is the Jew who provides the basis of 
the life of c»mmoerce ther>, which has its good sid: 
as well as its obvious bad side. In Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey it is aSpanish dialect-speak i. 
Jew who forms a family link between all count ric. 
ani facilitates international relations. Al! «of 
which is, however, very primitive and not as \ 
very helpful from the bigger internationil poin' 
of view. 

But Jews in Eastern Europe can certainly play 
an important part if they will in helping toward 
that intelligent and conscious direction of Euro 
pean affairs as a whole, and the interest of Euro- 
peans as a whole, on which the future of Europe 
depen is. But one pitfall must be avoided. Because 
Jews have family connections all over Europe, 
there is a tendency towards a policy of a generalised 
internationalism which takes no account of national 
peculiarities. This kind of internationalism, in 
which racial national peculiarities are smoothed over 
ani done away with—the extreme example is the 
so-called third International of Monscow—is hope- 
lessly im >racticable for Europe, even if it were not 
something instinctively rejected by anyone with a 
real national or racial feeling. Jews themselves 
reject any general policy of complete racial and 
social assimilation. The only policy for Europe 
is on> of federation of nations, and the position of 
the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe fits them 
particularly to assist toward the end. But as all 
nationalism is becoming more marked in Europe, 
and nationalities becoming even more sub-divided 
than at present, it may bec»me possible to legislatc 
in the future for the dispersed Jewish nationality 
just as for aggregated nationalities like Slovaks or 
Ruthenes. In any case there can be no final solution 
of the Jewish question except on a European basis. 
The creation of a Palestinian State assists the solu- 
tion, but does not complete it, and the Jewish 
populations in Europe perform functions of too great 
value to be lightly given up. It is certainly true 
that much of Europe does not like Jews—it is equally 
certain that much of Europe could not get on with- 
out them. 


EUROPE. 


his way, out of existence, whole Jewish conmuni- 
ties. In grim mockery of the modern Genghis 
Khan, the remnants of them emerged in the interior 
of Russia, which had hitherto been kept free from 
Jewish infection, but the old centres of Jewish life 
were shattered and partly wiped out by the revolts 
and partitions that engulfed and marked the doom 
of Russia from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 

It is difficult to speak of this catastrophe without 
emotion, nor is it possible to bring oneself to a full 
realisation of all that is involved. This has been 
attempted for us in some measure by the Jewish 
relief agencies, even though their appeals have 
throughout been tempered by a reserve that does 
honour to those great humanitarian endeavours. 
It is, however, well to bear in mind that Eastern 
Jewry is no mere object of charity, but represents 
an extraordinarily diverse complex of problems 
which are agitating one of the most critical, self- 
analytical and individualistic sections of humanity 
and that a solution of some of these problems de- 
pends mainly on factors and forces that are general 
rather than specifically Jewish in their scope. 

The Jewish problems which have arisen in 
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these circumstances are indeed quite beyond the 
resources of charity. The American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee has, during the war and up to 
the present time, spent enormous sums, and our own 
Ukrainian Relief Fund has been able to bring 
succour to those who would otherwise have per- 
ished. But it is impossible to disguise the fact 
that circumstances have been such that no per- 
manently constructive work has been, or could 
have been, carried out on any large scale. In fact, 
the very charity that has saved bodies and souls 
has inevitably brought a certain demoralisation in 
its train. The same phenomenon may be observed 
even in the case of those who have been able to 
draw upon the help of their relatives in America 
or Western Europe. When the gift of a £10 note 
brings in a fortune, it is obvious that the lucky 
recipient is in many cases not likely to feel inclined 
to slave for a comparative pittance. Hence, the 
Joint Distribution Committee, in its latest mag- 
nificent effort, has largely dropped its eleemosynary 
character, and is intent on devising schemes that 
will put Eastern Jewry on a solid basis of self-help. 

The difficulties appear almost insurmountable. 
The waves of pogroms, the boycotts, the general 
economic collapse, have left behind them innumer- 
able orphans, helpless men and women. who have 
had their means of subsistence irretrievably de- 
stroyed. It is an appalling picture, where we are 
faced with the usual concomitants of society in 
dissolution : speculation, prostitution, crime, among 
young and old. 

The perplexing problems of reconstruction are 
varied in their nature according to locality. The 
conditions in Soviet Russia are intolerable, and 
the most significant indication of this state of 
affairs is in the fact that the Polish and other 
Repatriation Committees in Moscow are besieged 
by Jews who are clamouring to leave Bolshevik 
Russia for the inhospitable lands which they are 
legally entitled to claim as their own. The crazy 
Bolshevik system has not only ruined the Jews, 
but has made any recovery impossible. Beyond 
the hopeless economic collapse, the Russian Jews, 
under the iron rule of the Jewish Commissioners set 
over them, are exposed to an unparalleled tyranny. 
-[n the worst day of Tsarism the Jews were, at least 
in their religious and cultural affairs, left largely 
to themselves, so that even where the law and 
administration were hostile it was not impossible 
to maintain a fruitful intellectual life. To-day it is 
Jewish Commissioners of a most virulent type who 
have set themselves the task of reducing the Jews 
to the level of the Moujik, and this process of ** Pro- 
letarization”’ is carried through with a brutality 
that has no respect for the Jewish past and is 
hostile to the Jewish future. Hebrew, the language 
of the Jewish classics and of Jewish prayers, is 
practically banned as counter-revolutionary,’’ 
and Yiddish in its crudest forms has been elevated 
to the dignity of the only language in which Jews 
may express themselves in the few news-sheets and 
the severely restricted and censored publications 
in which Bolshevik principles are inculcated in the 
young and enforced upon the old. These efforts, 
which are on the spiritual and intellectual level of 
those Jewish Anarchists in London who, before 
the war, used to spite Almighty God by osten- 
tatious Yom Kippur balls, are intended to wipe out 
Jewish tradition and Derech Eretz,’ and tocreate 
@ generation that will loathe and despise all that 
their ancestors had revered and often held more 
dear than their own lives. %) 

It is from this ruin, systematic and persistent, 
that, against the determined opposition of the 
Bolshevik authorities and the intensely hostile 
Border States, Jews are struggling to get out of 
Soviet Russia. The Border States, in their newly- 
found independence, are, perhaps with one doubtful 
exception, endeavouring not only to keep Jews out, 
but to get rid of those who are legally entitled to 
claim the rights of citizenship. The Jews are not 
wanted in any case, but the civil and political 
developments in Eastern Europe following the 
break-up of the Russian Empire and the Minority 
Rights definitely formulated in the Peace Treaties 
and maintained by the League of Nations, have 
raised issues that have made the position of the 
Jews in the Russian Border States strained in 
the extreme. 

It should not be assumed, as appears often the 
case, that the principle of Minority Rights is a 
Jewish invention, and that if only the Jews in 


Eastern Europe were to waive their claims to 
national autonomy their position would be eased 
and conditions would tend to approximate those 
in Western lands. As a matter of fact, the idea of 
national autonomy had already been popular in 
the heyday of Constitutional Russia, when means 
were sought to give to the numerous nationalities 
in the Empire opportunities for cultural self- 
expression. In the settlement that followed the 
war, the conflicting national claims in Eastern 
Europe made the creation of Minority Rights an 
inevitable necessity, in which the Jews joined a 
crowd of other nationalities intent upon securing 
the right to live collectively their own lives. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be gainsaid that this 
has undoubtedly raised an issue of the first magni- 
tude in the constitutional development of the 
Jewish people itself within the comity of European 
nations. Ina progressive measure it had, during the 
emancipation period, been the consistent aim of 
Jews to adapt themselves politically and culturally 
to the dominant nationality, and though, in the 
ferment before the war, a new orientation had 
already set in among the Jews in Eastern Europe, 
it had remained a mere theory of the philosophy of 
Jewish Nationalism. To-day it is a fact conse- 
crated by international law. 

At last Jews are implicitly recognised in the law 
of nations as aseparate nationality. The establish- 
ment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine is 
fundamental on this subject, and the provisions for 
Jewish Minority Rights in various new States that 
have arisen after the war have given a wide extension 
to the international recognition of a separate 
Jewish nationality, even though it has so far not 
yet attained the dignity of a distinct political status. 
But whereas the matter is, and is likely to remain, 
of mere academic interest in Western lands, with 
their small and scattered Jewish groups amidst 
politically, racially and culturally homogeneous 
populations, the development of affairs in Eastern 
Europe, consequent on the break-up of the Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian monarchies, the resurrection 
of Poland, the expansion of Greater Rumania and 
the creation of the small Republics on the fringes 
of the former Russian Empire, have given to the 
Jewish claims for national autonomy not only a 
justification, but a reality. 

If we may leave out of account for the time being 
the uncertain and disputed political frontiers in 
Eastern Europe, the Eastern Jews, as they are 
collectively denominated in Germany, are faced 
with the difficulty of asserting their claims to 
national autonomy by positive factors over and 
above their undeniable racial and religious differen- 
tiation from the general non-Jewish population. 
In the political domain, the Jews may be expected, 
more or less, to accept the given situation, and this 
is no more areflection on the stability of the political 
allegiance of the Jews than on that of the other 
minor nationalities in the East. In the religious 
sphere the Jews stand out entirely by themselves, 
and are being left to worship God in their own way. 
But if the Jews are not anywhere a full-blooded 
political entity, neither are they, not even in 
Western Europe, a mere religious denominacion. 
The Jewish community in all lands is more than an 
ecclesiastical body ; it is the organised corporation 
of Jews for all purposes affecting them. It is, 
therefore, a matter of vital importance to the 
Jewish communities in Eastern Europe whether 
they are legally recognised by the State, with powers 
to control Jewish activities in charity, education 
and social life, If the situation should revert to the 
helpless position which the Jewish communities 
occupied under the old Russian régime after the 
abolition of the Kahal, the State may, and probably 
will, intervene prejudicially to Jewish wishes and 
interests in the affairs of the Jewish community, 
while the Jews will have no legal status to call upon 
the State to do its duty to its Jewish citizens. For 
instance, Jews may, though indirectly, be excluded 
from the hospitals maintained out of taxes con- 
tributed by Jews ; but, unless the Jews are entitled 
to claim a proportional subsidy from the State or 
Municipal funds, Jewish hospitals will have to be 
maintained entirely by Jews, in addition to the 
levy which is made upon them for the upkeep of 
general institutions. Far more serious—indeed, 
gravely detrimental—to Jewish interests becomes 
this development when it affects the basis of 
Jewish life—education. There are many reasons 
why Jews living in such compact masses as they do 


in Eastern Europe will endeavour to establish their 
own schools. The Alliance Israélite and our own 
Anglo-Jewish Association are evidence that even 
those farthest away from Jewish Nationalism 
recognise the necessity for Jewish schools pure and 
simple. But were any of the new States, with their 
resurgent and combative Nationalism, to control 
the education of Jewish children, a crisis of the most 
serious nature would arise. The efforts to control 
Hedarim, nominally on scholastic and hygienic, 
but actually on Nationalist, grounds, have already 
lead to bitter conflicts ; but the attempts to restrict 
Hebrew instruction are bound to rouse the Jews 
to despairing self-defence. The question of the 
maintenance of the Jewish schools in these days of 
economic ruin, is one of the outstanding problems 
with which Jews are confronted in Eastern Europe 

Hence the necessity to affirm the imprescriptible 
right of the Jews for the autonomous government 
of their schools, subject, of course, to a general State 

supervision, which must needs carry with it the duty 
of State grants for their maintenance. 


in setting up such Jewish Schools the language of 
the State will obviously be cultivated in the interests 
of the Jews themselves, but the Jews are faced with 
the internal difficulties to which their claims for 
cultural antonomy have givenrise. If Germans in 
Poland, or Magyars in Rumania, keep up a separate 
school system, it is for the purpose of perpetuating 
their officially recognised national language, its 
literature, itsspirit. Canthe Jews: ightly make any 
such claim outside instruction in Hebrew, whether 
as @ religious, literary, or even conversational 
medium ? The general language of the Jewish 
masses is Yiddish, and it is mainly in this language 
and ideology that the blood and energy of the Jews 
course in their veins. It may be doubted whether, 
at the side of Russian, or Polish, or German, Yiddish 
may be considered a Kultursprache, but when we 
have to compare it with Lithuanian or Ruthenian, 
with Esthonian or Lettish, the most widespread 
and vital language of the Jews can indeed raise its 
head proudly. Whatever prejudices, however 
justified, one may harbour against Yiddish, still 
unstandardised and lacking many graces, the day is 
gone by when it can be despised. A language, which 
has at its command no less than sixty periodicals 
in all parts of the world, has at last attained an 
undisputable claim to cultural recognition. Just as 
Hebrew in its classical eminence has, in the Jewish 
National Home in particular and in the Galuth in 
general, become the medium of the Jews of all 
tongues, so Yiddish is the common vehicle of ex- 


pression among the Jews in the Dispersion in 


Eastern Europe. 


But we have to recognise that this fact has also 
created a new problem in the Jewish status among: 
the nations. Hitherto the Jews in the Diaspora 
had laid no claim to any spoken language of their 
own; but if Yiddish becomes, in its present process 
of development, the distinctive language of the 
Jewish Nationality in Eastern Europe, we shall 
have added another characteristic differentiation 
to the Jews, which, though it has always existed, 
had not yet become crystallised in @ concrete, 
salient form. 


This evolutionary but fundamental development 
in the policy of Eastern Jewry—the status of a 
minor nationality recognised by international law 
with a cultural language of ita own, claiming legal 
recognition and the support of the State—will 
give anew stamp tothe future of half of the Jewish 
race. The Jews have definitely ceased to assume in 
the East, as they do still in the West, that, apart 
from their religion, they are an undistinguishable 
part of the citizenhood of their country. The Jew 
in Posen or in Upper Silesia, who had hitherto 
claimed that his life and the destiny of his descen- 
dants are irrevocably associated with the future of 
Deutschtum, has been rudely disillusioned by the 
Treaty of Versailles and the decision of an Inter- 
Allied Commission. Not the most patriotic 
Hungarian Jew in the Banat now asserts—or dares 
to maintain—that he and his children are attached 
for ever to the fortunes of the Magyars. It is a 
fateful decision, this proud return to the Ghetto, 
this open avowal of the essential unity of the people 
of Israel, this reconstruction of the Jewish national 
centre in Eretz Yisrael with the far-flung Galuth 
gravitating towards it. Yet it is impossible to 
quarrel with the fate of the Jews in Eastern Europe. 
We simply cannot expect that the Jews in Vilna 
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WiTH THE JEWS IN MODERN 


Eighteen days after the Jango Maru left the 
Brisbane wharf it glided one misty afternoon into 
the picturesque harbour of Hongkong. It was a 
peculiar coincidence that I had sailed direct from a 
British coloay that was expecting a Jewish Governor 
to another colony over whose destinies that self. 
same Governor, Sir Matthew Nathan, had presided 
several years before. In Brisbane there was 
speculation as to the possible success of the new 
administrator; in Hongkong there was nothing 
but praise for the efficiency and popularity that had 
distinguished his period of office. Much of the 
progress that had marked this vital outpost of 
British Empire, | was told, was made under the 
wise and zealous guidance of Sir Matthew Nathan, 
to whom especially was due the construction of the 
important reilway through various tunnels to 
Kowloon. The beneficent effect of his work, after 
so long an interval, operated indirectly to the 
advantage of my mission; for a people that could 
produce such an able Governor for others, it was 
locally argued, would have no lack of gifted ad- 
ministrators for the development of its own National 
Home. And so my plea, in this farthest spot of 
British Asia, for the rebuilding of another little 
strip of Asia under British tutelage, fell upon 
sympathetic ears, 

There was another coincidence that marked my 
arrival in Hongkong. At the very same moment 
a P. & QO. vessel had anchored at another wharf, 
having on board the first Rabbi who had come from 
the West to be a spiritual guide to his brethren in 
the Far East. It was Rabbi W. Hirsch, who had 
left his congregation in the North of England to 
accept the call of the growing community at 
Shanghai. His ship was staying at Hongkong until 
the following morning, so the members of the local 
congregation arranged to give him a fraternal 
welcome. Together we were driven through the 
crowded thoroughfares to the Jewish Recreation 
Club, which is situated in the more elevated part 
of the city, and on the way we exchanged impres- 
sions and experiences. The streets, though thronged, 
were strangely hushed, for there was no horse 
traffic, the principal vehicles being the rickshaws 
drawn by bare-legged, thick-calved coolies, which 
ran as smoothly and silently as on a track of felt. 
The road to the Club was steep, for the whole 
of the prosperous district in which it is located has 
been ingeniously built up on the sides of hills and 
mountains; and when we arrived at our destina- 
tion, still far below the summit of the Peak, a 
glorious panorama spread before our eyes as we 
gazed at the harbour below, for it was resplendent 
as a Swiss lake, encircled with wooded hills, jewelled 
with green islands, and dappled with ships, junks, 
and a swarm of curious sea-craft. 

The Club was the finest Jewish institute of the 
kind | have ever seen, for all the clubs of English 
Jewry that I know belong to the * workingmen’s”’ 
category, whereas this was equipped with some- 
thing of the comfort characteristic of a social or 
political club in the West End of London. There 
was a large and tastefully furnished room with a 
grand piano, which could serve as a drawing-room, 
concert-hall and lecture theatre; there was a 
reading-room, supplied with a select library and 
several of the leading Jewish newspapers; there 
was @ billiard-room that was seldom neglected, and 
a bar presided over by a white-jacketed Chinese 
mixer, who could dispense you any cocktail that 
you chose. Between the whole length of the build- 
ing and the edge of the mountain there stretched 
@ spacious, well-trimmed tennis lawn, which was a 
welcome boon during the unusually long summers, 
and had its ardent and agile votaries every after- 
noon. The building was the gift of Mr. E. §. 
Kadoorie, a  public-spirited philanthropist, who 
first saw the light in Bagdad, and who shed both 
light and kindness not only in the Far East, but 


should one day consider themselves as bound up 
for all tims with Lithiania, and then, throagh the 


whether chance will place them under the heel of the 
Pole or under Ruthenian domination; and the Jews 
of Pinsk, irrespective of whether the town is con- 
tinued to be held by Poland, or will sooner or later 
revert to Russia, will in the future be just what 


By Israel Cohen. 
Part I.—Hongkong and Shanghai. 


also in his native city, in Constantinople and in the 
Holy Land. Most of the members of the com- 
munity belonged to the Club, and visited it almost 
every afternoon, and its popularity as a social 
rendezvous tended to make it a more efficacious 
racial preservative than the synagogue which 
adjoined it. 

As I sipped my tea and chatted with the presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward Ezra, and the treasurer, Mr. 
David Gubbay, I learned something of the romance 
attaching to this community, for its origin was due 
to the spirit of commercial enterprise that was so 
sagaciously exercised by the Sassoons. The dis- 
tinguished founder of their fame and fortune was 
David Sassoon (the scion of a stock known as the 
Ibn Shoshans in the Spain of Ferdinand and 
Isabella), who was born in Bagdad in 1792, and 
removed forty years later to Bombay, where he 
founded the firm of David Sassoon and Company. 
He was blessed with eight sons and four daughters, 
and it was upon the loyal and energetic co-operation 
of his sons that he built up his prosperous and 
widely-ramified business as bankers and merchants 
in the East, just as the father of the five Roths- 
child brothers did about the same time in the West. 
After he had established a branch in Calcutta, he 
sent out his son Elias to open branches in China 
and Japan. Elias, who spent many uncomfortable 
months of the year in a sailing-boat, founde 1 
offices in Canton, Hongkong and Shanghai, as well 
as agencies in Yokohama and Nagasaki. The 
branch in Canton was opened before Hongkong 
came into British possession, and was then trans- 
ferred to that colony. A few years after his 
father’s death Elias left the firm, established the 
rival house of Elias David Sassoon and Company, 
and opened up branches in all the cities where there 
were Offices of the parent company. The managers 
and clerks for all these branches were Jews brought 
out from India and Bagdad, who thus formed the 
pioneers and parents of the new community. They 
worshipped in synagogues built by their employers, 
who were famous for their piety and benevolence, 
and observed and perpetuated the Sephardic 
ritual and customs of their native land. But what 
impressed me most strangely was that the present 
generation had preserved the Arabic speech of their 
fathers, which they often used in conversation with 
one another, though few born in China could either 
read or write the language. When the Sassoon 
houses were first established, | was told, their 
books and correspondence were conducted in 
Judaeo-Arabic written in Hebrew characters ; 
but now, of course, everything is carried on in 
English, though most members of the community 
can also speak fluent Chinese. 


IL. 

After tea we adjourned to the adjoining syna- 
gogue, which was built by Sir Jacob Sassoon, a son 
of the aforementioned Elias, and brother of the 
present Sir Edward. It is a handsome structure, 
surmounted in front by two turrets with a vague 
resemblance to pagodas without stories, whilst the 
interior is marked by the amplitude of space and 
sparseness of seating accommodation which I found 
characteristic of synagogues in the east. The 
prayers were read by Mr. Gubbay, for the commu- 
nity, which now numbers only a hundred souls, 
has neither Rabbi nor any other religious fune- 
tionary; and after they were over, Mr. Ezra, in 
the name of the congregation, spoke a few words of 
cordial welcome to Rabbi Hirsch, who, in his 
response, expressed the hope that he would be 
able to extend his ministrations occasionally to 
Hongkong. 

Mr. Gubbay then told us that he had an interesting 
scroll of the Law to show us, which had formerly 
been kept in the local museum. It was said to have 


been the scroll that was used by the Jews of Kai- 
Feng-Fu, that derelict colony that is now but a 
memory, but it could not boast of such antiquity. 
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It was borne from the ark to the Almemar, and taker 
out of the chased metal receptacle in which it i. 
encased, for in the East, owing to the prevalent 
humidity, all scrolls of the Law, to prevent them 
becoming mouldy, are preserved in tightly-closed 
cylindrical cases, which are artistically patterne:(. 
The scroll that we saw had formerly belonged to the 
Jewish congregation of Nanking, which was now 
defunct ; it was some inches longer than the modern 
scroll, and its caligraphy was distinguished by 
several peculiarities. We were also shown thie 
collection of Hebrew religious books in an upper 
room, on the same floor as the ladies’ gallery, and 
upon examining them I discovered a Hebrew trans. 
lation of the New Testament. Mr. Gubbay and 
his friends were astonished; nobody knew how 
or by whom it. had been smuggled into the sacred 
precincts, but I was assured that it had lain neglected 
and innocuous all the time, and that not a siny\e 
member of the community had been seduced by 
its presence. But the book was now incontinently 
removed from its resting-place, to be presented to a 
local library or a Christian missionary. 

Besides the employees of the Sassoon houses and 
their families, Hongkong Jewry comprised several 
other persons, mostly merchants or brokers, some 
of whom had come from Europe or America. They 
had played their full part in the development of the 
colony, and some had displayed a benevolence by 
which their non-Jewish neighbours benefited far 
more than their own co-religionists. Sir Ellis 
Kadoorie, the owner of the Hongkong Hotel, 
famous as the most comfortable caravanserai in 
the Far East, as well as of the Repulse Bay Hotel 
overlooking a fairy-like inlet, had presented a school 
for the Chinese and another for the Hindus, besides 
the admirable Helena May Institute as a home for 
English girls ; whilst the late Hon. E. R. Belilios 
had founded a school for English girls. It was in 
the Helena May Institute that I addressed a public 
meeting, after having spoken to my fellow-Jews 
in their club, The Governor, Sir Reginald Stubbs, 
who presided, not only commended my appeal to 
the audience but, unlike many other Colonial 
officials who took the chair at my meetings, gave 
a contribution himself. 

The Jews of Hongkong, although their nearest 
Jewish neighbours live in Shanghai, which is 
separated by a voyage of three days, and in Singa- 
pore, which is even two days farther still, do not 
live an altogether isolated life. For these are 
regarded as small distances in the Far East, and 
there is such a regular interchange of visits between 
the members of these communities that they are 
almost as familiar with one another as the Jews 
of Manchester with those of Liverpool, and I 
profited by the advance information I was thus able 
to gather. Only rarely are there unusual visitors. 
The strangest guests that the colony ever welcomed 
were the members of a travelling circus, who had 
arrived just a few weeks before. They were all 
Russian Jews, fugitives from the great Muscovite 
d‘bicle, who bore the style and title of** Bostock’s 
Menagerie,”’ and who travelled with the full equip- 
ment of animals, wild and domestic, freaks and 
acrobats. One member of the troupe wished his 
newly-born daughter to be named in the synagogue, 
and accordingly a special service was held early 
one Thursday morning, which was attended by the 
entire company as well as by a good proportion of 
the community. The happy mother, a bare-back 
rider, was present with her babe, and the clown 
was also there, a man of serious mien, who had 
known many sorrows. The father was called to the 
Law, and the infant heroine was given the name of 
Elisheba. After the ceremony there was a festive 
gathering in the club, at which the health of little 
Elisheba was drunk from many ¢linking glasses. 
From Hongkong the company of wandering Jews 
sailed to Manila on their way to America. 

Before the war the colony used to be visited 
periodically by Meshullochim, those pious envoys 
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who were sent to collect contributions for the main- 
tena ise of synagogues, houses of study, or hospitals. 
Tisy to com> fron Palostins and from 
M»sopotamia, stopping firat at Bombay, then at 
S.ingspore, Ho irkoaz, and Shangzasi,ani returning 
by the sams roate. Those who came from the 
Holy Land created the impression of good and 
learned men; they carried letters of introduction 
from the Rabbis of Jerusalem, and had special 
books in which the donors wrote their names and 
donations. But those who came from Bagdad, 
I was told, were of inferior character: merely 
Schnorrers, of wnaom the community was only too 
anxious to get rid. The Meshulloch generally 
stayed a few months in each place, acting as Hebrew 
teacher and synagogue reader, and making himself 
comfortable in the house of his deferential host. 
But as the Hongkong community began to grow 
doubtfal of the amount of their gifts that reached 
their destination, they requested that no further 
envoys should be sent, and promised they would 
remit their annual contributions direct—an under- 
taking that has been faithfully kept on both sides 


for the last twelve years. 


On board the Shinyo Maru, on which I sailed 
from Hongkong to Shanghai, two of my table- 
companions were young American Jews, both the 
sons of Russian parents. One was a native of 
the States, who had graduated at Cornell Univer- 
sity and was in the Consular service, and he was 
now proceeding to Western China to open up two 
new Consulates on the very border of the Mongolian 
Desert. I asked him whether there was any truth 
in the stories about American college students who 
worked in their holidays as waiters or tram- 
conductors so as to maintain themselves, and he 
replied that this was so. He had himself been 
employed as a waiter in a boarding-house not only 
in the holidays but also in term-time, otherwise 
he would never have been able to complete his 
university education. The other young man was 
a native of Russia, who had served the previous 
year with the American Expeditionary Force in 
Siberia, and he was now bound for some remote 
spot in the vicinity of Lake Baikal where he 
scented the potentialities of prosperous trade. 
The two men, who had never met before, often 
compared notes on deck as the ship ploughed its 
way through the rough sea, and I joined them 
occasionally and discussed the developments 
in Palestine. They were both of the calibre 
requisite for the pioneers of a Jewish Homeland— 
young, robust, intelligent, keen, and they hoped 
that they would some day be able to play a part 
there. Meanwhile, one was going to extend the 
American Consular Service to the edge of the 
Mongolian Desert (and pored diligently over a 
Chinese primer), whilst the other was going to seek 
his fortune in the forbidding region of Lake Baikal. 

The fourth member of our table quartette was 
a retired captain of the British mercantile marine, 
who had been in command fifteen years ago of 
the very ship on which I had sailed to Australia. 
He seemed to have an unusual partiality for Jewish 
company and told us of an incident that testified 
thereto. Some years before the war he was 
captain of a vessel that went on holiday cruises 
from England to Norway, and on one occasion 
there was a Jewish party on board which he noticed 
was being given the cold shoulder by the other 
passengers. He therefore made himself particu- 
larly amiable to the Jewish travellers, dancing with 
the ladies and drinking with the gentlemen, until 
they became equally popular with everybody else. 
The gentleman in charge of the Jewish party was 
the late Sir Joseph Lyons, who, anxious to show 
his gratitude, asked the captain to call on him in 
London if he should ever need his services. Some 
years later the captain arrived in the metropolis 
one evening at a time when all London hotels were 
packed, and his quest for a room became desperate. 
Suddenly he bethought himself of the promise 
received on the Norwegian cruise, hastened in a 
taxicab to the Trocadero, received a genial welcome 
from Sir Joseph, and at once had a suite of private 
rooms with attendance in a fashionable quarter 
placed at his disposal. At the end of his stay he 
asked for the bill and was then told that there was 
nothing to pay. ‘‘ You are a grateful’ people,” 
was the captain’s concluding comment. 

With the exchange of anecdotes aud experiences 
the three days’ voyage quickly sped. The ship 
weighed anchor at Woosung, and as | sailed on 4 
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steam launch along the muddy Whangpoo, the 
last affluent of the Yangtze-Kiang, which was 
enlivened by numerous junks with terrible dragon 
heads, [ studied the English newspapers of Shanghai 
which were sold on deck, and read friendly accounts 
of my mission. I was welcomed at the wharf by 
a group of friends, headed by Mr. N. E. B. Ezra, 
the honorary secretary of the local Zionist Asso- 
ciation, whose name and zealous activity had long 
been familiar to me. There was also a young 
Russian Jew, Mr. Jacob L. Friend, who had once 
lived in Warsaw and contributed to its Hebrew 
press, and whom the war had transplanted after 
various tribulations to Shanghai. And there was 
a Yiddish actor too, a member of a company that 
gave regular performances in this exotic environ- 
ment. From the moment of my landing on a 
bleak and drizzly Friday morning I realised that 
the Jewish community was almost as international 
in its composition as the city in general. The core 
and the dominating element was Sephardic, de- 
rived like Hongkong Jewry from India and Mesopo- 
tamia, for the first Jew to set foot here, about 
1850, was also the enterprising Elias David Sassoon ; 
but there were also many Jews from Western 
Europe and America. They formed together the 
organised congregation, with synagogues, school, 
and benevolent society, comprising about five 
hundred souls, most of them engaged in commerce. 
But since the war there had grown up a supple- 
mentary community of Russian Jews, estimated 
to number about a thousand in all, who had fled 
or drifted hither from various parts of Russia and 
found a living for the most part as small tradesfolk 
or artisans. 
IV. 

I was rather surprised to find that in this coamo- 
politan city, this ‘ Paris of the East,’ where so 
much feverish energy was spent upon the amassing 
of wealth and the pursuit of pleasure, there was 
a veritable stronghold of uncompromising Orthodox 
Judaism. The stronghold was rather sparsely 
manned, it is true, and those who watched over 
it might truthfully be described as members of the 
“Old Guard,” for they belonged mostly to the older 
generation, as familiar with quotations from the 
Talmud as with those of the stock-exchange. I 
passed my Sabbath eve and Sabbath morn in the 
very odour of sanctity, in a milieu of strict obser- 
vance and cheerful ceremonialism. I attended 
the evening service in the synagogue in the Whangpo 
Road, a large upper room over the school, where there 
was a fair attendance, and at the conclusion of the 
service | was conducted to a neighbduring room 
where the Russian Jews worshipped and where 
Yigdal was sung to the same familiar strains as in 
an East End Chevra,. 

I was invited home by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
a pious and learned man, who has a remarkable 
library of Hebrew lore, and who spends his days 
on the books of the Sassoons and his nights on the 
books of the Cabbala. The Sabbath table pre- 
sented the traditional genial appearance, except 
that the “ loaves” were like large, flat. blistered 
pancakes, though tasting unmistakably like bread. 
I was told that the Sabbath bread of this shape 
was baked in the homes of all orthodox Eastern 
Jews, and I afterwards came across it in Singapore, 
Rangoon, and Calcutta. Most of the dishes 
were of the Bagdad or Levantine school of cookery, 
which is faithfully preserved in most of the Sep- 
hardic households throughout the East, and there 
was an unusual abundance of fruit, with divers 
tropical species such as the pawpaw and the 
pumelo. There was also an abundance of bene- 
dictions, both before and after the meal. But 
what interested me above all were two of the 
guests. One was a Russian Jew of middle-age, 
who only opened his lips to pray. He had lost 
wife and children in the flight through Siberia, 
and was employed here as a Hebrew teacher. 

The other was a much stranger personality: he 
was a man of pronounced Mongolian physiognomy, 
with high cheek-bones, slit-like eyes, yellowish 
complexion, and a black beard and moustache of 
loose, lank hair. He looked a man of forty-five, 
but was actually sixty-seven. He went by the 
name of Joseph Wong, and a strange romance sur- 
rounded him. When he first arrived in Shanghai, 
four years before, he spoke a dialect of Chinese 
Turkestan which nobody could understand, but 
gradually he picked up Chinese and told his story. 
He said that he was a Jew from Kashgar, where 
there was a small Jewish community that used to 
be visited once a year by a Rabbi from Southern 


Russia. He had dwelt there with his aged mother, 
and they had had many flocks and herds, and lived 
there in peace and plenty. But through the dis- 
turbance of the war they had to wander forth, 
and they travelled eastward for months through 
strange and desert places until his mother, who 
was over ninety, yet strong for her age, began to 
grow weak and sickly, and he had to carry her. 
On the way they were robbed of all the possessions 
they had with them, and then they heard that 
there were Jews living in Kai-Feng-Fu. So he 
left his mother with some people in a friendly 
town, and went in search of his brethren; but 
when he came to Kai-Feng-Fu, he learned that 
no more Jews were there, but some had gon: to 
Shanghai. He therefore returned to his mother, 
only to find that she had meanwhile died, and then 
he came to Shanghai. He knew no Hebrew, I 
was told, when he first arrived, but he had since 
learned a .Jittle. He was scrupulously observant 
of religious law, and a regular and devout attendant 
at Synagogue. He had been steadily pursued for 
the last two years by Christian missionaries, who 
saw in him a promising quarry, but he had stead- 
fastly rejected all baits and repelled all attacks. 
I gleaned his story through the clever interpre- 
tation of one of Mr. Solomon’s daughters, and 
when he, in turn, learned of the nature of my 
mission his simple face lit up with a look of awe, 
and he begged to be allowed to attend one of my 
meetings. 

As for the Jews of Kai-Feng-Fu, Mr. Solomon, 
who had taken an active part many years ago in 
investigating their conditions and in bringing 
eight to Shanghai, told me that there were now only 
two left. They were employed in Jewish business 
houses, but they were too thoroughly assimilated, 


mentally as well as physically, to be able to under- 


stand anything of the Jewish faith, and it was only 
a question of time before these two last survivals 
of the ancient colony would become extinct. 
There was, indeed, a report that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nanking there were some thousands 
of Chinese with Jewish facial traits, though without 
Jewish customs ; but no attenpt had been made to 
discover whether they were of Jewish origin. 

The following morning I again attended worship 
at the same synagogue. The service began at 
seven o clock, the hour at which it is begun in all 
sVnagogues throughout the East, unless it starts even 
earlierin the sumimer. I was called up to the Law, 
and as | advanced towards the Almemar there 
were cries of “* Kabod (honour) from the congre- 
gation, who, when | presently descended, greeted 
me with the words “ Chazak u-baruch (be strong 


and blesged).’’ I noticed, when others were subse- . 


quently called up, that their respective relations 
remained standing whilst the particular section 
of the Law was being read, and upon the honoured 
kinsman returning to his Seat he offered them a 
fringe of his talith. which they devoutly kissed. 
There was no prayer for any “ royal family” or 
other ruling authority, as we were in the Inter- 
national Settlement, and the service concluded at 
a quarter to nine, just when the Ashkenazic service 
was beginning. On leaving the building I saw a 
couple of rickshaws waiting outside, and I was 
told that the moot question whether the use of 
these vehicles was permissible on the Sabbath 
would have to be solved by the new Rabbi. For 
there were some orthodox Jews who, living at a 
distance from the synagogue, were carried thither 
in @ rickshaw, the Chinese doorkeeper paying 
the fare, whilst after the return journey the fare 
was paid by a domestic. Again Mr. Solomon 
invited me home, and after Kiddush I was struck 
by the fact that he uttered a benediction over a 
glass of myrtles, a rite that I found to be in vogue 
in other communities of Eastern Jewry. The 
breakfast was an appetising collation of many 
courses, though mostly cold. It was my host's 
lunch, to be followed five hours later by dinner, 
for he piously observed the custom of eating only 
three meals from the eve until the close of the 
Sabbath. But he tolerantly conceded to the 
younger generation the option of conforming to 
the general dietary time-table. 

I had not been in the city more than an hour 
or two before | heard many tales of the economic 
depression that had swooped down upon the Far 
Kast, and was pitifully reproached for not having 
come twelve months earlier. Then trade was 
booming, the tael was worth nine shillings, and 
everybody was making money so rapidly and 
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profusely that I should have rendered a public 
service by removing some of it. Now there wasa 
general slump, the tael was worth less than half 
of what it fetched before, cotton—the staple of the 
local markets—had depreciated, and many had 
lost heavily by speculation. To all these plaints 
and reproaches I replied that it would have been 
imprudent for me to come before the San Remo 
decision, for I could not then have “ delivered the 
goods,” and I could hardly have demanded payment 
for Zukunfismusik. We must simply make the 
most of the situation, | urged. 

My first appeal was made in the houss of 
Mr. Edward L Ezra, a local magnate, who acted 
a3 president of the Zionist Association. Through 
the colamas of the losal Press he invited all 
menbers of ths community to a reception at his 
house to welcoms Rabbi Hirsch and myself, and 
noarly 50) people came. It was a house of palatial 
proportions and baronial magnificence, recalling 
son» of the spleniours of the * Arabian Nights.” 
Situsted in over sixty acres of beautiful grounds, it 
was guarded by a dozen Anasmite policemen in 
picturesque blue uniforms with mushroom-like 
hats. Tae gardens, lovelier than the other, were 
lookel after by sixteea gardeners; they were not 
oaly rich in all species of exotic plants and rare and 
fragrant blooms, but adorned and diversitied by a 
(‘ainese, Japanese ani Italian summer-house, a 
texhouss, a boating-lake, a bowling-green and a 
tenais-lawa. ‘The reception was in the ballroom, a 
large and ornate chamber with rose-coloured 
wallpaper and brocade curtains and gilded chairs. 
The proceedings were opened by a jazz-band, to 
whose cacophonous summons a hundred pairs of 
nimble feet readily responded, and the pressure of 
the revolving dancers gra lually forced a migration 
of the throng into an aijoining chamber, where 
refreshments were served on a lavish scale by a 
battalion of Chines> waiters clad in speckless white. 
At last, when the merriment was at its height, 
Mr. Ezra advanced to the orchestral dais, the music 
stopped and the speeches began. Our host paid 


an eloquent tribute to Rabbi Hirsch for his courage 
and zeal in venturing out to such a remote outpost 
of Eastern Jewry, and congratulated the community 
upon at last secaring a spiritual guide. The Rabbi 
acknowledged the communal welcome with touching 
sincecity, and pleaded for the co-operation of the 
older gene-ation if he were to secure the attachment 
of the younger. Then our host introduced myself, 
and in my reply [ contrasted the gaiety around us 
with the widespread distress in Eastern Europe 
which the restoration of a Jewish Palestine was 
dssigned and destined to alleviate. IL also 
announced, amid great applause, that Mr. Ezra had 
p-omised the first donatioa—a thousand pounds. 


As | moved about and chatted with the guests, 
{ met many mon of marked diversity of origin, 
type and activity. There were prosperous Bagdad 
merchants and brokers, Russian Jews who con- 
trolled the local cotton market, a French Jew 
who wasa momber of the French Municipal 
Council, Am>orican Jews who had businesses with 
ramifications from New York to Tientsin, a 
Hungarian Jewish doctor who had been a prisoner 
of war in Siberia and resolved not to return to the 
White Terror of Budapest, and an Italian Jew 
who had rendered distinguished services in Tripoli 
during the war and received an important 
desoration. I also mot a young poet, with a gift 
for lyrical and satirical verse; a young Russian 
Jew, the son of a Rabbi, who was in the service of 
the Chinese Government and always wore Chinese 
garb at home; and a Jew from Nagasaki, who told 
mes that there were now only four Jews left in that 
city, that the synagogue had been closed for 
months, and that ke was anxious to have the 
scrolls of the Law transferred to Shanghai. As for 
our host, he was a host in himself, for he owned the 
three leading hotels in the city and one in Peking, a 
daily newspaper, and the substantial block of the 
Edward Ezra Buildings flanked by Ezra Road, in 
which he had a sumptuous suite of offices. But 
among all that varied throng, even among those 
who sang the praises most loudly of China’s art and 


civilisation and untapped and immea: rable 
commercial resources, did not find single 
who, imitating the formula current in Western 
Jewry, described himself as a Chinaman 9! the 
Jewish faith. Not even the only member of ¢), 
community who was married to a Chinese wif. and 
lavished his wealth upon Chinese schools an) 
orphans would have adopted that designarion 
On the other hand, the Chinese had been dr afiey 
into the service of the Jewish cause, for a Celestia) 
firm had printed various Hebrew books wit) 
immaculate accuracy for the use of Jewish 
communities in Siberia. 

A few days later, in one of Mr. Ezra’s hotels 
there was a public meeting. It was well attended 
and graced by the presence of the British © oysy). 
General, Sir Everard Fraser, and of Judge 
Lobingier, of the United States Supreme Court, who 
both earnestly supported my appeal for the 
Palestine Restoration Fund. There was at irs 
shyness to subscribe on the spot, and a desire was 
expressed for private canvassing, but I insisted 
upon the method that had succeeded in the 
Antipodes, with the result that pledges were viven 
for £7,000, including three further donations of a 
thousaad pounds each* But as many were not 
present, | had to expend much time and enervy on 
the following days in visiting offices and counting. 
houses, in the course of which quests I mae the 
interesting discovery that the proprietor of ‘\w 
largest number of public rickshaws that plie! for 
hire in the city was a Russian Jew. On |hiwse 
delicate expeditions | was often accompanied by 
Mr. N. E. B. Ezra, who in the intervals of his 
business edited the local Zionist organ, “ Israc! s 
Messenger,’ with apostolic zeal and combative 
pen; and the result was the addition of 
another £1,200. 


(‘To be continued, | 


* These were given by Messrs. D. Sassoon & Co., 
Messrs. Shahmoon Bros., and Mr. T. Toledano. 
M-. Edward [. Ezra died on December 15th last 


“THE STORY OF AN AMULET. 


One of the fiercest controversies in Jewish 
History, a controversy which had far-reaching 
and disastrous results, which dragged on with 
relentless, uncompromising bitterness for six long 
and weary years, besmirching the fair name of 
Israel and well-nigh rending European Jewry in 
twain, centred round a little amulet. The year 
1751 was a sad one for young married women in 
Hamburg. No less than eighteen had died in child- 
birth, and every expectant mother grew anxious 
and nervous. In that year an important event 
had happened in the triple Congregation of Ham- 
burg, Altona, and Wandsbeck. A new Chief Rabbi 
was appointed, a man of profound learning and 
deep piety. This Rabbi Jonathan Eybeschiitz 
had already gained fame in Jewry as one of the 
greatest Talmudists not only of his age but of all 
ages. As a young man of twenty-one years he 
was head of a Theological College at Prague— 
hence he is also known as Rabbi Jonathan Prager— 
and thither students by the thousand flocked from 
all parts of Europe to sit at his feet. When Rabbi 
Joshua Falk left Metz for Frankfurt, Eybeschiitz 
was appointed his successor. His popularity in 
Metz can be gauged from the fact that when the 
Community of Fiirth invited him to become their 
spiritual chief, his Congregation prevailed upon him 
to decline the honour. But he was not happy in 
Metz, not alone because he realised there were a 
few intriguers at work, but also because he felt 
almost isolated from scholars. He longed for a 
wider field where his encyclopedic knowledge 
could be used to greater advantage. So when the 
important position of Chief Rabbi to the three 
communities became vacant, he came forward 
as a candidate and was elected. But here he came 
into no bed of roses. In Altona there lived a man 
who from the moment Eybeschiitz entered his 
new sphere became his deadliest enemy and stopped 
at no length to compass his downfall. This Rabbi 
Jacob Emden—known as Yavitz”’ and author 
of a number of important works—-was the son of 
the famous “Chacham Zevi,”’ a former incum- 
bent of the office of Chief Rabbi to the three 
congregations. Emden was nurtured in an atmo- 


By Rabbi Harris Cohen, 


sphere of strictest orthodoxy, if not fanaticism, 
and he remained its unflinching champion all the 
days of his life. He was a man of stern and 
unbending will, a firebrand, whose onward course 
nothing could check. He admits in one of his 
books (Megillath Sefer, p. 176) that he would 
have been ill-disposed towards any successor to 
his father in the office of Chief Rabbi. Add to 
this the fact that he was one of the candidates 
for the vacant office and that he fared disastrously 
at the poll, his antagonism to the new-comer may 
be imagined. Though he resided in Altona, he lived 
apart from the recognised Community. He had 
a small Synagogue and “ Minyan” of his own, 
and earned his livelihood by his printing press. 
Eybeschiitz desired to live on terms of amity with 
Emden. He did all he could to win his friendship. 
He showed him extraordinary regard by com- 
mencing his Installation sermon with the words 
“ By permission of Rabbi Jacob Emden.” But all 
this was of no avail. Emden repulsed him and 
nursed an unquenchable hostility towards him. 
What was the cause of this burning hatred ? 
The real answer is to be found in neither of the 
two reasons already mentioned, although they 
doubtless added to it. To Emden the slightest 
deviation from the path of orthodoxy meant 
heresy. And of that he suspected the new Chief 
Rabbi. Although half a century had passed since 
the imposture of Shabsai Zevi, the Pseudo-Messiah 
of Smyrna, had been exposed and the arch-hypo- 
crite had met with his ignominious death, his 
influence was still felt in certain quarters, and his 
followers had not ceased to exist. Eybeschiitz, in 
his early days at Prague, was suspected of having 
& leaning towards the doctrines of the impostor. 
He strongly repudiated it. He took an oath pub- 
licly that he was not in slightest sympathy with 
the movement. He did more. In conjunction 
with a number of Rabbis he put into “ cherem ” 
all followers of the false Messiah. 

But in spite of this, the suspicion could not be 
eradicated from the minds of some people, and it 
remained firm in the mind of Emden. Like his 
father, he was the sworn enemy of every one 


with a tinge of Shabsaism. How, then, could i 
be tolerated in the case of a Chief Rabbi’ Emden 
watched his opportunity to set the fire ablaze. 
And he had not long to wait. The women of the 
three congregations as well as the men had hailed 
the advent of the illustrious Rabbi with deli vht. 
The writing of cameos to exorcise the evil spit 
was in those days largely in vogue throughout ‘lie 
Kuropean communities. Many Rabbis, and many 
who were not Rabbis, wrote mysterious passage> 
amulets and supplied them to nervous women. 
What was, then, more natural than that Eybesch tz 
coming with so great a reputation to a commun''y 
in which so many misfortunes had happened, 
should be appealed to by prospective mothers for 
some mysterious sacred words which might secure 
for them immunity from mishap? It must be 
remembered that in those days the air was full of 
the wonder workings of the Rabbis, and the faith 
of the masses in their powers with the unseen 
world was unbounded. Eybeschiitz had written 
cameos in Metz and Frankfurt, and he wrote and 
gave freely to those in need in his new congregation. 
He felt it was the only way to calm the timid 
women and their terror-stricken husbands. The 
inscription by the honest writer generally consist 
of nothigy more than a few suitable extracts from 
the Bible with a simple prayer for God's protection. 
It is said that in some cases blank pieces of parc! 
ment were enclosed in the cameos, and they had the 
desired effect of satisfying the credulous and 
soothing the nervous. But most inscriptions |" 
the amulets were the work of unknown writers, 
and often they were mysterious and unintelligible. 
It was not long after Eybeschiitz had settled |» 
Altona that the wildest rumours were afloat. |' 
was whispered that a number of amulets had bee! 
received from Frankfurt and Metz which were 
supposed to have been written by the Chief Rabb, 
and which contained not only mystic passages, bu' 
direct references to the Arch Impostor. One of 


these found its way into the hands of Emden. 
After certain transmutation of letters the inscrip 
tion read as follows: “In the name of God o! 
Israel, who dwelleth in the beauty of His power, the 
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God of His anointed one Shabsai Zavi, who with the 
breath of His lips shall slay the wicked, I deoree 
and command that no evil spirit, plague or accident 
harm the bearer of this cameo.” 

Here was Emden’s opportunity. He was correct 
in his suspicions. This amulet and others like it 
were written by the Chief Rabbi. He is a confirmed 
Shabsaist, and therefore a heretic. There was 
only one course open to the defender of orthodoxy. 
He must at all costs, and regardless of all 
consequences, unmask the hypocrite. Did it not 
occur to the firebrand that amulets were then 
being freely trafficked in, that there were cameo 
writers in eVery community and that the one in 
question could have been penned by someone who 
was an avowed follower of the impostor? At 
all events, all the inflammable material was ready 
which needed a spark to cause a conflagration. 
The lay heads of the congregation now came on the 
scene. Their honour and the honour of their 
ancient community was involved. They 
remembered that twenty years previously their 
Synagogue was amongst the first in Europe not only 
to dissociate itself from the heresies of Shabsai 
Zevi, but to excommunicate all adherents to them. 
And now, indeed, their own Rabbi was suspected. 
They turned to Eybeschiitz, who laughed the idea 
to scorn. How could it for a moment be believed 
by those who were not prejudiced, fanatical and 
blind that he, the renowned, orthodox Rabbi, he 


who had trained innumerable disciples, many of 
whom were now leaders of orthodox communities, 
he who had years ago clearly stated in public that 
he was bitterly opposed to the movement and had 
: excommunicated every follower of that super- 
; charlatan, how could he for a moment be held in 
f suspicion? The thought was too preposterous, 


and he would not stoop to defend so absurd an 
accusation. They made their way to Emden, 
whose character they well knew. In the name of 
al] that was sacred, they implored him not to take 
K the course he was threatening. They warned him 
of the “ Chillul Hashem ” he would be guilty of, for 
the subject would become public property and 

would be discussed by non-Jews as well as Jews. 
But the zealot was adamant. With him it was 
purely an act of conscience, and no threat or con- 
sideration would deter him from going to the 
extreme length. The hypocrite must be shown in 
t his true colours. And so it happened that one 
n Sabbath morning in his small Synagogue before the 


‘reading of the Law he addressed his congregation in 
e the following terms :—** Hear ye, my masters. It 
d is written * And ye shall be guiltless before God and 
< man, You know that I have been asked to state 
t my view on the matter of the cameo. In all 
; sincerity and purity of my heart do I declare that 
y the writer is unquestionably a follower of Shabsai 
Zevi. There are many who have risen against me 
\. and have accused me of hostility to Rabbi 
zt Eybeschiitz. I have no quarrel with him, but with 
y the author of the talisman. I declare to you that 


the author, whoever he be, is a perfect heretic and 
r deserves to be excommunicated. I am not able 
€ to say that the writer was Rabbi Eybeschiitz, but 
since the rumour has gone forth that the inscription 
of was penned by him, it is obviously his paramount 


duty publicly to protest his innocence and thus free 
himself from all suspicion.’ The leaders of the 
Community were incensed at this act of supereroga- 


d tion. It was now their turn not only to shield their 
.. Rabbi, but to take stringent measures against the 
d disturber of the peace. The Council issued an 
€ appeal to every lover of truth and peace to abstain 
d from Emden’s place of worship, and threatened to 
n put intoCherem anyone who attended it. Eybeschiitz 


. | put his case before many of his disciples throughout 
: the Continent and stated that he was the innocent 
: victim of jealousy and malice, Waves of opinion 
1 favouring Eybeschiitz came pouring in from every 
n quarter, and it seemed for the moment that the 
* conflict was at end with an overwhelming victory 
. for the Chief Rabbi. But Emden was not the man 
n to acknowledge defeat, even though he stood alone. 
He girt himself for further action. He turned to 
n three Rabbis whose sympathy he knew he had. 
¢ They were his Own brother-in-law, Rabbi Aryeh 
. Leb Heschel, of Amsterdam, Rabbi Joshua Falk, of 
Frankfurt, and Rabbi Samuel Hillman, of Metz, 
f and besought them to rise and speak in the name 
. of orthodoxy. At this juncture Eybeschiitz, al- 
\- though vastly encouraged by the unmistakable 
f confidence of his congregation and of Jewry 
generally, thought it wise in the interest of peace to 
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make @ public statement which might once and 
for all disarm criticism and convince even his most 
violent. opponents oi his innocence. Here is in 
part the solemn declaratio: he made in the Great 
Synazozue before a crowded congregation whilst the 
savred Ark was open: Behold, testify before 
(jod who searcheth the hearts that | am innocent 
of th: sin imputed to me, and that there is not in 
me an atom of sympathy with Shabsai Zevi, may 
his name be blotted out. I call down upon myself 
all the curses and maledictions mentioned in the 
Tovah if L in the slightest degree follow the * broken 
hind’ (Zevi Shabur) or am drawn into any of his 
false teachings. Furthermore, I hereby anathema- 
tise every one of the wicked sect of Shabsaists, the 
writer of the cameo in question, and all who accuse 
me of having writtenit.’ Graetz’s attitude towards 
Kybeschiitz is positively amazing. The only com- 
m »nt the historian could make on this transparently 
sinoesre and soul-stirring declaration was that 
‘* Eybeschiitz understood how to win over his 
opponents to his side, and to soothe them with 
illusions.”” He refrains from telling us wherein 
the Rabbi's artitice lay and of what the “ illusions ”’ 
consisted. Unless one is blindly and incurably 
prejudiced one must recognise in these solemn and 
patheti: words a true and honest statement and a 
c mple e disavowal of the fainte:t leaning towards 
Shabsain heresy or of any connection with that 
particular amulet. Eybeshiite’s declaration made 
the pro’oundest impression upon his Community, 
who now resolved upon stops towards banishing 
Emden from Altona. They succeeded, and Emden 
went to Amsterdam. There, as may be imagined, 
with the help of his brother-in-law, plans were made 
for further action. Soon a fresh supply of cameos 
reached Altona from Metz bearing again the unmis- 
takable Shabsain tinge. The fire again broke out 
and raged more fiercely than ever. Once again 
Eybeschiitz appealed to his disciples to bear 
testimony to his unflinching orthodoxy, and to 
state publicly if ever any of them had heard from 
his lips a single word which might be construed 
into a view favouring the doctrines of the Pseudo 
Messiah. Many and vigorous were the voices 
raised in his defence. Not one of the thousands 
came forward with incriminating evidence. One 
young enthusiast had the courage to place Emden 
himself under the ban. This again roused the ire 
of Emden’s friends and counter-excommunications 
followed. Indeed, anathemas were flying in the 
air. In one synagogue the differences did not end 
in words. Fists were introduced to emphasise 
arguments, and the police had to be called in to 
quell the tumult. 

The non-Jewish world could not understand what 
was really at the root of the acrid conflict. The 
Church was beginning to rejoice, for at last, it said, 
the Jewish people were quarrelling over the vital 
question as to whether the Messiah had or had not 
come. “The fire was clearly spreading, and threaten- 
ing devastation and ruin. At this stage the three 
Rabbis, Falk, Hillman and Heschel, again con- 
ferred, and asked Eybeschiitz to put an end to the 
trouble by coming forward and clearing himself 
of all suspicion in their presence and in the pre- 
sence of a number of other Rabbis. 

Eybeschiitz would not submit to this indignity. 
He had already made a solemn declaration, what 
more could he do? Besides, he knew which way 
the sympathy of these self-appointed judges lay, 
and he justly protested against a brothor-in Isv 
of h s opponent being a member of the tribunal. 
So these three Rabbis took the matter in their own 
hands, with the result that a decision was issued— 
which had the approval of other Rabbis —to the 
effect that the author of the cameos was a believer 
in the false Messiah, and deserved to be excom- 
municated. Eybeschiitz was not directly accused, 
but was again asked to clear himself of all suspicion 
within a limited time, failing which it would be 
generally accepted that he, and none other, was 
the author of the inscription. Copies of this 
decision were sent to Rabbis in lands far and near. 
The Council of the triple Congregation were duly 
notified and asked to help to bring the unfortunate 
quarrel to anend, Here again Graetz’s standpoint 
s indefensible. Eybeschiitz,” he observes, un- 
derstood how to meet this blow craftily,” but 
offers no explanation for our enlightenment. 

lybeschiitz manfully refused to be drawn into 
making a further statement, particularly in the 
presence of these three prejudiced Rabbis. Who 
with a grain of self-respect would have acted 


vil. 


differently? He felt deeply wounded at the con- , 
duct of this triumvirate. They did not, as might 
have been expected, and as common courtesy 
should have dictated, first communicate to him 
privately the conclusion they arrived at, and ask 
him what course he would take. Straightway they 
despatched their decision to the uttermost parts 
of the Continent and beyond the Continent without 
a word of comment or explanation by the man 
against whom their shafts were being directed. 
Kybeschiitz was a wronged, maligned and injured 
man, the victim of a fanatical, inconsiderate and 
uncharitable clique, and yet our great historian, 
without adducing sufficient reasons for his conclu- 
sions, holds up this illustrious sage as a knave and 
a trickster. 

In Altona the worst was yet to come. The 
real “Chillul Hashem” now commenced, for 
the unfortunate quarrel passed from the Jewish 
community into the Civil Courts of Justice. It 
appears that a prominent member of the Syna- 
gogue, Mordecai Hecksher by name, wrote a letter 
to a brother of his in Brunswick, in which he 
expressed his doubt as to the bona fides of the Chief 
Rabbi. This letter fell into the hands of the fol- 
lowers of Eybeschiitz with the result that the writer 
suffered gross indignity at the hands of his former 
colleagues. Hecksher thereupon appealed to the 
highest authority of the land, to King Frederick V. 
of Denmark, who then held sway over Schleswig 
Holstein. He not only complained of the ill- 
treatment meted out to him, but also to Emden, 
whom he described as a peaceful, law-abiding man, 
driven out of his native town. 


An inquiry was instituted by royal command, 
and some of the worst features of the miserable 
squabble were brought to light before a non-Jewish 
tribunal. It was a sorry spectacle, Rabbi pitted 
against Rabbi. It is not difficult to imagine the 
opinion of the judges when the cameos, which were 
translated into German, were considered. The 
decision of the Court was adverse to Eybeschiitz. 
He was ordered to clear himself of the charge by 
answering a certain number of questions, and to be 
suspended from his office at Hamburg. His com- 
munity was ordered to pay a fine of a hundred 
thalers, and Emden, was to return to Altona and 
re-open his synagogue. This decision stung 
Eybeschiitz to the quick. He felt that his case had 
not been truly and amply put before the authorities, 
and in bitterness of soul he resorted to a step which 
provoked a great deal of harsh criticism. He 
needed a friend at Court, and he turned to a former 
disciple of his, Moses Gershon Cohen, who had 
abandoned Judaism and changed his name to 
Charles Antony. 


This renegade: had become Professor of Hebrew 
at Helmstadt and stood high in favour with the 
Duke of Brunswick. Eybeschiitz appealed te him 
to espouse his cause, and Antony readily wrote a 
beok which he dedicated to the King in defence 
of “the most sagacious and upright Jew of his 
time.’ The author pointed out that Shabsaism 
was then rapidly on the wane, that even when it 
flourished it was adhered to only by the grossly — 
illiterate. it was consequently unthinkable that 
a man of the erudition and piety of Eybeschiitz 
should be a follower of the charlatan. This work 
created a most favourable impression amongst 
Christians generally, and in Court circles in par- 
tionlar. The King was anxious to put an end to 
the conflict, and so a royal decree was issued, to 
be read in the Altona Synagogue, to the effect that 
the Chief Rabbi was to be re-instated with full 
authority and the controversy to cease. For a 
brief time there was a lull in both camps; but the 
fire was only smouldering, and soon it burst out 
into flames. Emden’s party could not rest in 
spite of the royal edict. The three Rabbis set 
themselves to work again. Eybeschiitz had won 
the day by craft and cunning. Rabbinic opinion 
was overwhelmingly against him. The only course 
open to the Council of the Congregation, they said, 
was to suspend the Chief Rabbi until he confeseed 
and publicly relented. Again the floodgates of 
acrimonious discussion were thrown open, and the 
Elders of the Community were induced to appeal 
to Evbeschiitz to submit to the judgment of three 
Rabbis of repute. Eybeschiitz magnanimously 
consented, but laid down one condition, that not : 
one of the triumvirate, Falk, Hillman and Heschel, ; 
should be included in the new tribunal. He men- cal 
tioned two Rabbis of renown whose impartiaiity 
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could not be questioned, Rabbi Mordecai, the head 
of the Lissau Beth Din; and the Rav of Glogau, 
and suggested, in accordance with the old Jewish 
law, that these two should choose a third. But 
this did not satisfy his opponents, The original 
thres mast sit in judgment over him. He grew 
furious. The conflagration again raged. The 
civil authorities once more stepped in and imposed 
fines upon both sides. Tho peace-loving King 
watched the ever-recurring bitterness with pity 
and coasern, and wa; anxious to put a final stop 
to the shameful proseedings in the Jewish Com- 
mainiity. He summoned a number of Christian 
stholars well versed in H»brew, and asked for their 
views on the vexed question of the cameos. To 
enlighten the literary world Eybeschiitz seized this 
opportunity of publishing his “‘ Luchoth Ho'eduth 
(Tables of Testimoay). In this work he empha- 
sised three important points (a) that not he but 
Emden was the cause of all the trouble, (6) that the 
vast majority of Rabbis throughout Europe stood 
by him and believed in his innocence, (c) that not 
oas of the cam>o; for which he was responsible 
contained even an allusion to the Pseudo Messiah, 
but that his enemies contorted his words and read 
into them meanings which he never intended to 


convey. This at once brought forth a refutation 
by Emden who, in his “ Shevirath Luchoth Ho’even” 
overstepped all bounds of fair and honest criticism. 
He indulged in unbridled invectives, and did not 
h»:itate to pour out his wrath on Rabbis of eminence 
did not coms to hisaid. This he followed up by 
aiother publication, entitled appropriately enough 
Akitzath Akrov”’ (The Scorpion’s Sting), which 
had tho effect of alienating a number of his sym- 
pathisers and of so enraging the followers of 
Eyboschiitz that several of the young and stalwart 
anoag them forcibly entered Emden’s premises 
aii broke his printing press to pieces. 

What really contributed largely towards the 
final stage of ths tragely was the astounding 
discovery which ons of ths Christian scholars 
imszinsd he had male, David Frederick Megerlin 
deslared that he had found the key to the whole 
conflict. The mystic writing in the Amulet, he 
said, had no reference whatever to Shabsai Zevi, 
but to Jesus, that the Chief Rabbi was in his heart 
believer in Christianity, but had not the courage 
to make an open confession. Mozerlin accordingly 
resorted to two steps. Hs made an appeal to 
Eybeschiitz to be brave and strong and cast off 
ths mask he was wearing; and he made an appeal 


to the King to afford the Crypto Christian pro. 
tection from the violence of the Jews which hix 
public avowal would engender. This fanatic 
furthermore addressed himself to many Rab bis, 
urging them to meet and together embrace (°},;;.. 
tianity. Megerlin’s theory seemed to please thp 
King, who kept a watchful eye on evente, thouzh 
he lent no active aid to Megerlin in his proselytising 
efforts. He felt convinced that Eybeschiitz had 
been victimised, and issued a final decree for his 
re-instatement with plenary power in his (oy). 
munity. This happened on the Festival of Channka 
in 1756; and the followers of the Chief Raj); 
celebrated the event with every manifestation of 
exuberant joy. The few remaining years of hi 
life—he died in 1764—Eybeschiitz lived in com. 
parative poace, pursuing his high vocation with 
sincerity and devotion, serving God and his fellow 
creatures with heart and soul and enriching Jew ish 
literature for all time with the fruit of his unique 
gifts and attainments. Emden must at length 
have regretted the virulence with which he con. 
ducted the anti-Eybeschiitz campaign, for in his 
‘* Meggilath Sefer ’’ he bears testimony to the pro. 


found grief of the Congregation at the demice of 
the Chief Rabbi. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
“A Jewish Chaplain in France.” 


Dr. Cyrus Adler reminds us that the tendency 
to “ forget the war” is not admirable. Such an 
attitude is in effect a negation of thought. The 
agony which shook mankind for more than four 
years and whose aftermath will be with us in years 
to come, cannot be forgotten unless the conscience 
of mankind is dead. 


“A JEWISH CHAPLAIN IN FRANCE,” by Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger (Macmillan), is the first account 
of the work of a Jewish chaplain with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. It is the narrative of a 
man who saw the great tragedy of the war, took 
a part in it, and has thought about it. Rabbi 
Levinger tells of his experiences in camp, in the 
hospitals, and under fire with the Twenty-seventh 
Division, of how he led the dying Jewish soldiers 
in the traditional confession of their faith, read a 
psalm for dying Protestants, borrowed a surgeon's 
rosary and held the cross to the lips of a dying 
Catholic. He thus shows how the comradeship 
of the men was reflected in the fine spirit of liber- 
ality, which grew up among the chaplains of the 
various faiths. Rabbi Levinger’s very last duty 
in France was to read the burial service over 


four Christian soldiers drowned outside Brest 
harbour. 


The military object of the chaplain is clear— 
to stimulate the moral of the men. But his 
methods were most unmilitary. Instead of re- 
minding the men of the respect due to him as an 
officer, the wise chaplain took his salutes as a 
matter of course, and tried to draw the men 
personally, to make them forget all about military 
distinctions, when they came totalktohim. The 
minute # chaplain insisted upon his rank as an 
oticer, he lost his influence as @ minister. Rank 
was useful to the chaplain in so far as it gave him 
free access to the highest authorities; it became 
the greatest obstacle to his work whenever the 
boys began to talk to him as “ Lieutenant” or 
Captain’ instead of ‘‘ Father or Chaplain.” 
In the military as in the civil field the religious 


me sage can come only by personality, never by 
command, 


The services on the Jewish Holy days of 1918 
were unusual in that they were the first holy 
season which most of the men in the American 
Expeditionary Forces had spent away from home. 
The war was still on then; the St. Mihiel drive 
took place the day after Rosh Hashana; the news 
from the front was usually good, and always 
thrilling. The men at the rear were deeply stirred. 
Some had been wounded and were now recovering ; 
some were in training and were soon to leave for 
the front ; some were in the S.0.S. permanently. 
But the shadow of war was dark upon them all. 
They were in th’ uncertainty, the danger, the 
horror of it all. They felt a personal thrill at the 
words of the prayers,—‘‘ Who are to live and 
wo to die; who by the sword and who by fire.”’ 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


They recited with personal fervour the memorial 
prayer for their fallen comrades. Many among 
them were eager to give thanks at recovery from 
wounds, Therefore, the desire for a religious 
observance of the Solemn Days was all the greater. 
Men came in from a hundred miles, often walking 
ten miles to a train before they could ride the rest. 
Brothers, long separated, oftén met by chance, 
soon to separate again for an unknown future. 


Rabbi Levinger met the Rev. Arthur Barnett, 
the then chief. Jewish ,chaplain in the British 
Expeditiona-y Force, but he never met the Rev. 
Michael Adler, Barneétt’s predecessor. Rabbi 
Levinger observes that through their long ex- 
perience and the co-operation of the Chief Rabbi, 
the English Jewish chaplains were well equipped 
with suitable prayér-books and other material, 
which he obtained fromthe Rev. L. Geffen for the use 
of the American boys while he was on the British 
front. Still, even with their larger proportion 
of chaplains to the Jews in service, the lack of 
transportation facilities, and the tremendous rush 
of war-time, especially at the front and in the 
hospitals, made their actual duties impossible of com- 
plete fultilment. The American Jewish chaplains 
also found that to cover the enormous field was 
plainly impossible. It was inevitable that twelve 
chaplains could not meet personally the hundred 
thousand Jewish soldiers scattered through the 
two millions in the American uniform through the 
length and breadth of France. In_ these 
circumstances the American Jewish chaplains all 
felt a natural pride in the work they actually 
accomplished against adverse conditions. 


At Giev’es, where the great bakeries of the 
American Expeditionary Forces were located, the 
Jewish Welfare Board was the centre for the 
bakery units. Sowhen Purim came, both Jews and 
non-Jews co-operated in baking a gigantic cake 
for the celebration. The cake, which had to be 
baked in sections, occupied not only the stage, but 
also an addition made for the purpose. It was 
cut into ten thousand portions, and every man in 
that camp received a slice. As the crowning 
achievement of the bakeries of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, that Purim cake received 
a reputation of its own. R| 

Rabbi Levinger found that most of the Jews 
in the army were orthodox in background, 
rather than either reform or radical. Their con- 
Victions were usually directed towards Zionism 
rather than towards one or another form of Judaism 
itself. Again, they were without reasons for their 
interest. Zionism appealed to them simply as a 
bold, manly, Jewish ideal ; they did not enter into 
questions either of practicability or of desirability. 
In other words, they were young men, not especially 
thoughtful, who were interested in Jewish questions 
only as one of many phases of their lives. They 
had their own trend, but were glad to accept 


leadership of a certain type, adapted to their own 
lives and problems. In their religious services, 
as in most other things, the Jewish boys liked 
practices which reminded them of honie. Just as 
many of them enjoyed a Yiddish story at an occa 
sional literary evening, so they all appreciated the 
traditional Seder at Passover more than all the 
shows and entertainments which were provided at 
the Passover leave. They preferred to have many 
of the prayers in Hebrew, even though, as Rabbi 
Levinger confesses, he seldom had a Jewish con- 
gregation in the army in which more than a third 
of the men understood the Hebrew prayers. They 
loved the home-like and familiar tone of the Jewish 
service on both Sabbaths and Festivals. Thev 
preferred to wear their caps at service and to carry 
out the traditional custom in all minor matters. 
But with all this deep yearning for personal religion, 
the men adopted fatalism as their prevalent philo- | 
sophy. For one thing, it seemed to answer the 
immediate facts the best. When five men are 
together in a shell hole, and a bursting shell kills 
three of them and leaves the other two unharmed, 
all ordinary theories seem worthless. As the 
soldiers used to say, ‘ If my number isn’t on that 
shell, it won't get me.” Rabbi Levinger argued 
against fatalism many times with the soldiers, but 
he found, when it became his own turn tolive under 
fire day after day, that a fatalistic attitude was the 
most convenient for doing one’s duty under the 
constantly roaring menace, and he fears that— 
with proper philosophic qualifications—for the 
time being, he was as much of a fatalist as the rest. 
Some of the men, especially at the first, felt that 
they were being neglected by the Jews of America, 
that American Jewish effort was not commensurate 
with that which the Christian denominations were 
making to care for the soldiers of theirfaiths. Rabb: 
Levinger admits sadly that they had some justi- 
fication for such a view. ‘‘ Our representatives 
arrived in France late, though not at all too late for 
splendid results. American Jewry was almost 
criminally slow in caring for our hundred thousand 
boys in service abroad”’ (p. 157). A few of the 
soldiers carried this complaint even to the point 
of bitterness and estrangement from Judaism. 
Most of the men, however, were eager to forgive, 
in a family quarrel, as soon as the workers of the 
Jewish Welfare Board arrived in France and showe« 
immediate accomplishment. 
- Rabbi Levinger conveys his ideas with freshnes- 
and force. He has written a clear, concise an 
detailed narrative, and the record of his views an‘ 
impressions and experiences supplies ample food 
for thought. His book provides engaging reading 
from beginning to end, is touched with feeling and 
imagination, and with a fine sense of religiou- 
values, and shows the author to have been possessed 
of a high conception of his duty as a Jewish Chap- 
lain, which he performed with signal devotion and 
distinction. 
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THE JEWS OF THE IRISH FREE STATE. 


The eyes of the whole civilised world have of late 


been riveted upon the national drama enacted 


in that land where alone the Shamrock is supposed 
to grow, and where for centuries the British Crown 
in its endeavours to rule had met with stubborn 
resistance by a people that had stubbornly pro- 
claimed its distinctive nationality and resultant 
right to be ruled by laws made from, by and for 
its own people. With what success this unflinch- 
ing, determined national idealism — taking a 
physical form in 1916—was met, has now become 
common history through the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 
culminating in the establishment of an Irish Free 
State for the southern and western part of Ireland, 
with Dublin as the capital. And whilst unques- 
tionably democracy must be elated at this further 
extension of the spirit of self-determination granted 
by Great Britain, the question naturally arises in 
the minds of our co-religionists as to the effect 
this new change in the administration of the 
South of Ireland will have upon the Jews resident 
therein. 

It is needless of course to point out that the 
Jews of Dublin and the other centres under the new 
régime have always been in hearty sympathy with 
Young Ireland in its struggle for political and 
national emancipation; and though he would be an 
ungrateful Jew indeed who ventured to squeal at 
British administration, at least as far as it aflected 
the Jewish race, yet parallel with their loyalty to 
the British crown, their hearts were ever with those 
who aspired to revive and resurrect Irish nation- 
hood. Not that there are evidences of any Jew 
having actively participated in what is known as 
the Sinn Fein movement, though I had furnished 
me on the most authentic authority, when visiting 
Dublin immediately after the °16 insurrection, 
evidence that a young Jewish student, who I 
knew very well, had escaped the supreme penalty, 
merely through an accident. 

It seems that the late Professor Pearse, the 

famous Irish literateur, poet, and executive head 
of the embryo republic, confident in my friend’s sym- 
pathies and genius for organisation, proposed that 
the latter should accept a position on the executive 
of the secret new govenment. An appointment was 
arranged, when the Jewish student was to give his 
considered acceptance. An unforeseen circum- 
stance—was it Kismet ?—detained him, and next 
day the rebellion broke out. 
- On the other hand, it is common knowledge in 
Dublin that another young Jew in a passive way 
has contributed materially towards the bringing 
about of Irish self-government, and that he is 
still a prominent figure behind the scenes, and in the 
confidence of the leaders of the present provisional 
Government. 

Whatever the form of Government however, the 
Jews will prove themselves loyal, for it cannot be 
forgotten that Ireland can claim to be one of the 
few countries where Jews have never suffered the 
bitter trials of persecution or Jew-baiting, a fact 
all the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that often has the Jew been made thescapegoat in 
countries rent by party faction, and whose people 


By Edw. Elman Burgess. 


were seething with agitation and rebellion. And 
whilst Jews will ever pay homage to the memory of 
Daniel O'Connell for his staunch support of Jewish 
emancipation in England, Irishmen reciprocate that 
feeling when bringing to mind the fanatical cham- 
pionship of the cause of Home Rule by the Jewish 
Member for Dewsbury—Sir John Simon. There 
is a strong historical resemblance between the 
two nations in that whilst one boasted of a nation 
without a territory, the other had a territory but 
no nation. It is a fitting climax to the present 


Weltpolitik that both these races should now have 


attained their long-cherished aspirations. 

The history of the Jews in the new Irish Free 
State dates back to the reign of George I., but at 
no period is there any record of any outstanding 
eveut or happening, due no doubt to the con- 
spicuous absence of any outbursts of intolerance and 
oppression. The Limerick affair seems to prove the 
only exception interrupting an otherwise long and 
peaceful sojourn of our people in the Free State, 
though Dr. E. W. Harris, M.A., LL.D., the eminent 
Dublin lawyer, who was prominently identified at 
the time in investigating and contributing in the 
quelling of the feud, assures me that in no 
circumstances could the “ affair ’’ be attributed to 
one of anti-semitism among the people, but rather 
was it due to the evil and fanatical machinations of 
a Jesuitical crank, whose deranged views were 
directed against the weekly payment system of the 
Jewish small tradesman. 

Judging from a document, the oldest and the 
only one of its kind on record kept at the Registry 
Office at the Castle, Dublin, I find that in ‘‘ the 
year A.M. 5488 an individual named William 
Philips bought a piece of ground as freehold pro- 
perty at Drumcondra, opposite Ballybough Bridge, 
in the County of Dublin, for the sum of £34 10s., 
the title of which he transferred to Joseph Deoder- 
ica, who again re-transferred it to Michael Philips. 
This Michael Philips gave the said ground a free 
gift to the Jewish community, dedicating it exclu- 
sively MD specifying that 
the portion of that ground should be granted 
freely without ever charging for the same for the 
burial of the remains,of any Israelite who as such 
should die at any time in any part of Ireland.” 

Later, at a time when there were only a few 
families to form a congregation, they made appli- 
cation to several Polish and German congregations 
in London to procure pecuniary assistance for the 
purpose of raising a wall round the cemetery, 
but were refused such assistance, till they applied 
to the Portuguese congregation in London. The 
latter, with praiseworthy zeal-—to quote the lan- 
guage of the traditional narration—immediately 
commissioned- and sent a special person with 
instructions and provisions to contract for the 
building of such wall and to stop in Dublin until it 
was finished, at their expense. The same wall, 
I understand, is still to be seen round the cemetery 
at Ballybough Bridge. 

During the latter period of the eighteenth century 
there was a place of worship held at a rent in the 
yard of the glass works, Marlbro Street (where the 


present pro-Cathedral is located), but the community 
gradually declining and dispersing, it fell into decay 
and the effects at last were seized and held for the 
arrears of rent, when one woman obtained 
possession of some of these sacred effects. 

Two brothers by the names of Cohen, of Charle- 
mont Bridge Road, went in pursuit of her on board 
a vessel in which she intended going io England, 
and succeeded in rescuing from her a box containing 
two Scrolls of the Law, which we are told they kept 
in their possession for many years. There is a touch 
of romanticism in this last narrative which must 
fire the imaginative mind and conjure up, as it were 
from out of the dead past, a most vivid scene 
depicting these two Jewish pioneer brothers from 
the land of Gael, their piety outraged, and their 
Sacred Scrolls desecrated, racing across the Irish 
Channel to wrest from the marauding vandalists 
these cherished and holy treasures. Whilst we can 
easily picture with what trepidations and beating 
hearts their sacred mission was awaited by the few 
co-religionists left upon the Irishshore. For it must 
not be overlooked that in those far-off days the 
journey to and from England and Ireland was not 
the pleasure jaunt of a few hours as it is to-day, but a 
speculative expedition in a weather-beaten schooner 
and lasting nearly two days. 

In the year 1822, just a century ago, the few 
resident families joined to open a place of worship 
at 40, Stafford Street, with the permission of Mr. J. 
Cohen, who dedicated part of that house where 
he resided at the time to so sacred a purpose, free 
of rent. Seven years later, Mr. Cohen removed, and 
the small congregation rented the upper story of 
the same house. At this juncture the brothers 
Cohen came forward and presented the two Scrolls of 
the Law, which they had saved as already noted, and 
which together with an old Reading Book, presented 
by a Mr. Reuben Philips, are still in use as relics 
of the ancient Jewish settlers. The latter augmen- 
ted the number of Scrolls by leaving one as a 
bequest for which, according to the records, he 
bought for twenty guineas, whilst the brothers 
Cohen, at their own expense, added the necessary 
improvements to the old cemetery. 

About 1835 the congregation, for some inexplic- 
able reason, had to quit Stafford Street, and in the 
same year there offered in the street called Mary's 
Abbey, on the site of an ancient national bank, a 
building which had served as a meeting-house to 
the Seceders, a sect of the Kirk of Scotland. Being 
vacated by the latter, this building was purchased 
by the community from the trustees of the Seceders 
for the sum of three hundred pounds (a considerable 
sum in those days). The Seceders, a year later, 
proved troublesome, and threatened a lawsuit with 
the intention of annulling the sale effected by their 
trustees, but subsequently dropped their pro- 
ceedings. 

Not until 1892, when the congregation evacuated 
Mary’s Abbey Street, was the first specially-erected 
Jewish place of worship in Ireland consecrated by 
the late Chief Rabbi, the Very Rev. Dr. Hermann 
Adler. Thissynagogueissituatedin Adelaide Road, 
south side of Dublin, has a seating capacity of four 
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hundred and fifty, is built in the Eastern Roman- 
esque style, and cost about five thousand pounds. 
Evidently because the Free State is essentially 


an agricultural country and Dublin itself laying — 


little claim to any serious industrial, commercial or 
financial propensities, the immigration of our 
co-religionists into that country was of a spasmodic 
and scanty nature. 

The census of 1861 giving the Jewish population 
of Ireland. shows there were 353 in Dublin, six in 
Belfast and one each in Limerick and Waterford, 
and at that time the Jewish Minister in Dublin had 
to trek to the northern capital to attend acircum- 
cision. 

Not before about 1880 was there any unurual sign 
of increased immigration into the South of Ireland, 
for from a circular dated July 4th, 1890, appealing 
for funds I find that after apologising for soliciting 
help from the general citizens for the “ firet time in 
the history of loca! Jewry,’’ goes on to state : “ Up 
to about eight years since this congregation con- 
sisted of a few families who might be said to be 
English or Irish Jews, but owing to the disturbances 
in the Eastern portion of Enrope large numbers of 
foreign Jews have arrived in Dublin . . . and the 
number of foreign Jews at present amounts to nearly 
one thousand souls.” 

From an ancient diary, the perusal of which I was 
favoured by the courtesy of a well-known Irish 
nobleman, I observe that there is a persistent 
tradition in the family that one of their ancestors 
was a distinguished Jew, one Sir Abraham Yadner, 
who was appointed for life as Muster-Master- 
General for Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In 1661 his son (who joined his father 
in the Muster-Master-Generalship) married a niece 
of the illustrious Sir William Temple, and daughter 
of Sir John Temple (the first Palmerston) who at 
the time was Attorney-General for Ireland. Sir 
William, it will be remembered, was Ambassador to 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands, and 
the theory is that either he or his predecessor in 
their obvious association with leading Dutch Jews 
of the period persuaded many of our race to visit 
Ireland, and that furthermore, Yadner was one of 
the many Dutch favourites—first of Charles I1. and 
afterwards of the Prince of Orange-Nassau--who were 
the recipients of high honours and emoluments in 
Ireland from the hands of these royal adventurers. 
A grandson of Sir Abraham, namely, Abrabam 
Yadner, became an eminent legal dignitary about 
1710. and was a patron and bosom friend of Dean 


Swift. 


If the history of the Jews of the new Free State 
of Southern Ireland has been uneventful and devoid 
of stirring moments, so likewise has the race pro- 
duced few outstanding figures who—to use an 
[rishism—would set the Liffey on fire. Indeed for 
centuries has the fair isle been the cockpit of political 
controversy and militant upheaval, so thet even the 
Jewish genius for adaptability and creative power 
found it barren soil for their productiveness, and, 
like his fellow-Irishman, the Jew had invariably to 
seek new pastures for his increased energies. The 
Jews who flitted across the Irish firmament were 
therefore few ; and only one or two can expect to 
be claimed by posterity. Amongst these, no doubt 
the family of Harris ranks first and foremost in the 
history of the development of South Irish Jewry. 
Its founder was Alderman Lewis Harris, that 
eminent prince of Dublin merchants, who by 
his commercial integrity, unbounded philanthropy, 
probity and fame for learning, gained for himself 
the tribute, “ prince of men.” 

Hailing from Stuttgart, Germany, about 1825 he 
soon became a prominent figure amongst his co- 
reli gionists, and by his uniiring energies and religious 
zeal infused a new life into the small community and 
later presented them with a sum of £500 to act as a 
nucleus for the building of a new synagogue, the 
accomplishment of which, however, he was never 
destined to see. In 1874 he submitted himself as 
@ candidate for Aldermanship, and this election has 
at least this historic value that whilst the Jews 
were up till then immune from any anti-Jewish out- 
bursts in Ireland, we have revealed to us the first 
glimpse of a feeling of anti-Semitism creeping into 
political strife in Dublin. How Mr. Harris met this 
insidious onslaught against his intrusion into public 
life because of his racial extraction, proved him to 


_ be a great Jew, and his chivalry and courage of 


conviction must for ever rank him among that 
galaxy of Anglo-Jewish noblemen, whose lives were 


the exemplification of the truism that one could be 
a staunch loyalist to the country of his adoption 
without sacrificing one iota of his faithfulness to, 
his religion and pride in his own race. Fortunately 
the circular, of which the following is a copy, has 
been preserved for our generation, and it shows how 
Mr. Harris, in his final address, replied to the 
hypocritical aspersions cast upon his racial origin : 
“124, Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 

“ Dear Srr,— Nov. 23rd, 1874. 

“ As a last desperate resort, an attempt has 
been made to prejudice you against me, 46 a 
candidate for your suffrages, on the ground of 
my religion. I am happy that is the only point 
to which exception can be taken by my oppo- 
nents, and I trust that the bigotry thus exhibited 
will recoil on those from whom it has emanated, 
as a result of their intolerance. 

“I have the honour to belong to the Jewish 
Religion—the oldest in the world; and from 
which has sprung every form of Christianity, 
the True doctrines of which are toleration and 
charity to ‘all.’ The gentleman, who, I am 
assured, represents himself as an ultra-conserva- 
tive in one portion of the ward, and in another 4 
thorough Radical, seems to forget that many of 
the master minds of the age are ‘ Jews "—states- 
men, philosophers, authors and musicians, mer- 
chant princes and philanthropists ; that the great 
leader of the Conservative Party, and to whom he 
professes to bow, is by blood and birth a ‘ Jew,’ 
that Sir George Jessel, that eminent jurist, the 
Master of the Rolls, holding the highest permanent 
judicial post in England, is a professing ‘ Jew ’ ; 
that when the Irish people were famishing, the 
‘Jew’ Rothschild alone ‘sent Ten Thousand 
Pounds to their relief’; that no less than eight 
Jewish gentlemen represent important constituen- 
cies in the Imperial Parliament ; and two Jews 
have held the high position of Lord Mayor of 
London—eurely, then, my religion ought not to 
be used as an election cry to prevent my obtaining 
a seat in the Dublin Corporation ? 

“As @ man, as a citizen, as an employer, 
and as @ landlord, I trust in the verdict of my 
fellow citizens, between my opponent and my- 
self, after a residence, amongst them of fully 

_ forty years ; and I confidently rely that they will 
exhibit their tolerance and independence by 
giving me their support to repel the insult which 
has been attempted collectively on their under- 
standing, as well as on myself individually. 

“If elected, I shall be no Place Hunter. I 
shall devote myself to your services ; and as far 
as in my power lies, endeavour to improve the 
city, and keep down the ever increasing taxation, 
in which we are all mutually interested.” 

‘** | have the honour to be, 

* Your obedient servant, 
Lewis Harris.” 

How the spirit of toleration—which had always 
characterised the understandable element of the 
Irish race—responded to this manly appeal was 
most eloquently testified by Mr. Harris being 
returned as the successful candidate. He soon 
justified the trust of the people by his unqualified 
popularity as a public worker, adorning the in- 
stitutions of an ancient and cultured city by his 
sagacity, judicial administration, and munificence 
of spirit—the virtues of his own race. In August, 

1876, just before he was to be appointed Lord 

Mayor of Dublin, he passed away, after a short 
illness, to the great regret of the genera] population, 
to whom he was universally endeared and idolised 
by. But the family influence of Harris continued to 
bestow lustre upon the Jewish and general com- 
munities ior another half century after the demise 
of its doyen. His three sons, all distinguished 
Trinity scholars, perpetuated the reputation of 
their illustrious father in different spheres of 
activity, the eldest, AlfredW. Harris, J.P., becoming 

Alderman for the South Dock Ward of Dublin. 

He only passed away the other day in London. 

The youngest, Dr. Ernest W. Harris, M.A., LL.D., 

a distinguished Hebraic scholar in his younger 

days, is still a living ornament to the city of Dublin; 
besides being an eminent legal authority, he is also 
an eminent antiquarian, a member of the Royal 

Dublin Society, and an ex-Secretary of the Philo- 

sophic Society of Trinity University, whilst all his 
life he has been an indefatigable worker on behalf of 

his co-religionists. 


There are no doubt many other persons one 
could mention who have played a more or Jas 
mportant part in the early and contemporary 
days of the community, such as the late Henry 
Rosenthal, Attorney, and his surviving son. 
J. D. Rosenthal, K.C.; E. Solomons, Maurice 
E. Solomons, E. Solomons, J.P., Abraham Cohen 
(pencil manufacturer, died 1854, among whose 
executors was Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild. He}... 
queathed tothe community the sum of £3,333 6e.s<. 
emphasising in a special codicil that this sum wou! 
be forfeited if at any time the service deviated from 
that observed in the Great Synagogue, Dukes 
Place, London); David Cohen, and Jaco} 
Elyan, J.P. But as this is but a skeleton sketch. 
I make no attempt to individualise in a mor 
detailed manner. 


But just as one dealing with Ireland must mention 
that a Jew, Sir Matthew Nathan, held, virtually, the 
highest administrative rank at Dublin Castle 
during the most memorable and critical period of 
Anglo-Irish relationship, so from another aspect 
altogether, no history of Jewry in the new Fre 
State could omit the mention of that romant;: 
figure, the late Sam Lewis, the millionaire money- 
lender. Dublin remembers him as a “ Benjamin 
of Toledo’ who, during the “ sixties ” of the |ost 
century, made periodical expeditions to the land of 
Erin where he offered to the Gaels the la. 
creations in cheap jewellery and trinkets. And wi‘) 
that beneficent spirit that so notoriously character- 
ised his later life, he never left the Irish shores 
without first contributing both in a monetary and 
advisory way to those of his co-religionists who 
sought his aid. It was during one of these early 
commercial pilgrimages to Dublin that he married a 
daughter of Mr. A. Davies, of York Street, a settler 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
whose other daughter, Miss Doty Davies, became 
universally famed under the pseudonym of 
“Hope Temple,” as the leading songstress of the 
mid-Victorian period. 

Sam Lewis could never forget the native heath 
of his spouse, and his associations of his strugg!ing 
days, for when he died it was found that he had | f 
in the trust of his wife, who survived him, the 
sum of fifteen thousand pounds for the benefit of 
the Dublin Jewish community. 

Our co-religionists of the new Free State have in 
late years increased considerably, and though »« a 
result of the country’s upheaval—no census hus 
been taken since 1911, it is computed that the 
Jewish population of the South of Ireland numbers 
about 5,000, more than four-fifths of whom reside 
in Dublin. There are in Dublin a number of places 
of worship, the spiritual head of which is my 
brilliant and learned friend, Rabbi Dr. I. Herzog ; 
there is a Young Men’s Club with a large mem- 
bership, and a hall for lectures and social amenities. 
There are also congregations at Cork and Limerick. 
The Jews of Dublin, with few exceptions, reside in 
the environs of the South Circular Road, and 
Clonbrassel Street, though not. considered exactly 
a ghetto, is the local Whitechapel or Strangeways. 
One or two Jewish clothing factories give employ- 
ment to most of the artisans, though many of the 
Jewish inhabitants belong to the class of small 
tradesmen, shopkeepers, brokers and _pediars. 
And here it is worth recording, that in contrast 
with that proverbially condescending, leering and 
jeering gaze so unmistakable in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire for example, from which every sensitive 
Jew suffers, in the South of Ireland the relation- 
ship between the Jewish trader and his Gentile 
neighbour has always been of the most cordial 
nature, all the more noteworthy when one has in 
mind that the daily vocation of the Irish Jewish 
tradesman takes him into the byways and alleys of 
slumdom, an atmosphere, which generally, due to 
ignorance; breeds bigotry and intolerance. 


Many evidences occur of the assimilation 
tendencies into Irish social circles—Protestant and 
Catholic—the two most striking instances that 
come to mind being that of Mrs. William O’Brien, 
the wife of the noted Irish veteran patriot and 
late M.P. for Cork; and the other the Dowager 
Lady Desart. The latter prior to her marriage to 
the Earl of Desart in 1881, was Ellen Bischoff<heim, 
a daughter of H. L. Bischoffsheim. Since she 
made Ireland her home she has become the body 
and soul of that historically ancient city of Kilkenny 
in the neighbourhood of which she lives, and her 
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activities extend from establishing and maintaining 
hospitals and other charities to creating and 
fostering industries and art guild amongst the 
peasantry. Both among the lowly and the elect 
this good samaritan is spoken of with the utmost 
reverential admiration and veneration as the 
“ Jewish Lady.” 

The far-famed scholastic reputation held by the 
ancient University of Trinity has attracted to 


WITH THE 


VIL. 

After an interval of a month, spent in Japan and 
other parts of China, I was back again in Shanghai. 
I stayed at the house of Mr. Ezra Shahmoon, a 
voung merchant who had fled during the war from 
the Turkish oppression in Bagdad, and whom 
fortune had greatly favoured since his sojourn in 
Shanghai and left unspoiled. On the Sabbath 
eve one of his Chinese “ boys” asked me, “ Chin- 
chin joss?” and as I was at first mystified by the 
query, he repeated it with more vigorous intonation, 
until it dawned upon me that he wished to know 
whether | was going to pray in the synagogue. It 
was strange to hear the Chinese word for “ idol” 
used in connection with a Jewish house of worship, 
and was significant of the Chinese conception of 
religion. 

The place we visited was a handsome shrine in 
the residential quarter, built quite recently by the 
late Sir Jacob Sassoon as a memorial to his wife. 
It was a large edifice, standing in its own spacious 
grounds, with the interior fittings mostly in grey 
marble and oak. It was designed to seat a few 
hundred, but I counted only twenty, including a 
lady, so that it had evidently not yet become 
a popular institution. The committee, however, 
had lavished much thought upon its construction, 
anxious that it should conform to traditional re- 
quirements. Upon the distempered wall of the 
vestibule there was a bare patch, as a symbol of 
the destruction of the Temple, and in the grounds 
there had been dug a deep round well, which was 
intended to take the place of the stream into 
which orthodox Jews are wont to cast their sins 
on New Year’s day with the aid of a special in- 
vocation. As my eye measured the cubic capacity 
of the well, I could not help expressing a doubt 
whether it could accommodate all the iniquities 
of the large and absent congregation. 

One attempt had, indeed, been made to provide 
the community with a popular institution, namely, 
with a club. It was the scheme of Mr. E. 5. 
Kadoorie, who displayed imagination and courage 
in designing a Jewish Club such as would have 
surpassed in comfort and elegance any other club 
in Shanghai. It aroused much enthusiasm at 
first. The plans were drawn upon a grandiose 
scale, comprising large public rooms, a wonderful 
verandah, many bedrooms, two separate kitchens 
(for meat and milk foods), and a dozen batha. 
A great part had already been built when a fire 
broke out, causing extensive damage; and the 
water that extinguished the fire seemed also to have 
quenched the ardour of the community, for they 
all withdrew their support, leaving the bold 
founder to devise some other purpose for the 
building. 

The only secular institution, curiously enough, 
seetned to be the Yiddish theatre. . The company 
of Yiddish actors had been driven across the vast 
map of Russia by the war to seek a livelihood in 
this Chinese city, where they performed once a 
week before an admiring throng of their country- 
men. They were waiting daily and anxiously for 


tidings of the recovery of Russia from the Bolshevik | 


nightmare, and hesitated to make any lasting 
arrangements in what they regarded as a temporary 
asylum. They played in the large hall of the 
Y.M.C.A., where I witnessed a production of T'he 
Sacrifice of Isaac, the opera by Abraham Goldfaden. 
The scenery was scanty, consisting for the most 
part of a Chinese temple and gardens, and of a tell 
bare tree which threatened to collapse at the 
merest touch. The middle of the stage was 
obscured by a conspicuous dome which concealed 
the prompter, whose loud whispers were dis- 
tracting. Abraham presented a striking patri- 
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Dublin between sixty and seventy Jewish studente 
from every part of the globe. There is very little 
scope however for the young Jew of initiative, as 
is shown by the abnormally high percentage of 
Jewish graduates compelled to migrate abroad. 
Whether with the dawn of a new era the young 
Jews will find wider opportunities for their talenta 
and enterprise, time alone will tell. Some short 
while ago, when last visiting the country, I remember 


a Jewish student, of alien extraction, mostironically, 
winning with honours the most covetous prize in 
the Gaelic language. And therefore, though the 
official language of the Dail Eireann is Gaelic— 
already the Provisional Government has decreed 
compulsory teaching of the Irish language in all 
schools—who will say that the Jews of the new 
Free State may not yet produce another Disraeli 
or Lassalle ? 


JEWS IN MODERN CHINA.—Part II. 


By Israel Cohen. 
Shanghai— Mukden— Tientsin. 


archal figure, with his venerable white beard and 
flowing white robe, but Sarah appeared uncommonly 
youthful and robust for a matron of ninety. The 
part of Isaac was taken by a rather portly lady 
with ample bosom, over whom Sarah sang a most 
touching lullaby that moved all hearts until “ he” 
fell asleep, and my sympathy went out to the 
patriarch as he strained every muscle in lifting 
his only child and carrying “‘ him” to the altar. 
The clown of the piece was Ishmael, a gross egoist, 
who indulged in rough buffoonery and carried on 
wordy bouts with Eliezer as to who would inherit 
Abraham's wealth. Upon the appearance of the 
three angels, all dressed in black, he brought them 
dainty dishes which he eloquently recommended 
and ravenously gobbled up himself. Only in the 
presence of Abraham was he at all subdued and 
respectful. He shirked the carrying of a bundle 
of firewood which was.required for the altar, and 
put it on the back of an invisible donkey, which 
was supposed to be in the wings and which he 
pulled by a rope in the intervals of a coaxing and 
jesting speech. On the way to Mount Moriah, 
the patriarch was intercepted by a messenger in 
black, Satan, who wished to thwart him—but in 
vain. Abraham made ready for the sacrifice when 
an angel—a young man with white paper wings— 
suddenly stayed his hand, and Eliezer appeared 
solemnly moving along with a white paper ram 
between his fingers. The final scene showed the 
family happily re-united and closed upon the joyous 
strains of a thanksgiving song. 

After the fall of the curtain Eliezer, on behalf of 
the management, returned thanks to the “ honoured 
public ’’ for their attendance and invited them to 
come again next week to see 7'he Power of Love. 
But not all my love for the Yiddish drama was 
powerful enough to keep me longer in Shanghai, 
as I had to enter upon the next stage of my 
journey. 

VIL. 

I should never have suspected that there were 
any Jews in Mukden, but when in Kobe I was given 
the name of one and told that through him I should 
doubtless discover others. But the problematical 
results of such a discovery would not have attracted 
me to that ancient city, had this not b en on my 
direct route to Harbin. And so after twelve hours 
of the stormy waters and sombre skies from Shimo- 
noseki to Fusan, and twelve hours in a surprisingly 
comfortable train; after a day in Seoul, where 
the most notable sights are the white-garbed 
Koreans with their comical little top-hats (pro- 
tecting their top-knots) and the  signiticantly 
numerous Japanese police-stations; and after 
travelling another twenty-four hours on the South 
Manchuria Railway, past hundreds of mud houses 
buttressed with sand-bags and ‘hatched with straw, 
through hundreds of miles of flat snow-covered 
landscape, | arrived one dark and dreary morning 
in the dismal station of the old Manchurian capital. 

The English-speaking Japanese clerk at the 
Yamato Hotel, whom | asked the location of the 
only address that I had, advised me to take a 
carriage to the Chinese Post Office and ascertain 
there its Chinese equivalent. He gave instructions 
to a stupid-looking driver, a big hulking fellow in 
a huge fur-lined coat, who drove me in the teeth 
of a cold wind to the Post Office situated half-a- 
mile away. There I presented my English note 
to a smiling official, who, after a few minutes’ 
search, wrote upon it the equivalent in Chinese 
characters and returned it to me with many bows 
and smirks. I showed the precious little docu- 


ment to my driver, whose stolid dirty-yellow face, 
swathed with ear-flaps, slowly expanded into a 
smile of comprehension; and off we went at a 


steady trot along primitive broad thoroughfares, 
bustling with traffic, and bordered by booths and 
stalls of multifarious mouldy wares, through one 
of the broad gateways of the outer bailey. This 
massive wall, built of mud in 1680, is thirteea feet 
high and ten feet wide, and encircles the vast 
sprawling city like a colossal quadrangle ten miles 
in circumference. Within, a mile away, I caught 
a glimpse of the grim bastions jutting over the black 
brick walls of the inner bailey of the fortified city, 
® square enclosure, thirty-three feet high and three 
miles round, 

Midway between the two encircling wails, after 
cleaving a path through crowds of curious pedes- 
trians and loafing porters, all closely muffled against 
the cutting blast, and after jostling against swarms 
of ox-carts and rickshaws, we reached our de 
stination. It was a substantial, one-storey stone- 
built house surrounded by a stone wall, with a pair 
of fierce stone dogs guarding the doorway. 

The occupant was at home. He was a young 
American Jew, Mr. Herskowitz, who lived there 
with his wife and recently-born child. He had 
read of my mission in the Shanghai press and gave 
me a most fraternal welcome. He invited me to 
stay to lunch, at which we were joined by a young 
English Jew, Mr. Silverberg, of London, and we 
had an animated exchange of news. 

“If you think there's a Kehillah here, well, 
you're mistaken,’ said Mr. Herskowitz. There 
isn't even a Minyan, not that that causes us much 
worry. But we have a calendar, and so we know 
when Passover or Yom Kippur or anything else 
is coming. The first Jew born in Mukden, 1 am 
right proud to say, is my little son. He came into 
the world three months ago, and we got a Mohel 
from Harbin. The circumcision party was the 
first Minyan we ever had in this musty old place, 
and, gee !|—didn’t we have a jolly old time! Besides 
us two there are only six other Jews here.” 

“ And what do you all do ?” I asked. 

“ Furs,” was the laconic reply. “ Hides too, a 
little, but mostly furs. It’s beastly dull, but 
we're going to stick it like heroes for five years— 
make the most of it and then cut across the Pacific 
again to good old America.” 

The dulness was soon relieved by the wailing 
of the infant, who was brought in by the proud 
mother and resented being made an object of 
exhibition, so it was at once removed by its na.ive 
nurse with some soothing Chinese syllables. 

My host required no conversion to the merits 
of my mission, and both he and his friend gave their 
contributions quite cheerfully. Hearing that I 
intended leaving the same evening for Harbin, he 
warned me of the Arctic cold I should encounter, 
and made me exchange my heavy overcoat for a 
still heavier fur-lined coat and my trilby hat for 
a round one of fur, so that on looking into a glass 
I felt translated. ‘‘ We can exchange back again 
on your return,” said Mr. Herskowitz. 

He then took me to one of his Jewish friends, 
who had a Christian partner. The Jew scotfed at 
the idea of a Jewish resettlement of Palestine, but 


the Christian, who was a firm believer in the British- 


Israelite theory, upbraided him and quoted texte 
from Isaiah to his discomfiture. Unfo tunately, 
two of the other Jews were away at Tientsin, and 
on reaching the house of the sixth, which included 
his business premises, I found that he also was away, 


but his two Jewish employees, both natives of © | 


- — 


Russia—the remaining members of the octette— _ 


were pleased tosee me. Onespoke Hebrew fluently 
and was an ardent Zionist, but he had only recently 


obtained his position and had nothing to give. — 


The other, an assertive little fellow, spoke Yiddish — 
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travelling in the direction of Tientsin. 
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and at once declared that though he could give he 
would not. 

“ Why ?” I asked in astonishment. 

“On principle,” he replied. “I am a Bundist. 
I believe that we Jews in Golws! shall find our 
salvation only in Socialism. For me Palestine is 
achimera. But I am willing to help you morally,” 
he added in a conciliatory tone, “ with some names 
and addresses in Tientsin.”’ 

I noted the names, but discounted their value 
in advance. It was useless continuing the argu- 
ment, so I had a carriage called and the Bundist 
explained to the driver that he was to take me into 
the inner city before returning to the hotel. It 
was already dusk as we drove through a succession 
of roads until we came to one of the gateways of 
the inner bailey, which was like a tunnel, the wall 
being twenty-six feet thick at the bottom; and on 
emerging we traversed several crowded streets, 
lined with prospergus-looking shops, until we came 
to another tunnel-like gateway and made for the 
outer bailey. 

The picturesque towers on the walls looked grim 
in the dusk, and high above all the buildings soared 
the imposing pile of the old palace of the Manchu 
Emperors, whose characteristic colours of yellow, 
red and blue were blurred into a sombre monotone. 
In the distance, standing in a vast peaceful plain, 
and silhouetted against the sky, was the tall 
monument commemorating the decisive Battle of 
Mukden, a cannon-ball crowning a pile of stones, 
The ghosts of the past seemed to flit through the 
air as we drove through the darkness, and I thought 
of the thousands of Jews who were slaughtered 
here in’ the defence of a land that had always 
oppressed them. Their bones might lie buried 
beneath the very ground over which my carriage 
rumbled 

As I was a stranger, the driver, like all members 
of his ancient calling, had taken the most circuitous 
route, and I almost despaired of reaching the end 
of the cold and tedious journey when I saw the 
welcome lights of the hotel glistening ahead. 


VILL. 

A week later I passed through Mukden again, 
early one morning, on my return from Harbin. 
It was New Year's day, and snow was falling 
heavily. As I sat in the railway restaurant eating 
porridge—-proof of the penetration of English 
habits—-I caught a glimpse through the window 
of another symbol of English culture: a glossy 
silk hat on the head of a high Japanese official 
who was driving in a closed carriage to offer con- 
gratulations to the Governor. My astonishment 
at the strange spectacle was cut short by the 
arrival of Mr. Herskowitz and his wife with my 
hat and coat, and I reluctantly parted with the 
warm Siberian apparel I had worn for the past 
week. Presently | was in the train once more, 
My com- 
partment was poorly heated, and as the dining-car 
was small and d aughty and most of its Chinese 
occupants alternately coughed and spat, I chose 
the lesser of two evils by remaining in my seat, 
Fortunately the sleeping-berth at night was broad 
and cosy, but I had to leave it betimes as the train 
thundered into Tientsin station the following 


THE BOOK, 


There is a Rabbinic maxim stating that “* Every- 
thing depends on fate, even the Scroll in the Ark,’’* 
and, we may add,even the reading of the Scroll. 
There are parts in our Liturgy which for some 
inexplicable reasons have become more hallowed 


_ than others, while those of transcendent beauty and 


supreme ethical value are sorely neglected, and have 


- lost all significance. The reading of the Law on 


_ the S:bbath and the 


‘estivals forms an integral 
part of the service. The custom is undoubtedly 


‘| of great antiquity; it dates from the very earliest 
_ times of the Synagogue. 


Indeed, the institution is 
weribed by ancient historians, such as Josephus 
and Philo, as well as by the Talmudt to Moses. It 
is through the custom of regularly reading portions 
of the Pentateuch and the Prophets that the Torah 


*Zohar 134. + Yer. Mog. IV.; B.K. 82a 
Sopherim X. 


morning at half-past six, when it was still dark- 
I was arranging with a porter for the transference 
of my luggage to an hotel when I was suddenly 
greeted by name. I had written to a local Jewish 
resident of my coming, but I did not expect anybody 
to meet me at that unearthly hour. Yet here 
were four Jews, strangers yet friends, who had 
tu ned out in the cold and darkness to offer me a 
fraternal welcome. I was touched by their kindness, 
and as we drove to the Astor House Hotel they 
told me that arrangements had been made for 
me to address a public meeting in the afternoon. 
One spoke English like an Englishman ; the others 
had come from Russia. 

“ But is there a Jewish community here?” I 
asked in surprise. 

“There are almost enough Jews here for two 
communities,”’ said one, “an English and a Russian 
congregation. There are probably three hundred 
Jewish souls here altogether, and we are raising a 
fund to build a synagogue.” 


At the hotel I was shown the North China Star 
with a quarter-page advertisement announcing 


that I would speak at four o’clock in the Gordon’ 


Memorial Hall, so I felt assured; and as I had 
nothing else to do I decided to call upon the British 
Consul-General and invite him to the meeting, 
and then take a view of the city. The Consul- 
General, Mr. Kerr, was officially not at home, 
for it was Sunday, but he readily received me, 
asked me about my experiences, and promised 
to come, 

Tientsin is a large and up-to-date city, with 
broad thoroughfares, electric tramears, modern 
houses, big public buildings, and at least one 
fashionable European hotel—in short, a smaller 
edition of Shanghai. It is almost equally cosmo- 
politan, for it has nine foreign settlements, whose 
areas are carefully delimited on the local map, 
though the Russian, German, and Austro-Hungarian 
Settlements are now all designated with the prefix 
“ex.” The creation during the last fifty years 
of these foreign settlements, of which the British, 
covering 900 acres, is the largest, has provided a 
powerful impetus to the economic development of 
Tientsin, which is now the largest port in North 
China, though its harbour is ice-locked in the winter. 
The streets in the various concessions bear names 
in the respective languages and are reminiscent 
of the particular country to whose jurisdiction 
they belong. Thus, the principal thoroughfare 
in the British settlement is Victoria Road, whilst 
conspicuous in the American area is Woodrow 
Wilson Street. The architecture of the residential 
neighbourhood, however, presents little diversity, 
most of the houses being of the large detached 
or semi-detached villa type, surrounded by gardens. 
As for the commercial quarters, they might be 
in any Western city, but for the occasional Chinese 
signs on the shop-fronts or the rickshaws driven 
past by the Celestial coolies. 

I was accompanied on my round of sight-seeing 
by Mr. Max Dietrich, one of the gentlemen who 
met me in the morning. Despite his. German 
name he had never been in Germany or Austria 
in all his life, nor could he speak more than a word 
or two of German. He was a curious instance of 


AND THE PEOPLE OF 
By the Rev. I. Raffalovich. 


became the property of the whole people of Israel. 
On Sabbaths and Festivals, when the people, 
abstaining from work and business, could devote 
more time to their spiritual requirements, parts of 
the Torah were read, interpreted, and expounded to 
the people, so that in the course of time every Jew 
became familiar with the Scriptures and their 
teachings, and was thus equipped with the means 
of resisting the attacks from within and without 
that were often made against the faith of his 
fathers. There were always difficult passages in 
the Bible. These difficulties were not the discovery 
of modern critics. Even our sages of old encoun- 
tered them ; but they were faced and grappled with 


reverence and with the fortification of a living 


faith. John Ruskin says that “ the only way to 
understand the difficult parts of the Bible is first 
to read and obey the easy ones.”” Our fathers read 


the Bible and understood it, and from its own 


the | Jew without a fatherland. He was born ji, 
Constantinople of a father born in Galicia, but he 
spent his childhood in Egypt and afterwards wen: 


out to China, where he made his home. At the 
outbreak of war he was technically an Austrian 
subject, but as he spoke only English, was em. 
ployed by an important English firm, and had 
always been regarded as English, he enjoyed the 
protection of the British Consul. After the 
collapse of Austria and the embodiment of Galicia 
in the new Polish State, it was suggested to him 
that he could apply for recognition as a Polis), 
subjec and thus shake off the odium attaching 
to an ex-enemy subject. “ But [| had read too 
much of the Jews in Poland who have been killed 
by their fanatical fellow-citizens,” said Mr. Dietrich. 
“to be disposed to present Poland with anothe: 
citizen, even though I should never come withi: 
the reach of the pogrom-makers. I want to become 
either a Jew or an Englishman.” 

‘* But a Jew you are,” I rejoined. 

“TI mean a Jew politically and nationally, wit), 
a Jewish passport. Isn't that possible ?”’ 

“ Not yet,” replied, “though the Palestiniay 
passport is in Hebrew as well as in English and 
Arabic. But to acquire Palestinian nationalit, 
you must qualify by residence in the country.” 


* ['m afraid that isn’t possible for me at present, 
he replied, ““so | must try and get transferre: 
to Hongkong, so as to qualify there for Bri), 
papers.” 

On entering the native quarter we came into 
contact with a wedding procession. It consisted 
of about three dozen people, all gaudily arrayed in 
grotesque red costumes, and shouting lustily, 
carrying picturesque banners inscribed with joyous 
greetings, and headed by a band which produced 
the most terrifying jangling din, punctuated by 
comical shrieks. In the middle was borne on the 
shoulders of hefty coolies an ornate palanquin, 
also painted red, in which the bride sat carefully 
concealed behind curtains ; whilst the bridegroom 


was calmly awaiting his lady-love at the scene of 
Occasionally the procession — 


the nuptial ceremony. 
got dispersed in the traffic, and this only added 
to the discord. The shops and stores were al! 
open; the shopmen, with fingers interlaced on 
their breast, bade you a smiling welcome at every 
turn. We inspected some carpets and goat-skin 
rugs, which are manufactured here in great quant) 
ties and sold very cheaply, and after concluding 
some purchases we. returned to the hotel. We 
arrived in time to see a serenade that was being 
given at the entrance to the head of a prominen( 
American firm which was a big employer of native 
labour; he was @ guest at the hotel and was 
leaving later in the day. The serenaders, a group 
of military trumpeters and drummers, who wore 
woollen gloves against the cold, went through their 
musical exercises with deadly earnestness. They 
had with them a sort of portable cabinet, carried 
on two men’s shoulders, from which the leader 
produced an elaborate scroll, doubtless inscribed 
with the most fervent wishes in the most florid 
terms, and took it into the hotel for presentation 
to the parting guest. 
‘To be continued. | 


THE BOOK. 


armoury they procured the weapons to fight their 
opponents. 

When Hebrew ceased to be the spoken language 
of the people, the custom was introduced of having 
every verse of Scripture read by the Chazan trans- 
lated into the vernacular, which then was Aramaic, 
by the }22N>, the professional translator of the 
Bible and the Synagogue. Later on, through the 
obsolescence of the Aramaic dialect, and perhaps 
also by reason of the Liturgy having already been 
so much amplified,and therefore occupying too much 
of the time of the worshippers, the custom of trans- 
lating the text in public was abrogated. The people, 
however, read at home the portion of the week with 
the Targum, the translation, } a custom which is still 
in vogue among pious Jews ; and so, when the Law 
was read in the Synagogue, every worshipper under 
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stood the meaning of its contents and was able to 
follow the reader with intelligence. The result was 
that every Jew, even the unlearned, was fully 
acquainted with at least the Pentateuch and the 
Chapters of the Prophets which constituted the 
Haphtaroth. 

The practice of the reading of the Law on Sabbaths 
and Festivals is still in existence among us. The 
custom still lives, but, alas! bereft of its spirit, 
it has lost its meaning, it has no significance. We 
have preserved the skeleton, but lost the soul. 
How many now understand what is being read from 
the sacred Scroll? Who now takes the trouble to 
go over the Sedrah at home in order to be able to 
follow its reading intelligently ? We seem to have 
forgotten the very purpose for which the custom 
has been established, and many probably imagine 
its object to be merely a means for replenishing the 
coffers of the Synagogue. 

The consequence is that we, the people of the 
Book, are the most ignorant of its contents. We 
live in a country the inhabitants of which pride 
themselves, and with justice, on their devotion to the 
Bible—a land which produced the Society for 
spreading the Bible throughout the remotest pirts 
of the globe. And yet, though always anxious to 
imitate, and sometimes to ape, the customs of our 
neiz sbours, we are too slow to imitate their devotion 
_ to our Scriptures. There is not a Christian Church 
in the count ‘y which has not a Bible class. Where 
is the Synagogue whose members assemble to read 
and expound the Scriptures? Of course, the 
chevras, whom some of us regard with contemptuous 
tolerance, have their Rabbis to expound to them the 
Pentateuch on a Friday night, but the English or 
Anglicised Jews have outgrown these old-fashioned 
notions. They are in the habit of speaking glibly 
of the mission of the Jew to teach the Word of God 
to the nations, and do not realise the irony of such 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI: A Short 


The deeds of Benjamin Disraeli, Ear] of Beacons 
field, adorn the pages of both history and literature. 
The life of a man is the age in which he lived; and 
his actions will be found to bear an almost insepar- 
able relation to the state of things in which he found 
them. The watchword of Disraelis age was pro- 
gress—a progress which brought in its train a 
reform. In the nineteenth century, industrialism 
and commercialiam were undergoing a transition 
from a medieval to a modern condition. The 
introduction of mechanism into our factories and 
workshéps caused a veritable industrial revolu- 
tion. The substitution of the steam locomotive 
for the horse effected an annihilation of both time 
andspace. ‘The utilisation of waterways and canals 
opened up new possibilities for transport services. 
This progressive feature was also observable in 
the arts and sciences. Dickens and Thackeray 
were writing novels to be read in every country in 
the world where English is the spoken lang uage— 
novels which will only perish with the fall of English 
literature itself; while Wordsworth was reviving 
a natural element in the poetic art. Gainsboroughs 
were being hung up for public exhibition in our 
picture galleries ; and English disciples of Isidore 
Gérard were drawing cartoons to illustrate the pages 
of Punch. In music, although we had our Bene- 
dicts and our Balfes, we were still under conti- 
nental influences. Débussy was creating a new 
school of operatic effect, the vague and the dreamy, 
to counteract the grandiose dramatic effects of 
Wagner ; while Jewish genius, as ever, was finding 
an outlet in the harmonious productions of Halévy 
and Rubinstein. In medical science, enormous 
progress was Observable. Organic compounds 
were being synthetised by Wohler, and new 
histological areas were being brought to light by 
Cohnheim. The age was not without its military 
glories, Waterloo saw the crumbling to the dust 
of the greatest modern military genius in the world ; 
and Sedan marked the entrance of a wusex 
machina as a factor in a nation’s great ss— 
“Deutschland tiber alles.” The Union Jack was 
being brought to flout and fan the air in such dis- 
tant climes as India; and Empires were being 
raised for Queen Victoria, It was also an age of 
reform and democracy. Rowland Hill, by his 
introduction of the penny postage, was placing 


a pres amption; teachers, forsooth! who are them- 
solves igaorant of the subjects they presame to 
teach. It mast be frankly admitted that while one 
cin perhaps be a good man, even if not versed in our 
vast literature, it is certainly questionable whether 
one can call himself a good Jew and be ignorant of 
the Bible. 

Speaking of the significance of the Bible and its 
need o mankind, Ward Beecher remarks, “ Sink 
the Bible to the bottom of the ocean, and man’s 
obligations to G d would be unchanged ; he would 
have the same path to tread, only his lamp and his 
guide would be gone; he would have the same 
voyage to make, only his compass and chart would 
be overboard.” We have lost our lamp and our 
guide, and therefore stray in darkness. We have 
thrown overboard our compass nd chart, and are 
therefore drifting into shallows where our barque 
is bound to come to grief. No one denies the 
perilous condition of modern Judaism, but in 

ynorance of the real cause of our disease we have 

‘recourse to all sorts of patent, quack medicines 
which, instead of curing, aggravate the malady. 
The main cause of the drifting from our ranks is 
that the modern Jew is being bound to Judaism 
by the bond of external ceremonies only, without 
being imbued with their inner meaning, unable 
to draw inspiration from the only source of our 
religi n—the Bible. | 

Ong often hears a Gentile say that in the hour 
of great sorrow he finds consolation in the Bible. 
You never hear the modern Jew say so; he never 
tries it. Goethe said that belief in the Bible, the 
fruit of deep meditation, served him as the guide 
of his moral and literary life. He found it capital 
safely invested and richly productive of interest. 
This is almost a paraphrase of the Mishnah,* 
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By Bernard Shillman. 


into the hands of democracy a luxury which wae 
hitherto the exclusive property of the opulent, 
The franchise was being extended to the masses 
by the Representation of the People Acts; and 
Parliament was passing from the hands of the landed 
interests to the hands of industrial interests. 
Education was being brought compulsorily to the 
very portals of the multitude by the passing of a 
piece of legislation which, in the words of Professor 
Gilbert Norwood, “‘ has already given results of 
gigantic importance, generating and letting loose 
energies, the history of which has hardly more than 
begun.’ Certain disabilities were being removed 
from the Catholics and the Jews. Churches were 
being disestablished and Scotland, Wales, and 
[reland were forming separate hierarchies, Abraham 
Lincoln was making history in the New World, and 
the old order was yielding to the new. Danton’s 
teachings and Robespierre’s preachings, ascending 
like a balloon into the air, were being wafted by the 
winds to find a landing place in Ireland, where 
they were being avidly snatched up by the younger 
Robert Emmets. It was also an age of great 
statesmen. There were Brights and Bismarcks, 
Metternichs and Moltkes, Parnells, Peels, and 
Palmerstons, In fine, it was an age of transition. 
Such was the age, the progressive Victorian Age 
of Benjamin Disraeli. Born in London in 1804, 
he came of a great ancestry. He could trace his 
ancestry to the times of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and his forefathers were among those who, expelled 
from Spain in about the year 1492, found a refuge 
in the more tolerant territories of the Venetian 
Republic. Having settled there, they abandoned 
their family name, whatever it was in Spain; and, 
out of a sense of gratitude to the God of Jacob for 
having saved them from the burning pyres of 
Seville, they adopted the name of Disraeli. Benja- 
min’s grandfather was the first of the family to 
settle in England. A successful business man, he 
was afterwards given a Government appointment 
in Ireland, and when he died he was buried in 
Dublin. Benjamin's father was the celebrated 
Isaac Disraeli, well known in the history of letters 
as the author, inter alia, of ‘* Curiosities of Litera- 
ture’ and Amenities of Literature.” No wonder 
then that Benjamin wrote in one of his books 
(* Tancred”): “ There is no pride like the pride of 


which declares: “‘ The study of the Bible,one of 
those things which provide profit in this world 
while the capital remains for the world to come.” 
With us, however, the Bible is a sealed book, 
something belonging to the Synagogue, not to our 
lives. 

Our sages, who thoroughly understood the 
psychology of our people, were right in saying that 
the only thing that can keep the Jew alive. 
spiritually alive,among the nations,is the Torah. 

They therefore held up the study of the Law as 
the highest ideal for young and old, and the 
Talmud declares that the study of the Law 
transcends all things, being greater than « ven the 
building of the Temple. Their faith in the power 
of the Torah to preserve the Jew was expressed in a 
remoirkable sayin of the Jerusalem Talmud.t 
“ Would,” says God, “that they forsook Me but 
kept my Law, the spirit of which is bound to make 
them good again.” 

Of vreat significance is another passage, which 
declares that the practice of all the Laws is of less 
\alue than the study of the Torah. 

The time is indeed ripe for a transvaluation of 
the old values. We must return to the old custom 
of the reading of the Law. The sacred Scroll 
must not be confined to the Ark. It must become 
the p ssession of all. Bible classes must not be 
established merely for children. The Synagogue 
must cease to be a mere house of praver, it must be 
what it was meant to be, A>, a place whence 
li ht and learning should stream out to young and 
old. God has not given His Law to one section of 
the people. The Jewish Law has never been and 
never must become the inheritance of the Priests. 
it must become the property of all our people. 


Study. 


ancestry, tor it is a blending of all emotions.” 
Disraeli's political career, like the age in which he 
lived, was progressive. He entered Parliament in 
1837, obtained Cabinet rank in 1858; was made 
Premier in 1867, and created Ear! of Beaconsfield 
in 1876. His literary career shows three well- 
marked periods of activity. The pre- Parliamentary 
group include * Vivian Grey,” * Contarini Flem- 
ing’ and** The Young Duke.’ They were written 
before he was thirty years of age. The second 
group, written during a period of Parliamentary 
inactivity, include “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and 
“ Tancred,” The last group, written in the closing 
years of his life, include * Lothair”’ and “ Endy- 
mion.”’ He also wrote one biographical work, 
viz., *° A Life of Lord George Bentinck.’ Disraeli 
died in 1881. 

Benjamin Disraeli combined the activities of 
both man of letters and man of action to such an 
eminent degree that we find it difficult to believe 
that the statesman, Lord Beaconsfield, is the one 
and same person as the novelist, Benjamin Disraeli. 
Nor is it easy to recognise the statesman in his 
novels or the novelist in his speeches. Yet one 
feature they possess in common. It is the semitic 
mind that inspired them. And it is the presence 
of that trait which establishes their common 
authorship. Let us test for the presence of the 
semitic mind in the novels of Benjamin Disraeli. 
To begin with, it is now a commonplace that there 
is usually to be found in the work of any great 
writer @ subtle element of the autobiographical. 
“ A book,” says James Stephens, “is the person 
who wrote it.’ This aphorism is so terse as to 
require dilatation. If the author of a book is an 
artist he will put colour into it, if he is a musician 
he will put harmony into it, if he is a doctor he will 
put spleen into it, if he is a chemist he will put salt 
into it, if he is a mariner he will put knots into it, 
if he is a mathematician he will put potential energy 
into it, and if he is a Jew he will put his religion 
into it. The work of Oliver Goldsmith provides us 
with an excellent illustration. Here was a man whose 
wanderings are described in “ The Traveller.” 
whose rural Irish home is depicted in “ The De- 
serted Village,” whose father is portrayed in “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ and whose self is mirrored 
in “ The Good Natured Man.” By dissecting out 
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and piecing together all the autobiographical 
episodes narrated by Goldsmith in his writings, 
one could almost produce his biography. To 
return to Disraeli. So far from seeking to conceal 
the fact that he was of Jewish extraction, he 
glovied in it. He was proader of the Jewish blood 
that ran in his veins than of the fact that he was 4 
Prime Minister, And this pride is reflected in his 
work. Both “ Vivian Grey” and ‘ Contarini 
Fieming ate characieis Of the Jowish calibre. 
With aa arri@re pensée of his Own experiences, 
Disraeli depicts the trials of two school boys who 
have to fight for their rights with their schoolmates, 
aliens amoag friends, minorities among majorities, 
oppressed among oppressors. The spirit of mutiny 
against the whips and scorns of time, the proud 
man’s contumely and the oppressors wrong per- 
vade both these novels. In “ Sybil,’ Disraeli 
contends © that Christianity is completed Judaism 
or it is nothing ; "’ and in ** Coningsby ”’ he likewise 
asserts that © Christianity was only developed 
Judaism.’ In * Tancred’’ he insists upon re- 


varding the Jews as the progenitors of Christians, 


which they were, instead of as their antagonists, 
which they are. in the chapter on the Jews in 
* Tne Life of Lord George Bentinck,” he asserts 
that no existing race is so much entitled to the 


- esteem and gratitude of Society as the Hebrew ; 


stating that when the Russian, the Frenchman, and 
the Anglo-Saxon, amid applauding theatres or the 
choral voices of solemn temples, yield themselves 
to the full spell of a Mozart or a Mendelssohn, it 
seems diflicult to comprehend how these races can 
reconcile it to their hearts to persecute a Jew. He 
also ailirms that it is impossible to destroy the Jews, 
because the inexorable law of nature has decreed 
that a superior race shall never be destroyed or 
absorbed by an inferior. Finally, he refutes the 
idea, so prevalent in his day, that the dispersion 
of the Jewish race was a penalty incurred for the 
commission of a great crime, viz., the crucifixion, 


But all this is as it should be. Why? Not 
because Disracli was of Jewish extraction, but 
because he was only a converted, and not a born, 
Christian. The characteristics of the Jewish 
religion are legion; two of them deserve expatia- 
tion because of the relation they have to the prose- 
lyte. One is its cOnsciousness, Once the Jew is 
conscious Of the fact that he was a born son of 
Israel no degree of conversion can render him un- 
conscious Of it. He can neither disguise nor banish 
it; nor will proselytism shuffle off its coils. He 
may try hard to get away from it, but it will refuse 
toget away fromhim., It may leave him for a while 
but its departure will be only temporary, Sooner 
or later it will re-assert itself making its presence 
felt, as if it were a vital factor in his living organism. 
Biologists tell us that the vital factor in any living 
organism is the nucleus. The rest, they say, is 
mere protoplasm, a protoplasm whose very exist- 
ence is dependent upon the trophic function of that 
nucleus, If the nutleus dies, we are told, the 
protoplasm dies in consequence, lt is the same 
with religion, To the Jew, his religion is the 
nucleus which controls, He may become a convert 
to Christianity, but the controlling intluence is 
stillthere, He can only abandon that by becoming 
unconscious Of its existence. He cannot effec- 
tively become unconscious of its existence without 
ending his life on this earth. Disraeli may have 
discontinued his observance of the Sabbath and 
he may have ceased to conform with Jewish ob- 
servances, but he never lost conscience of the fact 
that he was aJew. He could not do that. 


The other characteristic of the Jewish religion 
which bears a connection with proselytism is its 
strength, “ The greatest source of a Jew’'s strength,” 


Lhe geographical position of Tiberias is one of 
extraordinary beauty. ‘The city nestles on the 
water's brink, at the end of a sweeping bay on the 
western shore of the placid lake of Galilee. High, 
rolling country rises On each side of the lake, some 
of the loftier ridges attaining 800 or a thousand 
feet in altitude. Beyond, to the north, loom the 
snow-capped peaks of Hermon. ‘To the south, at 
the other end of the bay, stand the famous thermal 
baths. Tiberias is, and from remote times has 
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said a writer, Benammi,” recently in the 
Carontoe, “is his religion.” Shear the locks of 
hair from the head of a Samson but he still has his 
religion left—strength enough to pull away pillars. 
The strength of the Jewish religion lies in the 
captivating hold it takes of you. To free yourself 
from its fetters is as impossible a task as to cut the 
Gordian knot. The Jew who becomes a proselyte 
may profess Christianity; but these professions 
are merely outward trappings."’ The inner bond, 
the bond of the soul, is still faithful. An English- 
man can become Irish, more Irish than the ILrish 
themselves ; a rebel can become a loyalist, more 
loyal than loyalists themselves; the oppressed 
can become oppressors, more tyrannical than 
tyranny itself; but the Jew cannot become 4 
Christian. The more he invokes the Trinity, the 
more he will discover that he is invoking the Unity. 
The further he tries to get away from it, the nearer 
he finds himself coming to it. The French have a 
tine idiom to express this thought: plus ca change, 
plus c'est la méme chose. Furthermore, the 
religion of the Jew is the strongest because he 
receives his precepts at the very source Other 
religions imbibe the same precepts, not from the 
fountain-head, but from tributaries. No wonder 
then that Disraeli, when he examined Christianity, 
the more he looked into it, the more he came to 
the conclusion that it was only completed or 
developed Judaism. 

We now come to Lord Beaconstield the States- 
man. Space permits only a brief reference to the 
career of a man which was full of many and varied 
experiences, and which led him to be awarded with 
the highest office of State. Beaconstield once said 
that in politics there is no honour. Be that as it 
may, in politics there are certainly prospects. 
Politics is a means to an end. The man who is a 
candidate for political honours will crave your vote 
by placing before you his best laid schemes for the 
promotion of the welfare of the nation; but, 
directly he crosses the threshold of Parliament, he 
will immediately set to work on @ scheme of pro- 
moting the welfare of himself. What in theory is 
summed up in the term pro bono publico becomes 
in practice the term pro bono suo, Very many 
qualities are required of the successful politician, 
but none requires so much skill as the exercise of a 
certain amount of inconsistency. Your politician 
must be tactfully consistent in his inconsistency. 
He must be a political weathercock ready to veer 
in his principles with the ever-changing direction 
of the wind. Such a weathercock was Disraeli in 
his early days. He made four or five abortive 
attempts to win a seat in the House and, at each 
election, he stood for a different principle. And 
yet, at one of those elections he said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, if there be anything on which I pique myself 
it is my Consistency.” Finally he was elected 
for Maidstone as a Tory. When he made his first 
speech in the House he was laughed at and howled 
down; but he told them that the day would come 
when they would listen to him, and he never rested 
until he had made good that statement. Of his 
many gifts as a Statesman, none stand out so 
conspicuously as his loyalty. His great parlia- 
mentary opponent Gladstone, when once asked by 
John Bright what he thought of Beaconsfield, 
replied that there were two things in the man which 
he could not help admiring. They were his loyalty 
to his wife and his loyalty to his party. Beacons- 
field was also possessed of an extraordinary tenacity 
of purpose. Once having made up his mind to do a 
thing he never rested until he had done it. When 
the Jewish question was under discussion in the 
House he risked every honour he had won to remove 
Jewish disabilities. 1n one of his speeches he made 
the following statement regarding the Jews: 


TIBERIAS. 
By Isaac Snowman. 


been, @ Jewish city. Its non-Jewish inhabitants 
to-day are une quantité négligeable. Till compara- 
tively recently, no building was permitted outside 
the old walls; consequently a state of congestion 
was created in the city which words are inadequate 
to describe, Streets, as a European understands 
them, do not exist. It is difficult to find a word 
sufficiently diminutive to express the precipitous 
passages of communication which burrow between 
and beneath the houses. Alley”’ and Lane” 


He married for money. 
further his political opinions, and he made no | 
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“They | are not a new ssinii who have just got 
into notice and who, if you do not recognise + },.jr 
claims, may disappear. They are an ancient pe. ple, 

a famous people, an enduring people, and a peje 
who, in the end, have generally attained ¢))9); 
objects. I cannot help remembering that Jews 
outlived Assyrian Kings, Egyptian 
Roman Caesars, and Arabian Caliphs.” T},.«¢ 
things prove that behind all the politics and a}) «jy. 
beliefs of Lord Beaconsfield, there stands «yt 
Benjamin the Jew. The semitic mind was +h,» 
guiding influence that prompted and inspired }js 
actions. Hence it is not surprising that Bismarck. 
when he was once comparing the galaxy of European 
Statesmen who attended the Berlin Conference, 
said of Beaconsfield: “ Der alte Jude das ist do, 
Mann.”’ 


But if Beaconsfield was possessed of a great iuany 
of the virtues which are essentially Jewish, he also 
had some of its vices. He was revengefu! by 
nature; he had it in full measure. He revolted 
against Sir Robert Peel, and took a bitter revenge on 
him. He was also a sycophant. He fawned upon 
the leader of a party when that party was in opposi- 
tion and expecting soon to be in power. He paid 
servile court to men who were as much his inferivrs 
in intellect as they were his superiors in rank and 
wealth. He did not hesitate, whenever necessary, 
to disparage Christianity. “If,” says Mr Ty P 
O'Connor, “ he despised them before he one 
their rulers, how much more must he do so - ince 
they became his subjects ; and especially since ‘hey 
allowed him to fight the battle of Judea while they 
persisted in thinking it was the battle of England.” 
He wanted money to 


scruple about taking it from a middle-aged widow 
who was older than himself. Yet, as has already 
been stated, when he married her he proved an 
extraordinary loyal husband. For the rest, his 
semitic frame of mind is evident in the manner in 
which he held himself aloof from English society. 
He never regarded himself as an Englishman, and 
refused to allow himself to be assimilated into ‘he 
vortex of their existence. So far as sentiment is 
concerned, “his soul’ was like a star and welt 
apart.” 
Let us ask ourselves the question: Who wis ‘he 
greater man, Beaconsfield the Statesman or Lisrac!' 
the novelist ? There can be little doubt that the 
statesman towered above the novelist. but the 
point to observe is that he was a novelist first and a 
statesman afterwards. It was the novelis' that 
made the statesman. And it was the same with his 
religion. He was a Jew first and a Christian after 
wards. It was the Jew that made the man 
Disraeli ” said Viscount Bryce “ might have been 
& great satirist; he resolved to become a great 
statesman.” Disraeli himself once told Brigh' 
that he might have occupied a literary throne, bu' 
renounced it for a political career. What Goldsm:th 
said of Burke might therefore well be said of 
Disraeli : 
‘* Born for the universe he narrowed his mind 
And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankin 


But Beaconsfield, although not a poet, had more 
things in common with Milton than he had wit) 
Burke. Both Beaconsfield and Milton were states- 
men, and both rendered high service to the State. 
Both were also great littérateurs, and both enriched 
the storehouse of English literature with their pen>. 
Both wrote as semites and both drank deep of the 
semitic spring. Their main difference is in their 
modus vivendi. Milton advocated the austere | ile 
of an Il Penseroso,” while Beaconsfield adopt 
the more congenial life of a “ L’ Allegro.” 


are words of far too spacious an import. A rab!) 
warren and the subterranean galleries of an ant- 
nest are the closest similes that suggest themselve-. 
No wheeled vehicle can penetrate this labyrint!. 
Tiny donkeys with panniers are the beasts «' 
burden, and when one meets them picking th '' 
way along the uneven cobbled passages, one mu 
stand aside flat to the wall to let them pass ‘" 
Indian file. The nauseating odours which ass! 
one at every turn speak of the lack of sanitation, 
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and the pale, pinched faces of the children testify 
to the unhealthy conditions existing in the city. 
But Tiberias will not long remain thus. The post- 
war conditions have stimulated in the minds of 
some of her citizens visions of the City Beautiful, 
and these visions are in process of being materialised. 
An extensive tract of land in a position of 
incomparable beauty rising to some 400 feet above 
the level of the lake, with an amphitheatre of 
mountains as a background, has been acquired to 
the north of old Tiberias, and there, on that lovely 
site, will arise the model garden city designed by 
Professor Geddes. A canvas city already exists 
there; but there the small army of “ Haluzim”’ 
dwell, young mon and women hard at work 
constructing the roads and avenues which will 
form the main arteries of the new city. 


It is truly inspiring to watch these young people 
at work, Men of education and refinement are 
doing navvy’s labour with azest and ajoy wonderful 
to behold. Young girls, wearing huge bonnets 
to protect them from the intense rays of the sun, 
sit astride, each on her heap of stones, and, hammer 
in hand, they break these into small splinters for 
use on the surface of the new roads. Other girls 
and women cook, or attend to the various domestic 
requirements of the huge camp of workers. Not 
one but is buoyed up by sentiments of deepest 
patriotism. They are building up their land. It 
 ® picturesque and romantic life which they lead. 
‘hey work hard; but after the day's work is done 
they assemble in the big hut which forms the 
common dining and recreation-room, where enter- 
tainments are organised among themselves,dances 
not being infrequent. Hebrew is the language 
spoken by all, almost without exception. The 
earnings of the workers go into @ common purse, 
from which the expenses of the community are 
defrayed. 


Tae new garden city will be unique, not only 
because of the excellence of its general plan, 
providing, as it does, for numerous public gardens, 
spacious tree-lined avenues, and splendid sites for 
its municipal and Government buildings, but 
because of its remarkable setting, in a district 
which is itself one vast, natural garden. The 


whole of Lower Galilee, of which Tiberias is ,the 
capital city, albeit treeless, uncultivated, and 
uninhabited, is itself the most superb of gardens— 
& veritable fairyland. 

A nindsr Jswish colonies exist in thi8 
neighbourhood, some of them of considerable 
promise; but the vast areas of desolation are so 
great, and these colonies are comparatively so 
small and scattered, that, in taking a broad survey 
of the country, they are hardly noticeable. 

There is abundant evidence, however, which 
goes to prove that this district was, in past ages, 
not only densely populated, but was the favoured 
abode of the high and mighty of those days. One 
has only to saunter along the mile or so of waste 
ground to the south of the city, in the direction of 
the noted hot springs, to stumble upon colossal 
columns of granite or marble lying prone on the 
land; others, half buried, project from the surface 
of the soil; splendidly carved capitals which once 
adorned majestic buildings, and fragments of 
cornices of marble and alabaster are strewn about 
in all directions, or are half covered by the soft 
earth. One has just to turn up the soil to the depth 
of a foot or two to bring to light elaborate mosaic 
pavements, marble steps, foundations of colonnades 
and of other structures of a palatial character. 
Some exceptionally massive foundations, said to 
be those of the palace of the Emperor Tiberius III, 
built by Herod the Great, can be traced in this 
vicinity. All this demonstrates that the original 
Tiberias was a city of palaces, probably second to 
none the world over. 

Professor Slousch made some excavations last 
summer close to the thermal baths, and was 
rewarded by the discovery, but a few feet below the 
surface, of the remains of a large synagogue and 
other edifices of great Jewish and archeological 
interest. 


It is obvious that the original Tiberias extended 
from the vicinity of the hot springs to considerably 
beyond the present city. 

Records prove that in Roman times the thermal- 
bath installation was of the most sumptuous and 
elaborate description, The waters possess un- 
doubted curative properties of a very high order, 


especially effective in cases of muscular rheumatism 
and of certain nervous and cutaneous disorders, 
The winter climate of Tiberias is far more pleasant 
and temperate than that of the most favoured 
spots onthe Riviera, and the scenery and landscape 
eannot be surpassed for beauty. With these 
natural advantages ‘Tiberias should become a 
winter resort, and a ville d eaux of the first rank. 

But to-day the condition of the baths beggars 
description. The filth of ages clings to the 
dilapidated walls and floors. The buildings 
generally are in the final stages of decay, The 
woodwork of the doors and windows is all but 
eaten away by dry rot, and is innocent of such 
conveniences as locks or handles, which have long 
since disappeared. It is said that at one time 
private baths existed; but it appears that the bath 
tubs fell out of repair some centuries ago and have 
not yet been replaced. So all and sundry who seek 
relief at the healing waters have to go into a 
common bath, in accordance with the class and 
price. Medical supervision does not exist. Means 
of regulating the temperature of the water—there 
are none. There is no toilet or lavatory accom- 
modation in the establishment. There is no 
cooling-room, or dressing-room. One has to 
emerge from the hot steam of the bathroom direct 
into the cool air without. But despite this 
disgraceful condition of affairs, people from all 
parts of the country flock to Tiberias in the winter 
season to seek health and physical salvation in the 
famous waters. And so successful and remunera 
tive aro these baths that the municipality, to whom 
they belong, draws the major portion of its revenue 
therefrom. 

Of all the possibilities for the  protitable 
employment of capital which Palestine offers 
there can be none moré attractive or more certain 
of an excellent and immediate return than the 
creation at Tiberias of an up-to-date thermal-bath 
installation, together with a modern hotel, replete 
with all the comforts and conveniences that such 
establishments should possess. Not only would 
Tiberias then take its fitting rank as the world’s 
greatest winter resort, but such an establishment, 
conducted on worthy lines, would not fail to react 
favourably on the general prosperity of the country. 


THE FISHES AND THE POOL: An Allegory. 


Upon the seashore of a certain land there lay a 
large rock-pool, over the rocky borders of which 
each high tide brought the sea water anew, while 
the low tides never emptied it. There dwelt in 
the pool the creatures of the sea, those that loved 
the shallow waters and the warm snatches of sun 
and the quiet absence of motion, dwelling there at 
peace together until, on a terrible day, there arose 
a mighty storm and swept out all the floating and 
swimming creatures and scattered them over the 
stony beach or into the wide, cold sea. But the 
seaweeds and the sea anemones that were anchored 
to the rocks were left, and when the storm abated 
and the pool was calm again there they stayed and 
lived their quiet lives. 

Round the sides of the pool lived the anemones, 
sessile, for although the power of motion was 
theirs to a very limited extent, yet they never used 
it, being happy to remain still and allow the 
currents to waft their food to them while they did 
little but open their mouths to receive it. Small 
efforts they made with their moving tentacles, 
and some of them even used weapons to snatch 
fodd from the water, but they had no ambition 
and the work-fever was not theirs. Rather, they 
preferred quiet and a restful life. And so they 
lived, they and their children, from generation to 
generation, for from the earliest dawn of life the 
anemone had remained as he was, a simple, lowly 
animal while all the myriad forms of life were 
developing and appearing upon the earth. 

And on a day there came to the pool little 
fishes, Chatta by name, a kind of sardine, 
descendants of those that had lived there long 
years before, who, not being fixed to the rocks, had 
been swept out by the tempest. But these had, 
with great travail, struggled their way back to the 
ancestral pool, saying, “ Let us live here where 


our forefathers lived, and here let us die when our — 


day comes.” So they made them a home and 


By Mrs. Buena S. Blok, B.Sc. 


lived at peace with their neighbours, for they dwelt 
in the empty centre of the pool and their food was 
not the anemones’ food, nor was their active life 
the anemones’ life. And they were useful, for 
they ate mosquitoes, and, when they had settled, 


others came and lived by them, and there was 
peace among the creatures in the pool. 

Now, among the dwellers therein lived an ancient 
crab, and he went, crawling ever sideways, among 
the anemones saying, “‘ Why should these new- 
comers dwell in our pool? Let them remain in 
the inhospitable sea whence they came, for, indeed, 
they think too much and they will do us some 
harm.’ And the anemones whispered together, 
and many thereupon remembered their stinging 
cells which are collected beneath their tentacles, and 
suddenly they caused much hurt and injury to those 
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of the new-comers that were near them. There 
arose then in the pool a great outcry and each side 
argued against the other, saying, the one, ** It is 
our pool; get you gone,” and the other, “* It was 
our pool, and it shall be our pool. 
till the noise of their quarrel became so much that 
a great fish, borne up for a moment by a wave to 
the edge of the pool, peeped over, heard, and sped 
away, reporting to all the sea folk: * They are 
quarrelling, and it is the fish’s fault because he 
hath so wide a mouth!” 

At last, word of the trouble came to the ears of 
Neptune himself, to whom the anemones sent a 
delegation. And they chose as ambassadors the 
jelly tish, their companion who can both swim and 
sting; the cuttle fish, because he can emit a jet 
sepia and thereby obscure argument and cover his 
retreat ; and asea worm, who is well able to wriggle. 
The delegation tarried many moons and saw many 
of Neptune's sons, and ever they said: “ But there 
is ruom for both, and our Father hath said the 
fishes may go (in selected numbers).” This they 
said witha strange twinkle of the eye, Wiat would 
you?”’* Until they, the delegates, unsatisfied, 
called all the people of the sea to come and hear 
how they had been wronged. Many of the creatures 
went at the appointed hour, but many more sent 
messages. The great Lord Salmon, who was away 
up the river, sent to tell them of his sympathy, and 
of how he had raised the question in another place 
(and, indeed, he was very bitter, and wrote and 
spoke much on the subject of the wicked fishes). 
The Angel fish, that dwelleth at Islington water, 
told of his sorrow to be so far away from his friends 
the delegation that day; the great fish that had 
peeped, and that could talk more than most tishes, 
declared by urgent message how serious he thought 
it, and that the little fishes should be stopped from 
entering; while many learned sea-creatures ex. 


pressed their horror that the little fishes should 
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be so wicked—* the dregs of the sea,” they called 
them. 

When the messages had all been read, Slippery 
Jim, the jelly fish, who is the nearest relative of 
the anemones, addressed the gathering of creatures, 
being always supported by the stream of ink which 
his friend the cuttle fish provided to keep the water 
muddy. He made great sport of the “ historic 
connection,’ for how could they be said to have 
an historic connection who had only been there a 
short time many years ago and had been away for 
so long? But was he quite disingenuous in this, 
for had the anemones been less lowly, and had they 
developed a mobile muscular system when the 
other creatures did, would they not have been 
swept out, too, by the tempest? “I,” he said, 
“ T will not say that the Chattas are the dregs of 
the sea, for I find there are more dregs left in the 


sea. But I know that they are driving my people 
to the wall.” 

This also was not fair, fer were the anemones 
not all living on the walls before even a Chatta 
came to the pool? ‘“ And as for the ‘ promise,’ 
were it not the better way to break a promise, if 
a man hath promised aught to the harm of his soul 
or to the destruction of others?” But by others 
he meant his friends the anemones, not the Chattas 
on the other side, who might be hurt by the break- 
ing. 

So he spoke many words, heavy with half-logic 
and whole-venom, while behind his words lurked 
ever the memory and the suggestion of the stinging 
cells of the anemones, not only of those in the pool, 
but of others further away. And when he made 
an end of speaking, other creatures arose and said 
how right he was, and how wrong the Chattas, and 


how it might be that Neptune himself had ¢;,., 
Even Myxina Glutinosa, the hag-fish, for a)! that 
she was only a cyclostome with a degenerate ..., 
had much that was spiteful to say; while o/ the 
friends of the Chattas not one was allowed to «),,,) 
But they were forced to content themselves , ith 
calling upon their leaders, and urging their |. ),... 
in many directions at once, saying: “Ha. y, 
not had Neptune’s promise? And have w. ,,, 
done good work, even those Chattas that chat:. ... 
less and worked more?” So saying, they «|, 
tered all the more, the one against the other. 

But of the conclusion of the whole matte:, \),,, 
can say more than that if all the fish-brethy.. j, 
all the wide seas stood together, without 
dissension, and without fear and without po ver, 
of soul, who could withstand the Chattas, an: wy}, 
could uphold their enemies against them ? 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
“ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.” 


The publication of the twelfth volume of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Ernics,” edited 
by Dr. James Hastings (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), 
covering articles, Suffering —Zwingli,’ marks 
the completion of a great enterprise. The present 
work includes contributions by several Jewish 
scholars. Dr. M. Gaster writes on “ Transmigra- 
tion,” “ Water,” and Zohar.’ Dr. L. Abrahams 
is responsible for articles on “ Symbolism,” 
“Talmud,” and Targums.” The Rev. Morris 
Joseph deals with the subject of “ Vows’’; Dr. 
J. Abelson writes on “ Usury”; Mr. H. M. Loewe 
contributes an ariicle on “ Jewish Worship”; and 
Mr. Paul Goodman is responsible for the treatment 
of “ Zionism.” 


Dr. Gaster’s contribution on Jewish conceptions 
of “ Transmigration” is a masterly essay, marked 
by freshness and originality. Metempsychosis, or 
the migration of the soul (Hebrew, gilgul, “‘ rota- 
tion’ or cycle is a doctrine which forms part 
of a system of esoteric mysticism tolerated rather 
than approved or furthered by Judaism. Its be- 
ginnings are difficult to trace. Whether they were 
Egyptian or Indian, this doctrine, no doubt, had 
to accommodate itself to other Jewish conceptions 
before it could be assimilated and adopted, and it 
had to undergo such a profound modification as to 
give to Jewish metempsychosis a character of its 
own. ‘The beliefin the migration of the soul pre- 
supposes the existence of the soul; and a whole 
esoteric system about the creation of the soul, and 
the conception of sin and redemption, are the 
fundamental principles upon which such a doctrine 
must rest. The relation between spirit and matter, 
soul and body, must be determined, as must the 
question of pre-existence as well as that of the 
finality of soul and body. Dr. Gaster attempts to 
do justice to these problems, however succinctly. 
The questions of punishment and reward, of God’s 
justice and mercy, are also involved. It must be 
borne in mind that any theory, if it was to be 
accepted by Jews, had to be subjected to a process 
of close adaptation to the fundamental principles 
of Judaism, and must not run counter to the Law. 
Now, if migration of the soul is to be accepted as a 
part of philosophic speculation concerning sin and 
redemption, it has to formulate its theory in 
accordance with, Judaism. This doctrine of mi- 
“ration is nowhere to be found systematically 
developed. Wherever it occurs it is tacitly as- 
sumed as well known, and no explanation is given 
in detail. It has, therefore, been pieced together 
and reconstructed by Dr. Gaster mostly from the 
Zoharistic literature. While these are by far the 
most complete writings, they are by no means the 
oldest. All the beginnings of esoteric teachings 
are lost in the mist of antiquity, and when such 
doctrines finally see the light of day, they have, as 
a rule, a long history behind them. It is, there- 
fore, a fallacy to date the origin of metempsychosis 
among the Jews from the time when it becomes 
known publicly in the ninth or tenth century. 
The masters of the occult science never doubted 
its Jewish character or its ancient origin. Was it 
not part of that heavenly mystery handed down 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


from Adam on througn ati the great men of the 
past? With great ingenuity they endeavoured 
to find proofs forit in the Scriptures by means of an 
exegesis, which, Dr. Gaster admits in his learned and 
dispassionate treatment of this difficult subject, 
was sometimes fantastic in the extreme. 


In his article on the “ Zohar,”’ Dr. Gaster recalls 
that the book is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon ben 
Jochai of the second century, C.E., and it was not 
very difficult for the critics to prove this claim 
untenable, inasmuch as the book in its entirety 
not only contains unquestionable anachronisms, 
but also refers in sundry passages to and quotes 
from the Talmud and even from later forms of 
liturgy. But, according to Dr. Gaster, this wrong 
assumption of Simeon ben Jochai’s authorship rests 
upon a mistake or a neglect on the part of the 
printers. The opening formula has been omitted, 
and this made all the difference, for it is a well- 
known fact in the Midrashic literature that many 
an ancient book is quoted by the first name which 
is mentioned at the opening of the book ; it does not 
mean, ¢.q7., that Rab Kahana is the author of the 
Pesikta or Rabbi Tanchuma of the Midrash which 
go under their names. The title is derived from 
the opening sentence where these two scholars are 
mentioned. In a manuscript in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster, similarly, the opening formula is “ R. 
Simeon ben Jochai opened his discourse,” which 
would thus explain absolutely the origin of the title, 
‘* Midrash of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai,” by which 
this Midrash was quoted almost on its first appear- 
ance by the oldest authorities. This does not 
mean that Rabbi Simeon was the author, but only 
that the book began with the mention of his name. 
Unfortunately, the printers left out these initial 
words, for no obvious reason except perhaps in 
order to give prominence to that weighty mystical 
pronouncement which stands as a fitting intro- 
duction to this mystical book. Now there can no 
longer be any question, according to Dr. Gaster, 
of connecting this book with Rabbi Simeon and 
considering him as the author. The anachronisms, 
on the other hand, are not general. The treatises 
embodied in the book may and probably do all 
belong to different periods. They represent a 
constant development which had been going on 
for a long time in various schools of Palestine. 
Each of these component elements must hence- 
forth be studied separately, for we have to deal 
with a mass of material accumulated during cen- 
turies, much of which is evidently of high antiquity. 


The creative artiele on “ Jewish Symbolism,” 
by Dr. I. Abrahams, has that neatness and poise 
of good art which mark all this writer's work. 

The author points out that symbolic actions 
as well as symbolic ideas frequently occur in the 
Hebrew Bible. The prophets often made use of 
symbolic ideas, ¢.g., the basket of fruit in Amos v1, 
1, the vineyard in Isaiah v., 1-7, the almond-trees 
in Jeremiah 1, 11, the dry bones in Ezekiel, xxxvn, 
1-14, and the various figuresin Zechariah. Equally 
frequent are symbolic actions, ¢.g., the rending 
of mantles (1 Samuel xv, 27; 1 Kings, x1 30), 
the discharge of arrows from a bow (II Kings xm, 


. years to come. 


15-19), the casting of shoes (Psalm Lx, 8; Joshua v, 

15; Ruth tv, 7). The former type easily meryes 

into the parable, the latter into charms ;_ possil.\, 

we should say that they emerge from these lit rary 

and magical arts. Symbols, in any case, have 

frequent historical connection with primitive 
culture, though they tend to transcend their 
origin under the transforming influence of higher 
conceptions. Most important, therefore, gis the 
association of symbolic ideas with religious cere. 
monial. Prominently the Sabbath is described as a 
symbol, 6th; similarly with the phylacteries 
(Deut. v1, 8), the Passover (Exod. xin, 9), natura! 
phenomena such as the rainbow (Gen. rx, 12). It 
was accordingly easy for later Judaism to apply 
symbolic meanings to many of the Biblical institv- 
tions. Present values do not entirely depend 
on past origins. When an institution is lost, the 
whole system may be retrospectively idealise! by 
symbolical adaptation. When, after the destruc. 

tion of the Temple, prayer and charity and fas! ng 
perforce displaced sacrifice, the latter shared in 
the moralizing process. But the relation wen! 

deeper. Prayer was sacrifice. The loss of bodily 

tissue corresponded (in the Rabbinic conception) 
to the offering of a sacrificial animal on the altar. 

The table at which the ordinary meals were eaten 

became a veritable altar, and the partaking of food 

was in the Jewish home associated with a varict) 

of customs, derived in large part from the same 

range of symbolism. In the Midrash symbolism 
is the soul of Jewish ceremonial. Many particulars 
of the sacrificial system, the ritual of the Temple, 
synagogue, and home, are treated in this manner. 
Take, ¢.g., the rites of Tabernacles—-the bearing 
of palm-branch, citron, myrtle, and willows of 
the brook (Leviticus xxm1, 40). The palm is the 
spine, the citron the heart, the myrtle the eye, 
the willow the mouth, so that, in the synagoguc 
liturgy, the citron atones for heart sins, the palm 
for stiff-necked pride, the willow for foul speech. 
the myrtle for lusts of the eye. In another version 
the old homilists explain the “four kinds” as 
symbolising four types of character. The citron 
has both scent and taste, so there are men who 
study and perform; the palm-date has taste but 
no scent, so there are men who study but do no! 
perform; the myrtle has scent but no taste, * 
there are men who perform but not on the bass 
of study ; the willow has neither scent nor tas. 
so there are men who neither study the Law nor 
perform good deeds. The Holy One did n' 
destroy these, but bade all be united into on: 
bundle, the better elements atoning for the le-- 
good. In this manner symbolism is turned to t!« 
cause of humanism. 

Rabbi Tarphon used to say, It is not thy dut) 
to complete the work, but neither art thou fre: 
to desist from it. Over a long stretch of time 
Dr. James Hastings and his band of able an: 


. devoted collaborators have not desisted from 


making the attempt, and now they have the gre®' 
jey of having completed a notable work, formin- 
a treasury of learning, which will prove a sour: 
of delight and inspiration to students for mar) 
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“Come and I shall shew thee the dead of the desert.’’-— Baba Bathra, 73. 


Rabbi bar Bar-Chanah met an Arab in the wiider- 
ness who said that he would shew him the generation 
of the exodus from Egypt who died by the way. 
The Arab led the Rabbi to the resting-place of 
these dead of the desert. The knee of one of the 
corpses was raised, formingan arch, and the Arab 
rode under it with his lance at full tilt without 
touching it. The Rabbi took a fringe from the 
garment of one of them, but found he could not 
move away from the place. The Arab asked him 
if he had removed anything from the corpses, and 
if so he should return it, as all who took anything 
from them were transfixed motionless. The Rabbi 
returned the fringe and was able to proceed on his 


way. | 
This story forms the text for Bialik’s masterly 


poem, which is something more than an imaginative - 


narrative of the past. It is not difficult to see in 
the symbolism of the poem an intuitive vision 
of the reality of the present generation of Israel 
who, although they be in the desert, are determined 
to evade death and make the ascent even in the 
face of an avenging Almighty. 

DEAD OF THE DESERT. 


*Tis no herd of lions and whelps that covers the eye 
of the plain, 

Nor the glory of Bashan, brave oaks, that have 
crashed to their fall, mighty fall. 


| By the side of their scorching black tents lie giants 


stretched out in the sun. 


They crouch on the gold desert sands, lionesses are 


crouching secure ; 


The sand sinks away ‘neath the place where the 


bodies and bulk of bone lie. 

The mighty are clinging to earth, deep in slumber ; 
their weapons are by, 

The quiver and scabbard on belt, and their 
javelins stuck in the sand. 

Heavy with locks are their heads, with great coils 
they have drooped to the earth ; 

The hair of those locks is drawn long, like to the 
lion’s shaggy mane. 

Their faces are tanned with gaunt strength but their 
eyes are as tarnished as brass, 

And a targe for the sun’s bright arrows or sport for 
the strong hot wind. 

Hard are their foreheads and daring, faced to the 
heavens and staring. 

Fear dwells in those brows and a devil lurks j in the 
cave of each eye, 

The rings of their beards are tangled to mazes of 
serpent strife. 

Fashioned or moulded of flint they rear their gaze 
forward sublime, 

Projecting like anvils of iron, set for the hammer 
to strike, 

As if they were hardened for ever with blows of 
the hammer of time, 

Or by wielding of fathomless power, forged and 
then silent for all, 

The scars on those faces of terror, the wheals on 
those breasts laid bare, 

The script of arrow and spear, the writing imprinted 

of swords, 


They alone, as engraving on pillars of stone, tell 
the eagle descending 

Of spears that were countless but broken, arrows 
shattered when shot from the bow, 

Hurled on those rocks that are hearts, on the face 
of those tablets of quartz. 

The sun rises, the sun drops away, while the hun- 
dreds of years roll by, 


The desert is calm, bursts to storm, then the silence 


steals back to its place. 

The far-away crags nod their heads, as they ponder 
on ancient times, 

Proud with the silence of kings in loneliness’ 
grandeur and age. 

For miles upon miles all around not a voice not a 
murmur—no sound. 

The wilds have engulfed for ever the shout of those 
mighty men, 

Their tread that disturbed the waste and their -teps 
have the winds swept away, 

Casting over them hillocks of sand, and the rocks 
have grown up in their place. 

The desert has stopped their life breath, lulled their 
valour for ever to sleep. 

The blast is devouring their strength, and their 
glory congealed in the waste. 

Burning heat of the sand for their pillows has 
beaten out flames from the rock. 

The flame and the fire of the sun are caught in the 
mirror of spears, 

And reflected as thousands of sparks on the faces 
like copper that shines. 

Unveiled to the heat of the sun, generations have 
perished away. 

The wind in the east saps their strength, it is 
scattered in blasts from the south, 

Borne as dust to the dust of the earth, that pigmies 

| may tread with their feet ; 

And dogs with their tongues lick the dust of strength 
timeless, the rot of their power, 

They lick, and they wipe from their mouths ; with 
no thought of that lion-manned race. 

Who fell and were silent for ever on gold desert 
sands. 


* * * * * * * 


Now the fall of a shadow in diving scans over 
the sand of the plain, 

It comes to the edge of the camp of the corpses, 
and hovers aloft, 

Swooping and turning in flight, warping and weaving 
in circle ; 

Of a sudden it lingers o’er one of the bodies ex- 
posed—and it stays ; 

And the body and half of the next is dark with 
the shadow above. 

A shock rends the air to its centre, a flapping of 
wings and a fall! 

He drops the full weight of his body, falling at 
once on the prey ; 

’Tis a great limbed son of the rocks, an eagle, 
hooked beak and curved claws, 

The vulture’s quartz talons are over the flint of 
their breasts, pointed beak 

Nosed against rigid faces——— 

In a moment the eagle stoops down on the corpse, 
iron scrapes upon iron. 


But the carrion cruel, on & sudden, sheathes his 
weapons again with affright, 
In dread of the silence of kings, and the glory of 
slumbering might ; 
And spreading his wings lifts him up soaring in 
spirals on high, 
Strikes out mighty waves in the heavens and shrieks 
at the pride of the sun ; 
High and aloft in the heavens, he hides in the azure 
skies. 
For long yet there is trembling below, caught by 
the point of a spear, 
A feather that fell from the eagle in flight, but its 
owner knew not ; 
There, deserted and orphaned, it waves in the light 
till it drops to the ground. 
And the stillness steals back to its place; undis- 
turbed are the mighty in sleep. 
When the desert is fainting away in the heat of 
the noonday, behold 
Like the shaft of a wine press a viper, @ great 
speckled asp of the waste, 
Leads out the soft rings of its flesh to slidder and 
bathe in the sun. 
Peradventure he writhes in the sand, or crouches 
all breathless and calm, 
With softness dissolving away; in surfeit of 
brightness he sports ; 
Or alert he expands to his length, drawing onward 
and on toward the sun, 
His mouth at its brilliance agape and his shimmering 
golden-scaled robe. | 
Like a child of the desert delights he is tender and 
lone on the plane, 
Of a sudden the serpent springs forth, he slips from 
his place and starts, 
Writhing in stealth he glides, o'er the heat of the 
sand he darts 
Till he reaches the camp of the corpses, then ceases 
his hissing —and stays. 
A third of his body erected-—a column with symbols 
scored— 
Domed head of gold crested aloft, extended his 
neck, eyes aflame, 
Scanning from end to end the camp of the sleeping 
foe ; 
‘Tis a multitudinous camp, tale of corpses that has 
no end, 
All their faces are bared to the vault, and the brows 
of their eyes spell wrath. 
Then the hatred preserved from the serpent of 
Eden till now lights up 
And it lives in the green and the glare, in the flame 
of the serpent’s eyes, 
And a shudder of anger swells through from his head 
to his quivering tail. 
Lo! he prostrates from his height, and quakes with 
@ tremble of hisses, 
Stretched like a weapon of wrath, ‘oer the backs of 
the slain lying near, 
And the viper’s cruel head towers aloft, and the hiss 
of the serpent mouth 
Is heard, whence two black-tongued fangs are 
trembling, with anger aflame. 
A moment—the serpent winces, about to retreat 
his head 
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With fear at the quiet of kings, and the glory of 
slumbering strength ; 

He recoils in his length to the rear, and turning 
aside slinks away, 


Sibilant, bounding and flashing, in dimless and 


distant light ; 

And the stillness steals back to its place; undis- 
turbed are the mighty in sleep. 


When the night of the moon floats down and rests 
on the plains and the rocks, 
And the wilderness draped, black and white, is hid 
but unravels its eye, 
Miles on miles of the sand and the plain are lost in 
white ground of the light, 
And the shadows are heavy which crouch at the 
side of its crags, that are reared 
Like some mythical dragons or monsters, the mam- 
moths of early time ; 
Ere the dawn goes up they silently steal to their 
world again. 
The orbof a trouble moon looks down on the three 
fold rite— 
Of the wilderness, night and the ancients, shedding & 
bashful light. 
And the desert is troubled, and dreams cruel dreams 
of eternal decay, 
Soft is the wilderness moaning, heaving short sighs 
and long groans. 
Then it is that the lion of might incarnate and 
strength leaps out 
With confident step and no fear, he comes to the 
camp and stays still. 
raises his head of high heart and towers his 
mane crowned neck, 
And his eyes are two soft, still embers, that spy 
on the camp of the foe ; 
And the camp is a far-flung camp, and the silence 
is great therein, 
The mighty asleep hold their silence, none moving 
hair or a lid; 
They seem to be boand with black straps, with 
bands that are shadows of spears ; 
The moon blanches the strength of their faces, the 
darkening brows of their eyes. 
And the hon has paused there to marvel at the 
glory of slumbering might. 
Hark! A reiterated knocking—the lion roars, 
And for league upon league the desert and its 
outskirts ate quaking afar ; 
The echo falls and spreads forth o'er the rooks and 
the silent hills, 
Shivered to thousands of sounds on the edge of the 
distant waste. 
The jackals respond to his cry and the hoot of the 
owls gives him answer, 
The neigh of the wild ass rises, and the desert is 
filled with dread ; 
ls it not the howl of the wilderness, the bitter cry 
of the waste, 
That tosses in pain for ‘tis weak and hungered, 
its soul is parched ? 
The lion waits yet @ moment to ponder the sound 
of his might, 
Then he turns from beside the corpses, but calm and 
with wonted pride, 
Lifting his feet and pacmg, a flame of contempt in 
his CVes, 
He steps gravely, and, shaking his mane, king in 
splendour, is gone far away. 
For long yet the desert is angry and tossing it finds 
no rest, 
it sighs in its sickness and groaning takes chastening 
with heart of ill grace. 
Dawn—and ‘tis weary of moaning, with restlessness 
sated and wrath 
It sleeps, or half waking it weeps as the furies of 
dayspring strike fear. 
The eye of the moon is waning, and the rim of the 
heaven grows white, 
The shadows creep back to the mountein sides, 
there to melt away ; 
The rocks, grey and wrathfal, appear, their renown 
stills the tremulous waste, 
It fumes in its breast yet & moment and pants, but 
no murmur is heard ; 
As the sun climbs up it is silent —'tis the silence as 
ever It was, 
The strong lie as ever they lwy—and wens on eons 
roll by. 
* * * * * * * * 
At times the desert will awaken and gird at the 
calm everlasting, 


He 
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It bestirs to avenge itself then, takes revenge for 


ite waste on its Maker, 

It lifts itself "gainst Him in storm, insurging in 
columns of sand, 

And rises to hit the Creator, strike dread on His 
glorious throne ; 

It dares to repour divine anger, to throw it with irs 
at His feet, 

Heaping its turmoil on God, with Chaos restored 
to its reign. 

The Creator is wrathful and quaking, the face of the 
heavens is changed, 

They are canopied over the desert—a bowl of iron at 
white heat, 

And there issues from them the blood anger, the 
red of the vision breaks forth 

On the space of eternity, flames to the top of the 
kindled rocks. 

And the desert is bitterly wroth and panting, 
shakes, tossed to its depth. 

All the nethermost. parts of the grave are mingled 
with peaks of the world ; 

The lions and tigers blown round in the wheel of 
the whirling wind 

Are storm-rent, their manes stiff with fear, roaring 
thunder, their eyes shooting sparks, 

They seem to be floating in air, confounded, 
perplexed. In that hour, 

Seized with a fever of valiance, the mighty of 
dread awake 

That race bold and mighty bestirs, the race that is 
mighty in war, 

Their eyes are as lightning, their faces are flame — 
with their hands to their swords, — 

Are the warriors thundering forth with the voice of 
the six handred thousand, 

The shout rends the storm, with the groan of the 
desert in anger it vies, 

And the tempest beats round them, end round 
them is anger. They shout 


Warriors are we ! 


Last in the era of bondage. 
; The first to be free. 
) Tis alone our strong hand 
That has ripped from the pride of our neck 
The weighty yoke band. 
Our head is exalted to Heaven, 
In our sight it is small, 
We have roamed in the desert, the waste, 
‘ Our Mother ’ we call, 
On the crags of the rocks, in cloud reaches 
We have quaffed from its spring 
Freedom, with eagles of heaven ; 
What lord is our King ?. 
And if an avenging Almighty 
Shuts the desert around, 
We have our revenge, for a song 
Of revolt we can sound : 
To arms! ‘To lances! 
To the right,—form ! 
‘gainst the ire of the Heavens in wrath 
We'll advance, through the storm ! 


Fall in! 


* * * * 


* We are here, to advance ! 
If th’ Almighty denies us His hand, 
And His ark will net move from its place, 
Let’s go forward without it, on chance ! 
‘neath His wrathful eye m the angry 
Lightning of his gaze 
We'll conquer the peaks of the mountains 
And armed foes amaze, 
Attend ! 
For the storm itself calls, 
To arms! 
To lances! The hills must be shattered, 
The mountains rent, 
Or our corpses shall tumble in piles. 
We are here! To th’ ascent!” 


Make the assault ! 


Who could conquer the desert in power, when dread 
voices ascend in the storm ? 

"Tis nought but the desert in turmoil, a cruel, 
bitter chance, full of terror. 


* * * » * * * * 


Calm and clear is the waste; light illumines the 
heavens, and silence is great, 

And caravans stayed by the whirlwind rise from 
their knees to bless God ; 

Spread out on the sand as before are the six 
hundred thousand of corpses, 


On their faces the Light—it is death that maketh 
their peace even with God. 

No man upon earth knows their place, the tin, 
when they fell, when they rose, 

The storm has heaped mountains around them an, 
shut them for ever away. 

But perchance a bold-spirited horseman withdraw. 
from 4 caravan train, 

Set spurs to his towering steed and dives throwo), 
the sea of the plain. 

Tight on his charger’s saddle, he flies with ;).. 
wings of a bird, 

Hurling forward his lance, he catches it UP in the 
speed of its flight, 

It seems that he hastes with the lightning, cowr',,. 
before him away, 

And he, leaping after, grasps hold, then sets i: ;,, 
freedom again. 

In the far has the vision faded, but the sto. 
sweeping onward, lifts high 

Its rider to peaks of the mountains, pillowed oy 
cloud. All at once 

The charger is trembling, it curvets and rears 
itself backward in fright, 

The horseman is puzzled, and shading his jan) 
o’er his eyes, peers afar, 

Then wheels on his steed of a sudden, the terror of 
God on his face, 

Urging his charger with strength, like an arrow 
sped forth, speeds away, 

And regaining his caravan, whispers to frien 
his eyes have beheld. 

The Arabs give ear and look mutely from one to 
another, amazed, 

They enquire of their elder about it, aad he is one 
holy and wise. 

The sage one gives utterance and says, 
faithful, let Allah be praised ! 

By the beard of the prophet, thine eves on the 
dead of the desert have gazed. 

‘Tis God's camp, ‘tis @ race of the ancients who 
gloried in power of old time. 

Theirs indeed was defiance of soul! they were har! 
as the rocks of Irak ; 

They embittered the life of their prophet, and even 
‘gainst God they rebelled, 

So He closed them about with the hills, lowered 
sleep everlasting above, 

And commanded the desert to guard them. 4 
monument there for all age. 

His faithful may Allah withhold from touching 
the hem of their robe ! 

It is told of an Arab who took just one thread from 
the fringe of a cloak, 

How at once all his body dried up till the 
was restored to its place ; 

The ancestors they of the people of the Book.” 
Thus the sage one declared ; 

The Arabs give ear and are dumb, with Allah's 
own fear on their face, 

As they tread along slow in the tracks of their 
camels, to weariness laden, 

And for long yet there gleam from afar the white 
turbans they wear on their head, 

And the humps of the camels pass slowly te , fade 
in the distance clear, 

As if they were bearing away on their backs yet 
another old tale— 

And the stiliness steals back to its place, and the 
desert stays childless. 
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\Continued from the March Supplement. | 
VILL. 


The Gordon Hall, in which my meeting took 
place, is an imposing stone edifice, adorned with 
turrete, in the British Settlement, which wae built 
as a memorial to General Gordon, and offered a 
safe asylum to hundreds of foreigners during the 
Boxer Riots in 1900. A great Union Jack was 
stretched across the wall at the upper end of the 
room, and two rows of children—boys and girls— 
wearing the Zionist colours and holding little 
Zionist flags were drawn up at the opposite end, 
ready to sing Hatikvah under the direction of a 
teacher. The audience consisted mostly of Russian 
Jews, who had migrated across Siberia during the 
war, and were apparently in easy circumstances, 
whilst the rest comprised Bagdadi and American 
Jews and a few Christians. After the Hebrew 
anthem had been tunefully rendered by the chil- 
dren, | was introduced in English by Mr. Dietrich 
and in Russian by Mr. Gershevich, and then I 
delivered my address, partly in English and partly 
in German. A supplementary speech was given 
by a gentleman in Russian, and the British Consul- 
General supported my appeal, and proposed a vote 
of thanks for my address. These polyglot pro- 
ceedings concluded with the announcement of the 
subscription list, the contribution of Mr. Kerr being 
greeted with the greatest applause. 

Upon returning to the hotel for tea, | found that 
a thé dansant was in full swingin the large dining- 
room, and I felt transported for the moment to 
some hotel in the Strand. There were many 
Jewish guests present whom I had not seen at the 
meeting, but I considerately refrained from spoiling 
their pleasure by soliciting donations. 1 could 
not help reflecting, however, how easily Jews could 
adapt themselves to any strange environment, for 
I was told that some of them had arrived from 
Siberia only a couple of months ago, and here they 
were jazzing away as though without a care in the 
world. In the evening I had dinner at the house 
of a Russian Jew, one of the many wholesale 
furriers in the city, and the méal, with its vodka, 
herring hors daquvres and beetroot soup, was 
entirely faithful to Russo-Jewish tradition. 

The following morning I was taken by a friend 
to see another Russian Jew who had attended my 
meeting, but who, though wealthy, had contributed 
nothing. We found him with some men in his 
office, which was filled with the smoke of Russian 
cigarettes. 1 was welcomed quite cordially and 
offered a cigarette, but this was the only gift I 


received, for its wealthy donor at once proclaimed — 


himself a Bundist, and said that, as such, he could 
not ‘‘ on principle ’’ subscribe to the Zionist cause. 

* Do you attend synagogue ?”’ I asked. 

Sometimes,”’ he replied. 

“ And don’t you pray there for the restoration 
of Zion ?”’ I continued. 

“Not particularly,” he said. “Zion is not 
likely to be restored through my prayers.” 

‘* Quite true,” I rejoined, “ nor through your 
financia! support either.” 

One of his friends maintained that it was much 
more important to send money for the relief of the 
sufferers of the pogroms inthe Ukraine ; but when 
| asked him how much he had sent, he pleaded the 
difficulty of ensuring that the money would reach 
its destination. Another man indulged in a violent 
denunciation of the Zionist Commission in Pales- 
tine. 

“They are suppressing the Jewish language,”’ 
he exclaimed excitedly. 

Nonsense,”’ I retorted, they are doing all they 
can to foster Hebrew as the national tongue.” 

“I don’t mean that,” he replied, waving his 
hands. ‘* That’s a reactionary tongue—the tongue 
of priests and theologians. I mean Yiddish—ihe 
only true Jewish Volkssprache, and that is sup- 
pressed and prohibited in Palestine.”’ 


* You are utterly mistaken,” I said. “‘ There is 


complete liberty of language, though Hebrew, and 
not Yiddish, is an official language.” 

“ Aha! there it is!”’ he cried, banging a desk, 
“ Yiddish, the language of the people, is oppressed 
by the reactionary bourgeoisie in Palestine. No, 
I have lived for Yiddish and I shall die for it !”’ 


WITH THE 


JEWS IN MODERN CHINA.—Part IIL. 


By Israel Cohen. 
Shanghai—Mukden—Tientsin. 


‘ But not herein China,” I calmly observed. 

The temperature of the room had considerably 
risen during the last few moments, and as my quest 
was obviously doomed, my companion and I, after 
@ mutual exchange of good wishes, withdrew in 
time to enable me to catch the afternoon train to 
Peking. 

LX. 
If ever I was struck by the ubiquity of the Jew 


it was by an experience on the railway journey . 


from Tientsin to Peking. In my compartment, 
sitting opposite me, was a dark, middle-aged man, 
with a black moustache tinged with grey, spruce 
in appearance and melancholy in manner. For 
the first hour both of us were immersed in our 
papers and books, or glanced through the window 
to catch a glimpse of the Great Wall, and spoke not 
a word to one another. Then he looked up and 
asked: ‘“‘ Quelle heure avez-vous, monsieur?” | 
answered him in the same languaye, and, as I had 
hitherto found English to be the most widely 
spoken European tonguein the Far East, | concluded 
that he must bea Frenchman. After this overture 
we gradually approached a discussion of the com- 
plicated political problems of the Far East, and I 
saw that he was best informed of the conditions in 
Siberia. But he seemed reluctant to say anything 
that might throw light upon his own personality, 
and I bezan to wonder whether he might be a 
secret political agent. Just as we were nearing the 
Peking station, however, he grew more contidential, 
and gave me his card, on which 1 read: * M. 
[sraelski.”” I gave him mine in return, and as our 
eyes met we exchanged smiles, and greeted one 
anothe: with the time-honoured -salutation : 
‘Shalom Aleichem.”” He was Russian Jewish 
mining engineer, and he was going to the same hotel 
for which I was bound, to meet one of my generous 
supporters of Harbin for a business consultation, 

I arrived in Peking at night, when it was almost 
impossible to see anything except the dancing 
lamps of the racing rickshaws or the grim, lofty 
walls past which | was driven. 
& new, up-to-date European establishment, there 
was a scene of comfort and animation, replete with 
all the features of modern luxury, which would 
have made me completely forget | was in the 
capital of ancient Cathay, were it not for the 
Chinese waiters or the books and pictures on sale 
at the bookstall. The spacious restaurant was an 
alluring spactacle of smartly dressed guests sitting 
at daintily decked tables illumined by coloured 
lamps ; whilst from the red-coated orchestra in the 
sumptuous ballroom came the languorous strains 
of a Viennese opera, weaving a spell over the 
enraptured dancers. 

But outside the hotel, when | set out next 
morning in a rickshaw to call upon the British 
Minister, | felt transported a few hundred years 
back. There was a sense of illimitable spaciousness 
everywhere, as though time did not matter; the 
roads were unusually broad and endlessly long, 
traversed by motor-cars and rickshaws, by trains 
of dromedaries with loads of coal, and by bearers 
of ornate palanquins with painted ladies ; but the 
hum of traflic was subdued, as the city was innocent 
of electric tramcars. Far away in the distance 
what seemed a thin line on the horizon was the wall 
that surrounded the entire city, measuring 30 miles 
in circumference. Soon we passed through one of 
the cavernous gateways of the massive, square 
wall that encloses the Inner or Tartar City, a 
gigantic fabric 37 feet high and nearly twice as 
wide, and as I tried to measure these stupendous 
dimensions with my eye and gazed at the imposing 
buildings in the Legation quarter, | saw myself 
suddenly wheeled through a more ordinary gateway 
and received the smart salute of a “Tommy ”’ in 
khaki. I was within the precincts of the British 
Legation, but I felt as if in a miniature fortified 
city, for all around was a massive stone wall, 
behind which sentries paced to and fro, and | 
caught a glimpse of a guard-room, and here and 
there of guns. Within these British walls were the 
residences of the Legation officials, intersected by 
avenues and walks on which I passed an English 
nurse, clad in conventional grey garb, taking a 
child out for an airing. 


Within the hotel, 


I wished to see the Minister, Sir Beilby Alston, 
for the purpose of invoking his good offices in regard 
to three important matters with which I had been 
entrusted by my friends in Harbin. ‘The first and 
most urgent was to obtain the release of 
Dr. Kaufmann, the Chairman of the Harbin 
Zionist Association, from his enforced detention at 
Urga; the second was to secure for the Jews in 
Harbin the right to hold their Zionist meetings 
without police restrictions ; and the third was to 
render it possible for those Jewish prisoners of war 
who were being repatriated from Viadivcstok and 
who wished to go to Palestine, to disembark at 
Port Said, so that they could travel by train to 
Jerusalem. Sir Beilby gave me a cordial welcome, 
and was greatly interested in my three re:uests, 
especially as they were very much different in 
kind from those usually made of the British 
Minister at Peking. He promised to make 
immediate representations to the Chinese 
Government on behalf of Dr. Kaufmann, whose 
return, | urged, was essential, not only for the 
happiness of his wife and family, but also for the 
welfare of the Jewish community. He also 
promised to do what he could in regard to the 
liberation of Zionist meetings from capricious 
regulations, and undertook to cable to London for 
instructions respecting the returning prisoners of 
war. He asked me various questions concerning 
the course of my tour and the developments in 
Palestine, and closed the interview with an 
expression of good wishes for the continuance of my 
mission. Subsequently I learned that Sir Beilby” 
representations on behalf of Dr. Kaufmann were 
immediately successful, and that there were 
rejoicings in the Harbin community when the 
long-absent leader came home, 

‘The only other personal visit that 1 paid in 
Peking was to a Russian Jew, whose name had been 
given to mein Tientsin. It was Mr. L. 5. Regine, 
whom I ound living in a flat in a block of buildings 
bearing his own name, which he had erected not 
far from the British Legation. My visit took him 
by surprise, for it was not often that a Jew from 
London called upon him. Fortunately he had read 
an account of my mission in the Tientsin paper, so 
that | was spared an explanatory introduction. He 
was a middle-aged man, who had settled in Peking 
12 years before and, after an initial struggle, had 
prospered. He had been the first to start the 
publication here of an English newspaper, the 
Peking Post, of which he was both owner and 
editor; but the paper was born before its time 
and expired very soon. He had perpetuated his 
name in this ancient capital, however, in another 
manner; by the presentation to the Central Park 
of the Regine Fountain. 

Unhappily, the rigour of the winter had affected 
his health, so he was unable to conduct me round 
the city. At his suggestion I first went to see the 
Temple of Heaven, accompanied by his native 
‘“ boy.”’ We drove in a car through the Inner 
City, which contains the foreign Legations, barracks, 
post offices, banks, and shops, past the great wall 
that encloses the old Imperial City, a region of 
several square miles containing the Purple 
Forbidden Palace (no longer tenanted by the 
Imperial family), with its lakes, parks, and artificia! 
mound, Presently we passed through one of the 
16 gates, which are each protected by ase™i-circular 
enclosure and surrounded by a tower perforated 
with innumerable loopholes ; and as we sped along 
through the Outer or Chinese City I saw at intervals 
along the wide thoroughfare rectangular, red-painted 
arches of tremendous height, in comparison with 
which the Are de Triomphe is a modest goalpost 
and the Marble Arch a mere midget. Then we 
traversed a busy and insalubrious quarter, where 
the streets were lined with a medley of shops— 
here stores of mouldy curios in bronze, of rare 
porcelain, ivory figures, cups of jade, and lamps of 
red lacquered wood, and there a row of unsavoury 
stalls, where slaughtered cats and fried rats and 
divers untlistinguishable pieces of meat were 
offered for sale, and little fat cakes of dubious 
ingredients were frizzled in spluttering pans. 

At last we reached what appeared the open 


country, with miles of park covered with snow, 
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and here and there the stately silhouette of a 
distant pagoda, though further still was the great 
encircling belt of blackened brick. And then, 
looming ahead, I saw the bell-shaped pinnacle of 
the Temple of Heaven, where the Emperor used to 
offer up prayers on important occasions. It is a 
shrine of majestic and monumental proportions, 
built 500 years ago, and enclosed within a wall 
three miles in circumference. It is a colossal 
circular edifice in three tiers, with three concentric 
roofs, adorned with a band of jade below each 
eave, and rising above a triple circular marble 
terrace, over 200 feet wide, to a height of several 
hundred feet. Its symmetrical bulk dominates the 
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landscape for miles with its awe-inspiring grandeur. 
It has nothing of the grotesque or the bizarre ; 
its exterior is more impressive than the interior of 
St. Peter’s in Rome, for it produces its effect more 
directly, instantaneously, beneath the canopy of 
Heaven itself, so that all who gaze at it are hushed 
into a feeling of helplessness and dwarfed into mere 
atoms. Theimmensity of the conception makes the 
brain reel and inspires a boundless admiration for 
the Chinese architects and artists of five centuries 
aco. 

Throughout my return journey the majestic 
fabric held my mind in thrall. When I saw 
Mr. Regine again, he asked me what I thought of it. 


“I often go to look at it,” he said. “TI ky. 
nothing like it and can imagine nothing like j. 
You will see more magnificent things in Peking, |)\,,. 
the Summer Palace, with its villas, pagodas, ay, 
marble boat; but nothing so impressive. Mere} 
to gaze at it makes me feel a better man, a mor,. 
devout man. Of what value is prayer beside +),. 
thoughts and feelings that it arouses?” Th,¢), 
after a moment, he added: “ I don’t know whethe, 
I shall ever see Eretz Israel, but there is nothin. 
that I would so much wish as that our Temple 
should be as beautiful and majestic as the Tem»); 
of Heaven.” 


WANTED: A HEBREW HYMNAL. 


It is undeniable that the Synagogue is @ declining 
force in the life of the Jew, and its service attracts 
an ever-dwindling number of worshippers. Every 
congregation which has been established for a 
number of generations has the same tale to tell— 
a decreasing attendance. The fathers were regular 
Syvnagogue-goers; the children are content to 
occupy their seats on Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, 
and possibly the first day of Passover. Apart from 
these outstanding occasions in the Jewish calendar, 
it is only some special event which leads their steps 
to the Synagogue. 

Many and varied are the causes suggested for 
this lamentable state of affairs. The regular 
Synagogue-goer throws all the: blame on the 
absentees; the absentees usually throw all the 
blame on the ritual. Both are probably wrong. 
It must be admitted that no religious service will 
appeal to one who experiences no desire for 
congregational worship. There are people who are 
religionslos, just as there are people who are tone- 
deaf or colour-blind. They are defective in their 
spiritual nature, and the beauties of a devotional 
service leave them cold and untouched. The men 
and women of this type form a negligible minority. 
The large majority are capable of being thrilled 
by the emotions which divine worship can inspire ; 
but they are not so moved inthe Synagogue. There 
is @ growing volume of complaint that the Jewish 
service does not interest or stimulate. It would be 
sheer folly to ignore this discontent as being due 
to perversity and indifference. It comes, too often, 
from earnest-minded men and women who do long 
for congregational worship, but confess that the 
service of the Synagogue repels them. It is simply 
& matter of observation that the average Jewish 
congregation is listless and irresponsive; and one 
sometimes wonders whether the people who do 

attend are drawn by anything stronger than habit 
or @ sense of duty. The service fails to rouse the 
fervour of the worshipper; and I, for one, hesitate 
to attribute this failure entirely to the deficiencies 
of modern Jews and Jewesses. 


There are certain defects in our mode of worship 
that may partly account for the weakened attach- 
ment to the Synagogue which is so widespread. 
To one defect in particular I desire to draw atten- 
tion, viz., the Jew, throughout the greater part of 
the time he is in Synagogue, is merely a member of 
anaudience. He takes no active part in the service. 
He has only to sit and listen. He is, in fact, an 
auditor rather than a worshipper. His role is a 
passive one. 


Stopford Brooke—a famous clergyman of the 
last century—writing from ripe experience in this 
matter, declared, “‘ The mass of people who come 
to church like to hear their own voices, like to join 
in @ rush of song, and like to have it long. I think 
that the parson occupies too much of the service ; 
that a great deal more should be handed over to the 
congregation. Give them plenty to sing, plenty 
of Psalms, canticles to chant and hymns of eight 
verses instead of three or four, and you will soon 
find that twice as much personal interest will be 
taken in the service and in the Chapel. The 
minister is too much, the congregation too little, in 
the service” (“Life and Letters of Stopford 
Brooke,” Il, p. 410). What is here said of the 
Christian service applies equally well to the Jewish 
service. Watch a Christian congregation during 
the singing of hymns. It is patent how the men 
and women enjoy the active part in the service 
which is afforded them. There is a zest, a fervour, 
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a wholeheartedness, an infectious enthusiasm 
which is, 1 am sorry to say, absent from the 
Synagogue. It is the collective act of worship which 
is the secret of this warmth; but the Synagogue 
allows little scope for such a collective act of 
worship. Instead, we have the more or less silent 
reading of prayers, followed by an interval of 
listening to their repetition by the Chazan. There 
is, practically speaking, no Jewish hymnal. The 
parts of the service where the congregation can lift 
up their voices in unison form an insignificant 
proportion of the whole. 

Music, it will be agreed, plays an important part 
in the Synagogue, and nothing should be done to 
displace our traditional melodies. Their echo lives 
in the soul of the hearer, despite long absence from 
the Synagogue. Zangwill wrote of Solomon 
Maimon, “ His old religion he had shed completely, 
vet a Synagogue-tune could always move him to 
tears ” (‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” p. 295). And 
in the pathetic death-scene of this erratic genius, 
Zangwill relates, “‘ A Passover-tune hummed in 
his brain; sad, sweet tears sprang to his eyes— 
yea, his soul found more satisfaction in a meaningless 
melody charged with tremulous memories of 
childhood, than in all the philosophies.” 


No, we cannot aflord to dispense with Synagoga 
music, but it must cease to be the monopoly of the 
Chazan and choir. The service should not be 
regarded as the libretto for an operatic display. 
Rabbinical authorities denounce the Chazan who 
is more intent on showing his vocal prowess than 
on leading the congregation in prayer. Nor should 
it be the aim of the choir to give a musical enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the congregation. 
Divine service is not a sacred concert. A great 
deal of the music rendered by Synagogue choirs 
is unsuitable because it is impossible for the 
average worshipper to join in the singing. There 
can be no objection to parts of the service being 
given over to the choir as a sort of anthem; but 
the main object of a choir should be to lead and 
support the congregation in singing praise to God. 
That is the central purpose of congregational 
worship. The exhortation, “ Sing praise unto the 
Lord,” which is found so frequently in the Bible, 
was meant for all who join in prayer, not for 
selected individuals. In 2 Chronicles, xxiii. 13, it 
is stated, ‘ The singers also played on instruments 
of music, and led the singing of praise.” The 
chanting of hymns was the very essence of the 
worship of God in Biblical times ; it is conspicuously 
absent from the Synagogue to-day. 

What the Synagogue lacks in particular is a 
Hymnal. There is, of course, the Book of Psalms, 
an inestimable treasury of song; but our present 
Service makes an inadequate use of it. The in- 
comparable 23rd Psalm, for instance, does not 
occur in the Synagogue Liturgy; and as for the 
Psalms which do occur, how many are sung by the 
Congregation as a whole ? But even the Psalms, 
wonderful though they be, require supplementing ; 
and our Ritual has in fact supplemented them by the 
Piyyut. The Piyyut answered a need, a need 
which still exists, although the Piyyut can scarcely 
be said to answer it now. It used to be a most 
popular feature of the Ritual because it lent a 
welcome variety to the Service; and especially 
the type of Piyyut known as “ Pizmon” gave 
the worshipper an opportunity of making his 
voice heard. 

The Piyyutim vary considerably in age and 
liturgical value. Some of them go back to as early 


as the eighth century; others are as late as {}\ 
fourteenth century. Some of them are exquisitely 
written in prayerful Hebrew (see, e.g., Singer, pp. 
128f. for early Sabbath Piyyutim); others are 
neither prayer nor Hebrew. The latter class 
especially burdens the Ritual for the Festivals. 
Many modern Synagogues have eliminated them 
from the Service, except on Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur; and in doing so, they have acted on 
good Rabbinical authority (cf. Jewish  Fneyelo- 
pedia, X., p. 67). 

The Piyyut gives us the precedent to follow. 
It has established the right to make additions to 
the Service. Some of the most popular pieces in 
the Ritual are comparatively late insertions- 
Adon Olom, En Kelohenu, Lechah Dodi. This 
last-mentioned hymn dates from the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; and if it was not sinful to 
make such an addition as recently as 350 years ago, 
why should it be “ unorthodox ” to make additions 
to the Liturgy in this twentieth century? It 
is true that we have not ready to hand hymns 
worthy of inclusion in the Service; but that is 
solely due to the fact that the tendency to fix 
and stereotype the Prayer Book has caused the 
fountain of Hebrew religious poetry to dry up. 
Lechah Dodi and many of the Zemiroth which are 
sung in the home on the Sabbath issued from the 
Safed Community of mystics who refused to regard 
the Ritual as a sealed book (see Schechter’s fine 
essay in the second series of his “ Studies in 
Judaism”). Their example has been ignored, 
with the consequence that no devotional literature 
was produced by Hebrew writers. Since there wa 
no possibility of new hymns being admitted to the 
Synagogue, none were composed ; but he would be 
bold who ventured to assert that the Jewish genius 
is dead and incapable of producing a Hymnal. 

Given such a Hymnal, composed in simple Hebrew 
and set to attractive music, we should have at our 
disposal something that is sorely needed by the 
Synagogue. It would relieve the Service of the 
monotony which is unavoidably created by same- 
ness. An act of devotion performed regularly 
in the same way inevitably tends to grow mechanical 
and automatic. A Hymnal would obviate this 
danger and provide necessary variety. Such 
Hymns, taught to our youth, would also help to 
familiarise them with the Hebrew tongue. The 
singing of these hymns by the congregation would 
enthuse the worshipper and warm his heart to the 
Service. 

It might be objected that the Hymnal which is 
here advocated would rob the Service of its uni- 
formity. It is often declared that one of the great 
advantages of the “ orthodox ” Service is that it is 
the same the world over. This claim does not 
accord with facts. Students of the Liturgy are 
well aware that, apart from certain essential features, 
there never existed one absolutely uniform Prayer 
Book for the whole of Jewry. In the matter of 
detail there was infinite variety. Local Minhag 
was recognised as permissible. It was the dis- 
covery of the art of printing which more than 
anything else gave us the Prayer Book we now 
possess. 

Would a Hymnal increase the attendance at our 
Services ? I very much doubt it, because the habit 
of Synagogue-going is most difficult to regain when 
it is once lost. Nevertheless, I claim that the 
proposal here outlined is worthy of consideration. 
“Will it enlarge the size of the Congregation ? ’, 
is not the final test to apply to every scheme in 
connection with the Synagogue. I would rather 
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urge the teaching of Rabbi Simeon ben Nathaniel 
as a truer criterion by which to test our Services : 
“When thou prayest, regard not thy prayer as a 
fixed mechanical task.” Is our existing Ritual “a 
fixed mechanical task?” If this question be 


ISAIAH AND FOREIGN 


In the year 727 B.c.e. Tiglath-Pileser LV. of 
Assyria, the Pulu of the Babylonians, and the Pul 
of 2 K., xv., 19 passed away. It was to him that 
Ahaz had sent for help when menaced by a hostile 
coalition against which he could make no headway, 
as narrated in 2 K., xvi., 7 ff. The incidents of his 
campaigns in the West mostly fall outside the scope 
of the present article, which deals only with events 
- subsequent to his death, but some of them have an 
intimate bearing on the matters to which Isaiah's 
attention was given during our period. When 
Tiglath-Pileser came to the aid of Ahaz he con- 
quered Damascus and crushed Israel, and also 
some of the Philistine cities. It was his energy and 
ability that had raised Assyria to a position she had 
never before attained in the West, and the Philis- 
tines hailed his death, perhaps as offering them an 
opportunity to shake off the Assyrian yoke. Ac- 
cordingly they seem to have sent an embassy to 
Jerusalem, probably to endeavour to induce Judah 
to join in a rebellion. Isaiah delivered an oracle, 
in which in his obscure poetical idiom he foretold 
much that was to happen in the following quarter 
of a century. In order to understand it, a glance 
must be thrown at the events it predicted. 

Tiglath-Pileser (“ the rod that smote ” Philistia) 
was indeed dead, and his son Shalmaneser V. 
(727-722 B.c.n.) did not attack the Philistines ; 
but Assyria (the “ serpent’s root,” the “ smoke out 
of the North,” so called from the route that Assyrian 
armies necessarily followed) remained. In due 
course there came out of it a new royal dynasty, 
which opened with Sargon LU. (722-705 B.c.£.) 
(the “* basilisk ’’), and. as we shall see, he chastised 
the Philistines severely. He in turn was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sennacherib (705-680 B.C.E.) 
(“ his fruit a fiery flying serpent’) who in the 
campaign of 702-1 scourged the Philistine cities 
that had rebelled against him. Yet while Philistia 
suffered so severely, and Judah itself came to the 
very brink of complete ruin, Jerusalem, as we know, 
stood scatheless throughout the troubles of the times. 
In her the remnant who trusted in her God and His 
prophet (‘‘ the first born of the poor,” “‘ the needy,” 
“the afilicted of His people’’) found refuge in 
contrast to the cities of Philistia, which failed to 
stand against the Assyrians. Here is the oracle: 
**28. In the year that King Ahaz died was this 
burden. 

29. Rejoice not, O Philistia, all of thee, because 
the rod that smote thee is broken: for out of the 
serpent’s root shall come forth a basilisk, and his 
fruit shall be a fiery flying serpent. 30. And the 
first born of the poor shall feed, and the needy 
shall lie down in safety: and I will kill thy root 
with famine, and thy remnant shall be slain. 31. 
Howl, O gate; cry O city; thou are melted away, 
O Philistia, all of thee; for there cometh a smoke 
out of the north, and none standeth aloof at his 
appointed times. 32. What then shall one answer 
the messengers of the nation ? That the Lord hath 
founded Zion, and in her shall the afflicted of his 
people take refuge.”’ (Is. xiv., 28-32.) 

In the light of the facts of history the meaning 
is clear enough. We must always remember the 
test applied to prophets. ““When a_ prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow 
not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the 
Lord hath not spoken” (Dt. xviii., 22). The 
oracles of Isaiah form part of the Bible, because in 
the view of those who knew all the facts as no 
modern can know them, they passed this test, and 
were the thing which the Lord had spoken. Con- 
sequently we are entitled to examine the course of 
history, and when we have found the only conjunc- 
ture that completely fits the facts, we can be sure 
that the oracle should be assigned to it. In this 
instance we have a long chain of circumstances 
to which no complete parallel can be found at any 
other time. First, Philistia suffers at the hands of 
some monarch from the North ; he dies, and there 
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answered in the affirmative—and many answer it 
so—would a Hebrew Hymnal and the resultant 
Congregational singing introduce the element of 
spontaneity into the Synagogue ? Would it make 
the Synagogue-goer less a listener and more 


In 727—713 B.C.E. 
By Harold M. Wiener. 


is an interval; but the hostile power thereupon 
throws up a new dynasty, two successive members 
of which, standing in the relation of father and son, 
both castigate it severely. Zion, however, remains 
in safety throughout the whole period. The 
accuracy and minuteness of detail are characteristic 
of Isaiah; they guarantee the dating and inter- 
pretation of the oracle, and incidentally they give 
us one of the strands that must be woven into our 
chronological scheme. If the death of Tiglath- 
Pileser in 727 B.c.B. was an event of the year in 
which King Ahaz died, it follows of necessity that 
Ahaz was succeeded by Hezekiah in or about 
727 B.c.e. We shall return to this matter in the 
concluding section of the article. 
Il. 

At about the same time momentous events were 
oceurring on the banks of the Nile. Egypt no longer 
possessed a strong centralised monarchy “* Under 
... + Osorkon LLL the power of the dominant 
house rapidly waned, until there was at last an 
independent lord or petty king in every city of the 
Delta and up the river as far as Hermopolis. We 
are acquainted with the names of eighteen of these 
dynasts, whose struggles among themselves now 
led to the total dissolution of the Egyptian State. 
The land again resolved itself into those small and 
local political units of which it had consisted in 
pre-historic times, before there existed any con- 
solidated and centralised government. ... When 
the troops of Tiglath-Pileser I1l. (now known as 
Tiglath-Pileser 1V. H.M.W.) devastated the West 
down to the frontier of Egypt, in 734-732 B.c.E., the 
kings of the Delta were too involved in their own 
complicated and petty wars to render the wretched 
Hebrews any assistance ; nor did they foresee that 
the day must soon come when the great power on 
the Tigris would cross the desert that separated 
Egypt from Palestine, and absorb the ancient 
kingdom of the Nile. But before this inevitable 
catastrophe should occur, another foreign power 
was to possess the throne of the Pharaohs. (J. H. 
Breasted “* History of Egypt,” 2nd ed., p. 536). 


That power was Ethiopia. Under Piankhi, whose | 


capital was at Napata, she extended her suzerainty 
over all Egypt. Piankhi called himself King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, but he did not depose the 
dynasts, and permitted Osorkon to continue to 
reign as his vassal. After a highly successful 
campaign, in the course of which he overran lower 
Egypt, he returned to Napata (circa 727 B.c.z.). 
The Egyptian chronology of the time possesses none 
of the certainty of the Assyrian, and there are those 
who place Piankhi’s return as late as 720 B.C.E., 
but we shall find grounds in the Assyrian and 
Hebrew records for preferring the earlier date. It 
must be noted particularly that after Piankhi’s 
conquest there were at least two monarchs reigning 
concurrently who called themselves King of Egypt, 
Piankhi himself and Osorkon. Through overlook- 
ing this fact, some modern writers, on reading the 
inscription we are about to quote, and others like 
it, have inferred that there were two separate 
countries called by similar names—Misraim (Egypt) 
and a hypothetical Musri, whereas to anybody who 
realises contemporary conditions it is obvious that 
the “Tartan (commander-in-chief) of Egypt” 
must have been Piankhi’s general, and the “ Piru 
(Pharaoh), king of Egypt’ the Pharaoh Osorkon, 
who, on the downfall of the Ethiopian supremacy 
naturally sent presents to the victor. It must be 
remembered that Assyria was the greatest power 
on the political horizon, and no petty kinglet ruling 
over some district of Egypt as a vassal of the 
Ethiopian king, could have had the forces to send 
to Raphia (Rapikhi) to fight against it. That was 
a task that could be undertaken only by the sove- 
reign who bore sway over the whole country. 

Referring to the events of 720 B.c.8. Sargon IL. 
writes as follows :-— 


(25) Hanno, king of Gaza, had come with 


a worshipper? Though it failed to bring back 
those who have gone, would it help to stop the 
drift and prevent the Congregation from growing 
smaller? If it would, the sooner we have the 
Hymnal the better. 


AFFAIRS. 


Sib’e, the Tartan of Egypt, to Rapikhi against 
me, to offer battle and slaughter; (26) I accom- 
plished their defeat. Sib’e feared the onset of my 
arms, fled and was no more found; Hanno, the 
king of Gaza, I took prisoner. (27) The tribute of 
Piru, the king of Egypt; Samsi, the queen of 
Arabia; It’amara the Sabaean, gold, the pro- 
ducts (7) of the mountains, horses, camels I received. 
(General Inscription of Sargon IL., ll. 25-27, Rogers 
Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament 33] f.). 

And in his annals Sargon writes: “ Sib’e, fled 
alone like a shepherd whose sheep are stolen and 
disappeared’ (line 29). 

We have seen that Sib’e can only have been 
Piankhi’s representative. His defeat at Raphia 
clears up what has hitherto been an unsolved 
problem of Egyptian history. Piankhi had ruled 
over lower Egypt: yet some years later we find 
his successor Shabaka conquering the country 
again. Obviously the Ethiopian retirement which 
made the second conquest necessary was occasioned 
by the destruction of the viceroy’s power at 
Raphia. 

Sib’e has long since been identified with the 
Seve or So, king of Egypt, of 2 K. xvii. 4, with 
whom Hoshea the last king of Israel conspired 
against Assyria. An attempt has indeed been made 
to suggest that he was the otherwise unknown ruler 
of.some petty district in Egypt, but this cannot 
be sustained in view of the fact that only a great 
power could have been an efficient aid in any 
intrigue abroad for the overthrow of the Assyrian 
suzerainty over Palestine. He can only have been 
the Ethiopian viceroy controlling Egypt after 
Piankhi’s departure. He bears the title “ king of 
Egypt,” either because in those days the Hebrew 
word was used to denote viceroys, regents, &c., 
to whom the refinements of modern speech assign 
other titles, or else because he was, as many have 
thought, identical with Shabaka, who at a later 
date became king of Egypt. The fact that Hoshea 
was negotiating with him some years earlier proves 
that Piankhi had established his power and returned 
to his capital considerably before 720 B.c.z. 

In the light of these facts it is easy to understand 
the historical situation in which Isaiah delivered 
the oracle in chapter xviii. In 720 B.c.8. the 
Ethiopians sent an embassy to Jerusalem to 
induce Hezekiah to join them in the war against 
Aésyria. Isaiah foresaw the defeat at Raphia, 
and foretold it in guarded and diplomatic language. 
Even as an oracle once advised Croesus that if he 
crossed the Halys he would destroy a mighty 
empire, so Isaiah prophesied that in the autumn 
there would be a great battle with heavy casualties. 
Croesus destroyed his own empire and the Ethiopians 
were handsomely defeated. Neither understood 
the relevant oracle till too late. We have no 
information as to the present to be brought to Zion 
by the Ethiopians after the battle, nor do we know 
the exact force of the prophecy. It may be that 
it refers to an embassy or to a gift for sheltering 
fugitives, but on our present information we cannot 
be sure. It is to be noticed that in verse 4, Isaiah 
predicts Jewish neutrality; and he does so in 
terms which he could not have used before the 
destruction of the Northern Kingdom at a time 
when Israel. which also worshipped the Lord, was 
the ally of Ethiopia. The oracle therefore cannot 
belong to an earlier period. That it is not to be 
dated later appears clearly from the history of the 
following years. As already stated, Ethiopia 
ceased to rule lower Egypt for some years after the 
battle of Raphia. In 713 B.c.z. the monarch 
with whom the Syrian States negotiated was an 
Egyptian, who, as we shall see, was distinct from 
the Ethiopian, and moreover it was they who sent 
to ask for help instead of an embassy’s coming to 
Jerusalem and meeting with a refusal. And in 
702-1 (as indeed in 713) Judah was not neutral, and 
took the initiative in sending to Egypt. Moreover 
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Vi. 


the Ethiopians and Egyptians under Tirhakah 
were late in arriving, so that the battle cannot 
have been before the harvest. Here again we have 
one date and one only that fits all the facts. 

With regard to the translation, two corrections 
must be made in the RV for historical purposes. 
In verse 1 geography and common sense compel 
us to render 339 as “across” in the sense of 
“ astride,” rather than as “ beyond.” The mean- 
ing is given in the words “‘ whose land the rivers 
divide * which exactly describes Ethiopia. And in 
verse 2 we must omit the word “ saying ’’ which 
the Eaglish erroasously inserts. “‘ Go, ye swift 
messengers, &c.,” is Isaiah’s answer to the 
ambassadors. Otherwise it is best for our present 
purposes to adhere to the R.V. “1. Ah, the 
land of the rustling of wings, which is astride the 
rivers of Ethiopia; 2. That sendeth ambassa:lors 
by the sea, even in vessels of papyrus upon the 
waters. Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation tall 
and smooth, to a people terrible from their beginning 
onward; a nation that meteth out and treadeth 
down, whose land the rivers divide! 3. All ye 
inhabitants of the world, and ve dwellers on the 
earth, when an ensign is lifted up on the mountains, 
see ye; and when the trumpet is blown, hear ye. 
4. For thus hath the Lord said unto me, I will be 
still, and I will behold in my dwelling place ; like 
clear heat in the sunshine, like a cloud of dew in the 
heat of harvest. 5. For afore the harvest, when 
the blossom is over, and the flower becometh a 
ripening grape, he shall cut off the sprigs with 
pruning hooks, and the spreading branches shall he 
take away and cut down. 6. They shall be 
left together unto the ravenous birds of the moun- 
tains, and to the beasts of the earth; and the 
ravenous birds shall summer upon them, and all 
the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 7. 
In that time sha!l a present be brought unto the 
Lord of hosts of a people tall and smooth, and from 
a people terrible from their beginning onward; 4 
nation that meteth out and treadeth down, whose 
land the rivers divide, to the place of the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the mount Zion.”’ (Ts. xviii.). 

If. 

The following years were dominated by the 
aggressive and menacing policy of Assyria and the 
efforts of the small States of the West to free them- 
selves from its yoke. In the preceding paragraphs 
we have seen Judah following a course that Isaiah 
inspired or supported. But now he is in opposi- 
tion to the party that prevailed at court. We who 
know the issue are naturally on the side of the 
prophet who clearly saw the relative strength of the 
opposing powers ; but it must be remembered that 
humanity and national feeling were ranged on the 
other side. The world has rarely seen a more 
barbarously inhuman power than Assyria. Its 
triumph may well have appeared to many good 
men to typify the victory of might and materialism 
over idealism and right. We should be wronging 
Hezekiah and his advisers if we wholly overlooked 
the considerations that may have justified their 
action, and withheld our sympathy from their 
point of view. 

In 715 B.c.£. Sargon sent an expedition to Arabia 
to enforce the payment of tribute. ‘“‘ The tribe of 
Khaiapa, which had paid tribute since the reign 
of Tiglath-Pileser III, now refused to do so, and it 
was supported by the tribes of Tamud... 
Ibadidi, and Marsiani.... These were all 
conquered easily and restored to subjection” 
(R. W. Rogers: “ History of Babylonia and 
Assyria,’ 6th Ed., ii, p. 328). 

In about 714 B.c. troubles began in Ashdod. 
Its king Azuri “ planned in his heart to bring no 
more tribute, and sent to the kings of his neighbour- 
hood to stir up enmity against Assyria” (Sargon’s 
General Inscription 90f). Sargon therefore removed 
him and elevated his brother Akhimiti to the 
throne. He was deposed in favour of a Greek 
soldier. Early in 713—as Prof. A. T. Olmstead has 
shown (“ Western Asia in the days of Sargon ”)— 
“the Tartan came to Ashdod when Sargon, the 
king of Assyria, sent him and he fought against 
Ashdod.” Our best inscription, Sargon’s B prism, 
is unfortunately mutilated, but after a lacuna we 
read, “. . . (29) to punish (?) the people of 
Philistia, Judah, Edom, (30) Moab, those who 
live by the sea, and brought tribute and (31) 
presents to Ashur, my lord. (32) Planning 
hostilities to rebel against me, (33) they sent their 
presents to Pir’u (34), king of Egypt, a prince who 
could not help them, that he might set himself 
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(35) ia hostility to ma, they invited him into a 
confederation” (Rogers: “Cuneiform Parallels,” 
p. 330). 

Tais may bo supplemanted by an extract from 
the general inscription :— 

“(101) Yamani [i.e the Greek], who heard 
from afar (102) the approach of my column, fled 
to the borders of Egypt, (103) which lies before 
Meluch. [Ethiopia], and was seen no more. (104) 
Ashdod, Gimtu [Gath], Ashdudimmu (105) I 
b»sieged [and] conquered; I seized as booty his 
wis, his wife, his sons and daughters, (106, 107) 
pssessions and goods, the treasures of his palaces, 
t»zother with the people of his land. (107) Those 
cicies [ took anew, and (108) [ caused to dwell in 
them people of lands, which were the spoil of my 
hands, (109) from the lands of the East. I[ set my 
officers over them, I added them to the people of 
Assyria, they gave obedience ” (Sargon’s General 
Inscription, lines 101-9; Rogers: ‘“ Cuneiform 
Parallels,”’ pp. 328ff). 

“ Over them,”’ writes Olmstead, “ was probably 
placed that Mitinti we meet as king early in the 
reign of Sennacherib” (‘ Western Asia in the 
days of Sargon,” p. 80). 

This and the fate of Gaza in 720 B.c.8. amply 
fulfilled the portion of Isaiah’s Philistine prophecy 
that relates to this reign. At Sargon’s death in 
705 B.c.8. his work had resulted in a condition of 
affairs which is thus summarised by Dr. Hall :— 

“Only Judah and the Pheenician cities still 
preserved a semi-independent position within the 
empire; elsewhere the local rulers had all been 
removed and their territories had been directly 
arnexed to Assyria and were administered by 
Assyrian officials. The boundaries of the empire 
had been rounded off and fixed from Cilicia to the 
Persian Gulf. 
Ancient History of the Near: East,’ 5th Ed., 
p. 480). 

From the facts that we have gathered from the 

monuments we turn to Isaiah. Three of his 
prophecies may properly be assigned to the years 
preceding 713 B.c.8., those dealing with Arabia 
(xxi. 13-17) and Moab (xv. f) and one of the passages 
relating to negotiations with Egypt (xxx. 1-5). 
The reasons are as follow :-— 
The burden upon Arabia prophesies disastrous 
war, with all the prophet’s usual obscurity of 
language, and then continues: “‘ For thus hath 
the Lord said unto me, Within a year, according 
to the years of an hireling, and all the glory of 
Kedar shall fail; and the residue of the number of 
the archers, the mighty men of the children of 
Kedar, shall be few: for the Lord, the God of 
Israel, hath spoken it” (xxi. 15f). ‘“* According 
to the years of an hireling’’ means “ strictly 
reckoned.” We therefore have to look for an 
occasion within Isaiah’s lifetime when Arabia met 
with disaster and Judah’s sympathies were on its 
side. As Judah itself was involved in trouble 
with Assyria two vears later, this is the most likely 
date. Further, the burden of Moab ends with a 
determination of time that employs the same 
unusual phrase. In xv, l-xvi. 12, an old oracle 
is quoted, and then the prophet continues: * This 
is the word that the Lord spake concerning Moab 
in time past. But now the Lord hath spoken, 
saying, Within three years, as the years of an 
hireling, and the glory of Moab shall be brought 
into contempt, with all his great multitude; and 
the remnant shall be very small and of no account ”’ 
(xvi. 13f). That was fulfilled in 713, when for 
once Judah and Moab were in the unusual position 
of being allies and companions in misfortune 
instead of enemies. That would account for 
Isaiah’s attitude in the matter. Both the oracles 
with their determinations of date look as if they 
were written at the same time, and if we assign 
them to 716 _B.c.%.,we shall have exactly met all 
the known facts of the case. In 702 Moab dared 
not resist Assyria. 

Is, xxx. 1-5 is our last passage. ‘“‘ Woe to the 
rebellious children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, 
but not of me; and that cover with a covering, 
but not of my spirit, that they may add sin to sin ; 
that walk to go down into Egypt, and have not 
asked at my mouth; to strengthen themselves in 
the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow 
of Egypt! Therefore, shall the strength of Pharaoh 
be your shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt 
your confusion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
his ambassadors are come to Hanes. They shall 
all be ashamed of a people that cannot profit them, 
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This was the work of Sargon” . 
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that are not an help nor profit, but a shamo, 4, 
also a reproach.”’ 

It is usual to assiga this oracle to 702 bon 
but our period isa more appropriate date. |,, 
Sennachorib’s tims Egypt was in the grasp of , 
great power, Ethiopia. Her troops were too dij,. 
tory to be a match for the Assyrians, and did no: 
come up until all the members of the Egyptian oon. 
federacy had already been put out of action 
Nevertheless they appear to have fought bravely. 
albeit unsuccessfully, in the battle of Eltake), 
where Sennacherib defeated Tirhakah. Such , 
people could not justly be deseribed in the term: 
of verse 5. But in 713 8.0.8. the position wa: 
quite different. The comparison of Sargon’, 
inscriptions quoted above shows that Piru, Kin, 
of Egypt, was a prince who could not help them — 
a close parallel to Isaiah's language—but that he 
was neither identical with the king of Ethiopia 
nor a vassal of his. In fact, the contemporary 
Pharaoh was Bocchoris, a monarch who reigned for 
six years, and was ultimately conquered and 
burnt alive by Shabaka the Ethiopian, about 
712 s.c.e. If he was confronted by a formidable 
great power which was to overwhelm him in the 
following year the contemptuous references of t)) 
Hebrew prophet and the Assyrian historiographe: 
are amply explained. 


iv. 


it remains to eiuctuate and justify the © hrono- 
logical scheme adopted. We know with certainty 
that Nebuchadrezzar Li. reigned from 604-55! 
In the preceding year, however, his father 
Nabopolassar (625-604 B.o.8.), being in tailing 
health, entrusted him with the command of the 
active army. (Berossus, quoted in Josephus, 
Ant. X. xi. §1.) It was as crown prince com- 
manding-in-chief that Nebuchadrezzar fought the 
battle of Carchemish in 605 B.c.£., though in accord- 
ance with the ordinary Hebrew idiom that we have 
already noticed he is called king in Jer. xlvi. 2. 
Hence the Hebrew records sometimes date his 
reign from its official commencement and some- 
times from what was in effect his regency. Thus 
it comes about that Jer. lii. 29 places the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in his 18th year, while 2 K. 
xxv. 8 makes it the 19th. This gives us 587 B.c &. 
as the date of the destruction of the Temple, and 
by simply adding the sum of the reigns of thc 
kings of Judah we find that Hezekiah ascended thie 
throne in 727 B.c.". This is precisely the date that 
we obtained independently from the syachronism 
(sect. 1. above) between the deaths of Tiglath- 
Pileser 1V. and Ahaz. 

There is yet a third line of reasoning that leads 
to the same result. We have seen that the Tartan 
came to Ashdod early in 713 B.c.8., which would be 
in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, and that Judah 
then suffered at the hands of Assyria. Now in 
2 K. xviii. 13 this date, the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, is attached to Sennacherib’s expedition 
of 702. That is clearly impossible, for the whole 
of the later chronology to the fall of the Temple 
and the synchronism between the deaths of Ahaz 
and Hezekiah rule it out. Moreover, we should 
have to suppose that the editor of Kings did not 
know in whese reign Samaria fell, for he tells us 
most distinctly that Hezekiah was on the throne 
of Judah (9ff.). A very simple hypothesis, 
however, removes all difficulties. The date given 
is that of the first Assyrian expedition against 
Hezekiah in 713, which was a very small affair. 
The following narrative relates to the great cam- 
paign of Sennacherib in 702-1, and then with the 
words “ in those days” (xx. 1) the story of Heze- 
kiah’s fourteenth year is resumed. Our edition 
of the books of Kings cannot be earlier than the 
first year of Evil-merodach, to which there is « 
reference in xxv. 27—#i.e., 561 B.0.B., and may be 
much later. Presumably the editor did not 
realise that there had been two Assyrian exped)- 
tions against Hezekiah, and took the narrative of 
the Tartan’s campaign which must have originally 
followed the date to be another account of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion. Accordingly, while retaining 
the date, he substituted the story of the later war 
for its original context through supposing that 
there had been only one great crisis in the relation* 
of the countries. The chronology of Kings '* 
certainly full of difficulties, but with this one little 
conjecture, which arises naturally from the facts, 
it becomes watertight for the last 140 years of the 
kingdom of Judah. 
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ANGLO-JEWRY AND THE LAW. 


it has long been an accepted fact that the Jews 


in England have amply justified the conferring 


upon them of the privileges of full and equal rights 
of free citizenship, by their adequate and more 
than adequate fulfilment of the obligations which 
fall upon them as the logical and natural corollary 
of their acquisition and possession of rights equal 
to those enjoyed by their fellow-citizens. 

Whether we look to the victories of war or of 
peace, of the arts and sciences, or of the commercial 
and industrial spheres, their record is invariably 
at least as high and fine as that of their non- 
Jewish fellow-citizens. 

Above all, they have well and truly performed 
their tasks in the learned professions, where the 
opportunities of rendering public service are 80 
great; neither have they been deterred from 
engaging in such activities by the scanty prospects 
of financial reward held out by the professions. 

In these days, when it is becoming ever more 
fashionable to attribute to Jews in general habits 
of lawlessness and a passionate desire to subvert 
the established order of civilised communities, it 
is perhaps well to consider the part Jews have 
played in England in relation to the law of the land. 
Have they contributed their due quota to the 
ranks of administrators and officers of the law, on 
the one hand, and have they, on the other hand, 
exhibited a record of an unduly high proportion 
of the law-breakers of the realm ? 

Let us first consider the Jewish record in regard 
to their achievements in the legal profession. 

It must be confessed that neither in point of the 
numbers engaged in this profession nor in respect 
of the heights therein attained, is our record quite 
80 conspicuously good as it is in the other learned 
professions and publicservices. Nor are the reasons 
for this far to seek. 

The Jew is abundantly endowed with those 
qualities of intellect which are requisite for success 
in legal practice—the ability and the will to thread 
one’s way through the labyrinthine maze which 
is the product of modern social, economic, and 
industrial conditions ; to present one’s views and 
the ideas of others with persuasive eloquence and 


 oratorical wit; to be ever ready to adapt one’s 


tactics of offence and defence to the changing 
fortunes of the battles of brain pitted against 
brain. Moreover, the Jews are the people of the 
Law; their traditional training and educational 
system is eminently legalistic, providing them, 
inter alia, with as valuable an introduction to 
modern jurisprudential science as Roman Law 
itself. 

Unfortunately, even when equipped with the 
highest order of intellectual attainments, few men 
achieve a high or indeed any position in the legal 
world, unless they be assisted in the climb by 
capital, socially influential connections, abundant 
leisure, and infinite patience. These conditions 
obtain in the profession throughout the civilised 
world, intensified, however, in England where 
legal circles are still, as they have always been, the 
exclusive spheres of the aristocracy and pluto- 
cracy. 

At the very outset of his career in the Law, the 
student is faced with heavy financial outlay. 
If he aspires to become a solicitor he must pay a 
Government stamp duty of £80, and a heavy 
premium for the privilege of becoming an articled 
clerk to @ solicitor under whom he is to gain his 
practical experience of the work of his profession, 
for a period of five years, during which time he 
receives no remuneration. If he aspires to the Bar 
he must pay some £50 or more by way of entrance 
fees to one of the Inns of Court (which are the 
colleges entrusted with the training, education, and 
discipline of Bar students) and must pay a further 
£150 to his Inn, or provide sureties for the payment 
of that sum. 

In both branches of the profession, though the 
student is not compelled to spend his student days 
in London, he is heavily handicapped if he do not 
do so, at any rate in the case of a Bar student ; 
in any event, examinations are held in London 
alone. 


I—The Legal Profession. 
By W. Summerfield. 


When he has at length passed his final examina- 
tion, the student must again pay heavy fees for 
the privilege of being granted a licence to practise; 
in the case of the Bar student, these amount to 
about £150, and there is # further payment of 100 
guineas for the privilege of being allowed to read 
in the chambers of a practising barrister. Add 
the cost of books and so forth, and it is obvious 
that the education of a lawyer is a very expensive 
matter. 


These difficulties and obstacles comprised in the 
expensiveness of a legal career, do, of course, beset 
the non-Jewish student too, but there is this note- 
worthy difference between him and the Jewish 
student ; the former is almost invariably drawn 
from the upper and middle classes of society, the 
latter almost invariably from the lower or poorer 
classes of the community. 

Hence many Jewish students bent on a pro- 
fessional career who, if given the choice, would 
be glad of the opportunity of reading law, turn to 
medicine or some other branch of learning, where 
a student may, as a rule, meet his financial liabilities 
with @ comparatively slender purse, and pursue 
his course of studies at a local university or college 
near his own home. } 

Furthermore, @ student does not as a rule begin 
his specialised legal studies until after he has 
completed @ university course in some genera 
subjects; and even after he has completed his 
course of academic legal training, he must spend 
some years acquiring practical experience of his 
vocation ; even when qualified to practise in every 
respect, he cannot expect to receive any appre- 
ciable return on his outlay by way of professional 
earnings for a still further period of years, for even 
though many be called, few indeed are chosen. 

Another important factor operating as a serious 
obstacle in the path of the would-be legal practi- 
tioner, is the matter of the social standing of the 
aspirant. This presents difficulties to almost every 
young Jewish lawyer—to all in fact save those few 
who are scions of families established in England 
for some generations. For, in the first place, there 
is the not unnatural reluctance of the client, pro- 
fessional or lay, to entrust his private and con- 
fidential business to a stranger—and every Jew is 
in some measure a foreigner to the non-Jew, 
citizen natural-born though he be of the British 
Empire—to be reckoned with. Secondly, even 
though the client be willing to entrust his affairs 
into the hands of a Jewish lawyer, the lawyer will 
be unknown to the client unless both move in the 
same social sphere, and the most important legal 
work necessarily comes from clients in the higher 
walks of life. Thirdly, in no other profession does 
personality count for so much’; it matters nothing, 
for example, to the client who desires to build 
himself a house, whether the architect whose pro- 
fessional services he would utilise has a pleasing 
or impressive presence and address, or whether the 
accountant who is to audit his books can acquit 
himself creditably when matched in a public contest 
of wits with another. Fourthly, a legal practitioner, 
unlike, for example, a medical practitioner, cannot 
confine his activities within a particular set; 4 
Jewish medical practitioner may, if he so desire, 
practise in a purely Jewish district, but a lawyer 
must necessarily carry on his work among (and 
against) other members of the profession. These 
two last-mentioned considerations militate against 
the success of a Jewish lawyer, unless by conviction 
or upbringing he be, to some extent at any rate, 
assimilated.” 

Nevertheless, Jewish perseverance and ability 
being what they are, it occasions no surprise to 
learn that, in spite of all obstacles, Jews have 
succeeded in furnishing more than their proportion 
of populationgwould appear to warrant to the 
greatness of the English Law and the legal pro- 
fession. 


It is related of Lord Reading that, in reply to a. 


young man who sought his advice as to what 
qualities were requisite for success at the Bar, he 
stated: “‘ The qualities required are three ; first, 


high animal spirits ; secondly, high animal spirits ; 
thirdly, high animal spirits; and if in addition 
® young man will equip himself with a little know- 
ledge of English law I do not think that will unduly 
impede his progress”; and, perhaps, it is to his 
high animal spirits that we may attribute such 
success as the Jew has attained in the Law. 

From such statistics as are available it is clear 
that our record in the law is no mean one; never- 
theless, our community is by no means so pre- 
eminent as it is, for example, in medical science, 
both in England and in other communities through- 
out the world. 

The following sections constitute the legal pro- 
fession: (1) Judges; (2) Law Officers of the Crown 
and members of the permanent Civil Service in its 
legal departments; (3) King’s Counsel; — (4) 
Barristers ; (5) Solicitors (including Commissioners 
for Oaths and Notaries); (6) Jurists (or so-called 
academic lawyers). 

(1) Judges are of various grades: (a) Lord 
Chancellor, (6) Lord Chief Justice, (c) Lord Justice 
of Appeal and Master of the Rolls, (¢) Judge of the 
High Court, (e) County Court Judge, (f) Recorder, 
(g) Stipendiary Magistrate. 

(1) (a) Our community has never produced a Lord 
Chancellor-—indeed, it is still doubtful whether a 
Jew is not disqualified by his religion from holding 
this, the highest, judicial post in the realm. (It 
may be interesting to note that the wife of one of the 
most famous Lord Chancellors of modern times— 
Lord Lyndhurst—was a Jewess, and that Lord 
Lyndhurst was one of the foremost protagonists 
of the cause of Jewish Emancipation in England, 
himself introducing several successive Bills in the 
House of Lords having for their object the removal 
of Jewish civil disabilities.) 

(6) Lord Reading attained the position of Lord 
Chief Justice of England, being the only Jew to 
do so. 

(c) There are no Jewish Lord Justices of Appeal, 
neither are there any Jewish (d) Judges of the High 
Court, or (¢) of the County Court. 

(f) There are 119 Recorders in England, of whom 
two are Jews—viz., Mr. A. M. Langdon, K.C. 
(Recorder of Salford), and Mr. 8. H. Emanuel, 
K.C. (Recorder of Winchester). 

(g) There is but one Jewish, Stipendiary Magis- 
trate. Mr. L. A. Symmons holds that office as 
one of the Metropolitan Magistrates; there are 
twenty-five such magistrates in the Metropolis. 

The most famous of all Masters of the Rolls in 
modern times, however, was @ Jew, the late Sir 
George Jessel. 

(2) Lord Reading, as Sir Rufus Isaacs, held 
the office of Attorney-General, being the first Jew 
to occupy the post. Mr. Arthur Stiebel, Presi- 
dent of the Jewish Board of Guardians, holds high 
office as one of the Registrars of the Supreme 
Court [Bankruptcy and Companies (Winding-up)}. 

(3) There are seven King’s Counsel out of a total 
of about three hundred—viz., Messrs. D. L. Alex, 
ander, B. A. Cohen, 8. H. Emanuel, H. H. Haldin, 
H. 8. Q. Henriques, A. M. Langdon, Sylvain Mayer. 
This is, of course, a higher proportion of Jewish 
as against non-Jewish “ silks ” relatively to the pro- 
portion of the Jewish to the non-Jewish popula- 
tion. 

(4) and (5) It is difhicult to estimate the numbers 
of Jewish barristers and solicitors; in the pro- 
vinces there are but few, and even in London, other 
than those already mentioned under (3) above, 
there are not nearly so many eminent practitioners 
as could be desired. No doubt Jews have pro- 
vided their due quota and more, but not nearly so 
many a8 would be forthcoming if more favourable 
conditions attended entry into the profession. 

The lack of Jewish lawyers enjoying the confi- 
dence of Jewish clients is often exhibited when 
non-Jews are entrusted with Jewish * causes ’’— 
é.g., in the recent Shechita action tried before Mr. 
Justice Acton at the Liverpool Assizes (which the 
learned Judge described as eminently the type of 
dispute that ought to be settled by Jews), only 
one of the counsel engaged was a Jew. 
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(6) Jurists, as opposed to legal practitioners, are 
those lawyers who conceatrate their activities not 
upon a forensic career, but (a) upon teaching law 
at the universities or colleges of law, or (6) writing 
legal text-books or compiling legal records and 
reports ; their influence upon the development of 
legal science is considerable. A jurist is, of course. 
often in addition, a practising lawyer. "a 

In this department of law the Jewish record is 
@ particularly proud one; one may instance a 
few names as showing that Jews have contributed 
and are contributing their due share and more to 
legal learning. One of the most famous of all 
legal text-books is Benjamin on Sales—the work 
of one of the most remarkable English lawyers of 
the last century, who became an English barrister 
after a long and varied career in America. (f 


outstanding merit, too, was the rT of the late 
Arthur Cohen, Q.C. 

Prof. Coleman Phillipson, A., ELL.D., 
Litt.D., we have one of the most versatile of legal 
editors of the day. 

Mr. C. M. de Picciotto and Mr. Norman Bentwich 
are well-known authorities on International Law ; 
and Prof. Oppenheim, of Cambridge, who died 
recently, left an enduring mark on this important 
branch of legal studies. 

Mr. Herman Cohen, the learned editor of Cox’s 
Criminal Reports, is the author of numerous 
standard works, including a recently re-edited and 
ever-popular book on the “ Spirit of our Laws,”’ 
which outlines in non-technical language, so far 
as possible, the English legal system; of its kind, 
it is probably the best book published in English, 
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helpful to the layman, as well as the lawyer. 

Mr. H. 8. Q. Henriques, K.C., has devoted my.), 
learning to the treatment of English law as spe... 
ally affecting Jews. 

Mr. Bertram Jacobs is“a recognised authori: 
on the law of banking. 

Mr. B. A. Cohen, K.C., Mr. A. M. Langdo), 
K.C., and Mr. Sylvain Mayer, K.C., are auth... 
of standard works which have attained the 4). 
tinction of numerous editions. Several Jew).) 
names appear also in the list of eminent cont; 
butors to “ Halsbury’s Laws of England "— ;) 
most noteworthy and authoritative compilati,,,, 
of English Law. 

At the universities, too, Jewish lawyers a). 
jurists occupy high position, notably the prese); 
Reader in Roman Law in the University of Oxfor:). 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
Jewish Traditions of Writing History. 


In the preface to the first volume of “ THE 
BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY (Maemillan), the 
editors, Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake, declared the general purpose of their under- 
taking to be the study and, so far as possible, the 
explanation of the Beginnings of Christianity. 
Before, however, attempting to reconstruct this 
history they believed it necessary to study “ The 
Acts of the Apostles ” in the light of the results of 
modern criticism. In the second volume, just 
issued, they have endeavoured to deal with the 
difficult questions of the composition and author- 
ship of Acts, and the history of their treatment by 
other critics. They begin by dealing in the first 
part with the Greek and Jewish traditions of 
writing history, which must necessarily, by their 
points of affinity with Acts, modify our estimate of 
the book as a record of events. 


The tradition of historical writing among the 
Jews is adequately represented, in a series of docu- 
ments some of. which overlap the others, in the 
Bible, in the Apocrypha, and in Josephus. In 
these books each writer makes use of the material 
provided by his predecessor, and the beginning of 
the process is hidden; for even the earliest of 
the books which have come down to us depend on 
sources no longer extant. The critical study of the 
earlier historical books has revealed that there were 
several documents employed in the composition 
of their history. 
Samuel as a single example there is an allusion, 
as in Joshua, to a “ book of Jasher.”’ and lists of 
David's wives, ministers, and warriors obviously 
copied from possibly official sources. Both in the 
Second Book of Samuel, and also in the First Book 
of Kings, poems and sayings and prayers are 
introduced to illuminate the narrative. 


A little later there is an elaborate example of the 
employment of sources and the introduction of 
literary devices in the work of the Chronicler, 
including the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Still 
later, in the First Book of Maccabees, there is 
opportunity for studying a later Jewish com- 
position designedly written in biblical style. . Of 


this the first chapters are specially important as 


resembling the historical style and religious tone of 
the prophetic writers. These deal with the story 
of the Syrian persecution, begun by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the career of Judas Maccabaeus. 
It is possible to check the correctness of what is 
here stated by using the Second Book of Maccabees, 
an independent work. Finally, these historical 
books became the basis of the Antiquities of 
Josephus, who has treated them with a freedom 
which may supply a clue to other contemporary 
literary compositions. 

As already stated, with the Books of the Macca- 
bees ends the list of the canonical and deutero- 
canonical histories of the Jews, but the whole 
task was taken up once more and rewritten for 
Greek readers by Josephus, who had witnessed the 
terrible ruin of the theocratic state of Judah. For 
the student of the New Testament also, and 
especially of Acts, the methods of Josephus are of 
primary importance, for though trained as a Jew 


To take the Second Book of . 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


he subsequently acquired a Greek education, as 
did probably the writer of Acts. Though the 
sources which Josephus used for the later part of 
his history are unknown or lost, for the earlier 
portion they are preserved in the Bible and 
Apocrypha. The historian may have little to 
learn from his retelling of the story, but the student 
of literary methods has no more valuable source of 
information. 


Josephus was apparently acquainted with a text 
resembling the First Book of Esdras with the inter- 
polations, and with our book of Nehemiah, and he 
evidently was well informed in general history. 
for he changes the names of the Persian kings 
which appear in the two Ezra documents, viz. :- 
Cyrus [Ahasuerus], Artaxerxes, Darius, and intro 
duces the name of Cambyses. 


As the story of the Maccabees is retold by 
Josephus, it is possible to see how one narrative 
can be checked by another. It is also interesting 
to observe how Josephus, who wrote in Greek, 
uses the First Book of Maccabees, originally 
written in Hebrew, as his method throws a light on 
the possible employment by the author of Acts 
of Aramaic sources or their translations. Josephus 
follows the First Book of Maccabees fairly closely, 
but here and there he adds to the narrative and 
occasionally makes a material alteration. 


The speech of Mattathias on his deathbed may 
serve as an example to make clear the method of 
Josephus in adding to or altering the narrative. 
In I. Maccabees the patriotism is biblical. The 
dying priest exhorts his sons to be zealous for the 
aw, and to give their lives for the Covenant. 
He reminds them of Abraham, Joseph, Phineas, 
Joshue, Caleb, David. Elijah, the Three Children, 
and Daniel. Finally, he recommends them to 
take Simon as their counsellor and Judas as their 
leader in war. Josephus gives the speech a totally 
different aspect. He concludes with the advice 
about Simon and Judas; but he makes Mattathias 
exhort his sons to preserve the customs of their 
country, and to recover the ancient form of govern- 
ment. Mattathias is represented as philosophising 
on the subject of immortality. ‘‘ Your bodies,” 
he remarks, “‘ are mortal and subject to fate; but 
they receive a sort of immortality by the remem- 
brance of what actions they have done.” Josephus 
obviously had before him the speech as given in 
Maccabees, but thought it unsuitable for his public. 


The rededication of the Temple after its pro- 
fanation by Antiochus Epiphanes in I. Maccabees is 
obviously copied by Josephus with a few significant 
variations. The date, 25 Kislev in the 148th 
year, is givenin both, only Josephus adds the name 
of the Macedonian month Apelleus and the Olym- 
piad. He condenses the narrative by omitting 
some of the ritual details, but he adds that the 
annual feast then instituted was called the Feast 
of Lights. 


Josephus gives an abbreviated account of the 
negotiations between Judas and the Romans. He 
omits the description of the Republic as it is given 


in Maccabees. The copy of the treaty with Rome 


is condensed, and made far less difficult to under. 
stand; and Josephus adds a subscription saying 
that it was written by Eupolemus, son of John. 
and by Jason, the son of Eleazar, when Judo: 
was High Priest of the nation, and Simon his 
brother, general of the armies. Just before 
Josephus had remarked that the people had elected 
Judas as High Priest, whereas 1. Maccabees implies 
that the first of the family to hold the office was 
Jonathan. 


Josephus sometimes either supplements or 
corrects I. Maccabees. He relates an Embassy of 
the Samaritans to Antiochus Epiphanes, expressing 
their readiness to apostatise and to dedicate their 
temple on Gerizim to Zeus Hellenius, quoting 
documents ; he gives the name of the officer slain by 
Mattathias as Apelles; he acknowledges that 
Judas was defeated by Nicanor at Caphar Salama, 
whereas I. Maccabees certainly implies that there 
was a Jewish victory. 

A comparison of Josephus with Greek and Jewish 
methods of writing history thus shows how in 
him the two streams of tradition flowed toget hr. 
It remains to be decided how far or when he was 
influenced by the one or the other. The same is 
probably true of his contemporary, the writer of 
Luke and Acts. Here, too, the question is still 
unsettled, and the editors of The Beginninys 
Christianity,” are anxious to state as emphatically 
as possible their conviction that much more can be 
done by considering how far Luke was Greek and 
how far Jewish in his methods of writing. 


The chapter on “The Internal Evidence of 
Acts,” written by the editors themselves, is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable. Dr. Foakes Jack- 
son and Dr. Kirsopp Lake recognise the importance 
of C. C. Torrey’s contribution to the source criticism 
of Acts. Torrey contends that Acts i.—xv. is 
the careful translation by the writer of sections of 
an Aramaic document written by a Christian of 
Jerusalem. The editors are of opinion that so far 
as the evidence for an Aramaic original is concerned 
Torrey does not seem to be finally answered by his 
critics. An example of Torrey’s argument is 
supplied by Acts iii., 16: “‘ And by faith in his 
name hath his name made this man strong.” The 
impossibility of any satisfactory explanation 
of this passage is notorious, but it is easily explained 
if it be translated into unpointed Aramaic. The 
translator had before him the same letters 75 © 
which he had immediately before correctly read as 
‘‘his name,” and it did not occur to him that in the 
second place the 4 aly should be read differently 
vocalised as “ put” or “ made him.” The revised 
translation would ees be simple: “ And by faith 
in his name hath He made this man strong.” 

A full judgment cannot yet be pronounced on 
this comprehensive work so ably planned and edited 
by Dr. Foakes Jackson and Dr. Kirsopp Lake. 
The final verdict must be suspended until the 
completion of the series of volumes to be devoted to 
& vast subject. But, in the meantime, the editors 
deserve high praise for the excellent discretion they 
are displaying in the organisation of scholarship 
for the achievement of their great enterprise. 
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I will sing of our Vision, 

The Infinite, the God-given, 

The boundless beholding the untrammeiled, 

The free roaming the generous Eternal, 

Which never stinteth and, being unlimited 

Recedes without withdrawal : 

The eye, gazing upon the spirit, 

Passeth the confines of sight. 

The eye, bound to matter, 

Is an orb darkened by death 

And transmuted by changes and season. 

But the vision and inspiration of our forebears 

Have not died and their majestic names 

Resound as thunder in the keep of high mountains. 

The Lord spake unto Abraham, our father, 

In the plains of Mamre. 

The Lord spake unto Jacob and sent him forth 
from Laban. 

This Jacob, in the watches of the night, 

Was called by His Voice, saying: “ Jacob, Jacob,” 
and answered -: “ Here am I.” | 

Manifold times, God was seen in moving signs 

By Moses, His servant. 

He beheld Him in the bush that burned with 
unknown flames at Horeb, 

And in the pillar of smoke and of fire, 

Looming tremendously, 

Amazing the dukes of Mizraim, the princes of 
Succoth. 

He was manifested in the Tables written by that 
Ineffable Finger, 

In the Glory, that passed when he was in the cleft 
of the rock 

And in the Hand, that touched him, 

Whilst abiding with His Supreme Magnificence, 

Which rested in a cloud on the tabernacle by vada 

And was lighted with strange lamps by night. . 

His whirlwind enveloped Elijah 

In the chariot of fire with its horsemen. 

Isaiah, the son of Amos, beheld many visions 

From the oaks of Bashan to the ships of Tarshish, 

And his tongue was varied as the tongue of the sea. 

Jeremiah, the seer of our tears, 

Wept into the ears of Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel beheld the living creatures 

Lifting their shiny wheels into the blue, 

Burnished with terrible amber, 

Whose wings were as the noise of great waters, 


The Sephira period between Passover and Pente- 
cost is one of sorrowful memories in the Jewish 
calendar. During the major part of that period 
the voine of joy and gladness, of bride and bride- 
groom is muffled in the Jewish camp, and many a 
Minhag, symbolic of mourning, is observed by the 
pious. For not only is this period reminiscent of 
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And God spake to him, saying: “ Thou 


man.” 

Daniel cried of the feast of Belshazzar ; 

Wanton hands defiled the holy vessels, 

But his eyes interpreted the writing on the wall, 

Whose flame waxed red with the doom of Babilu. 

Amos, amid the rude herdmen of Tekoa, 

Beheld the deep devoured by fire. 

Zechariah communed with angels among the myrtle- 
trees. 

He saw the measure of Jerusalem 

And learned that the tireless eyes of the Lord 

The eyes of Vision— 

Run to and fro through the whole earth. 

Unto Joshua spake the Lord, 

And the strait walls of Jericho fell and were not. 

Unto Gideon, strong of thew and sinew, 

The Lord appeared at Jehovah-Shalom, 

Wherefore he went forth unto the arméd hosts 

And there was lamentation amid the sons of 
Midian. 

Unto Manoah came an angel who ascended before 
his eyes. 

Samuel was called in the silence of the darkened 
shrine, 

When a youth and simple. 

Unto Solomon the Voice spake twice, 

And because of its command, 

David raised his altar upon the threshing-floor of 
the Jebusite. 

These were your ancestors, O Dreamers of the 
Ghetto ! 

It is small wonder that ye have mused 

Through the ages and survived mysteriously, 

Impervious to the clatter of a hundred Jerichos, 

Unseared by the fall of many Assyrias : 

For on such dreams were ye founded. 

If the burdens of Nineveh and Egypt 

Have lain heavily upon your shoulders, 

Hath not their price been your livelihood % 

Hath not the labourer received his hire 

In this maund of deathless vision and inspiréd 
calls ? 

These are victories, whereof every whit 

Is laid upon the foundations 

Of the assured Immortal Spirit, 

Which fade not from vainglorious tablatures 


SEPHIRA STRAINS.* 
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son of 


the plague in the Talmudic days, the age of Rabbi 
Akiba, but with it synchronise also some of Israel’s 
sufferings in the Middle Ages, more particularly in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the times of 
the Crusades. 

An echo of these national misfortunes is con- 
tained in the special Piyyutim introduced into the 
liturgy of the six Sabbaths following the Festival 
of Passover. They embody the strains of Israel's 
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ISRAEL'S VISION: A SONG 


As the battles of arrogant conquerors 

Who aspiréd for earth, the grave of bodies, 

Not for Heaven, the Paradise of souls. 

Do ye image the words ye read ? 

Do ve read the names rightly 

Of Habbakuk and Malachi, Nahum and Zephaniah 

And the matchless, blazing galaxy 

Of their prophetic brethren ? 

Can ve visualise their vision ? 

Can ve even sense them ? 

Their utter aloofness from all that is vile in this 
world, 

Their rhapsodic rapture in divine absorption, 

Their nearness to the crux and core of the riddle, 

When their hands touched the Key in the Door 

And their eyes saw the Light behind the Vail ? 

O bearers of all stately names, 

Carry them well to-day, 

For they were thrilled by that consecrated Breath 

In the chronicled past ! 

Can ye even pre-conceive that Voice 

Which stirred your fathers, pouring clean from 
Heaven 

As a plummet falls ? 

An ineffable, irresistible Cadence 

Toned in musics whereof none know, 

Attuned to the myriad sounds of creation, 

Yet distinct in its sovranty over them. 

And this Voice which was ere the first dawn, 

Which called and whereunto Light answered, 

That held the elements in leash and abated the 
Flood, 


For which the universes run as hounds across 


fields, 
Spake to our mortal fathers by their littl human 
names. 


‘Strive to imagine it, seek to perceive it, 


Even if its stupendous miracle elude the labyrinths 
of the harassed brain... . 
. He spake thus unto our fathers, Our God, 
Our Lord of Hosts. : 
He spake with a Voice and He inspired with a 
Vision. 
O Prince Israel, thou proud one, 
Thy blood right, thy birthright 
Are set in the stars of the night. 
Raise up thy head and sing : 
Behold thy heritage of old and rejoice ! 


bitter Golus cry. They reflect at the same time 
also his great national yearning, and his burning 
hope for the “ Geulah,” the final national deliver- 
ance. 

There was a time when these Piyyutim with 
their melancholy melody were recited in most 


Synagogues, and the Chazan by fitting intonation — 


helped the Congregents to appreciate the general 
contents, even if they could not understand the full 


w 


q 
villi. 


Ze) 


literal meaning of the Hebrew original. The weird 
pathetic notes sufficed to attune the minds of the 
worshippers to the historic significance of these 
liturgic compositions. In the Great Shool their 
recital has never been suspended, and the late Mr. 
Hast’s chanting of them attracted many a devout 
worshipper from different parts of the Metropolis. 
The same must be true of other places of worship, 
But in many Synagogues these Sephira Piyyutim 
have shared the fate of the liturgic compositions 
associated with the other seasons of the year. Now, 
however, with the revival of interest in the Hebrew 
language, the awakening of the national and historic 
consciousness among the Jewish people and the 
realisation, in view of the Jewish position in Eastern 
Europe, and the general fluctuating conditions in 
other lands, that the mingled strains of sorrow and 
hope in these poems have after all more than an 
antiquarian interest, a reintroduction of this series of 
Piyyutim might possibly take place. And apart 
from other reasons they would supply an element 
of variety into the service to counter the complaints 
against the fixed nature of our liturgy. 

The Sephira Piyyutim are not alone historic in 
their contents, but poetic in expression and soul 
inspiring in their conception. This applies to the 
Ahabah, Zulat and Geulah (1) which find a place in 
each of the six Sabbath groups. In form and 
structure they belong to the simpler type of 
medieval Jewish sacred poetry. They partake 
more of the nature of the Selichah. They are not so 
laden with the difficulties of acrostic, rhyme; and 
Midrashic allusion. They are practically free 
from the deeper obscurities of language and thought 
which have made many of the Piyyutim a target 
for attack bv leading authorities. 


The Zulat Piyyutim of the Sephira period reflect 
more intimately the cry of oppression and martyr- 
dom. Whilst bemoaning generally the sad lot of 
Israel, their particular theme are the cruel persecu- 
tions during the age of the Crusades. The events 
referred to must have come within the knowledge 
or possibly even the personal experience of these 
Payetanim, and helped to inspire their mournful 
muse. For these authors, Isaac bar Shalom, 
Simeon b. Isaac of Mayence, Joseph b. Samuel 
Tob Elem (Bonfils) of Limoges, Ephraim b. Isaac of 
Regensburg, and Samuel b. Jehudah Hacohen 
lived during or close to the period of the Crusades. 

Thus in the Zulat of the first Sabbath after Pass- 
over Isaac bar Shalom refers explicitly to the 
general persecutions of the year 1147 
Pw"), a series of massacres which followed like a 
sister sorrow AMM PX AVY upon those of 1096, 
and which are known as AN AM. He makes 
special allusion to the martyrdoms of a particular 
Congregation on the twentieth of Nisan of that 
year, the anniversary of the day, as the Payetan 
adds, when according to tradition, the daring 
Nachson ben Aminadab with a cry of prayer upon 
his lips had leaped into the boisterous waters of the 


Red Sea, and led the way for Israel to pass from the _ 


grip of Egyptian darkness towards the land of 
Light and the life of Liberty (2). 

Again, in the Zulat of the Sabbath preceding 
the Feast of Weeks, the Payetan Samuel makes 
reference to the persecutions carried out at the 


instigation of Peter the Hermit in 1095 at the 


French town of Clermont, the ‘‘ Mountain of 
Light,” which he bitterly calls the “Corner of 
Darkness.” 
Exulting in their heathen gods they came 
O Clermont, how thou didst belie thy name ! 
For “ Lo there was a horror dark and great! ” 
(Gen. xv., 12). 
He alludes also to the massacres which occurred 
in 1096 at Worms on the first of Sivan and at 
Mayence, styled the “ Menorah of pure Gold,” on 
the third of that month, the first of the three days 
of Hagbalah. 
The Feast of Pentecost was close 
There came upon me countless woes 
Loosed by the fury of our foes. 
But the sorrowful strains of these Zulat Piyyutim 
are also more general in character. A moan be- 
wailing Israel’s life-long sufferings runs through the 


(1) The Ahabah is inserted in the “ Ahabah Rabbah,” 
second benediction pasceting the Shema of the morning 
prayer ; the Zulat is rted in the benediction following the 
Shema, and is so called from the keywords “En Elohim 
Zulatecha “; the Geulah is also inserted after the Shema 
before the Shemone Esre in the benediction “ Goel Yisrael.” 


(2) Vide Landshut Amude Hoabodah, p. 127. 


the 


stanzas of each of these poems, a lament which 
breaks out at intervals with peculiar poignancy in 
a cleverly adapted Biblical verse which serves as 
single or recurrent poetic refrain, 
Thy flock—Thine own—doth melt away, 
But backward we shall never stray; 
“© shepherd Thou the flocks that are destined 
for the slaughter ” (Zech. xi., 4) (3). 
Relentlessly my pious saints are crushed, 
Who face the flames to keep their souls 
untouched ; 
“The plowers plowed upon my back” (Ps. 
129, 3) (4) 
Behold the nation likened to a dove, 
Thy children, sons of fathers tried in love, 
Are now “ Thine ox slain before Thine eyes ” 
(Deut. 28, 31). 
Look from on high and with Compassion see 
The sacrifice Thy people bring to Thee ; 
“ Stand by Thy burnt-offering” (Num. 23, 3) (5), 


Yet amidst these bodily sufferings Israel's sou! 
soared aloft and over above the cry of physica! 
anguish rose the note of yearning for national! 
redemption. 

This higher note which sanctified Israel's sorrows 
is reflected even in the Zulat poems. 

As drowning men cling to a m 
To Thy embrace thus clings my soul; 

“ Saying of the joiningit is good ” (Is. 41, 7) (6). 

But these strains of hope are more pronounced in 
the Ahabah and Geulah Piyyutim. There are five 
Ahabah Piyyutim in our Sephira liturgy, composed 
by the Payetanim Joseph, Meshullam b. Moshe bar 
Nathan, Eleazar, Menahem b. Jacob, called also R. 
Menahem of Worms, “ Teacher, Preacher and 
Poet ” who died in 1203 and was burned in Worms, 
and Isaac b. R. Judah. For the second Sabbath a 
Meorah Piyyut takes the place of the Ahabah and 
is the work of Samuel Cohen. 

The Ahabah has the touch of mysticism. It is 
the ladder joining heaven to earth. It expresses the 
longing for a renewal of the ancient love, the re- 
forging of the bond of union between God, His 


people and the Land. It assumes the form of a _ 


dialogue between God and His chosen : 

“My God” 28, “My Strong One” SI's, 
“My Beloved” "15, are the recurrent invocations 
of Israel in the V@rjous Ahabahs. 

My People ” My awe-inspiring one ” 
(7) “ My peculiar treasure” are the 
Divine responses. 

The Ahabah is written in regular strophes. It 
is more allusive in style than the Zulat. There is 
also & great deal of effective play upon words. The 
Biblical Mosaic forms an important part in its 
compositions and much meaning is compressed into 
Biblical phrases, which round off every stanza. 

“ Unto Thee I lift, up mine eyes ” (Ps. 123, 1) (8) 

“ Spread Thou Thy protecting robe or wing over 
Thine handmaid ” (Ruth 3, 9) (9) 


“ For the right of inheritance is Thine” (Jer. 
32, 8) (10) 


are among the Biblical refrains which the Payetan 
puts into the mouth of Israel. 

“I have regarded the prayer of the destitute 
(Ps. 102, 18) (11). 


“ Many waters cannot quench this love ” (Cant. 
8, 7) (12). 


“ And now it is true that I am a (Goel) near 
kinsman ” (Ruth 3, 12) (13). 


“(I will gather thee) unto the place which I have 
prepared ”’ (Ex, 23, 20) (14). 

“ Behold I have seen a son of Jesse ” (I. Sam. 
16, 18) (15).” 
are among the final Biblical lines which complete 
the stanzas embodying the divine reply. 

The following selections will give an indication 
of the style and subject matter. The first selection, 
a paraphrase, is especially marked in the Hebrew 
by a play upon words :— 


(3) Zulat iv. 


(12) In Ahabah 3. 
13) In Ahabah 6. 
14) Ahabah 6. 
(is) Ahabah 6. 


My God, Withheld from freedom and 
sorrows 
1 live a life in endless exile spent, 
Unhelped and helpless 
betrayed, 
Men send me exiled, but none s«),.. 
me aid. 
Unmoved all see my wandering, «... 
my shame, 
No nation rises save to tell »). 
blame, | 
“ Where is that hope of thine ° 
in scorn they say, 
But I, undaunted still, repeat ea: }, 


day, 
My lot is Thy Law, Thou art 
rock and stay.” ‘DMD ‘AD 


(Ps. 91, 2). 


My God ‘798%! Nigh unto death through love of 
Thee 

For Thee my spirit yearns, 
My fortune is a care to none, 

And in my heart a fire burns, 
My holy mount lies desolate, 

And I once beautiful 
In holy habitation, now 

Nestless, taste sorrow to the fu//. 
(Ps. 119, 115) (16). 


My beloved “1!1! To thee I flee for aid, 
My refuge true and tried, 
I feel my soul give way and drooy. 
Thus scattered far and wide ; 
My foes cry “Sinful race, th) 
prayers are vain, = 
And vain thy efforts Zion's 
Mount to gain.’ 
(Gen. xix. 19) (17). 
My treasure ‘M730! I guided thee when thou didst 
pine, 
A captive bound in chains, 
Despised, dispersed within a land 
Where darkness never wanes ; 
Thou shalt go free, to glory be 
restored, 
“For Jacob is my chosen,” saith 
(Ps. 135, 4) (18). 

A similar strain of longing and trugtfulnes- 
characterises the “Geulah Piyyutim.” Bui in 
these compositions the yearning for the Return to 
Zion is pitched in a higher key, and as in the 
Ahabah, apt Bible texts supply the Payetan’s 
inspiration. Four of the Geulah Piyyutim bear the 
acrostic MD?, and are the compositions of 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol, the author of the “‘ Kether 
Malchuth”; one is ascribed to Jehudah Halevi 
and one to the Payetan Isaac. (19) 

In the Geulah for the Second Sabbath, Israel in 
its cry enumerates the Golus stages: Egypt. 
Babylon, Greece, Persia, the Crusades, and their 
followers. 

The end of the Egyptian Golus, it continues, was 
revealed unto Abraham, “‘ They shall afflict them 
four hundred years. . and afterwards they 
shall come out with great substance ” (Gen. xv. 13). 
The end of the Babylonian captivity was foretold 
to Jeremiah (xxv. 11-12 and xxix. 10), “ For thus 
saith the Lord: ‘ After seventy years are accom- 
plished for Babylon, I will remember you and per- 
form my good word toward you in causing you to 
return to this place.’” The end of the third sub- 
jugation under the Hellenistic influence was divulged 
to Daniel: “ Behold I will make thee know what 
shall be in the latter time of the indignation ”’ 
(Ch. viii., see Commentary Ibn Ezra, ad loc). 
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“O Lord,” Israel exclaims, “ how long shall it 
be to the end of the wonders?” 
Dan. 12, 6). 

When will the present Golus end ? 


The fifth Geulah is more allusive than the others, 
but no less beautiful in its pathos. Israel is made 
to recall the Biblical laws of the enforced release 
of slaves under certain conditions and at certain 
definite periods, particularly in the year of Jubilee, 
aid © cry oub for its own long overdue national 
release from bondage. And the strophic refrain 
is the Biblical verse, ‘‘ After that he is sold, let there 
be redemption for him ” (Lev. 25, 48), taken most 
appropriately from the Sedrah of the Sabbath, to 
which this Geulah is assigned. 


The sixth Geulah, read on the Sabbath preceding 


the Feast of Weeks, likewise has a most happy 
refrain for its strophes. The text is taken from the 
Book of Ruth (4, 4), which is read in the Synagogue 
on Shebuoth : “ For there is none to redeem beside 
arf and refers to the old Jewish principle of the 

The sentiments expressed in all these Geulahs 
are similar to each other. It is Israel's call for 
physical relief, and spiritual freedom, which receives 
a divine echo from above. 

The following selection from the fourth Geulah 
is @ characteristic Divine reply according to the 
Payetan’s conception :— 

Bereaved one, Consumed one, 
Why dost thou mourn, 
Has all thy hope left thee, 


Waiting forlorn; 


And long night hide thy day ? 
Despair not, thou poor one, 
The time draweth near, 
My angel approacheth, 
The pathway to clear. 
And on the Mount of Zion yet again 
My chosen King shall reign. 
ADA NOX PD 'A A 
(20). 

This has ever rung true in Israel’s ear. And, 
however sad the Sephira strains, they were drowned 
in the note of hope which has sustained Israel 
through the ages. 


(20) From Geulah IV 


THE THEATRE IN TALMUDIC AND MIDRASHIC LITERATURE. 


By Rabbi Dr. Isaac Herzog, M.A. 


The theatre, an institution dating from hoary 
- antiquity, is undoubtedly a powerful factor in 
modern life. Whether its influence is more for 
good or for evil, it is an important element in the 
complex fabric of society. 

It would perhaps be of some interest to trace the 
attitude of the ancient rabbis, than whom the 
world has never known greater moral teachers, to- 
wards this admittedly non-Hebraic, if not dis- 
tinctively Hellenic, contribution to civilisation. 

Ta» drams, as purely literary art, was certainly 
not excluded from the ambit of early Hebraic 
culture. How, indeed, could the lite-a-y genius 
of an intensely poetical people fail to seek expres- 
sion through ons of the highest forms of art ? The 
Book of Job is recognised by some of the sages as 
essentially an inspired drama, dealing with one of 
the deepest and most baffling mysteries of life. 
Many @ lesson of inestimable value is conveyed by 
the ancient teachers through the medium of a 
quasi-dramatic form, while some pieces of Agadic 
composition clothed in semi-dramatic garb, 
variously conceived in a trazic or comic vein, and 
intuitively fashioned after the patterns of tragedy 
and comedy re pectively, aim at a vivid portrayal 
of sad or me-ry episodes in the national history. 

Yet there is ha-dly any evidence of the drama 
&s @ representation of action ever obtaining a 
footing in Israel of old. 


Encouraged by the later Ptolemies, dramatic 
at, particularly tragedy, after reaching its zenith 
in Greece, found a second, and a very congenial, 
home in Alexandria, a city which now rivalled 
Athens as a centre of the arts and sciences. The 
‘large and important Judwo-Alexandrian com- 
munity, in constant touch with Hellenic culture in 
all its manifold phases, could scarcely remain un- 
affected by one of the most characteristic manifes- 
tations of the Greek genius. We have, in fact, as 
a by-product of this close contact between Hel- 
lenism and Hebraism, a Greek drama by Ezekiel 
of Alexandria dealing with the Exodus from 
Egypt. Judging from extant fragments, one can 


hardly credit the author with high imaginative 


powers, though the work is interesting from many 
a view-point. In all probability Ezekiel’s composi- 
tion never passed beyond the realms of pure 
literature; nor does his attempt seem to have 
stimulated—at all events, to an appreciable extent 
——any further activity in that direction. The idea 
of a specifically Jewish theatre would appear to 
have curried small favour even with the Alexan- 
drian community, eagerly as its foremost thinkers 
strove to blend Hellenic beauty with Hebraic truth. 

Th conquests of Alexander the Great facilitated 
the spread of the theatre all ove the Hellenic 
world of Europe and Asia. Palestine formed no 
exception. The Hellenistic period in Jewish history 
saw the rise of many a theatre inthe Holy Land. 
That the attitude of the upholders of Jewieh tradi- 
tion towards this Pagan importation was one of 
decided hostility cannot for a moment be doubted. 
And it could not possibly be otherwise, for the 
spirit of Judaism would instinctively recoil with 
unspeakable horror from .he immoral features 
which frequently disgraced the Hellenistic theatre. 
On the other hand, it is questionable whether the 


Greek dranta, even at its best a; exemplified by the 
works of Alschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, would 
have appealed to the faithful custodians of Israel's 
spiritual heritage in Palestine. The mythological 
settings of these master-productions of the Greek 
genius could not but strongly repel the exponents 
of Hebraic truth and purity, to whom anything 
savouring of Polytheism would-be a source of the 


deepest abhorrence. One must likewise bear in 


minc that the Greek theatre, originally the outcome 
of ertain religious performances, usually contained 
an altar for the offering of sacrifices to the heathen 
divinities, The presence of such an abomination 
would be sufficient to det r any observant Jew from 


_ crossing the threshold of the temple of dramatic art. 


Ths Maccabean War, with its consequent sup- 
pression of Hellenism, at least in its acute forms, 
doubtless swept away the theatre from the land of 
Israe]—at all events, from those areas in which 
Jews formed the _preponderating element in the 
population. 

Under Herod, the theatre. rose to life again, the 
Holy City itself now harbouring a theatre, an amphi- 
theatre, anda hippodrome. It is, however, extremely 
unlikely that, with all its plendour and allurement, 
the theatre became a popular institution with the 
Jewish ma ses, while it is certain that the studious 
Palestinian youths, far from wasting their time at 
the centres of amusement and diversion provided 
by the renegade-king, kept on crowding in ever-in- 
creasing numbers the lecture-halls of Shammai and 
Hillel, whore they would drink deep at the living 
and vivifying wells of the inspired word and of oral 
tradition, 

Allusions to the theatre are scarcely to be met 
with in the sayings of the sages that have come 
down to us from that age. It is not until we 
reach the second half o° the century immediately 
following the destruction of the Temple that we 
find a few stray references which afford us some 


insight into the authoritative Jewish attitude 


towards the theatre. Rabbi Meir, a celebrated 
teacher who flourished in the second century of 
the common era, is, so far as I can recall at the 
moment of penning these lines, the earliest Palestin- 
ian authority to make distinct mention of that 
Gentile institution. In an halakhah recorded in 
his name he bases the prohibition against visiting 
theatres and circuses on the ground that in these 
places sacrifices are offered to idols.(1) The hakhamim, 
o: other contemporary teachers, assert that this 
applies to locali.ies where this practice obtains, 
while, where such is not the case, it is none the less 
unlawful for a Jew to frequent the theatre or 
circus, “ because these are the ‘ seat of scorners,’ ”’ 
(O°? the allusion being to Psalms 1. 
‘** Happy is the man who walketh not in the counsel 
of the wicked, and standeth not in the way of the 
sinners, and sitteth not in the seat of scorners.”’ 
One gains the impression that the prohibition 
against theatres had really been long in operation 
at that time(2), R. Meir andthe other authorities 
merely trying to explain the grounds upon which 
that was based. Was R. Meir inclined to permit 
the pleasures of the play-house when not tainted 


1. Abodah Zavah, 18b. Cf. Tosaphat ih, 
Cl ttin Te, and Sctah a, 


with idolatrous associations? From the absence 
of any remarks in the Palestinian Talmud in 
elucidation of the point of difference between the 
opinion of R. Meir and that of his colleagues 
one might feel tempted to deduce an affirmative 
answer. The Babylonian Talmud, however, 
certainly countenances no such inference(3). 

It would seem that tragedy had practically 
vanished from the stage, at all events in Palestine, 
about the second century of the common era, while 
comedy had sunk to the level of sheer buffoonery. 
The Jewish authorities only know the contemporary 
theatres as centres of gross ribaldry. In neigh- 
bouring countries an even worse state of things 
prevailed. From a certain allusion in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud it appears that the theatre in Caesarea, 
the seat of the Roman proconsulate, had actually 
become a veritable mire of pollution(4). Two points 
of some significance should be noted in this con- 
nection. In the first place, references to the 
theatre subsequent to the age of Rabbi Meir 
omit all mention of the taint of idolatry. Secondly, 
although these references are certainly con- 
demnatory, they would be far too mild had the 
stage in Palestine shared the immoral trend which 
characterised the contemporary theatre in the 
Roman empire in general. It is probable, I think, 
that with the object of securing larger Jewish 
patronage, the theatre in the Holy Land gradually 
discarded its pagan elements, and that, owing to 
the high moral tone of the Jewish population as a 
whole, it had perforce to observe a certain standard 
of comparative purity. 

Yet even in its relatively chaste form, the theatre 
principally pandered to the coarse tastes of the 
mob, while the Roman amphitheatre, with its 
bloody gladiatorial shows and combats between 
men and wild beasts, could only inspire Israel's 
teachers with the profoundest horror at the in- 
herent callousness and deep-rooted barbarity of the 
outwardly civilised gentile world. The masters of 
the Torah declared it sinful for Jewish workmen to 
take part in the building of these centres of con- 
doned crime(5). 

Isracl’s homilists would console their people 
with visions of the future when the theatres and 
circuses, at present contaminating the sacred soil 
of Judwa, would be converted into synagogues 
and Houses of Learning, where the Princes of 
Judah would hold forth public discourses on the 
Torah(6). 

R. Simon ben Pazi, agreat preacher who flourished 
about the end of the third century, basing his 
remarks upon Psalms, I, 1, strongly inveighed 
against the theatre and circus as the abodes of low 
frivolity, incompatible with the Jewish view of 
life, and its lofty tasks, and as a perennial source of 
distraction from the study of the Torah(7). 

At certain times the stage, to satisfy the anti- 
Jewish proclivities of the mob, indulged in many 
an outrageous caricature of Israel and his religious 
observances, thus furnishing a prototype for some 


modern performances(8). This, however, would not 
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seem to have been a general or habitual feature of 
the theatre in Palestine. Had this been the case, 
reference would have been made to the fact in the 
Aga‘dlic denunciations against the theatre, or, better 
still, there would have hardly been any necessity 
for efforts on the part of the spiritual leaders to 
influence their flock against the frequenting of 
places of amusement. R, Abba bar Kahana, a 
homilist of the third century, commenting upon 
Ecclesiastes ii. 2, “ Of laughter I said, It maketh 
one mad, and of mirth, what do this do,” says, 
* How turbid is the laughter in which the Gentiles 
indulge at their theatres and circuses, and what 
has a man learned in the law to dothere?”” We 
clearly see here the anxiety of the Jewish moralists 
to kesp away from the Gentile places of entertain. 
ment, if not the people as a whole, at least, the 
learned classes, the 


Whatever popularity the theatre and circus may 
have gained with the Jew, the Jewess — trictly 
abstained from the joys and diversions offered by 
these characteristically non-Jewish establishments. 
The innate virtues of the daughters of Israel 
remained proof against all temptation and allure- 
ment. A passage in the Midrash Rabbah depicts 
Naomi as delivering an admonition to Ruth, on the 
latter expressing her firm resolve to embrace 
Judaism, that henceforth she would have to deny 
horself the pleasures of the theatre and the circue, 
* My daughter,” Naomi is represented as sayins to 
the would-be Jewess, “ it is not the practice of the 
daughters of Israel to frequent the theatres or 
cireuses of the Gentiles.” To this Ruth replies, 

“ Whither thou wilt go, thither shall I go,” 
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Whatever measure of favour the theatre may 
have ultimately secured among the wider strata 
of Jewry, neither in Palestine, nor, indeed, any- 
where else, it would appear, was ever the attempt 
made to create a Jewish playhouse. The theatre 
always figures in ancient Rabbinic literature as 4 
peculiarly Gentile institution. 


The modern Jewish theatre, with its flagrant 
violation of the Sabbath, would have a:«suredly 
caused our ma-ters of old to turn in their graves. 


The tone of condemnation which invariably 
accompanies the mention of the theatre or circus 
in the Talmudim and Midrashim is, however, once, 
at lea t, somewhat modified by a note of apprecia- 
tion, albeit very qualified, emanating from the 
famous teacher of the law, R. Simon ben Lakish. 
Jose of Maon, a popular and outspoken preacher, 
once delivered a sermon at the synagogue in 
Tiberias <ceverely criticising, much to the 
delectation of the audience, the officials of the 
nasi, or spiritual head of Palestinian Jewry, 
R. Judah Il. Hereupon R. Judah adopted a very 
angry attitude (owards the homili:t which might 
have eventually involved the latter in unpleasant- 
ness. R. Simon ben Lakish, eager to restore peace, 
undertook to heal the breach. ‘“ Come,” he said, 
to R. Judah, “ let us acknowledge the good services 
rendered by the Gentiles through their theatres 
and circuses. They afford their people entertain- 
ment by means of their mimics and clowns, and 
thus prevent them from idling away their time in 
empty chatter, bound to result in brawls over 
nothing. Jose of Maon has said something based 


upon Scripture, and you are angry with him 1° 9) 
R. Simon wished to point out to the nasi tha: 
whatever the value of the sermon might be, Jo. 
had rendered some service to his audience |, 
entertaining them on # Biblical text and keepin, 
them away for some time from idle talk. 

On hearing from R. Simon ben Lakish tha: 
Jose was not only a popular speaker, but also . 
man of some learning, R. Judah became eagi!, 
reconciled, | 

For the inimical attitude of the ancient rabh). 
towards the theatre, that institution was itself, :. 
some extent, responsible, owing to its failure :.. 
rise to its higher possibilities. Yet it is doubt!) 


whether comedy, even of a nobler type than tha: _ 


current in their times, unless, perhaps, with a ve: . 
pronounced ethical tendency, would have elicit: | 
favourable comment from the teachers of the lay 
Time was regarded by them as too precious a st") 
to be frittered away light-heartedly. The scant, 
material at our disposal is not sufficient to enalh|, 
one to form a definite opinion as to the preci. 
view the masters of the Torah would have taken «| 
the value of stage production of tragedy at it. 
best, free from all polytheistic allusions. 


Tho Torah, in the widest signification of th 


term, they cherished as the priceless possession 
Isracl, and the synagogue and the Beth-Hamidras) 
they considered the proper places of resort for thy 
Jow during his leisure hours—where he wo)! 
receive the loftiest instruction for his safe guida « 
through the mazy path of life, and whence he wou: 
dorive the noblest pleasures for his mind and sou! 


9. Genesis, Rabbah, $80. Cf. also Yerushalmi Sanhedrin. 
ch. ii., hal. 6, 


“THE PATH TO PEACE.” 


The month of May is consecrated by modern 
custom to the glorification of Labour, and this 
vear has witnessed the issue of an interesting 
manifesto on the part of certain prominent religious 
leaders, in which they point out that religion (as 
professed by them) can no longer afford to stand 
aloof, but that the claims of labour must become 
an integral part of religious teaching, and that 
Christianity must side with labour in demanding 
economic as well as political freedom. 

It may seem, at first sight, that this subject is 
one that has little or no interest to the Jewish 
community ; but I propose to show in this short 
article that this manifesto is but a part of a greater 
movement, which may not be without far-reaching 
consequences to the economic and social welfare of 
Jewry at large. 

There is at the present moment a movement on 
foot to establish what is described as a “ Christian 
Order of Industry and Commerce.” It has among 
its leaders many prominent members of the 


Christian churches, and it is the intention next 


year to hold a world conference on the subject, 
which is to be presided over by the Archbishop of 
Upsala. The object of the movement, it is stated, 
is to bring the ordinary routine of every- 
day life in accord with “ Christian ” teachings—to 
produce nations of “Christian ’’ men, and to show 
that it is not impossible to conduct business on 
“ Christian’ lines. The Great War, the aftermath 
of which has left consequences as disastrous as the 
war itself, provided a handle for that large minority, 
who are ever eager to find excuses for not attending 
public worship and evading their obligations to the 
community. It demonstrated, they said, how 
valueless religion was. ‘There is, of course, not a 
scintilla of truth in so ridiculous a statement. The 
war proved only too clearly that what the world was 
suffering from was not too much religion at all, but 
too little, and if the world is to avoid the repetition 
of another such calamity, the road to peace is not 
to be found in disarmament, but in the inculeation 
of true religion in the hearts and minds of men. 
And is this to be found in the establishment of a 
“ Christian” Order of Industry and Commerce ? 
I say, emphatically, “ No!’’ I cannot conceive the 
meaning of “ Christian’ commerce and industry. 
I agree with what Macaulay wrote in his pamphlet 


on Jewish disabilities, that “ essentially Christian 


government’. is as unmeinin’ as “ essentially 
‘Christian’ horsemanship.” What I can understand 


hve 
By Rabbi Dr. B. Salomon. 


is the relation between commercial practice and 
the teaching of religion in its broadest sense. The 
great faiths of the world, Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, have all as their basis 
the teachings of integrity and morality. 


[ cannot but regard it as a presumption for one 
faith to claim for itself the teachings common to all 
in a wocld of which it is but apart. 1 cannot under- 
stand why it should be essumed that a belief in the 
Trinity is likely to make a tradesman more honest 
than a belief in the Unity, and I can only regard 
the whole movement as a retrograde step in the 
march of civilisation. 


For it is easy to see what will be the logical 
outcome of a movement in which differences in 
religion are to be still more stressed. One would 
have imagined that the lessons of the last few years, 
the scenes of carnage, in which Jew, Christian, and 
Mohammedan laid down their lives, side by side in 
pursuit of a common ideal (it matters not on which 
side) would have had as their fruits the genesis of a 
movement in which not the differences between 
creeds, but the points in common would have been 
emphasised. The lessons of the war—how far 
the practice of religion differs from its teachings !— 
have been quite forgotten, and we now see a 
deliberate attempt to render still more impassable 
the gulf that separates us from our Christian fellow 
men. 

So far indeed has this movement gone, that a 
short time ago I felt myself compelled publicly to 
protest against a circular issued by the local 
branch of the League of Nations Union, which 
described the principles of the League as “ essenti- 
ally Christian,” and which called upon all Christian 
citizens to give the League their support. I 
pointed out that an attitude such as this, which 
deliberately ignored the Jewish members of the 
Union and made their co-operation impossible, was 
& negation of all that the League was founded to 
promote. 


It is abundantly clear that the peace of the world 
is only to be attained by the infusion of a new 
spirit into the hearts of men. No conference of 
diplomatists or bankers will bring the world one 
inch nearer to a lasting peace if the hearts of the 
people remain unchanged. One would be a very 
foolish optimist if he imagined that this aim can be 
attained by preaching alone. But there are 
certain fields of activity in which all creeds. can 


labour and in which no question of dogma can 
possibly arise. These fields include industry and 
labour. Integrity and honesty in one’s dealings 
with one’s fellowmen are at the very root of Jewish 
teaching, and to regard them as “ essential!) 
Christian” ‘is to place Jewish commerce in an 
invidious position. It is the first step towards t!y 
re-establishment of a Ghetto, which will be none 


the less real, because the walls are there in spirit, — 


if not in reality. But there is an even greater 
scope for united effort in the field of labour. from 
earliest times labour has been honoured among ©\\: 
people. No nation has ever assigne/ so honourahle 
a place to the handicraftsman. The fact that so 
many of our greatest Rabbis were workmen gave 
the artisan class a standing which it only lost 
when the pulling down of the Ghetto walls brought 
him into contact with Christian workers embittered 
by grievances of which the Jew knew naught. 

It is regrettably true that to-day there are many 
members of the working classes who have turned 
their backs not only on Judaism but on all religious 
teaching. That is not the fault of Judaism, but 
the influence of their non-Jéwish environment. 
There was no antagonism between labour and 
religion in the days before emancipation. There 
was no State Church, which Jewish labour could 
attack as being part of the capitalist system, no 
unjust tithes or dues were levied on them to support 
a hierarchy in luxury. It is no credit to Jewish 
intelligence, that so many members of the working 
classes have ignorantly adopted the same attitude 
towards religion as their non-Jewish fellows, but 
which in the latter case has its origin in genuine 
grievances of ecclesiastical oppression. The Jewish 
religion, which recognises the equality of all men 
before God, and which admits no superiority of 
caste, is the religion in which the working man finds 
his proper place, and which is on a footing of perfect 


equality with his brethren. 


This movement to which I have now referred is, 
it is clear, essentially a separatist one. It is 
equally clear that we cannot hope to join it, if it 
is to be based on a belief that integrity, probity, and 
economic freedom are “ essentially Christian.” 
There is a unique opportunity for a leader of out- 
standing genius to lead the world into the path of 
universal peace by proclaiming that these teachings 
are the common property of all religion, and that 
it is only by recognition of this truth that any hope 
of salvation lies.. The Jew is fully prepared to 
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oo-operate, as he has always been, in any movement 
which tends to bind the world in the bonds of ever- 
lasting peace. It is life and death to him, for 
century after century has shown how thin is the 
veneer of civilisation that covers the heart of man- 
kind, and how invariably the Jew is the scapegoat 


PROBLEMS 


The Decalogue, communicated to Israel on 
Mount Sinai, has been described as “ the primary 
basis of revelation and the fundamental laws of 
the whole Mosaic legislation.” It is generally 
regarded by Jews as the most important and sacred 
section in the whole of the Scriptures. Its recital 
formed part of the daily Service in the Temple ; 
and together with the Shema, it was the Biblical 
passage most familiar to the Jew in ancient times. 
Early in the present century, there was acquired 
by Mr. W. L. Nash, the Secretary of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, a unique Hebrew papyrus 
which, when deciphered, was found to contain the 
Ten Commandments followed by the Shema. 
Professor Burkitt (in the “Jewish Quarterly 
Review,” XV., pp. 392ff.) expressed the opinion 
that it dates from the Ist century c.z. and was the 
property of an Egyptian Jew who used it in his 
daily devotions. 


But despite the high sanctity in which the 
Decalogue was held and its familiarity through 
popular usage, there is perhaps no other section of 
the Bible of equal length which raises more numerous 
and more difficult questions. Ibn Ezra introduces 
his commentary on the Ten Commandments with 
the words AL Mwp “ There 
are hard questions in this section.” To begin 
with, the Bible-reader is aware that there are two 
versions of the Decalogue—one in Exodus xx. and 
the other in Deuteronomy v.; and a comparison 
of the two reveals several differences. To deal 
with the critical problems suggested by the De- 
valogue would be out of place in a popular journal, 
since @ certain degree of specialised knowledge is 
required to be able to follow their discussion. It 
may, however, prove interesting to point out the 
remarkable divergence which exists in ancient 
sources on such simple questions as: (1) With 
which words do the Ten Commandments ecom- 
mence ? (2) Which is the first Commandment ? 
(3) What is the sequence of the Commandments. 


L. 


The Roman Catholic Church regards the verse 
* Tam the Lord thy God,” &c., as an introduction 
to the Decalogue, and * Thou shalt have no other 
gods’ as the opening of the first Commandment. 
In order to secure the full number of ten, the last 
Commandment is divided into two: (a) ‘* Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house (4) “‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife,” &c. The 
same arrangement was adopted by Luther and used 
in the Lutheran Churches. Strangely enough, 
this division of the tenth Commandment is to some 
extent supported by the Hebrew text of the Bible, 
since tradition prescribes that a space be inserted 
between ‘the clauses. Many modern scholars, on 
the other hand, agree in the exclusion of “I am 
the Lord thy God”; but they divide what we 
usually call the “second’’ Commandment into 
two: (a) “ Thou shalt have no other gods before 
(b)‘ Thou shalt not make unto 
thee,” &e. 

The Jewish sources are unanimous in regarding 
the verse, “‘ I am ihe Lord thy God,” as an integral 
part of the Decalogue. The division of the last 
Commandment into two parts seems quite un- 
warranted, inasmuch as the same prohibition is 
dealt with throughout. Similarly, the second 
Commandment, according to the Jewish enumera- 

‘ tion, is best treated as indivisible. The modern 
critics may be right in drawing a fine distinction 
between the polytheism which is prohibited in the 
first clause and the worship of graven images pro- 
hibited in the second. But would not this differ- 
entiation have been too subtle for, and indeed 


of the basest passions of humanity. But I shudder 
to think what the end will be, if we are to witness 
the growth of a movement which will separate the 
Jew not only from the religious but also from the 
economic life of his fellow men. We are ready to 


‘work with mankind, but if mankind will not work 
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incomprehensible to, the primitive mind? The 
polytheist. would in fact be an idolater. 

The hesitation to consider “I am the Lord thy 
God” as a part of the Decalogue is due mainly to 
the fact that it contains no command. Against 
this contention it may be urged that nowhere in 
the Bible is the Decalogue referred to as the “ Ten 
Commandments.” The Biblical phrase is the “* Ten 
Words” (see Exodus xxxiv., 28, Deuteronomy x.,4). 
The sentences are the expression of the Divine Will ; 
and it seems most fitting that in the first declaration, 
God should have impressed upon Israel that He 
was their God and that, His claim to their obedience 
rested upon the might and love so recently mani- 
fested by Him in the redemption from Egypt. 
The utterance,“ I am the Lord thy God,” taught 
the all-important doctrine of the Theocracy which 
was to be the foundation upon which the life of the 
Israelite nation was to be based. Jewish tradition 
is accordingly justified in regarding the disputed 
sentence as the first paragraph of the Decalogue. 


II. 


Assuming, then, that the first Commandment 
begins with the word ‘338%, where does it end ? 
The enumeration with which we are familiar is 
found in one of the oldest of the Rabbinical Com- 
mentariesthe Mechilta (to Exodus xx., 17). It 
would be well to transcribe the passage: “*‘ How 
were the Ten Commandments given? Five were 
inscribed on one table and five on the other. There 
was written “TI am the Lord thy God,” and over 
against it “‘ Thou shalt not murder —to teach that 
one who sheds blood is as though he defaces the 
likeness of the heavenly King. There was written 
“Thou shalt have no other gods,’ and over againat 
it ** Thou shalt not commit adultery ”—to teach 
that idol-worship is as heinous an offence as adultery 
(the Bible often comparing the bond between God 
and Israel to the bond between husband and wife). 
There was written “ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain,” and over against. it 
“ Thou shalt not steal ’—to teach that dishonesty 
leads to false oaths. There was written “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day” and over against it 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness "to teach 
that he who desecrates the Sabbath, as it were, 
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with us we have our own task before us. To show 
within our own ambit that the doctrines, claimed as 
“ essentially Christian,” are but the reflection of 
those teachings which from untold ages have been 
the possession of the Jew, and which he has so long 
offered to the world, and offered, alas! in vain. 


OF THE DECALOGUE. 


bears false testimony against God as though He 
had not created the world in six days and rested 
on the seventh day. There was written “ Honour 
thy father,” and over against it “ Thou shalt not 
covet "to teach that he who covets will bear a 
son who will curse his father.” 

This arrangement is confirmed by @ passage in 
the Palestinian Talmud (Berachoth I. 5), where 
Rabbi Levi tries to show that the Decalogue is 
contained in the Shema. There, too, we have 
agreement in every detail; and all the later Jewish 
sources follow the same arrangement. But Rabbi 
Ishmael, who flourished at the end of the first 
century, C.E., quotes the first commandment as 
“T am the Lord thy God, &c. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before Me” (Sifre to Numbers, xv. 
31). Nor is this an isolated opinion. We find the 
same enumeration in his contemporary, Josephus 
(Antiquities IIL, v. 5), who states, “ The first 
Commandment teaches us that there is but one God, 
and that we ought to worship Him alone. The 
second commands us not to make the image of any 
living creature to worship it.” It is possible that 
Philo, whe belonged to the preceding generation, 
also acknowledged this arrangement, since he 
declares, “‘ Let us, therefore, fix deeply in our- 
selves this first Commandment as the most sacred 
of all commandments, to think that there is but 
one God, the most highest, and to honour Him 
alone” (“On the Decalogue” § XIV; Works, 
translated by Yonge, HIL., p. 151). Still further 
support of this division is to be found in the fact 
that in one system of neginoth to which the Deca- 
logue is chanted, an ethnachta (corresponding to a 
semi-colon) is placed under °°732, and the soph 
pasuk (full stop) under ‘5. 


How and why this early difference arose is hard 
to explain. It has been remarked above that 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods”? and “ Thou 
shalt not make unto thee a graven image’ are 
best considered as one commandment; and the 
weight of Jewish authority is certainly in favour 
of this arrangement. 


There is an extraordinary conflict of opinion in 
the ancient sources on the sequence of the Com- 
mandments relating to murder, adultery, and 
theft. The Rabbinical authorities without excep- 
tion have the order known to us. It is supported 
bv the Samaritan Codex of the Pentateuch, Jose- 
phus, the Syriac Version, and the New Testament 
(see Mark x. 19, “ Thou knowest the Command- 
ments, Do not kill, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not steal’’). But the Nash papyrus, referred to 
above, mentions adultery before murder; and this 
sequence is found in Philo (op. cit. §§ XIL, XXIV.- 
XXVI., XXXIT.), and also in some MSS. of the 
Septuagint (the early Greek translation of the 
Bible). Other Greek MSS. place adultery after 
theft. The important Codex Vaticanus is unique 
in reading in Exodus “ adultery, theft, murder ”’ ; 
but in Deuteronomy the order is *‘ murder, adultery, 
theft,” in agreement with the Hebrew. version. 


In all probability no significance is to be attached 
to these variations. They are due to carelessness 
on the part of the scribes, as is evidenced by the two 
orders in the Codex Vaticanus. The habit of free 
quotation from memory may also be a cause of 
these differences ; and it may be pointed out that 
Philo in one passage (§ X., ed. Yonge, ITI., p. 144) 
has “ adultery, theft, murder,” thus contradicting 
the order as expounded by him in the same treatise. 
It cannot be questioned, I think, that the Hebrew 
Bible has preserved Commandments in 
their true sequence. 
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HRONICLE SUPPLEMENT 


MAIMONIDES AS PHILOSOPHER. 
By Rev. J. Abelson, M.A., D.Litt. 


Maimonides is what might be termed in Hebrew 
phraseology “the lion of the party.” In the 
immortal band of Israel's great heroes of literature 
his place is the first, without question. He was the 
teacher of the whole of the Jewry of the Middle 
Ages. And notwithstanding the fact that the 
progress of time, with the consequent widening and 
changing of men’s thoughts, have relegated many 
of his theories into the realm of the obsolete, his 
influence, whether as metaphysician, theologian 
or exegete will remain a force for all time. 


The object of the present article is to discuss 
some of the more salient features in his famous 
philosophical treatise known as the “ Moreh Nebu- 
chim,” or “ Guide of the Perplexed.”’ Maimonides 
aims at making clear the deeper principles of 
Judaism, and at proving its complete harmony 
with the philosophy and science of his day. The 
Bible is the text-book of Judaism. Aristotle is the 
text-book of philosophy and science. To Mai- 
monides both of these books are the basic books of 
the world’s wisdom; and they both teach the same 
things, although the methods adopted for conveying 
the teaching differ very greatly. The “ Moreh 
Nebuchim”’ is designed, says Maimonides, “for 
thinkers whose studies have brought them into 
collision with religion,” for-men “ who have studied 
philosophy and have acquired sound knowledge, 
and who, while firm in religious matters, are per- 
plexed and bewildered on account of the ambiguous 
and figurative expressions employed in the holy 
writings.’ Hence, the book is not meant to con- 
vince the unbeliever, but rather to correct the 
believer. “‘ Ye who have gone astray in the field 
of the holy Law, come hither and follow the path 
which | have prepared. The unclean and the fool 
shall not pass over it.” This is his introductory 
motto. The object of the book, as has been hinted 
above, is to provide a working harmony between 
Faithand Reason. But whose conception of Reason 
does Maimonides take as the standard? No one’s 
but Aristotle's. What is Faith to Maimonides ? 
Belief in the Torah, which is for all time the one 
true embodiment of the Divine Word. There is no 
contradiction between Divine Revelation as en- 
trusted to the Jews and the metaphysical truths 
giventothe world by the brains of the philosophers. 
For not only is it a fact that both in the last resort 
emanate from God, but it has also to be borne in 
mind (so argued Maimonides) that the prophets 
of the Old Testament received a twofold Divine 
message. Besides the message which is manifest 
to us intheir written prophecies, they received oral 
revelations of a philosophical kind. The written 
prophecies are really instinct with these oral 
philosophies ; hence Scripture enshrines in ways 
and degrees which can only be detected by 
the student of philosophy a body of metaphysical 
truth. As the average Jew, through the dulling 
effect of the repeated persecution of his race, fails 
to grip this metaphysical truth, Maimonides con- 
ceived it his duty to devote the major portion of the 
first book of his ‘‘ Guide” to an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the anthropomorphic expressions 
occurring in the Scriptures in order that the reader 
should thereby learn the first and fundamental tenet 
of all metaphysic—viz., that God is incorporeal,and 
that all the Scriptural passages which talk of “ the 
eye”’ or “the hand” or “the foot” of God, or 
which describe Divine movements, such as “ pass- 
ing,” ‘ dwelling,’ “coming,” “ standing 
these must be understood allegorically, seeing that 
they express transcendental metaphysical truths 
about the Deity. But there is another leading con- 
sideration. What about the Scriptural “ attri- 
butes” of God? Is not the misunderstanding of 
these liable to lead to an infringement of both the 
incorporeality and the unity of God ? Maimonides 
saw danger here, and, therefore, after a severe exami- 
nation of the meanings and inter-relations of the 
different attributes of God, he proves the inapplica 
bility of them all to God. All that can be pre- 
dicated of Godis that He exists. God is indefinable. 
Even to assert, as Scripture repeatedly does, His 
unity, power, wisdom, eternity, will, is inadmissible. 


But how, then, can we justify Scripture doing this ? 
By assuming, says he, that, owing to the poverty of 
language, these terms must be understood as 
describing, not a positive quality, but a negation 
of its opposite, Hence, to say that “ God is one” 
is merely tantamount to saying that ‘‘ God is not 
two,” or that He is not a plurality. Hence, the 
Deity can only be described by negative attributes ; 
and since the number of these is infinite the positive 
essence of the Deity must for ever lie outside the 
scope of human comprehension. 


But, with all this, the Deity is unquestionably 
active in the universe. He is the Creator of the 
cosmos, and the traces of Divine design are every- 
where obvious. How are these Divine relations 
with the universe to be understood? Before 
grappling fully with this subject, Maimonides 
enters into an acute criticism of the views of the 
‘* Motekallamim,” or philosophers of the Kalam 
(Arabic for “ word’’). As against Aristotle, who 
maintained the doctrine of. the Eternity of the 
Universe (i.¢., that the world was uncreated), these 
Arabian philosophers defended the “ Creatio ex 
nihilo —7.e., the creation of the world out of 
nothing—the Biblical view. Maimonides, while as 
a Jew differing on this fundamental point from his 


teacher Aristotle, agreed with the Motekallamim, | 


but differed from the latter again on several other 
fundamental propositions of theirs. Maimonides’ 
originality of mind, as well as his fewrless liberality 
of spirit in the investigation of religious truth, can 
he clearly gauged in this connexion. He rejects, 
as has just been said, the propositions of the “‘ Mote- 
kallamim only as propositions—i.e., theories 
or methods of proof. For he accepts their results. 
He believed, just as much as they believed, not only 
in the ‘‘ Creatio ex nihilo,”’ but also in the existence, 
incorporeality, and unity of God. Onthe other hand, 
while opposing Aristotle on the question of the 
* Creatio ex nihilo,” he practically employs the 
whole paraphernalia of the Aristotelian cosmology 
in order to prove the “‘ Creatio ex nihilo”! A 
curious turning of the tables on one’s opponent ! 


How did this “ creation out of nothing come 
about ? It came about through the work of a 
* Primal Cause,’ who is identical with the Creator 
alluded to in the Scriptures. And here we get a 
conception which dominates the entire Arabian 
philosophy, and is really a combination of Aris- 
totelianism and Neo-Platonism, viz., that the 
cosmos is permeated through and through with a 
series of “ spheres,” which are living beings of a 
higher kind, and endowed with intellects and souls. 
All changes on earth are due to the revolutions of 
the “spheres,” which are an emanation from the 
“ Primal Cause,” from whom they received the 
faculties of existence and motion, thus becoming 
the fount and origin of the entire universe. This 
theory of man and the universe as a joining and 
merging of the Divine withthe human is an entranc- 
ing piece of Maimonidean mysticism, Maimonides, 
the supreme rational st can consist with Maim- 
onides the mystic. In fact, his whole theory of 
emanation ("YU") is a wonderful combina 
tion of what are commonly regarded as two dia- 
metrically opposite frames of mind, viz., rationalis 
and mysticism. 

Aristotle believed in the eternity of matter MD 7p 
flat contradiction of the Serip- 
tural view. Maimonides criticises this doctrine 
of Aristotle at great length in the second part of 
his book, and contends in favour of the Jewish 
Scriptural view of the “ creatio ex nihilo.’ Not 
that he believed that the latter thesis was really 
provable from Scripture, but because he felt it a 
necessary peg on which to hang the essentially 
Jewish doctrines of miracles, revelation and 
prophecy. 

On the subject of prophecy, Maimonides’ views 
are strikingly original, but highly debatable. 
There is, says he, a strong element of passive 
ecstasy in prophecy. The prophet is wholly the 
passive instrument in the Divine hand. An indie- 
pensable element in all prophecy is Imagination 


(MDIN) in the man who aspires to the ||, 
of prophet. There can be no prophecy unless : his 
imagination” has received a direct impulse 
the Active Intellect of 
Divine. Can then any man of high intelle +...) 
parts become a prophet ? No, says Maimon. |... 
in effect, because whilst it is inthe power of ma: , 
man to bring himeelf to the high pitch of mora). 
intellectual perfection which prophecy nec -.. 
tates, another factor is still required. This fa ¢., 
consists in a special vouchsafing of the 1D): 
will (1S), Divine inspiration. ap 
may be intellectually and morally perfect, but y+ 
may be unable to prophesy, because prophecy 
arises; in the last resort, only at the call of the 
Divine fiat. And this fiat is arbitrary and rar. 


Maimonides’ subsequent discussions on the nat \i)+ 
and origin of evil, on providence and free-w)|! 
which he inserts astriking dissertation onthe cent; a! 
problem of the Book of Job), on the purpose of the 
Biblical precepts, on the meanings of the [)h/ica! 
narratives, on the stages by which man come. to 
hold real communion with the Divine—all')) |... 
treated with a fulness of knowledge which :. \\-. 
them a contribution to general, as much as to Jew bh, 
theology. A vein of unvarying optimism jr. 
meates his teachings on sin and evil—that w: ||. 
worn theme of all the medieval moralists. 
has no positive existence, but is merely the absenc: 
of good, just in the same sense as sickness denote - 
the absence of health, or poverty the absence of 
sufficiency, or folly the absence of wisdom. In 
support of the argument he quotes Genesis, i. 31; 
“ And God saw everything which He had mad. 
and behold it was very good,’ on which the 


Midrash comments, 
* No evil thing descends from above.” 
Divine Providence extends ‘6 


individual human beings, but not to anima’. 
plants or minerals. Here Maimonides differs from 
Aristotle, who held that Providence took 1 
account of particulars, because his knowledg: w«- 
limited to universals. Scriptural passages are 
quoted in refutation of Aristotle's views. Can 
free-will be reconciled with the fact of Divine 
omniscience, seeing that the latter must imply 
pre-destination ? Numerous passages from 
ture are quoted in illustration of the difficulty 0 
the problem. Maimonides bases his answer on t hv 
words of Isaiah, lv. 8: “ Your thoughts are no 
my thoughts, and your ways are not my ways. 
God's knowledge is unique ; and the great mistah« 
that men are always making is that they pers::' 
in thinking and speaking of God's knowledge in t h« 
same senses as they think and speak of man-. 
The Divine knowledge is identical with the Divine 
essence, and is independent of existence or of time. 
Past, present, and future are all the same to God. 
The- object of the Biblical precepts is “to give 
man true knowledge or to remove wrong know- 
ledge or to give a correct ordering of life or to 
remove oppression or to give @ training in good 
morals or to exhort against bad morals.” Mans 
final consummation of *‘ knowing ‘God can come 
about only after he has perfected himeelf not only 
inwardly, but in all his external relations to society, 
to the State, to the world. Maimonides discusses 
every precept of the Torah with the object of 
showing how their rightful understanding and prac- 


‘tice lead to this goal. By an ingenious adaptation 


of Scripture, he shows that the reason why the Jews 
on leaving Egypt were led by a circuitous route of 
40 years’ duration instead of going by the straight 
path to the Promised Land, was in order that they 
might be given the necessary preliminary training 
in the endurance of hardship, in the cultivation of 
courage in the face of danger, and in all the social! 
and martial qualities which a self-governing nation 
needs. Even so, says he, is it with man. Before 
he can live on the high level of “ knowing God,” 
he must live on the lower level of an obedience to 
all the Divine Laws which are the training-ground 
for his more exalted role. 


Although Maimonides cannot be said to have 
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been very much ahead of his own age, it can never- 
theless be said of him that he influenced all succeed- 
ing generations of Jewish thought by his introduc- 
tion of what we would nowadays call the “ scien- 
tific spirit ’ into the study of Judaism. He gave a 
new orientation to the study of the Bible, Talmud, 
and Midrash. He gave the quietus to the old 
anthropomorphic conception of God—the belief 
that the Deity is a kind of enlarged man. One 
cannot rise from a perusal of his pages without the 
conviction that Judaism is a truly spiritual religion, 
that God is spirit, and that the worship of Him 
is not a series of mechanical performances, but a 


movement of the human soul towards its Divine 
source. Man’s intellect is his greatest asset. 
Hence Judaism rightly understood ought never to 
become fossilised, seeing that the application of 
the intellect to it—the intellect which is directly 
connected with the Active Intellect—cannot but 
result in a continuous chain of development in 
consonance with the inevitably changing phases of 
human thought as time goes on. 

The Latin translations of the “ Moreh Nebu- 
chim” in the thirteenth century wielded a con- 
siderable influence on Christian scholasticism. 
Albertus Magnus and Duns Scotus drew inspira 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HEBREW 


The Psalms of David are fine examples of the 
phases through which the emotions of the ancient 
Hebrews passed, and of the spirit which pre- 
dominates in most of, if not all, the Hebrew 
writings. For a nation which passed through all 
the vicissitudes known to the history of any 
people; oppressed by the stern or rather cruel 
rule of the Roman Caesars; their spirits torn by 
the hateful Egyptian bondage; it is indeed a 
great wonder that their faith in God did not break 
down beneath the great strain imposed upon it. 
There must have been certain factors at work to 
maintain the religion as a living force. The 
people, at times when their belief in God was 
sadly undermined, required encouragement, hope 
for a brighter future. This solace, it seems, the 
Psalms provided. 

Throughout the Psalms we can trace a clearly 
defined intention—the glorification of God and of 
His mercy. But this alone could scarcely have 
given comfort to the people unless it was coupled 
with encouragement not simply spiritual, but having 
@ more human interest. Consequently we find that 


H. Davis. 


in the Psalms God is referred to relatively—that is, 


relatively as is required for the immediate purpose 
of the religion. A theologico-philosophical religion 
would scarcely have heid the ardour of the people 
for long. The religion had to be vital, not a mere 
disquisition. The divine had to be brought down 
to the human level. Thus we find that most of 
the Psalms contain much of the human element. 
An example may be cited :— 
“This poor man cry’d, God heard, and 
sav'd him from all his distresses.”’ 
Moreover, the writers, one and all, have the same 
confidence in the omnipresence and omniscience of 
God. It is probable that they imbued the Jews 
with some of this confidence. This was exactly 
the feeling which the writers desired to convey. 
For without a certain amount of faith in God’s 
omnipotence, how could the people be expected 
to credit God’s power of allaying their troubles ? 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every piace, 
beholding the evil and the good. Thou 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; 
thou understandest my thought afar off.” 


tions fron its pages. Thomas Aquinas’ whole 
theological system is shot through with the theo- 
logical view-points of Maimonides. The late Dr. 
Joel of Breslau, assures us that in many passages 
Kant’s religious philosophy breathes the spirit of 
the “ Rambam.” As for Spinoza it has long been 
proved that his early training prior to his absorp- 
tion in the Cartesian philosophy, was built up on the 
knees of the Jewish philosophers, who preceded him 
amongst whom Maimonides undoubtedly held a 
conspicuous place. 


POETRY. 


The narration of the various epochs in Jewish 
history found a place in the Psalms. What may 
have led the writers to do this is a matter for 
conjecture. It may have arisen from a variety of 
reasons. Perhaps it was to instil in the people 
from childhood upwards confidence in the great 
power of God on behalf of the Jews against their 
enemies ; perhaps an appeal to them to withstand 
the inroads of the neighbouring nations. To 
many the coupling of war with religion may seem 
incongruous, but the ancient Israelites would not 
have viewed it in the same light. The high-priest 
and his subordinates probably had a greater 
influence over the people than had the king. An 
example of the introduction of historical narrative 
into the psalms may be given from the 68th Psalm. 


“ Kings of great armies foiled were, and fore’d 
| to flee away; 
And women, who remain’d at home, did 
distribute the prey.” 
The writers, though obeying the Torah, seem to do 
so unconsciously. 


ANGLO-JEWRY AND THE LAW. 


Il.— Legal Luminaries, Lewis, Benjamin, Jessel, and Reading. 


The four jurists mentioned in my first article are 
numbered amongst the truly great in English legal 
history. There are, of course, other great Angle 
Jewish names to be found in the rolls of k gal 
luminaries both of the dead and of the living; but 
the careers of these four exhibit, perhaps, most 
clearly those Jewish characteristics and qualities 
which have enabled members of our community, 
overcoming seemingly insuperable obstacles, to 
attain to the very highest rank in this most arduous 
profession. 

The great firm of solicitors, Lewis & Lewis, to 
which, more than to any other, members of English 
Society entrust their most delicate family affairs 
and difficulties, owes its position to the life-work of 
the son of the founder of the firm—George Henry 
Lewis (1833-1911). Lewis owed little of his success 
to family influence ; his father and uncle, whom he 
joined in practice as a young man, could provide 
him with few initial advantages, theirs being but a 
moderately successful business, almost exclusively 
confined to criminal work. Lewis was, however, 
possessed of an amazing faculty for hard work ; he 
was endowed with an extraordinarily retentive 
memory, and so could dispense to a very large 
extent with the necessity of preparing laborious 
notes and data; above all, he was abundantly 
endowed with that spirit of adventure which is so 
characteristically Jewish. It has been said of him 
that he was not so much a sound or learned lawyer 
as a shrewd private inquiry agent, “ audacious, 
playing the game often in defiance of the rules, and 
relying on his audacity to carry him through.”’ By 
his dominating personality, in spite of his compara- 
tively humble origin and of his being alien in race, 
he quickly won his way into the innermost circles 
of exclusive Society, and became an intimate 
personal friend of King Edward VII., and the con- 
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fidential guide, adviser and friend of most of the 
prominent and aristocratic families in the land. 

It is interesting to note that the Moneylenders 
Act, 1900, intended to curb usurious extortion—a 
practice so often laid at the door of the Jews— was 
placed on the statute book very largely as a result 
of agitation organised by this Jewish lawyer. 

Judah P. Benjamin (1811-1884) was born of 
British parentage in New Orleans, and was called 
to the Bar there in 1832. He soon acquired the 
reputation of being the most learned jurist in that 
State, and the busiest practice there became his. He 
was, in addition, a keen politician, and was elected 
to the Senate. He wrote, amongst other profound 
legal works, a carefully edited “ Digest of Reported 
Decisions,” requiring and exhibiting a thorough 
knowledge of Roman, Spanish, French, and English 
juristic systems. He was several times between 
1853 and 1857 offered a judgeship in the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. He became successively 
Attorney-General and Secretary of State for War 
in Jefferson Davis’ Government of the Southern 
Confederacy, on the fall of which he fled to England, 
being compelled to leave behind all his possessions. 
He landed in Liverpool, after long and weary adven- 
turous wanderings, practically penniless; with 
indomitable pluck, he decided to begin a new career 
at the English Bar, and to that end entered himself 
as @ student at Lincoln's Inn in 1866, being already 
fifty-five years of age, and compelled to support 
himself by industrious journalism. His fame in the 
legal world had, however, preceded him to England’s 
shores, and by special] dispensation he was called to 
the Bar in the same year, being relieved of the 
necessity of keeping terms. 

In 1868 his classic work on Contract of Sale, which 
still holds the field in England and America,was 
published. Like Lewis, he displayed the charac- 
teristically Jewish qualities of indomitable pluck, 


a comprehensive knowledge of men, and amazing 
capacity for hard work, assisted by wonderful 
memory. He rapidly won for himself the best 
practice of his day, his forte lying in colonial appeals 
before the Privy Council, where his wide knowledge 
of diverse juristic systems gave him a unique 
strength. This “ wandering Jew” acquired for 
himself a French domicile, dying in Paris, having 
attained world-wide prominence in legal spheres. 

Sir George Jessel (1824-1883), like Lewis, was a 
sound business man with a wide knowledge of men 
and affairs; he combined.with those qualities the 
profound learning which characterised Benjamin. 
Like both Lewis and Benjamin, he was unusually 
industrious in his professional activities (though by 
nature extremely indolent), and was endowed with 
an amazing memory. He rarely took notes, yet 
apparently forgot nothing, even where the hearing 
before him (as Master of the Rolls) occupied, as in 
one memorable instance, twenty-three days. As a 
practitioner, it is said he owed nothing to Jewish 
interest or influence; he had not been at the Bar 
many years before he was the busiest junior, com- 
manding unprecedentedly high fees and contriving 
to get through the work of ten men, so wonderfully 
quick and retentive of details was his mind. 

On the Bench he displayed great independence, 
being impatient of technicalities ; nevertheless, his 
accurate knowledge of the law was such that his 
judgments were rarely appealed from and still more 
rarely reversed. He was a profound Hebrew 
scholar, mathematician, botanist, and natural 
philosopher. On account of his disregard for con- 
vention, his enemies nevertheless accused him of 
being uncultivated, insinuating that to his lack of 
culture was to be attributed his failure to employ 
writing, whereas that was due entirely to the fact 
that his prodigious memory enabled him to dispense 
with its necessity. It was taid cf hm thet his 
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manner of speech was so rude that after each sitting 
of his court an usher went round to sweep up the 
h’s.”” 

Jessel earned for himself the name of the “ father 
of modern equity ” so profound was his influence 
in the development of its principles. He is generally 
numbered amongst the three greatest Equity 
Judges. 

Rufus Isaacs attained all but the highest office 
in the law (from which possibly his race and 
religion in any event would have debarred him) 
before he attained the very eminent office he now 
adorns. Like Lewis, Benjamin, and Jessel, Isaacs 
is endowed with a wonderfully powerful memory, 
infinite capacity for sustained industry, a sound and 
comprehensive knowledge of men and business 
affairs, and a ready Jewish adaptability. All four 
attained eminence purely by their own abilities and 
perseverance, owing little or nothing to initial 
advantages of wealth or birth, labouring under the 
necessity of overcoming such prejudice as might 
exist against members of their race. Like Ben- 
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The second volume of the Cambridge Medieval 
History closed with the deathof Charlemagne, with 
whom in many senses &@ new age began. It was 
upon the many-sided foundation of the Carolingian 
Empire that the new world of Europe was to grow 
up. Politics, Religion, and Thought in all its 
various fields, summed up for the future Western 
world all the remnants of the past which were most 


essential and fruitful for generations to come. 


They. were the three great forces that made for 
unity, and, with unity, for civilisation. Taking all 
this for granted, the third volume of the Cambridge 
Medieval History, just issued, and entitled 
“GERMANY AND THE WESTERN EMPIRE” (Cam- 
bridge University Press), proceeds to the separate 
history of the individual countries just growing into 
states. 

In his treatment of “ The Western Caliphate,” 
Dr. Rafael Altamira draws attention to the fact that 
the legal status of the Jews improved under the 
Arabs. ‘The destructive policy. of the Visigoths was 
succeeded by wide toleration and freedom, which 
was characteristic, of the Muslim conquest. In 
particular the commercial and industrial prosperity 
of Cordova, which dated from the independence of 
the Caliph, was due to this liberal policy. The 
Jew Hasdai Ibn Shaprut, who was the treasurer 
and minister of Abd-ar-Rahman ILI, and translated 
the works of Dioscorides, was famous as a diplo- 
matist. Under his influence many of his 
co-religionists came from the East. They started 
@ Talmudic school which eclipsed the schools of 
Mesopotamia. The Jews in Cordova adopted the 
dress, language and customs of the Arabs, and were 
consistently protected by the Caliphs. 

Undoubtedly poetry was the most popular branch 
of general culture. Among the Arabs even before 
the advent of Islam every tribe had a poet, who 
sang the conflicts, the triumphs and defeats of his 
tribesmen, and, according to Goldziher, had some 
of the characteristics of the prophet or seer. The 
Spanish scholars, who travelled in the East, had 
read the works of the commentators and translators 
of the Greek philosophers. Thus the Spaniards 
served as the channel of communication with the 
rest of Europe and particularly influenced the 
development of scholastic philosophy. In medicine 
Spaniards surpassed the Oriental physicians who 
had learned their art from Persians, and their 
influence on medizval medical science was profound. 
Natural science was another subject studied by 
their doctors, who were also chemists. The Jews 
followed attentively these systematic achievements 
of Arab learning, and more especially its progress 
in physical and natural science. They, too, 
influenced the rest of the West. Side by side with 
all this progress there was a wide and enthusiastic 
demand for books, and Cordova, with its Royal 
Library, became the intellectual centre of the West. 
Cordova had also its celebrated private libraries, 
and among woren, too, bibliomania became the 
fashion. The Jews were also carried away by the 
current, and contributed no mean share in the 
spread of learning and the founding of libraries. 


jamin, Reading has in his time played many parts, 
and he still retains the “ youthfulness ” of a par- 
ticularly virile member of a particularly virile race. 
Like Lewis he soon acquired a large and fashionable 
practice, enjoying the esteem of the most influential 
members of Society. 

But the greatness of Isaacs as a lawyer has been 
due to qualities differing very largely from those 
exhibited by Benjamin and Jessel in so far as legal 
knowledge itself is concerned. It is, of course, 
obvious that without profound legal knowledge 
Rufus Isaacs could not have become successively 
Solicitor-General, Attorney-General and Lord Chief 
Justice. But his phenomenally rapid rise was due 
more to his advocacy—in which he has proved 
himself peerless—than to his juristic knowledge. 
Painstaking and accurate as a Judge, he will, never- 
theless, probably prove to have left no mark on the 
history of English Law in the sense that Jessel and 
Benjamin may be said to have done so. In other 
words, whilst Reading upheld most worthily the 
traditions of the Bar and Bench, Benjamin at the 
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Bar and Jessel at the Bar and on the Bench. Wielded 
such influence as to leave their permanent im)... 
on substantive law. But fame 
down in history as probably the greatest ady...... 
of modern times. Whilst Benjamin and |... ; 
rose by sheer forcefulness of character, Lewis 4, 
Isaacs rose more rapidly as being not merely for, ;.,) 
but also diplomatic. Benjamin and Jessel ,,, 
little heed to the graces of life; Lewis and [...... 
gave them thetr due importance. 

It may perhaps be said that Benjamin and J... | 
rose by the Jewish qualities of perseverance and ) 
found scientific knowledge ; Lewis and Isaacs |, , 
judicious combination of sound learning and. , .. 
arts of life, appealing more to the imagination |; 
their fellows. The Jewish qualities of mind .,,, 
heart possessed by each of these four, combined |), 
one representative of their race, produced that.) 
eminently “ Jewish hero”’—Benjamin Disrac|, 
qualities and characteristics which have won suc. « 
and eminence for the Jew in all walks of life, and »). 
least in the Law. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
Cambridge Mediaeval History. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


The delicate position of the Jewish doctor at the 
beginning of the period covered by this volume is 
illustrated in the person of Zedekiah. When 
Charles the Bald was retracing his way towards 
Gaul, he fell sick on the road, and on October 6, 
877, in a poor hovel, he ended, miserably enough, 
his reign of thirty-seven years. Zedekiah was his 
medical attendant, and was accused, without any 
reasonable evidence whatsoever, of having poisoned 
his royal master. 


Professor W. R. Lethaby is the author of the 
section on “ Byzantine and Romanesque Arts.” 
Some fine book-bindings, which may even be as 
early as the sixth century, have lately been found 
in Egypt. The noble Codex Alexandrinus of the 
fifth century, now in the British Museum, is an 
lzyptian book. So also, almost certainly, is the 
once beautiful, but now almost destroyed, pictured 
book of Genesis called the Cotton Bible. The 
writing of this volume is very like that of the 
Codex Alexandrinus and of a great number of 
papyrus fragments. It also seems to date from the 
fifth century, and, furthermore, its pictures have 
some affinities with others in an Alexandrian 
chronicle of the world on papyrus, while they have a 
closer likeness to other painted books which have 
been judged to have been produced in Alexandria, 
such as an illuminated roll of Joshua. Many 
points in the miniatures with which the Cotton 
Genesis was crowded bear out this view of its 
origin. Thus, two of those relating to Joseph in 
Egypt show a group of pyramids in the background ; 
a third had well-drawn camels; and another the 
burial of a body wrapped like a mummy. It has 
been proved that this manuscript, or a duplicate of 
it, was used by the mosaic workers at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, at the end of the twelfth century, for the 
designs from early Bible history which fill the domes 
of the narthex. Twenty-six of those relating to the 
Creation were accurately enlarged copies of as 
many miniatures from the now terribly injured 
book, and these subjects, designs of great dignity 
and grace, can consequently be restored. Other 
pictures in the volume which relate to Lot, 
Abraham, and Joshua, were again very similar to 
the series of mosaics executed in Sta. Maria Maggiore 
in Rome about 440 c.z., and, indeed, the types 
found in the Cotton Genesis seem to have had an 
almost canonical importance. Their influence can 
be traced far down in the Middle Ages, and even the 
Biblical pictures of Raphael still retained some 
reminiscence of them. One characteristic of the 
Cottonian manuscript is the appearance in the 
miniatures of impersonations of such ideas as the 
Days of Creation, and the Four Rivers of the 
Garden; the former being represented as seven 
angels (for the Six Days of Creation and the Day of 
Rest), and the latter as four reclining figures with 
urns. The Soul breathed into man is depicted in 
the form of a winged Psyche. | 


Another famous book of Genesis at Vienna, 


having pictures painted below the text on pages of 
purple vellum, is almost certainly later than the 
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Cottonian book, and although there are 
some links between them, the Vienna designs ». \. 
to stand outside the Alexandrian circle. ‘} he 
Joshua Koll of the Vatican is probably six) 
century and of Alexandrian origin. 


The monument which most clearly witnesses to 
the presence of the East in the West is the church 
of Sta. Maria Antiqua, excavated about twenty years 
ago out of the débris at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill. Itisin the Forum, on the right in going to the 
Coliseum. It was originally an old Roman building, 
which was transformed into a church early in the 
seventh century. The walls were partly adorne (| 
with paintings, which, for the most part, are stil] i. 
good condition. Daniel in the Lions’ Den is tly 
subject of one of the paintings. It has often been 
pointed out that the mosaics of Sta, Maria Maggi. 
must have been drawn from some book of Genes. 
painted in the East. Several of the mosaics |» 
Ravenna follow a similar canon, and so again dv 
some fragmentary Genesis pictures in Sta. Maria 
Antiqua itself. Further, it has been proved. as 
before mentioned, that the Genesis mosaics at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, were accurately copied frou (h« 
Cotton Genesis, a book which almost certainly wo- 
painted in Alexandria in the fifth century. In the 
painted book of Cosmas the Indian traveller, « 
sixth-century Alexandrian work, the ‘Sacrifice otf 
Isaac, the Escape of Jonah from the Whale, and the 
Translation of Elijah are to be found among the 
types.” 

Until the beginning of the twelfth century the 
centres of Romanesque art were in the neighbour- 
hood of the lower Rhine atid in Lombardy. At 
Hildesheim the doors and the celebrated bronze 
column were made about the year 1075. On the 
square base of the latter are little figures of the four 
rivers of Paradise. This may remind us of the 
bronze pine cone at Aix which has the names of the 
rivers of Eden inscribed on its four sides. The four 
rivers occur again on & most beautiful bronze font 
of the thirteenth century in the cathedra!. 

The able chapter on “ Feudalism,” is the work of 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and the bibliography on 
“The Foundation of the Kingdom of England,” 
includes writings by Professor F. Liebermann. 
Attention may be drawn to the omission of 4 
reference to Professor Liebermann’s essay on 
* King Alfred and Mosaic Law,” in “ Transactions 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England,” vi, 
21-31. 

The learned and fascinating contribution by 
Dr. Montague Rhodes James on “ Learning and 
Literature,” will form the subject of a separate 
notice. 

It is exceedingly easy to pick the tiniest holes in 
slight slips almost inevitable in a large work like 
the Cambridge Medieval History produced on 
co-operative lines. But it is a more fitting and 
congenial task to praise the industry and research 
of the enterprise, which enable the reader to travel 
into regions hitherto but little known in ordered 
sequence and under wise guidance. 
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JEWS IN PARLIAMENT, 
Landa 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH, by the Rev. 
5. Levy, M.A... viii. 


me. 


THE CHIEF RABBI'S DUOMINIONS-TOUR.* 


My subject is “‘the First Pastoral Tour to the 
Jewish Communities of the British Overseas Domin- 
ions.” In other words, it is the story of a unique 
pastoral visit to forty-two different communities 
on three continents, extending over eleven months, 
and covering 45,000 miles. In the circumstances 
I must largely confine myself to apereus and résumés; 
and | must pass over the arduous work performed in 
conjunction with Mr. A. M. Woolf, who accompanied 
me in the interests of the Jewish War Memorial. 

It is best to begin with the official invitation to 
undertake the Tour that was addressed to me on 
April 23, 1920, by Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, Presi- 
dent of the United Synagogue, in the course of which 
he wrote : 

2 The Council of the United Synagogue , at 
their meeting on the 29th ult., passed a resolution 
to invite you to visit the Overseas Dominions 
and Dependencies. It is felt that a Pastoral 
Tour of the nature indicated would be of the 
utmost value in helping to bind together the 
Jewish communities of the Empire, and in 
stimulating their religious activities ; while it 
would afford a unique opportunity of ascertaining 
loca] conditions, and of examining the proble ms 
which face the Jewish congregations overseas.” 
The need for such a pastoral tour and all that it 

implies has been felt in the Overseas Dominions, 
one may say without exaggeration, for generations. 
Too long and too often have the religious and lay 
leaders of our colonial communities felt that they 
were stranded members of the Jewish body, for- 
saken and forgotten by their brethren even in the 
Home Country. Once only did the Chief Rabbi 
come into anything approaching a direct touch 
with our brethren overseas. In the year 1828, 
my ante- penultimate predecessor, Chief Rabbi Solo- 
mon liirschel, sent one of his Dayanim, the Rev. 
Aaron Levy, to Tasmania and New South Wales, for 
the settlement of some ecclesiastical questions. 
That was 94 vears ago. And all this time 
such isolated congregations as Perth and Dunedin, 
Maritzburg and Halifax, and dozens of others, 
had to struggle unaided to keep the flag of Judaism 
flying. Would they not have gained im- 
measurably in religious vitality and power if 
there had been, as in other Churches, the stimu- 
lating personal contact with accredited repre- 
sentatives from the older centres of spiritual life ? 
This is not mere theorising on my part, but a con- 
viction born of thirteen years’ activity as rabbi 
in one of the youngest Jewries of the Empire. 
Very soon after my going out to the Transvaal 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, I realised what a 
tremendous uplift both to Judaism and to Jewry 
in South Africa a visit of the Chief Rabbi would 
bring with it. And therefore when Mé&* Lionel 
de Rothschild’s letter reached me my answer was : 

“I fully share the Council’s view of the im- 
portance of such a Pastoral Tour and its far- 
reaching results. Years ago, when ministering 
to a colonial congregation, I urged this course 
upon my distinguished predecessor ; and imme- 
diately upon my election to my present post, I 
expressed the earnest hope of soon coming into 
personal touch with the distant communities 


° Read before Jowieh Historical Society of Ragland, 
on June 18, 1922. 


By The Chief Rabbi. 


under my ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The years 
of the War have necessarily delayed the carrying 
out of this idea, but have certainly not dimin- 
ished the urgent necessity of coming face to face 
with the grave religious and communal problems 
of our brethren overseas.” 

the proposed pastoral tour was 
practically every 
througheut the Dominions. | em- 
phasise the word “ pastoral.’ For it is difficult to 
realise how ineffective was the appeal of the Jewish 
War Memorial as a war memorial throughout the 
Overseas Dominions. At best, people were lukewarm. 
Many of the important congregations wrote before 
hand that their attitude towards it would remain 
a negative one. It was the Chief Rabbinate, quite 
apart from the individual holder of the office, who 
was altogether unknown to the great majority 
of the congregations visite’; and only the Chief 
Rabbinate, with the prestige and respect it enjoys 
both in the Jewish and in the non-Jewish world, 
that opened all doors to my companion and myself, 
and rendered possible the not inconsiderable sup- 
port that was eventually secured for the Jewish 
War Memorial. 

The preparations for the Visit were everywhere 
on an elaborate scale. The warmth of friendship 
and depth of feeling manifested surpassed the 
expectation even of those who knew colonial 
traditions of loyalty and hospitality. No stone was 
left unturned to ensure success; no detail was 
forgotten that would enhance the weleome; as 
a South African newspaper put it, “the whole- 
hearted spontaneity was reminiscent of the hero- 
worship of other days.” In some places, the school 


The news of 


received with enthusiasm by 


conmrevation 


children of a community would sing Hebrew songs of 


welcome as the train came in; at others we were 
greeted with speeches by the Mayor and Parnass, 
to be followed by an oratorical and musical evening 
(often with illuminated address and banquet). 
Time does not permit me to speak either of my 
sermons and derashas in the beflagged synagogues ; 
or of my addresses and papers at different con- 


¢regational functions: of the ministers and 
teachers’ conferences: of the school examinations 


and the meetings of lay leaders, that were held 
in the principal communities. To such conferences, 
the representatives of the smaller congregations in 
the surrounding districts—-sometimes 100 and 200 
miles away—-would come with their problems and 
difficulties. 

The appreciation of the Visit by non-Jews 
and its effect upon them were just as marked. 
Formal receptions in the Town Hall 
were extended by the Mayors and Councils of the 
cities visited ; in which receptions, Cabinet min- 
isters and Justices, the heads of the Churches— 
archbishops and bishops—and the Principals of 
the academic. bodies, heartily joined. No less 
cordial were the Governors-General-—-Prince Arthur 
of Connaught at Pretoria, Lord Forster at Sydney, 
and Lord Jellicoe at Auckland—together with the 
State Governors of Australia, and the Lieut.- 
Governors of the Canadian Provinces and their 
respective Premiers. In one of the larger towns 
of Western Canada, the unusual compliment was re- 
sorted to of flying the Zionist flag over the Municipal 
Buildings during my visit. In Winnipeg, the City 


civic 


Hall was illuminated three nights in succession 
with the words *“ Welcome to Dr. Hertz.” . The 
Government of New South Wales arranged specia 
excursions by land and sea in our honour. Extra 
facilities and courtesies were on all sides extended to 
us. At Mafeking, for example, the train, owing to 
an accident, arrived five hours late. Yet the 
railway authorities agreed to a stop of two hours in 
order to enable a meeting of the Jewish inhabitants 
to be held in that historic town. And, of course, 
the Press everywhere seized upon the visit as an 
event of interest to all classes of the population. 

I must sav a word in regard to two items in the 
programmes of the visits to the various com- 
munities. The civic receptions afforded me an 
opportunity, in the presence of the leading repre- 
sentatives of a State to emphasise the 
place of the Jew in British life; his devotion to 
and his sacrifices for his country: well 
as his resolve to perpetuate the 
the brave sons of Israel who fell in the Great 
Conflict, by a spiritual monument that should 
strengthen the moral and religious foundations of 
the generations to come. —_ Scores of times was the 
fine sentiment of the late Col. Goldsmid, ** Loyalty 
to the flag for which the sun once stood still, can 
only deepen our devotion to the fag on which the 
sun never sets,’ cheered to the echo by the 
thousands of Jews and non-Jews to whom I repeated 
it. The other item thit calls for comment is the 
Bible lecture which | gave in some twe ity cities and 
must have been listened to, all told, by at least 
30,000 people. To my great surprise, this paper 
of mine, “The Bible as a Book,” proved an 
important feature of the Pastoral Tour. The lecture 
was usually presided over by the leading non- 
Jewish citizen, often the Governor of the State, 
and the attendance was everywhere limited by the 
size of the largest hall in the city visited. In 
Sydney, for example, 3,500 people filled the Town 
Hall long before the lecture began, and the clergy 
of all denominations seemed to be present. In 
New Zealand it was looked forward to by all long 
before my arrival. Even en the Pacitic Ocein 
the captain of the Niagara, at the request of the 
New Zealand passengers on board, invited 
me to give it. Il was assured on all hands that it 
considerably influenced non-Jewish opinion towards 
the Jew. It reminded non-Jews that far more 
than a commercial, we were a religious community, 
with a sacred heritage and spiritual traditions —the 
People of the Book. I am now repeating this 
lecture in my pastoral tours inthe Provinces with 
similar results. 


or city, 


memory of 


twice 


Il. 

And now, after these general observations. which 
in the very nature of the case must be largely 
personal (one cannot very well tell the story of 
Hamlet and succeed in avoiding all reference to the 
melancholy Dane), I shall now ask you to follow 
me stage by stage on the Tour itself. We may 
take its first stage to be the Farewell Dinner on 
October 6, 1920, so ably organised by the Hon. 
Treasurer of this Society, Mr. Gustave Tuck. The 
presence of the Earl of Reading; of Viscount 
Milner, then H.M. Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; of the High Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the Ayents- 
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General of the various Dominions and Colonies ; 
and of nearly 700 representatives of every phase of 
communal Jewish life in the Metropolis and 
Provinces— made it a worthy : nd most encouraging 
prelude to an “unprecedented enterprise.” On 
October 8, we left on the Llanstephan Castle, 
and on the 27th we reached South Africa. Two 
days before our arrival, the greetings of Cape Town 
Jewry were marconied to me. 

| give the principal items of the programme in 

Cape Town as it is typical of the programmes in 

succeeding communities :- 

Saturpay (October 30).—Sermon at the Great 
Synagogue. 

Sunpay (October 31).—-Morning: Visits to Jewish 
institutions. Afternoon: Meeting of 
munal workers of Cape Peninsula and adjacent 
congregations. 

Monpay (November 1).—-Public welcome at City 
Hall, with appeal for Jewish War Memorial. 

Turspay (November 2).—-Banquet at City Hall. 

Wepnespay (November 3).— Visit to Paarl Com- 
munity (40 miles distant) with sermon, public 
meeting, and school examination. 

Tnurspay (November 4).—NSimilar visit to Wyn- 
berg (8 miles distant). 

Saturpay (November 6).—Morning : 
New Synagogue, Cape Town. 
Derasha at Beth Hamedrash. 

Sunpay (November 7).— Morning: Prize distribu- 
tion of United Hebrew Schools. Afternoon : 
Reception by Judges and jurists of Cape 


“ermon at 
Afternoon : 


Peninsula. Evening: Bible lecture. 

Monpay (November 8).—-Paper at reception by 
Cape Town University Students’ Jewish 
Association. 

Tuespay (November 9).—-Morning: Jewish 
Ministers’ Conference of Cape Province. 
Svening: Address at Dorshei Zion Associa- 
tion. 


It was hard work, that grew progressively more 
intensive in Australia and Canada; and. in view of 
the tropical heat and endless travel, it was often 
literally to the utmost limit of human endurance. 


And now for a first impression of colonial Jewry. 
One of the things that strikes a visitor from the 
home country at Cape Town is the Great Synagovue 
—the synagogue of the r.other congregation of 
South Africa. It is the largest and most im- 
pressive Jewish house of, worship in the Empire. 
There are synagogues almost as noble in Johannes. 
burg, in Sydney, and in Montreal. We have 
nothing like them, especially as to size, in the old 
country. They are monuments to the strongly 
developed Jewish consciousness of overseas Jewry. 
A word must also be said of the minister of the 
Cape Town synagogue—-the Rev. A. P. Bender- 
who is a most popular and respected figure, not only 
in the Jewish, but in the general life of Cape Colony. 
In this, his position is typical of that occupied by a 
number of Jewish ministers in the Dominions, 
where congregational leadership is often in the hands 
of the minister; with a consequent enlargement of 
his sphere of public service, and a deeper respect 
for his office within the community than is the case 
in some older Kehillas. . 


After 24 hours’ travel across the dry and desert 

Karroo we came to Kimberley. Its congre- 
gational life goes back to the beginnings of the town 
in 1869, and .it has an indefatigable minister in the 
Rev. H. Isaacs. | explained to the Jews of Kimberley, 
as I did in every community visited, that I came to 
them with a message of unity; nay, as the symbol 
of the unity of Empire Jewry. I impressed upon 
them that the Jews of South Africa were faced with 
the same religious difficulties and dangers as their 
brethren in Australia, Canada, and England; and 
it was therefore imperative for us all to take counsel 
together for the advancement of our ideals and the 
fuller realisation of our sacred aims in the present 
and in the future. 
& In Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State, | came to a community with which my 
fo:mer connection was a very close one. As in 
many other South African towns, | had in years 
past delivered the very first Jewish address in 
Bloemfontein ; 1 had officiated at the laving of the 
foundation-stone of the synagogue ; and had con- 
secrated it, some eighteen vears ago. The congrega- 
tional representatives from eleven smaller towns 
throughout the length and breadth of the Orange 
Free State attended the reception and services 
during the Bloemfontein visit. 
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YOn Thursday, November 19, we reached Johanes- 
burz, where our arrival created unusual interest 
and excitement. The Mayor and Councillors and 
the leading members of the Jewish and non-Jewish 
community awaited us at the railway station. The 
large mass that cheered our arrival and followed 
our route to the hotel, preceded by the Boy Scouts 
and Band, is a scene that will not easily be for- 
g6tten. 

“ There can be no doubt of the warmth of his 
weléome from his old congregation,” said the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times. ‘“* He comes here 
not only as the High Priest of English Jewry, 
but as an old friend who through long years 
of unselfish work among ué endeated hiniself 
equally to Jew and Gentile. His influence 
spread very much further than his sectarian 

~ labours. The Rand has now some small oppor- 
tunity to repay him.” 

The programme of my labours at Johannesburg 
was far more diversified than at Cape Town, and 
made the greatest strain on my physical endurance. 
It would require a monograph to give in detail 
the work crowded into that fortnight. It included 
addresses to all the local Jewish institutions, and 
visits to the neighbouring congregations on the 
Witwatersrand Goldfields, namely, Benoni, Krugers- 
dorp, Boksburg, and Germiston, as well as Pretoria, 
the capital of the Union of South Africa. In 
Pretoria, General Smuts was the principal speaker 
at the communal reception. The South African 
press described the speech of the Premier as “ A 
message to Jewry throughout the world.’ General 
Smuts dwelt on the nationaland Imperial importance 
of my Pastoral Tour, which, he declared, by 
stimulating the religious life of the Jewish com- 
munities, would awaken the best citizenship in 
them. 

“The Jews,” he eafd, “ whilst retaining their 
national and religious character in South Africa, 
have co-operated with the rest of the population 
in a good spirit of brotherhood. The Jews in 
South Africa are welcomed in every walk of life, 
and have achieved the greatest successes. 
Nobody grudges them their success because they 
deserve it. Let them bring their resources 
and talents to this country. We are sadly in 
need of such; for the Jews are going to make 
South Africa one of the most notable contribu- 
tions in her whole history. They are a great 
factor in South Africa, and are going to be a 
greater factor. I feel sure that in the future 
the position of South Africa will be such that 
Chief Rabbis will come here regularly. The 
Jews came to South Africa with great traditions, 
fine ideals and a tenacity of purpose which no one 
can wrest from them. So long a& the Jewish 
community respect their own past, they will make 
good citizens.” 

And again. when, on December 6, 19290, he 
attended the Farewell Banquet at Johannesburg, he 
made an historic address. He spoke of Israel as “ the 
Nation of Nations”’-a wonderfully luminous 
phrase; and declared that Israel's sefvices to 
humanity were by no means ended. He showed 
that the League of Nations was the vision of a great 
Jewish seer: 

“ Its father is Isaiah of Jerusalem. And you 
must look upon it as a prophecy of one of your 
own prophets. You have still the old historic 
mission ot Israel before you ; which is, to testify 
to the great spiritual values intife.” 
from Johannesburg and Pretoria | went to 

Bulawayo, the principal city of Rhodesia. | was 
accomparyied by Mr. A. H. Valentine, the Secretary 
of the Dominions Visit. The wearying journey 
oceupied several days across some of the most 
arid parts of South Africa; but I was amply 
rewarded. 1 found Jewish hearts throbbing with 
enthusiasm for all forms of Jewish endeavour ; 
and nowhere more so than in many a wayside 
station with its two or three Jewish inhabitants. 
Let me recount one little experience. The greatest 
regret of my entire tour was the fact that, owing to 
the uncertainty of the shipping arrangements to 
Australia, the proposed visit to Salisbury, the 
capital of Rhodesia, and ovr farthest northern 
goal in South Africa, had relactantly to be cancelled. 
A week or two later, on the return journey, just 
as the train was about to leave the railway station 
in a town further south, a man was passing and re- 
passing my window. Seeing that he was a Russian 
Jew, | said: Shalom Aleychem. He told me that 
he came from Que Que, some ten hours by’ train 
on the road ftom Bulawayo to Salisbury. ‘‘ My 


son heard you address the Jewish students at 
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Cape Town University; and the three Jews), 
families in Que Que were at the railway station 4; 
2 o'clock in the morning, hoping to see you on you, 
way to Salisbury.” Naturally my interest in Quy 
Que and its miniature Kehilla grew instantly an 
visibly. [ was anxious to learn of its Jewis), 
life ; but the train was beginning to mrove, and | had 
only time to ask: “ Is there a Shass (@ set of the 
Talmud) in Que Que?” “‘ Two sets,” he answered. 
“Then you are safe, even without the visit of 
Chief Rabbi,” was my farewell reply. 

Many and many days of travelling followed 
between Bulawayo and the successive visits t. 
Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, with its 17 Jewis}, 
families ; to Durban, the beautiful seaport town- 
whose Jewish associations go back nearly a century 
and its Jewish population of 2,000 souls. It was 
now midsummer, and we spent three days and two 
nights in the train travelling to Kast London, where 
a deputation from King William's Town awaite: 
us; to Port Elizabeth. one of the older anc 
important communities of South Africa; and to 
Oudtshoorn (the centre of the ostrich farm industry | 
with two Synagogues and a Jewish school — the 
last community to be visited in South Africa. 

When we returned to Cape Town on January |}. 
1921, having completed in all 5,000 miles of railway 
travel, we were held up by a shipping strike. W> 
had to wait nearly a month at Muizenbery 4 
delightful seaside resort with a large floating 
Jewish population—for the Themistorles, the 
that was to take us to Australia. 


In summing up South African conditions, one 
cannot help being struck by the active communa | 
life that characterises the 60,000 Jews inhabiting 
that sub continent. This is nét the place to give 
you a presentation of the religious problems and 
ecclesiastical difficulties of South African Jewry ; or 
to indicate how much or how little the visit has 
helped. or can help in their solution. Suffice it 
to say, that Jewish commuhities in South Africa are 
still in the period of first growth, and merit neither 
the self-praises, not infrequently indulged in, nor 
the wholesale condemnation of ignorant critics. It 
is true that unattractive sides of communal life 
now and then come to the surface, and dissension 
and rivalries have occurred ; but these things are 
not unknown in older communities, To-day in 
South Africa there are on all sides signs of mors! 
and religious awakening, and of an earnest desire 
for concerted action. Jewish religious education is 
the most insistent topic of discussion in every South 
African centre; and intermarriage. alarming!) 
prevalent in former years, is diminishing—thank- 
to the determined attitude of the laity agains! 
indiscriminate proselytising. 

One great danger confronts South African Jewry. 
It will wither away unless a sufficient supply of 
efficient Jewish ministers and teachers is assured 
for its growing communities; and South African 
congregations look to the Jewish War Memorial 
to fulfil its promises in this direction. In all forms 
of charity, however, whether institutional or 
otherwise, South African Jews appear to be 
supreme. Two splendid orphanages are main- 
tained in Johannesburg and Cape Town; and 
South Africans cannot understand that the whole 
of Anglo-Jewry should with difficulty subseribe 
barely one-half the amount required by its one 
orphanage. A more eloquent proof even is their 
response to the War Victims Relief Fund. The 
sum of £450,000 has been contributed by them, 
which makes nearly, £8 per head for each man, 
woman and child—besides importing 250 pogrom 
orphans from the Ukraine, and supporting 1,000 
orphans in the Ukraine—altogether a record of 
generosity that surpasses even that of American 
Jews. 

As South African Jewry is beginning to realise 
its place among the Jewries of the world, I partieu- 
larly urged upon leading Jews—-this should be of 
special interest to members of the Jewish Historical 
Society—the necessity of a similar realisation 
of its place in the life and history of South Africa. 
I reminded them that in all newer countries, the 
Jew, according to popular fallacy, was a late- 
comer who reaps in case what others have sewn in 
tears and travail. The Jew, it is held, has not 
undergone the hardships of the pioneer, and has 
had no share in the building of any roads for the 
civilisation of the younger lands he now inhabits, 
or in the creating of any new paths for their industry _ 
and commerce. This being well-nigh the universal 
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opinion, is it a wonder that the Jew's admission 
to these countries comes to be looked upon aa a 
matter of grace and bounty; that the gates are 
often barred against the Jewish immigrant: that 
the rights of the Jewish citizen even are in many 
quarters held to be inferior in antiquity and in kind 
to those of the population who have other racial 
and religious affinities 

The Jews of America 4 generation ago, saw the 
seriousness of leaving this danyerous fallacy un- 
challenged, They founded the American Jewieh 
Historical Society to collect the data concerning the 
early Jewish settlements, as well as concerning 
all Jewish partieipation in the national life. It 
were well if the Jews in the Dominions—I repeated 
thie warning in Australasia and Canada~— were to 
imitate the American example. Only self-delueion 
could blind us to the fact that in Africa, for example, 
as & consequence of the ignorant prejudice that 
the first Jews did hot arrive before the discovery 
of the Diamond Fields, the respect enjoyed by 
South African Jewry was not always commensurate 
with ite services and sacrifices to the country. 
And this knowledge, 1 pleaded, should be apread 
and made public. Granted that facte of history 
seldom changed the Views of the anti-Semite, vet it 
was essential that Jews at least should be taught the 
truth ; that they should no longer look upon them. 
selves as inteflopers, as exploiters, but rather as 
active participants in the up-building of the new 
democracies overseas. | am happy to state 


that as a result of my representations, a number . 


of men in the Dominions have undertaken the vare- 
ful investigation of loca! historical records in their 
Jewish bearings. 

Il, 

But to return to the actual Tour. On February 
10th, we left Africa, and were sailing across the 
bleak and so itary southern Indian Ocean in an 
emigrant ship to Albany, Western Australia. This 


we reached on Sunday, February 27th. Albany 


has no Jewish residents, and is eight hours’ train 
journey from Perth. In order to weleome us 
immediately on our landing, and before, the Rev. 
D. I, Freedman, of Perth, with other representa- 
tives of his community, left Perth on Friday, and 
spent the week-end in Albany. 

In Perth, the Rev. D, I. Freedman—one of the 
most popular of Jewish chaplains in France, by the 
way—has a community of some 2.006 to hook after, 
a lange number of whom are Palestinians with their 
own [brith b [brith school, His position in Perth 
is somewhat similar to that of the Rev. Prof. Bender 
in Cape Town. 

We struek a tropical heat-wave in West Aus- 
tralia, eulmimating in a storm that caused an 
extensive washout on the trans-Awstralian railway. 
This necessitated the cancellation of a visit to the 
Jews of Calgoorlie, a mining centre 269 mites inland. 
We were also compelled to proceed to Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia, by sea, and were thus 
spared the three davs’ land journey aeross the 
Great Australian desert in mid-summer with a then 
temperature of 118 degrees in the shade! We spent 
our second Sabbath in Australia at Fremantle, 
which at one time boasted a congregation with a 
Synagogue ; and then braved the storms of the 
Australian Bight in the Mantua, a P. & O. boat, 
atriving in Adelaide on Match 9th. Adelaide 
Jewry has been watched over for fifty years 
Lay the Ret. Mr. Boas, a venerable and beloved 
figure, now emeritus minister of the congregation. 

In Melbourne.’ Sir John Monash was the President 
of the Chief Rabb?s Reception Committee, and he 
handed me an iMarminated address on behalf of the 
three congregations. TI wifl tread a portion of it 
to von, as it is typical of the other testimonials 
received in the course of the Tour :— 

“ Very Rev. anp Drak Str,— 

 Profoundly realising, as we do, the sacred 
significance of your present Empire-wide mission, 
with its splendid potentialities for Judaism and 

British Jewry, we fervently greet you in the 

words of the old-time Hebrew salutation: Borvcn 

Have We rejoice that vou 

have tpossible to . .. visit as in our 

-Antipedean home, and we sincerely trust that 

your necessarily brief sojourn among us will 

prove of lasting spiritual advantage to our 
cqgmmunity ; for your presence in our mulst 
will assuredly do much to invigorate and 
consolidate our Judaism in Avstrafin, and to 
strengthen ‘the ‘bonds of affectionnte attachment 

‘Which ‘alreaty bind ‘ts to ‘our brethren across the 

seas. 


“We pray that, under the Almighty’s blessing, 
you may, for many years to come, continue to 
preside over the religious destinies of British 
Jewry, of which we Jews of Australia are so glad 
to form a part.” 

The visit to Melbourne extended over Purim, and 
covered every phase of Jewieh life in the capital of 
Victoria. It concluded with a sermon at the 
unveiling, by Sir John Monash, of a Roll of Hynour 
in the East Melbourne Synagogue— the synagogue 
of the venerable Rev. Jacob Lenzer, since deceased 
to the forty-five members of that congregation 
who fought in the Great War. During my stay at 
Melbourne, the eight Jewish families oi Hobart. 
Tasmania, which eighty vears ago was vhe largest 
Jewish community in the Antipodes. with some 
200 families, sent a deputation to me with an 
illuminated addreas. 

On April 5, we reached Sydney, t’se oldest living 
congregation in the Southern Hemisphere, having 
been founded in IS17. As we spent Passover in 
Sydney and our visit extende. over three weeks, | 
delivered more sermons and addresses to Jewish 
and public bodies there (man in any other city on 
the Tour. was even priviler=d to lav the founda. 
tion etone of a new Synagogue—a rare event in the 
small Jewish population of Australia. [In Sydney 
the Visit proved one of the main topies of conversa. 
tion to people of all creeds and stations. and of 
continued journalistic comment. Let me quote 
the open ng and closing sentences of a 
character-sketch that appeared in one of the 


papers | 
“He worthily represents a nation that has 
been, down all the ages, very completely mis- 
understoed ; a nation of dreamers and seers, of 
zealota and martyrs. Whatever man thinks 
that the average Jew is a sordid money-grabber 
hasn't let life teach him anything yet. .. . The 

Chief Rabbi is a small man with a broad and 

mobile face lit with kind, shrewd eves, a face 

that puffs and orinkles with every passing phase 

of emotion. Not what the housemaids call a 

handsome face... . Dr. Hertz is frankly and 

typically a Jew. impossible ever to mistake him 
for an Irishman, a Sardinian, ora Dane. Speaking 
to a large audience in the Great Synagogue 
yesterday morning, he spoke of religion, especially 
of the duty of the Jew to his children, * planting 

Heaven, he called. it. He had many inspiring 

things to say about home influence and example. 

Oddly enough, they might have been said in any 

pulpit. To hear the Chief Rabbi is to understand 

how much Christianity has adopted and adapted 
from the Jew.” 

Ten days before Passover | made a week-end 
exenrsion to Brisbane, where I was the guest of 
Sir Matthew Nathan, the Governor of Queensland. 
| do not think that many Jewish Governors have 
been called to the Law twice on one Sabbath. as 
Sir Matthew was in the morning when [| preached 
in the English synagogue, and later in the day_ 
when at the Mincha service, 1 addressed the 
worshippers in the Russian synagogue of that city. 
On my return journey to Sydney, | received repre- 
sentatives of Toowoomba (a one-time important 
congregation in Queensland, bat which is now 
reduced to four families), and visited Newcastle, a 
great imdustrial centre in New South Wales with a 
considerable Jewish population, having as yet no 
synagogue. ‘Time does not permit me to give vou 
an account of the diversity of Jewish activities in 
Swdnev, or of the prominent position in the public 
life that its communal leaders have occupied for 
generations. One single incident is eloquent of the 
twpe of Israchite one can meet at the Antipodes. 
Before leaving Svdney for New Zealand on May 5, 
Mer. A. Blashki and his rethers subscribed the sum 
of £2,000 towards my praposed Commentary to the 
Pentateuch. 

Om May 16 we arrived im wet, windy, Wellington. 
The most owtstanding figure m the Wellington 
Jewish community——and very large'y also in the 
general community——is the Rev. H. Van Staveren, 
who has just completed forty-five vears service 
with his congregation. is a growing Jewish com- 
menity, having even a Jewish social club, which | 
had the ‘honowr of opening. 

Winter had eew in earnest when we visited 
Christcharch, a typical English conntry town m 
the southern island of New Zeeland. The cold was 
far more intense in the as typically Scotch town of 
Dunedin, farther South. Both these communities 
have stately houses of worship, that of Dunedin 
being the southernmost synagogue in the world. 


Unfortunately, the Jewish, even more than the 
general, population is decreasing. With our depar- 
ture from Dunedin for Anckland, which. is some 700 
miles North, our homeward journey had really 
started. On mv arrival at Auckland, I sent on 
June 3, loyal greetings to His Majesty, to which His 
Majesty sent the following cable reply: “1 have 
received with much gratification the message of con- 
gratulation which you have sent me on my birthday 
in the name of the Jewish communities throughout 
the Empire, and I sincerely thank vou for your 
good wishes..Grorer, R.1." Auckland has one 
of the most beautifully situated synagogues in the 
world. The Rev. 8. A. Goldstein has been the 
minister of this important community for over a 
generation. 

Not even in Sydney, was the interest shown in the 
Visit by non-Jews as well as by Jews greater than in 
the cities of New Zealand. I became the text of pul- 
pit sermons and addresses, and my Bible Lecture 
the theme of Church synodal resolutions, exhorting 
the faithful to attend them. One of the most 
prominent of Australasian writers said in the New 
Zealand Herald 

“ | have been listening to a sermon, and the 
Chief Rabbi has confirmed me in my opinion that 
to be a Jew is a thing in which a man may well 
take pride. : Think ot the long agony 
of the Jews, the multitude of their martyrdoms. 
Whet other people so persecuted could have 
come so largely untainted from the hell of 


Russia ? The Jewish religion is a religion of free 
men, whom no barbarism can subjugate. It is 
an honest religion that cxalts conduct.”’ [And 


then he proceeds to quote the following Mid- 
rashic saying from my Book of Jewish Thoughts }. 
* Tealt heaven and earth to witness that whether 
it be Jew or heathen, man or woman, free or 
bondman—only according to their acts does the 
Divine Spirit rest upon them.” This is a 
confession of Jewish faith, written by a Jew hav- 
ing authority, a faith thet is solid as a rock and 
old as the world of man’s intelligence.’ 

And a leading Jewish man of Auckland wrote of 

the Pastoral Visit :-— 

“It has had a most inspiring effect on the 
Jewish community, and another great contri but - 
ing factor to the success has been the wonderfully 
increased respect it has caused amongst other 
denominations. I would strongly urge that this 
pastoral tourshould be repeated at statedintervals 
of not more than seven vears.” 

There is no doubt the address that 
Dr. Hertz gave here on * The Bible as a Book’ 
had a marvellous effect on the public mind.” 
The total namber of Jews of ‘Australasia is con- 

siderably under 25,000; of these some 2,500 live 
in New Zealand. Nowhere in the world have 
Jews in proportion to their number attained to 
such prominence. This is due to the fact that 
they are largely the descendants of old settlers, 
and therefore among the pioneers and makers of 
Australia and New Zealand. They have produced 
a Prime Minister of New Zealand, Sir Julius Vogel ; 
a Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Monash; and a 
great number of Judges and Cabinet Ministers. 
They have been fortunate in their spiritual guides, 
zeal and self-sacrificing have 
enabled them, though separated far and away from 


whose devotion 
the current of Jewish life for eighty \ ears and longer, 
to keep the lamp of Judaism burning with a clear- 
shining and steady tlame. There is little immmagra- 
tion: and communities, like lyinedin and others, 
would welcome with open arms the arrival of a few 
selected lanvilies. An infusion of a littl new blood 
is all that is required to revive ebbing congregations 
and keep them vibrant and virile 

Que striking phenomenon throughout Aas- 
tralasix is the mushroom cities with their vanished 
congregations and disused houses of worship. The 
late S. Alfred Adler, in his delightful © Travel 
Sketches,” divides the synagogues of New Zealand-— 


like its twe classes, active and 
“extinct.” Its “ active” congregations compare 
favourably with English communities. Its 


“extinct” synagogues—-at Nelson, Timaru, and 
Hokitika-—are falling imto pathetic desuetude. 
They were erected fifty and sixty years ago in the 
gold prosperity days. The congregations have 
disappeared, but the synageayucs remain touching 
memorials of the reverence and Jewish devetion of 
the founders. | 

A week's delay of the Neayera that was to take 
us across the Pacific te Western Canada, enabled 
us te visit the wonderful geyser region of Rotorua, 
in the heart of Maoriland, as well as to spend 
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the Feast of Weeks at Auckland. We sailed on the 
15th of June and arrived a week later at Fiji. There 
are but a few Jewish families at Suva, the capital of 
the Fiji group, and these are rarely able to worship 
with a minyan. Still, they maintain their Judaism. 
Thus, | found a good collection of Jewish books in 
the home of a Jewish lady born in Fiji, whose mother 
was born in New South Wales. As we left Pip. we 
crossed the meridian line, and we had feo Sundays 
that week. On June 26th, we came to Honolulu, 
where there is a somewhat larger number of Jews 
than at Suva. The American Jewish Welfare Board 
looks after the Jewish soldiers at this important 
American naval base ; otherwise there is very little 
Jewish life in the Hawaiian Islands. 
IV. 

On July 4 we reached Canada, nearly seven weeks 
later than was originally plannei. Naturally, all 
the arrangements were altered and the various 
visits had to be cut down to the shortest possible 
time. In Victoria, the beautiful capital of British 
Colum ia, we were joined by the Rev. Herbert 
Samuel, of Winniveg. who was our indispensable 
companion in our -visits to Vancouver, Calgary, 
Edmonton, tegina, and 
The rate of the work was prodigious. 


Saskatoon, Winnireg. 
I quote from 
a letter of the Rev. Herbert Samuel to my wife 
‘In the twen‘y-three days that the Chief 
Rabbi spent in Western Canada he preached 
elevea sermons, spoke at thirteen meetings. 
address -d six Canadian Clubs, besides delivering 
four Bible Lectures, wspecting and addressing 
seven Talmud Torahs, undergomig four formal 
being entertained by four Liewlenant- 
Governors, received by seven Mayors and visiting 
three Premiers. Most of his meals were public 
func ions, and it was impossible to keep any 
record of the delegat ions he received. He 
travelled 2,000 miles, and six nights and a large 
par. of four days were spent on the train.” 
Canadian Jewry is large, and will grow larger. 
Although the small congregation of Victoria goes 
hack to 1862, there were in 100] barely 2,000 Jews in 
the whole of Western Canada. This number can now 
he safely placed at 20,000, with probably anothes 
120.000 in Eastern Canada. The most gratifving 
feature of these Western communities that are but 
of yesterday, is the zeal for Talmud Torah displayed 
by the recent immigrants. They believe, with the 
old Rabbis, that the duty of religious education 
outweighs in importance all other duties. They 
deem no sacrifice too great for the Jewish upbringing 
of the children; and the hich salaries that are 
paid to the Hebrew teachers are not paralleled in 
any older community. Our Canadian brethren, 
however, do not always obtain results commen- 
surate with their praiseworthy efforts. In these 
schools, as in so many similar institutions in South 
Africa, their children are not always trained to take 
their place as Jews in Jewish communal life. All 
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homour th» priacipals and teachers for their 
zeal on behalf of the Hebrow language ; our destiny, 
how ver, is safe only in the hands of men who are 
thoroughly Jewish in religious sentiment, in addi- 
tion to their being experts in Hebrew language 
instraction. Furthermore, it is an alarming circum- 
stance that in all these Western Canadian communi- 
ties there is only one English-speaking preacher— 
the Rev. Herbert Samuel. He is their spokesman, 
having charge of the anti-defamation work of the 
Jewish Order of Bnai Brith. He is, in addition, 
rendering excellent service in his own large com- 
munity of 15,000 Jews. 

Forty-four hours’ travel—across Lakes Huron 
and Michigan—brought us from Winnipeg to 
Toronto, with its 35,000 Jews. Here we spent the 
last Sabbath in July, and on Monday morning pro- 
ceeded to Montreal, the oldest and largest com- 
munity in Canada, numbering 65,000 Jews. The 
sermons, lectures, addresses, presentations, ¢xaml- 
nations, conferences that were crowded into the 
visits of these two communities are too numerous to 
mention. Tae function that will live longest in my 
memory is the open-air address in one of the 
Montreal parks to 2,00) and more Talmud Torah 
children, in the presence of the Mayor and leading 
Jewish citizens of Montreal. 

All this toil and travel in the land of magnificent 
distances took place at the height of Canadian mid- 
summer, at the end of July and the beginning 
of Aurust. After Montreal, therefore, the thought 
of concluding the Tour with Quebec seemed at 
first irresistible. But this would have involved 
abandoning the visit to the far-flung and out-of- 
the way communities of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. This | could not bring myself to do. 

Fifty hours more by train brought Mr. Valentine 
and me to the cluster of congregations round the 
mining distriet of Svdnevy in northern Nova Scotia, 
to which even Zionist emissaries and other collectors 
of funds rarely penetrate. 
ported with jov. 


The people were trans- 
While in Sydney, I barely escaped 
having a most exciting experience that would have 
rendered the reading of this paper quite out of the 
question. We were there during a season ‘of 
alarming forest fires; and we learnt that it was 
only by the very greatest exertion that a vast 
dynamite explosion at a mine barely a mile off was 
averted, 

Two days later we passed through Longfellow’s 
Evangeline country to Halifax, the capital of Nova 
Scotia. Here the Corporation of the ancient cits 
of Halifax presented me with an address of wel- 
come in the presence of the Governor, the Premier, 
and the Judiciary. The Jewish community is young, 
but growing. The only time that any ill-feeling 
was shown against Jews, thev told me, was after 
the dynamite explosion in Halifax harbour some five 
years ago, And for the most peculiar reason. Among 


the 1,800 deaths resulting from the disaster, ther: |. 
said not to have been a single Jewish casualty | T},,.;, 
neighbours could not disguise their sullen rese,,; 
ment of whit they favouritis), 

QTne last com ninity to be visited in the Britis), 
Em ire was St. John, the capital of New Brunswick. 
It po wesses a bevatiful synagogue and good Talmud 
Torah. I preached, examined the school children. 
addressed the Canadian Club and gave my Bib), 
lecture. Although the latter was only announced ,: 
four o'clock in the afternoon, an enthusias:, 
audience filled the largest theatre the same eveni;.. 
The Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick presided. 
It was the concluding item of my Tour. 


On Erev Tishab’Ab, I reached New York 
alone. We had parted from Mr. Woolf at Montrea! 


on August 2nd, and Mr. Valentine was detained f{»; 
a day or two at St. John. A fortnight later, th. 
three of us sailed for England on the “ Aquitania,” 
arriving in Southampton on August 30th. The 
Mayor and Councillors of Sou hampton came on 
hoard in their official robes to meet me—the 
same honour that was paid some months ago to the 
Earl of Balfour (then Mr. Balfour) on his return 
from the Washington Conference ; and only a week 
after my arrival to one who in the eyes of millions js 
far more famous even than the Earl of Balfour 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin! A joint meeting of the 
Councils of the United Synagogue and of the Jew ish 
War Memorial welcomed us back on September 
Sth ; and on November 22, the First Pastors) Tour 
to the Jewish Communities of the British Overs- 
Dominions was fitly crowned by His Majesty s 
gracious reception of Mr. Woolf and me in private 
audience at Buckingham Palace. 
On my return to London, a dear friend compared 
my work on this Pastoral Tour to that of the re- 
nowned circumnavigator, Captain Cook. Wherever 
the great discoverer landed, he scattered British 
seed, so that he belted the world with flowers and 
herbs of his native land. In the same way, my 
friend declared, | had preached love and loyalty 
to the Empiré wherever | went, and sown the seeds 
of Jewish idealism and spirituality in all the far-off 
places I had visited. I fervently hope that these 
seeds will blossom and bring forth goodly fruit forour 
Holy Faith. Eleven months earlier, a noted speaker 
at the Farewell Dinner compared my mission to BR. 
Akiba’s undertaking in the days of old. As that save 
and martyr travelled from one end of the then 
known world to another, binding the scattered sons 
of Israel into a closer brotherhood, even so would | 
go through our world-encircling Overseas Dominions 
to preach to my brethren the Unity of God, the 
unity of Israel, and the eternity of the Torah 
May my endeavours to unify and fortify the religious 
forces of Jewry in the British Empire be justified 


by a deepening and strengthening of spiritual life 


among our brethren Overseas | 


ROYAL CONVERTS TO JUDAISM. 


Judaism*to-day is not a proselytising religion: 
Tne would-be convert is to be dissuaded from the 
course he intends taking. The difficulty of observ- 
ing Jewish laws and ceremonies is to be pointed out 
to him. The disabilities under which the Jew is 
living in many lands, and the racial prejudices 
f-om which he is frequently suffering are to be made 
clear to him, ** Dost thou not know,” he is asked, 
* that Jews are oppressed, despised, and subjected 
to gross indignities ?*’ All this, in order to make 
him hesitate and redect seriously. It is only when, 
in spite of these solemn reminders and warnings, 
he still persists in his desire, that he is admitted. 
lt seems stranze that it should be so. In olden 
times it was far diferent. ‘To bring one under the 
wints of the Shechinah ’ was accounted a great and 
meritorious deed. The founder of Judaism was 
an active propagandist. “The souls which they 
made in Haran” (Gen. xii. 5), say our Rabbis, 
refers to those whom Abraham and Sarah led to 
accent the monotheistic idea. In the Amidah 
prayer, “ the righteous stranger” is placed side by 
sid? with “ the pious ani elders” of Israel. In- 
d221, savs Rabbi Eliezer ben Pedath, the sole 
purpo;s* of Israel's dispersion was to win converts 
(Pesachim 87, b), basing his conclusion on Hosea ii. 


By Rabbi Harris Cohen. 


2. “And | will sow her unto Me in the land.” 


OVS WD RIN ANG OIN 0195 
“one sows a handful but reaps many bushels ” ; 
whilst another sage—Rabbi Simeon ben Lachish— 
represents the proselyte as more precious in the 
sizht of God than were the Israelites when gathered 
at the foot of Sinai, for Israel would not have 
accepted the Torah without the signs and miracles 
0° revelation, whersas the proselyte accepts God 
and the Law without a single wondrous deed 
(Medrash Tanchuma on Lech Lécha),. 

How is it, then, that Judaism has ceased to be 
a missionary religion ? Nay, more, how is it that 
later authorities made conversion as difficult as 
possible ? The answer is twofold. There came a 
time when Jews suffered much from the treachery 
of proselytes, who ostensibly embraced Judaism, 
but in reality were the secret agents of the Romans. 
It was the existence of these ** slanderers”’ that 
gave rise to the insertion of the “ nineteenth ” in 
the originally Kighte»n Benedictions.”” And 
there cam> a tims, too, when the most stringent 
laws were enacted against conversion to Judaism, 
anil when Jews were maltreated when a non-Jew, 
even of his own accord, came into their ranks. 

But the fact remains that both in the early and 


middle ages large numbers of men and women came 
over to Judaism. These were by no means of the 
rank and file. They included members of the 
highest aristocracy, and royalty itself furnished no 
inconsiderable quota. Ruth, who exclaimed to 
Naomi, “ Thy people are my people, thy God my 
(iod,”’ was, according to the Talmud, the daughter 
of Eglon, King of Moab (Sandhedrin 105, b). 
Shmaya and Avtalion, the famous teachers in 
Israel, were, according to the same authority 
(Gittin 57, b), proselyte descendants of the mighty 
Sennacherib, King of Assyria. 


THE ROMAN PERLOD, 


During the Roman period Judaism won vast 
numbers of converts, many of them being of the 
most distinguished families in the land. The 
bloodthirsty Nero, sav our sages, became a penitent 
in his later years, and embraced Judaism, one of 
his descendants being the illustrious Rabbi Meir 
(Gittin 56, a). That this brutal Emperor was 
somehow favourably disposed towards Jews is 
historically true. A Jewish actor named Aliturus 
wa3 a member of his Court. On one occasion the 
Jews of Jerusalem refused to obey an‘order of the 
Procurator Festus. The case came before Nero, 
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who desided in favour of the Jews. His clemency 
towards them can doutless be tracel to the 
influenss of his sesoal wife, Poopaca, who had a 
distinct leaning towards Judvism. Her last wish 
was that she might be buried in accordance with 
the Jewish rites wish to which the Emperor 
realily acceded. About the time Polemo, 
Kinz of Cilicia, fell a victim to the charms of 
Berenice, daughter of Herold Atriopa L. In order 
to win her, he came over to Israel's faith, and sub- 
mitted to the rites and ceremonies of initiation. 


Titus Flavius Sabinus, an elder brother of the 
Emperor Vespasian, was attracted by the purity 
and simplicity of the Jewish religion and lived the 
life of a good Jew. So many were the converts to 
Judaism in the reign of Domitian that vigorous 
measures were resorted to, to check the flow. 
Death or confiscation of property was the penalty 
of conversion. The Emperor's own cousin, Flavius 
Clemens, was put to death because he embraced 
Judaism, whilst Domitilla, the latter's wife, was, 
for the same reason, banished from Rome to the 
Island of Pandaturia. 


A notable convert to Judaism at this period was 
Aquila or Akylas, the nephew of the Emperor 
Hadrian. He was commissioned by his uncle to 
proceed to Palestine, and supervise the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. There he came in contact with the 
great scholars of the age—Rabbi Akiba, Rabbi 
Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, and Rabbi Joshua ben 
Chananya. He adopted Judaisin, became a zealous 
student of the Torah, and translated the Scriptures 
from Hebrew into Greek. The legend has it that 
- he was for a long ‘time desirous of going over to 
Judaism, but feared the wrath of his uncle. He 
rejoiced when he was sent to Palestine, especially 
with the parting advice of the Emperor to invest 
in anything which he considered had depreciated 
in value, for it would surely one day rise again. 
When Hadrian heard of his nephew's conversion 
he sent for him. and vented his anger on him. 
* Why didst thou take that step without consulting 
me?” “| had thy permission,” replied Aquila. 
* Didst thou not urge me to invest in anything 
which stood low, but which had a higher value ? 
Nothing stands lower than the Torah. and nothing 
will one day more. surely rise than Israel and Israel's 
faith, for Isaiah hath said (xlix. 7), “ Kings shall 
see and arise, princes also shall worship.” 


ANTONINUS AND RABBI. 


Which of the Roman Emperors, * Antoninus ” 


of the Talmud was, has never been definitely | 


established. He has been identified with Marcus 
Aurelius, Septimus Severus, Lucius Verus, Cara- 
calla, and others. The Talmud speaks of him as 
the son of Severus (Pesachim 119a). If ** Rabbi,” 
who is recorded as having been on such intimate 
terms with him was Rabbi Yehuda Ha Nassi. the 
compiler of the Mishna who flourished towards 
the end of the second and beginning of the third 
century, then it seems evident that ** Antoninus ~ 
was none other than Marcus Aurelius. So whole- 
heartedly did the Emperor accept his new faith 
and so righteous an Israelite did he become that the 
Rabbis declared that at the Resurrection he will 
stand at the head of all proselytes. [S83 ON 
(Medrash Rabba Levit. iii.) 

A number of the interesting conversations 
between the sage and the Emperor have been 
preserved. The discussion once turned on the 
respective parts played by the body and the soul 
in man’s commission of sin. In the day of judg- 
ment, argued Antoninus, might not the body 
say ‘‘ Mine was not the sin. I am lifeless. The 
soul Thou hast breathed in me, ‘hat is life, and it 
alone is to blame.’ The soul, on the other hand, 
might argue “‘I am by nature stainless, | am a 
part of Thee. It was the body, in which Thou 
didst encase me that dragged me earthward and 
brought me to sin. 

* Listen,” replied the sage, * to what this can be 
compared. A King had a beautiful orchard in 
which the most luscious fruit grew. In order to 
guard it against intruders he placed in it two 
watchmen, but to make sure that the watchmen 
themselves might not partake of the fruit, he chose 
one a blind and the other a lame man. And lo, 
when these were alone in the garden, the lame man 
said to his companion, * Yonder | see most tempting 
fruit. I cannot reach it without thy aid.’ So the 


blind mia cerried the lens min and both ate of 
the frait. When in the morning the King entered 
the garden, he saw that his most exquisite tree had 
been tampered with. ‘/ did not touch it,’ eried 
the lam> mvwn. ‘I could not even approach it.’ 
‘ How could J have eaten of it ?’ pleaded the blind 
min. ‘tl could not even see it. But the wise 
King peresive! what had happened, that the 
bini cirred the lam» and punished them 
both accordingly. “So wilk it be in the world to 
com>,’ coatinuel the Rabbi. “ Sin is committed 
by mutua! consent of body and soul. Neither can 
blame the other. Both are equally culpable.” 
(Sandhedrin 91a.) 

The immediate cause of the Emperor's conversion 
was, according to the Talmud Yerashalmi (Mezilla 
the following conversation between him and 
the Rabbi. “Am I worthy to partake of the 
Leviathan in the future world ? ° asked Antoninus. 
“Thoa sarely art,” replied the sage. But why 
an [I not allowed to share in the paschal lamb * ” 
* Because in thy present state thou art strictly 
forbidden, in accordance with the words in Exodus 
xii., 48.° Upon hearing this, the Emperor sub- 
mitted to the Abrahamic rite and embraced 
Judaism. 


AN ASLATIC COURT. 


Long before the events just recorded, Judaism 
had made conquests in an Asiatic Court, Helena, 
Queen of Adiabene (a district in Mesoptamia, 
between the Upper and Lower Zab) being the 
first of-a number of royal personages that came 
within its fold. This was about the vear 30 (EF. 
Her favourite son Izates had been placed in the 
care of a neighbouring monarch, Abenerig, King of 
Characine, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
A Jewish merchant, Anamia by name, had entrance 
into the Court and in his conversations with the 
young Princess won her over to his belief. 

Soon after, Izates followed his wife's example, 
and so, through different influences and possibly 
unknown to his mother, he became a convert to 
the religion she had adopted. Both mother and 
son became ardent followers of their new faith, 
and rendered all the aid they could to their co- 
religionists. During a famine which raged in 
Jerusalem in 48 c.e. Helena sent shiploads of corn 
and provisions to the starving population. The 
Mishna (Yoma IIL, 10) records that the Queen 
made valuable presents to the Temple,and mentions 
especially the * Nivresheth,”’ a golden candelabrum, 
which was placed over the door of the Temple, so 
that by reflecting the first riys of the sun it might 
be known that the time had arrived for the reading 
of the ** Shema.”’ 

Izates resolved to rear his children in the Jewish 
faith, and sent five of his sons to Jerusalem to 
receive instruction in Judaism, and the Hebrew 
language. His elder brother, Monobaz LI., who 
succeeded him, too, became a zealous convert. 
It is of this monarch that the Talmud (Baba 
Bathra lla) relates that in a year of scarcity he 
lavished his treasures and those of his ancestors 
among the poor. Against this certain members 
of his family protested. “Thy fathers gathered 
wealth,” they said, “and added to the patrimony 
of their fathers, and thou art heedlessly scattering 
it.” “My fathers,” replied the good King, 


“amassed treasures for themselves below, 1 am. 


laying up treasures for myself above. What they 
gathered could be stolen, what | gather is beyond 
human reach. They have preserved mammon, | 
have preserved souls.” 


THE ARABIAN PERIOD. 


The end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
sixth century marked the admission of large 
sections of the Arabian population into the Com- 
munity of Israel. It was a comparatively easy step 
for an Arab to become a Jew, for even as a heathen 
he was circumcised. And when once a Chieftain 
was attracted, his clan would invariably follow. 
Hence we read of who'e tribes adopting Judai m. 
In the year 500 c.x. Abu-Karib, the last and one of 
the most powerful of the Tobba Kings of Yemen 
came under the influence of two Rabbis of Yathrib 
(the ancient Medina) named Kaab and Assad, 
and accepted the Jewish faith. During one of his 
expeditions to Northern Arabia he passed through 
Yathrib and left his son there as Governor. But 
no sooner had he turned his back upon the city, 
than news reached him that his son was brutally 


— 


micieorsd. He forthwith laid sieze to the city, 
but the in‘iabitants offered a stout resistance. The 
ge oa for many davs during which the 
king was stricken with a serious illness. 

Kav and Assad soucht and obta’ ned permission 
to nter the kings tent. They pointed out to him 
th» futility of his eforts and the serious effect the 
eoatiniane? of the sieze would have on his health. 
Tay urzel him to pardon the inhabitant: and 
retura t» his owa city. He took their advice. 
Duirint the conversations the Rabbis spoke to him 
of the Unity of God and the simplicity of Israel's 
belief, with the result that not only he but also his 
army accepted Judaism, and when he returned to 


Yemen he persuaded his people to followhisexample. . 


The Arab version of th» story i: that the two 
Hebrews told the king that Yathrib was impreg- 
nable, that it was the favoured city of Allah, and 
that ere miny years would pass it would become the 
entre of much activity by the chosen prophet of 
Allah. A number of lezends of both Hebrew and 
Arabic origin relate to Abu-Karib’s conversion. 
On his way from Yathrib to Yemen he approached 
Sanai—-the capital of the Imams of Yemen—but 
the inhabitants closed their gates to him and 
allowed him not to enter because news had reached 
them that he had forsaken his religion for the faith 
of the Hebrews. ‘‘ But I will prove to you,”’ he 
arzued with the elders of the city who came out to 
parley with him, “that the word of Moses is true, 
and that there is none like unto the God of Israel.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE CAVE OF SANAA. 


“You have a cave in Sanaa which never errs. 
Is it not known far and wide that the fire which 
perpetually issues from that cave devours all who 
have falsehood on their lips and leaves unscathed 
those who have truth and righteousness on their 
side ? Have not your judges from remotest times 
turned to that cave in moments of doubt ? * Has 
Has 
not the just and faithful passed by unhurt ? Let 
us put our faiths to the test. Choose two of your 
priests and send them forth into the cave. I will 
send Kaab and Assad bearing the Law of Moses 
in their hands.’ And lo! when the four men 
moved along the mouth of the cave a fire burst 
forth which destroyed the heathens whilst not a 
hair of the Hebrews was singed. 


not the wrong-doer been speedily burnt ? 


The story continues that not only the inhabitants 
of Sanaa with one voice accepted and gave praises 
unto the Lord of Israel, but all Himvarites soon 
became converts to Judaism. Allowing much for 
the play of the imagination, it is historically true 
that many in the hivhest circles at this period did 
embrace the Jewish religion. The king's nephew 
Harib ibn Amru—a prince of the Kendites and 
Governor of Mecca and Yathrib, became a devout 
proselyte. Abu-Karib left three Hassan, 
Amru, and Zurah, who were all minors. Rabya ibn 
Nassir, who was appointed Regent, also came over 
to Judaism. Zurah, in his turn, became a whole- 
hearted believer in the God of Abraham and most 
actively championed the cause of his co-religionists 
wherever possible. On his accession to the throne 
he assumed the Hebrew name of Yussuf. The 
position of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire was 
then very precarious. They were maltreated at 
every turn and King Zurah felt deeply for them. 
With youthful impetuosity, on one occasion he had 
a number of Byzantine merchants who were passing 
through his city taken and put to death. This 
rash act had disastrous results. It ruined Yemen 
trade with Europe and involved Zaorah in a war 
with Aidug, a neighbouring king, in which the 
former suffered an overwhelming defeat. 


THE CHAZARS, 


SOTLS, 


The Chazars, a nation of Finnish stock, living in 
the neighbourhood of Astrakhan, where the Volga 
flows into the Caspian Sea, were a mighty and 
victorious people when in the seventh century 
Bulan was their king. They terrorised the whole 
district. The Byzantine Emperors were in fear of 
them. The Persians had to build a strong wall to 
check their inroads. The Bulgarians were reduced 
by them to vassalage, and the Russians on the 
Dnieper paid them a yearly tribute. 

The conversion of Bulan to Judaism, his dream 
which led to it and the ciscussions he had with the 
representatives of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity 
inspired Yehuda Ha Levi to write his monumental 
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and immortal book “‘ The Kusari.”” Bulan dreamed 
that an angel stood before him and said M5 
—‘Thy intention is pleasing unto the Creator, 
but thy deeds are not.’ He resolved then 
to forsake the belief and practices of 
his fathers, but did not decide which religion to 
accept without careful enquiry into the merits of 
the three. He accordingly invited an exponent of 
each to discuss their faiths in his presence. As 
invariably happens in these public disputations, 
each claimed the vicwory. The king, however, 
remarked that as both the Christian and 
Mohammedan admitted the excellence of the Jewish 
faith and stated that theirs were founded on it, he 
would choose Judaism. He submitted to the rites 
ofthe Abrahamic covenant. This course was soon 
followed by the grandees of the land, numbering 
about 4,000, and rapidly almost the entire Chazarian 
population became Judaised. The Jewish dynasty 
established by Bulan continued well nigh to the end 
of the history of the Chazars as a nation, a period 
of about 250 years. The successors of Bulan 
adopted Jewish names. One of them, Obadiah, 
evinced the deepest interest in Judaism. He 
established schools nd synagogues and himself 
studied and had his people taught the Bible and 
Talmud. He invited Hebrew scholars from different 
lands and rewarded them handsomely. 


In the 64 years since Jews were first admitted 
into Parliament in 1858 only 48 Jews have been 
elected, while, singularly enough, 48 others have 
failed to gain entry. The 96 candidates went to 
the polls on 266 occasions (233 at general elections 
and 33 at by-elections), emerging successfully 146 
times (121 at gemeral and 25 at by-elections, 
including those necessitated on taking office). 
These contests exclude the preliminary abortive 
efforts of Sir D. Salomons, 5; Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child, 4 ; Sir L. and Sir F. H. Goldsmid and Baron 
Maver Rothschild, once each. The list is restricted 
to those who remained within the community, and 
disregards about a dozen who left the faith 
including Disraeli, David Ricardo and Tribich Lin- 
coln, and beginning with Sir Menasseh Lopez (or 
Lopes), the first member of Jewish birth to be 
elected ; this was in 1803. All these took the oath 
as Christians, and it is worth mentioning as a 
curious circumstance that before any convert gained 
admission, a Christian who subsequently enrbraced 
Judaiam sat in the House of Commons in the person 
of Lord George Gordon, the leader of the No- 
Popery Riots in 1780. The following hist of the 
Jewish M.P.’s gives the names in historical order ,; 
the list of defeated candidates is alphabetieally 
arranged 

ROTHSCHILD, BARON LIONEL NAPHAN DE (L.}, 
City of London, 1858-68; 1869-74. 

Baron Meyer AmscHeL pe (L.), 
Hythe, 1859-74. 

SALomMoNS, Sik Davin, Br. (L.), Greenwich, 1850-73- 

Gotpsmip, Str Fraxcts Henry, Br. (L.), Reading, 
1860-73. 

ROTHSCHILD, Sir NATHANIEL MAYER DE, BT. (L-.}, 
(afterwards Lord Rothschild), Aylesbury, 1865- 
1885. 

CGOLDSMIP, 
1865-66. 


Prepertexk Davip 


(L. ), Honiton 


Br. (L.), Honiton, 


JesseL, Sir Georee, Q.C. (L.), (Solicitor-General, 
1871-73 ;, Master of the Rolls, 1873); Dover, 
1868-73. 

Simon, Srr (L.), Dewsbury, 1868-88, 


. Isaac, Saur (€.), Nottingham, 1874-80. 


Worms, Baron Penny pe ((.) (afterwards Lord 
Pirbright ; Parly. Sec. Bd. of Trade, 1885 to 
Jan., 1886, and July, [886 to Feb., 1888 ; 
Colonial Under-Sec., 1888-92); Greenwich, 


1880-85 ; Liverpool, FE. Toxteth, 1885-95. 
Conen, Artuur, Q.C. (L.), Southwark, W., 1880-88. 
Wootr, Sypyey (L.), Pontefract, 1896-85. 
Rornsemrp, Baron Frrorsanp pe (L.), Ayles- 

bury, F885-98. 


The Jews of Spain were then basking in the sun- 
shine of freedom and prosperity. They had but a 
vague idea of the existence of a Jewish kingdom in 
the distant land. Fragmentary and indefinite 
reports had reached them from time to time. That 
fantastic traveller of the ninth century, Eldad 
Hadani, told his Spanish co-religionists that in the 
Chazars he had dis overed the lost Ten Tribes. A 
century later, Chasdai-ibn-Shaprut, when Foreign 
Minister to Abd-al-Rachman, the Sultan of 
Cordova, resolved to learn more about the Jewish 
king and his people. Two Jews, Saul and Joseph 
who had come in the retinue of an embassy from 
the Slavic king to Cordova, confirmed the existence 
of the Jewish Empire, and to these men Chasdai 
entrusted his famous letter to Joseph, king of the 
Chazars. The letter, in pure, beautiful Hebrew, 
was written in 960 C.E. by Chasdai’s protégé, 
Menachem ben Saruk, the philologist and lexico- 
grapher. After a lengthy introduction in poetic 
style Chasdai describes his own position and that of 
his brethren in the Western Peninsula, and then 
humbly entreats the king to furnish him with 
details of his own Empire. He asks whether there 
is any reliable evidence extant of Eldad Hadani’s 
statement relating to the Chazars and the lost Ten 
Tribes, and seeks to know whether they have any 
traditions as to "O03 WR WR 
39% “the end of the miracles (the Messianic 


JEWS IN PARLIAMENT. 
By M. J. Landa 


Lionec Lovuts .(C.), Paddington, N., 
1885-87. | 
Monvaau, Sir Samuep, Br, (L.), (afterwards Lord 
* Swaythling), Whitechapel, 1885-1900, 
Leon, Hersert Samus. (L.), Buckingham, 1891-05. 
Srers, Sypney James (L.), (afterwards Lord 
Wandsworth), Stowmarket, 1891-95. 
Coney, Sir Bensamin Br. (C.), Islington, E., 
* 1892-1906. 
Srrauss, Artuur (U.), Camborne, 1895-1900; 
- Paddington, N., 1910-98. 
*Samunc, Ser Harry Simon, Br. (C.), Limehouse, 
~ 1895-1906 ; Norwood, 1910. 
Marks, Harry Hananet (C.), St. George’s-in-the- 
_ East, 1895-1900; Thanet, 1994-1910. 


Jesset, Cor. Str Hersert Merron, Br. (U.), 


Pancras, 8., 1896-1906; 1910-18, 
‘Sesciare, Lovts (C.), Romford, 1897-1906, 
Menpi, Sigismund (L), Plymouth, 
1898-1900, 
Hox. Lions, Warrer (U.) (after- 


wards 2nd Lord Rothschild), Aylesbury, 
1809-1910, 
Sassoon, Srr Epwarp Aceerr, Br. (U.), Hythe, 
"7809 1912. 
Levy, Str Br. (L.); Loughborough, 
1900-18. 
Lucas, Con. Franers: Atrrep (C.), Lowestoft, 
1900-06. 
Samvuer, Srvartr M., Br. (L.), Whitechapel, 
1900-16. 


Sameer, Ste Hersert (L.) Under Home Sec., 
1905-09; Chancellor, Duchy of Lancaster, 
1909 and 1915-16; Postmaster-Gen., 1910-14 ; 
Pres., Local Govt. Bd., 1914-15; Home See., 


period), for which we have been waiting so many 
years.” 


King Joseph replies to Chasdai in a long and 
affectionate epistle. He tells of his joy in receiyiy,. 
the letter, and answers Chasdai’s questions poin; 
by point. He demolishes Eldad’s theory, “ for y, 
are descendants of Japheth,” and proceeds with ¢),. 
full atory of his ancestor Bulan’s conversion. HH, 
gives in chronological order the names of the Jewic), 
kings of the Chazars. Concerning “ the end of t¢},- 
miracles,” the king writes as follows: “ Our eyec 
are turned to the Lord our God and to the wise. 
men of Israel in the Jerusalem and Babylonia, 
schools. Anything definite in the matter of the 
‘end’ we know not. We pray that God may 
speed the Redemption of His people, and gathe; 
His scattered ones in my days and in thine, and in 
the days of all who love His Name.”’ 


Alas! the fervent hope expressed in the fina! 
sentences of both letters that the two men migh: 
one day meet was never realised. Five brief years, - 
after this correspondence the fortunes of the 
Chazars changed. A Russian Prince, Swyatoslow. 
made a determined attack on the country and took 
the fortress of Sarkel. From that time the power 
of the Chazars gradually waned, until 1016, when 
their land was tinally wrested from them by a joint 
effort of Russia and Byzantium. 


of Health, 1921), Chester, 1906-10; Swansea, 
1910 (Jan.). | 

Levy-Lever, Str. A., Br. (L.), Harwich, 1996-10 
(Jan. ). 

Srraaus, Bertram Srwart (L.), Mile End, 1996-10 
(Jan.). 

Myer, Horatio (L.), Lambeth, N., 1906-10 (Jan.). 

Henry, Str Cuarues &., Br. (L.), Wellington, 
1906-18; Wrekin, 1918-20. ~ 

Gotpsmitu, Frank (U.), Stowmarket, 1910 (Jan.)- 
18. 

*Roruscnmo, Mas. Lionzs pe (U.), Aylesbury, 
1910 (Jan.). 

*Sassoon, Sir Puiap, Br. (C.), Hythe, 1912. 

*Samugn, Samvec (C.), Wandsworth, 1010-18 ; 
Putney, 1915. 

*Counes, Mas. J. Brunet (Co. U.), Liverpool, 
Fairtield, 1918. 

*Samuet, Artuur (Co, U.), Farnham, 

Frece, Sin Warrer (Co, U.), Ashton-under- 
Lyme, 1920. 

* Present Members. 


The following are the 48 defeated candidates :— 


E. (C.), Newington, W., 1906; Wal. 
worth, 1910 (twice). 7 

Beyrus, G. (L.), Cirencester, Dec., 1910. 

‘Cougn, G. A. (C.), Whitechapel, 1918. 

Couen, N. L. (C.), Penryn, 1900; Finsbury, E. 
1905. 


. Cowax, Cox. P. (C.), Whitechapel, 1885. 


Cowen, L. (L.), Coventry, 1900. 

.Davis, E. F. (L.), Kent, E., 1880; Thanet, 1885. 
De Pass, H. (L.), Westminster, 1910 (Dec.). 
Epwarps, W. L. (Lab.), Gloucester, 1918. 


1916; High Commissioner, Palestine, 1920.), -Facx, P. (L.), Norfolk, E., 1885. 


Cleveland, 1902-18, 

Isaacs, Sir Rurvs (afterwards Ear] 
of Reading, Solicitor-Gen., 1910; Atty.- 
Gen., 1910-13; Lord Chief Justice, 1913-21 ; 
Ambassador to U.S., 1918-20; Viceroy of 
India, 1921), Reading, 1904-13. 

*Macnus, Sm Primer, Br. (U.), London Uni- 
versity, 1906. 

*Montacv, Hon. (L.) (Indian Under Sec., 
1910-14; Chane., Duchy of Lane., 1974-15; 
Financial Sec., Treasury, 1915-16; Min. of 
Munitions, 1916; Indian Sec., 1917-22), 
Chesterton, 1906. 

*Srrauss, E. A. (L.), Abingdon, 1906-10 (Jan:) ; 
Southwark, W., 1910 (Dec.). 

Sir Herserr H., Br. (L.), Derbyshire, 
1906-18. 

*Monp, Str Acrrep Morrrz, Br. (First 
Commissioner of Works, 1916-21; Minister 


Franxurs, L. B. (L.), Paddington, N., 1910 (Dec.), 
1918. 3 

Gorpsera, H. W. (1..), Reigate, 1910 (Dec.). 

Gotpsmip, S. H. (C.), Camberwell, 1910 (twice). 

F. M. (L.), St. Pancras, S., 1910 (Dec.). 

Hapen-Guest, Capt. (Lab.), Southwark, 1918. 

H. H. (L.), aby, 1906. 

Harrts, A. (Home Ruler), Kildare, 1880. 
Harris, L. W. (U.), Islington, S., 1910 (Dec. ). 
Hararis, P. A. (L.), Ashford, 19906; Harrow, 1910 

(Dec.); Harborough, 1918. 


Hart, Dr. F. Mile End, 1885. 


Harr, Sm (1), Hythe, 1895, 1899; Hackney, 
€., 1900. 

Hewrr, A. (Co, L.), Hackney, S., 19T8. 

‘Henriques, A. G. (L.), Walworth, 1885. 

Jacons, H. (Woman's Suff.), St. Pancras, E., 1910 
(Dev. ). 

Jacoss, Councritor J. (C.), Northampton, 1895. 
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Jessen, A. H., K.C. (C.), Accrington, 1910 (Jan.) ; 
Hackney, C., 1910 (Dec.). 

Jessen, Sire C. (L.), Taunton, 1885. 

Lanepon, A, M. L., K.C. (L.), Marylebone, E., 1906. 
Lanes, M. E. (L.)}, Hammersmith, 1900. 

Leow, A. L. (L. Croydon, 1910 (twice). 

Lucas, Mrs. (Co. U.), Kennington, 1918, 

‘Lucas, F. L. (L. U.), Forest of Doan, 1886. 
Maenus, (L, U.), Bristol, N., 1910 (Dee.). 
Mayer, 8., K.C. (L.), Hackney, N., 1895; Fulham, 

1910 (Dec.). 


E. (C.), Accrington, 1900; Mon- 
mouth, 1906. 

Norpgexs, ©. L. (Ind. U.), London University, 
1938. 


-Puriates, G. Faupen (L.), Watford, 1885. 

Pyke, L. E., Q.C. (L.), Wiltshire, S., 1895. 

J. R. (Ind. Costers’), Whitechapel, 1918. 

Rossnnem, F. (L.), Lewisham, 1910 (Jan.); 
Finsbury, ©., 1910 (Dee.). 

A. (C.), Glasgow-Tradeston, 1906. 

- Satomons, Sir D. L. (L.), Kent, M., 1874; St. 
George’s-in-the-East, 1885. 

Sepaa-Monterions, R. M. (C.), Hull C., 1910 
(twice). 


Simmons, P. C., L.C.C. (C.), St. George’s-in-the- 


East, 1910 (twice). 
Symmons, L. A. (L.), Epping, 1910 (twice). 
Van Raatre, C. (C.), Dorset, E., 1904, 1906. 
Str J. (C.), Penryn, 1880. 
Wertuemesn, ©. (C.), Hackney, 8., 1910 (Jan.). 


Baron Lionel de Rothschild, the first member, who 
was elected five times and sat outside the bar for 
eleven years whilst the struggle for the oath went 
on, remained in solitude for a few months after 
admission, and the order of entry of the others at 
the various general elections was as follows :—- 


Candidates. Successful. 
1858 ... 3 3 
1865 . 7 6 
1868 . a 6 
1874 . 5 
1880 . 5 
1885 .. 17 7 
1886 . 7 
1892 12 7 
1895 .. Is 8 
1900... 
1910 (Jan.) ... 32 15 


1910 (Dec.) ... 37 
1918 ... 


By-elections affecting Jews have not been 
numerous, The first took place in 1859, when Sir 
David Salomons was elected; in 1860, Sir 
Francis H. Goldsmid was returned and his 
brother, Frederick David, was beaten at 
Brighton, and four years later the latter's son, 
Julian, made his first, and futile, effort. He 
succeeded, however, in gaining his father’s seat on 
the latter’s deathin 1866. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
found himself at the bottom of the poll in 1868, 
but regained his seat for the City the following 
year, only to be deposed once more at the next 
general election. Sir Julian's Honiton seat having 
lost ita place in the redistribution of 1868, its 
member found a refuge at Rochester in 1870. No 
Jewish candidate appeared at a by-election for 15 
years after that; then Baron Ferdinand succeeded 
Lord Rothschild on the latter's elevation to the 
peerage ; in May, 1891, both Mr. Leon and Mr. Stern 
were returned. The next batch of byes came 
after the 1895 election. No fewer than five Jews 
came in, two succeeding relatives who died— 
Captain (afterwards Coionel Sir) H. M. Jessel his 
father-in-law, Sir J. Goldsmid, and the present 
Lord Rothschild his uncle, Baron Ferdinand, 
whilst to Sir Edward Sassoon, who succeeded at 
Hythe in March, 1899, belongs the distinction of 
bringing the Jewish representation for the first 
time to the figure of ten. Whether any Minyan 
has ever been held at Westminster, I am unable to 
say; I doubt it. That by-election at Hythe was 
meant to complete the Parliamentary minyan, no 
matter who had won, for the defeated candidate 
was Sir Israe] Hart, who made three vain attempts 
to secure a seat. Byes after 1900 brought in 
Mr. (now Sir) Herbert Samuel and Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, the two most distinguished Jews who have 
ever sat there, inasmuch as the former was the 


first of our people to enter the Cabinet (in 1910), 
whilst the other has reached the highest positions 
any Jew has occupied in the service of this country 
~Lord Chief Justice, Ambassador to America. 
Viceroy in India, and an earldom (of Reading) in 


the peerage. Sir Herbert, entering in 1902, brought 
back the Jewish total to a minyan, for only nine 
had returned in !900, and in the same year that 
Isaacs entered, Mr. H. H. Marks also found his 
way back to Westminster. Four others, Mr. A. 
Strauss, Mr. Van Raalte, Mr. N. L. Cohen and 
Mr. B. 8. Straus, failed in this interim period. 
Sir Philip Sassoon succeeded his father on the 
latter's death in 1912, and Mr. Samuel Samuel 
gained admission a year later. Since the last 
general election Sir Charles Henry has died, and 
Sir Walter de Frece, husband of the famous 
music-hall artist, Vesta Tilley, has been elected. 
Sir H. M. Jessel failed at Westminster in 1921. 


A striking feature of the election table is that 
the first candidates found admission much easier. 
Of the three who stood in 1859, one, Salomons, was 
at the top of the poll at Greenwich, which then 
elected two members, whilst the two Rothschilds 
were unopposed, High water mark in candidates 
was reached in December, 1910, with 37, and at 
that election and the election of 1906 with 16 suc- 
ceases. The smallest percentage of successes was 
in 1900, the “ khaki election,” held during the 
South African War. The most noteworthy feature 
of the list of names is the amazing number of rela- 
tives. There are six Rothschilds, of whom the 
two first (Baron Lionel and Meyer Amschel) were 
brothers; the third (Sir Nathaniel) was the son 
of the first, the fourth ( Baron Ferdinand) the latter's 
brother-in-law and cousin; the fifth and sixth 
(the present peer and Major Lionel) are also cousins, 
and grandsons of the first. The three Goldsmids 
are two brothers and the son of the second; the 
two Jessels are father and son; the Sassoons are 
similarly related; Levy and Levy-Lever are 
brothers; Sir Stuart and Sir Herbert Samuel are 
also brothers; Sir Samuel Montagu (Lord Swayth- 
ling) was their uncle, and Edwin Montagu, the 
latter's son, is their cousin ; Sir B. L. and Mr. L. L. 
Cohen were brothers, whose third brother, N. L., 
wooed constituencies in vain ; and there is an extra- 
ordinary additional relationship between many by 
marriage. Sir Herbert Jesse! is son-in-law to Sir 
Julian Goldsmid ; Sir Samuel Montagu is brother- 
in-law to the brothers Cohen, whilet Mr. Sinclair 
is a son of Sir Samuel's sister. Major Cohen is a 
son-in-law of Sir Stuart Samuel. Sir Edward 
Sassoon married a Rothschild; Arthur Cohen, 
().C., Sir Harry Samuel and Sir Samuel Montagu 
have a connection in Sir Moses Montefiore, for 
Cohen is a nephew, Samuel married a niece, and 
Montagu a grand-niece of that fam philan- 
thropist ; a daughter of Sir G. Jessel is the wife of a 


brother of Mr. Stern (Lord Wandsworth); the 


latter mother was a cousin of Sir Francis Cold- 
smid and his sister was the wife of Col. Lucas, a 
lady who enjoys the distinction of being the only 
Jewess who has been a candidate: she was chival- 


-rously selected on the sudden death of her hushand 


to take his place at Kennington at the last election. 
Baren Henry de Worms was also connected with 
the Rothschilds. This by no means exhausts the 
interesting web of relationship, on which many 
lines of thought suggest themselves. Obviously, 
Jewish aspirants for Parliament have come from a 
small circle, and from one class, that which lays 
it: f most open to criticism from the section to 
which the word “ finance”’ immediately suggests 
itself. In the web, however, the professional men 
are closely interwoven; Sir Francis Goldsmid 
was the first Jewish barrister and the firet Jewish 
Q.C. (the term is now K.C.); Sir George Jessel, 
the only Jew, besides Isaacs, to reach the High 
Court Bench, is recalled with veneration as one of 
the greatest of English judges; Mr. Arthur Cohen 
was offered a judgeship, but, after accepting, 
readily consented to forgo the honour to save his 
party’ from having to engage in a by-election at a 
critieal time. Jewish lawyers have been bril- 
liantly successful in the House, but only a few of 
them have succeeded at the polls. This suggests 
another reflection—that the electors prefer business 
men to lawyers; if so, it is not the Jew who is to 
blame. 

Of the 48 names in the list, 28 are designated 
as Liberals, and the others as Conservatives or 
Unionists; but inasmuch as Sir Julian Goldsmid 


and Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild became 
Unionists, and Mr. Edwin Montagu, Sir A. Mond, 
and Sir C. Henry gravitated to the Coalition at the 
last election, it may be fairly said that the repre- 
sentation on the whole has been about evenly 
divided between the two great parties. There has 
been no Jewish Labour member yet; but Sir 
Charles Henry, on his first appearance as a candi- 
date, was described as Liberal-Labour, a classi- 
fication not now permitted by the Labour Party ; 
and at the 1918 election there were three Labour 
nominees, Mr. W. L. Edwards at Gloucester, Dr. 
Haden Guest at Southwark, and Mr. A. Strauss, 
formerly a Liberal Unionist, at Paddington, N. ; 
while Mr. John Raphael, a former editor of the 
Jewish World, stood in Whitechapel as an Inde- 
pendent Costers’ candidate. Whether the party 
distribution in the House has at any time corre- 
sponded with the political views of the Jews in 
the country it is impossible to say; the Jewish 
M.P.’s have been returned mainly by non-Jews. 
It would be idle to conjecture. Nor were the early 
candidates all Liberals as is generally maintained. 
Baron de Worms contested Sandwich as a Con- 
servative in 1868, and in 1874 Mr. Saul Isaac 
defeated Mr. Labouchere and others at Nottingham. 
Mr. L. L. Cohen, who was the first Jew to proclaim 
himself a Conservative in London, is said to have 
been hooted in the East End. It was not until 
after the Gladstonian split in 1886, which took 
over Sir Julian and Baron Ferdinand, that the 
majority of the representation went to the Unionists 
by four to three. Thereafter it fluctuated with 
the general state of parties; 1895 saw Sir Samuel 
Montagu a solitary Liberal against seven Unionists 
until he was joined by Mr. Mendl in 1898. In 
1900 the position was the same with Stuart Samuel 
and Maurice Levy, two Liberals, against seven 
Unionists ; by the 1906 general election it was four 
to eight, but the Liberal wave reversed the position, 
and only four Unionists came back with a dozen 
Liberals; who led again by the odd one in the 15 
returned in January, 1910. The second election 
of that vear gave the Liberals nine to the Unionists’ 
seven; the position was equalised by the retire- 
ment, on becoming Lord Chief Justice, of Isaacs, 
and the election the same year of Samuel Samuel. 
The 1918 election saw the Liberals utterly wiped 
out, the four who succeeded, Montagu, Mond, 
Henry, and E. A. Strauss, joining the Coalition. 


There is no Jewish Indep ndent Liberal in 


House now. 


Jews have opposed each other on nine occasions : 
Whitechapel, 1885, Montagu (L.), and Col. P 
Cowan (C.); Romford, 1897, Sinclair (C.), and 
H. H. Raphael (L.); Hythe, 1899, Sassoon (C.), 
and Hart (L.); St. Pancras, S., 1910 (Dec.), Capt. 
Jessel (U.), and F. M. Guedalla (L.); Paddington, 
N., 1910 (Dec.), and 1918, A. Strauss (U.), and 
L. B. Franklin, (L.)—on this second occasion the 
third candidate, a non-Jew, was victorious ; White- 
chapel, 1918, G. Cohen (C.U.), and J. Raphael, I.— 
both unsuccessful, there being four candidates ; 
Southwark, 1918, E. A. Strauss (C.L.), and Dr. 
Haden Guest (Lab.); and London University, 1918, 
Sir P. Magnus (C.U.), and C. L. Nordoe (Inde- 
pendent Unionist). At Dover in 1868, in addition 
to a Conservative, Sir George Jessel had against 
him one Israel Abrahams, a freak candidate who 
induced 35 people to vote for him. This pre-his- 
toric I. A. had an earlier canter at Devizes in 1863 
and got six votes. He proudly proclaimed himself 
of “Jewish descent.” Apropos Jews opposed to 
one another, the Evening News (London) contained 
the following ‘among its election items on January 
4th, 1910 :— 


The Vicars Advice.—At a North-West 
London suburban church the Vicar told his 
congregation that he had no wish to make 
mention of matters political, and said the best 
thing for them to do at the forthcoming 
election would be to vote for the candidate 
whom they believed to be the better 
Christian. The Vicar noticed that his advice 
was greeted with some amusement, and after- 
wards discovered that both candidates weer 


Jews ! 


An excellent story, but unfortunately brought 
out of cold storage at the wrong time, for in no con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom were Jews oppos- 
ing each other at that election. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Mediaeval Learning and Literature. 


The third volume of Tus Campriper MEDIAVAL 
History (Cambridge University Press) contains 
two chapters by Dr. Montague Rhodes James on 
‘ Learning and Literature till the Death of Bede ”’ 
(735 c.e.), and “‘ Learning and Literature till Pope 
Svivester If.” (1003 c.x.), which deserve special 
notice, because their sweep of thought and charm of 
presentation render the whole contribution excep- 
tionally valuable and attractive. 

Boethius, according to the famous phrase, is the 
last of the Romans. Between him and the writers 
who mark the highest point of the Carolingian 
Renaissance three centuries intervene. Dr. James 
traces the paths along which the torch of learning 
was carried from the one height to the other. Among 
the contemporaries of Boethius there is one, Cas- 
siodorus, of whose literary resources we can form 
a precise estimate. It is Cassiodorus, moreover, 
whom we must regard as the greatest individual 
contributor to the preservation of learning in the 
West. His long life (490-583 c.£.) was enormously 
effective, both for his ewn time and for ours. What 
made it so effective was his conviction that there 
ought to be an educated clergy. The Bible, there- 
fore, occupies the forefront of his attention. There 
must be, in the first place, examination and com- 
parison of the older versions, both Greek and Latin ; 
and the purest possible text of the standard version, 
that of Jerome, must be secured. Of the textual 
labours of Cassiodorus the greatest remaining mon- 
ument is the Codex Amiéiatinus; the story of its 
journey from England to Italy in the seventh 
century is a striking reminder of the wide range of 
influence which he obtained. It is worth mention 
that quite recently a leaf of a second Cassiodorian 
Bible has been recovered in the north of England, 
and other leaves are in private possession. <A 
valuable companion to the sacred books was pro- 
vided by Cassiodorus in the shape of a Latin version 
of the Anticuities of Josephus, made at his instiga- 
tion but not by his own hand. His personal con- 
tribution consisted of a voluminous commentary 
on the Psalms. His librarv contained all the best 
Latin expositors of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
His anxiety for the faithful presentation of the 
Biblical text finds expression in the stress he lays 
upon © orthography,” a term which includes a great 
deal of what we would now call grammar. 

Gregory the Great (died 604 c.e.) was another 
agent in the same century who was a factor of 
immense importance in the preservation of ancient 
learning. Gregory was not a “learned” writer. 
He confesses he knew no Greek, and his contempt 


_ for secular studies is more than once expressed. But 


his voluminous works were, if not in themselves of 
yreat literary value, the progenitors of literature 
which is of the highest interest. His Moralia on 
Job, for instance, gave occupation to calligraphers 
and excerptors in Spain and Ireland. 

An obscure but interesting figure is the Abbot 
St. Valerius (died 695 c.x.), from whom we have 
some amusing autobiographical writings. Whether 
by his own fault, or, as he would have us believe, by 
that of his neighbours, Valerius was condemned to a 
very turbulent existence. He was continually 
being hounded out of some retreat in which he had 
settled, deceived by his favourite pupils, and 
generally victimised. There is a personal note in 
his narratives which engages the attention. They 
also supply us with evidence of the existence of at 
least one rare book in the writer's miliew. In one 
of several visions of the next world which he records 
is an image that cannot but be derived from a 
certain Apocalypse of Baruch, now extant only in 
Greek and Old Slavonic. The seer, a youth named 
Baldarius, is permitted to watch the rising of the sun 
from close by. The orb comes up very swiftly and 
immensely bright; and it is preceded by a huge 
bird, red in colour but darker towards the tail, whose 
function is to mitigate the intense heat of the sun 
by flapping its wings. The bird is the Pheonix, 
as we learn from Baruch, and, so far as is known at 
present, this particular fable is peculiar to Baruch. 

Dr. James deals in an attractive manner with the 
problem of the classical culture of Ireland. He 
brings forward instances of Irishmen who were 
clearly acquainted with Greek. Pelagius is the 
oremost, both in date and in eminence. He came 


By the Rey. S. Levy, M.A. 


to Italy about the year 400, and it is on record that 
in 415 he took part in a controversy at Jerusalem 
which was carried on in Greek. 


We find, next, that the commentary of Theodore 


of Mopsuestia upon the Psalms was preserved and 
transcribed in a revised and shortened Latin form 
at Bobbio. The actual work of translation and 
revision has been ascribed to Columban. That 
point is doubtful; but the commentary was cer- 
tainly studied by Irish writers on the Continent, 
and it is possible that the translation was actually 
made upon Irish soil. It had a wide influence. 
Recent research has demonstrated the use of it by 
English glossators of the Psalter (perhaps by Bede 
himself) down to the eleventh century. 

There are traits in Irish literature (principally 
Latin) which are drawn according to all appearance 
from some of the obscurer apocryphal writings— 
writings which are not known to have existed in 
Latin. The climax of the Greek book known as the 
Rest of the words of Baruch is that when the Jews 
have resolved to stone the prophet to death, a 
stone pillar is made to assume his form, and their 
attacks are directed against it until Jeremiah has 
finished his last directions to his disciples. In the 
Irish life of Brendan, a follower of the saint is 
attacked ; a stone is made to put on his appearance, 
and the man escapes. Again, in the Greek 7'esta- 
ment of Abraham a striking incident is that a tree 
utters words of praise to God and prediction of 
Abraham's death. In the life of Coemgen a tree 
sings to him. In the same 7'estament is the story of 
a calf, slanghtered at Mamre for the entertainment 
of the Three Angels, being restored to life and 
running to its mother. This miracle figures in 
several of the Lives, e.g., that of Ailbe. The Lrish 
tale of the T'wo Sorrows of Heaven is another docu- 
ment based on an apocryphon, which, it is safe to 
say, belongs to Eastern Christendom. In _ it 
Enoch and Elias prophesy to the souls of the 
blessed, which (as in certain Greek apocalypses) 
are in the form of birds, the terrors of the end of the 
world. In the writings of Muirchu there is an 
allusion to Abraham's conversion to a belief in the 
true God, possibly derived from Josephus. Further, 
a non-Irish insular manuscript of the eighth century 
has preserved a fragment of a Latin version of 
Enoch. In Ireland we find, in the Saltair na Rann. 
a number of names of angels which are pretty 
certainly derived from the same book. There, 
too, are episodes taken from a Life of Adam, but 
whether they are to be traced to a Western or to an 
Eastern text has not as yet been made clear. In the 
Gelasian list of apocryphal books, the 7'estament 
of Job is mentioned, which probably implies the 
existence of a Latin version. The second half of 
the seventh ceniury gives us a _ treatise—that 
known as Augustine De mirabilibus Scripture— 
which, alike for its Latinity and for the wide reading 
of its author, deserves respect. ‘‘ Augustine”’ has 
some acquaintance with ancient history, and 
Josephus is one of the sources from which’ he gathered 
Hebrew words occur in the Lorica of Gildas (sixth 
century), but they need imply no more than the 
use of a glossary. Among the treasures of the 
Wiirzburg library are books with English connec- 
tions; in one, mention is made of a Worcester 
abbess. The manuscript (sixth century) is of 
Jerome on Ecclesiastes, and the owner was Abbess 
Cuthsuuitha (690-700), 

Dr. James next transfers the centre of interest 
to the court of Charlemagne. Here for a time lived 
Paul the Deacon, who expressly disclaims knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek. Alcuin was the chief figure 
among the individual men whom Charlemagne 
gathered about him to revive education and 
learning in his empire. The mass of writing for 
which Alcuin is responsible is very large. There 
are Biblical commentaries, not more disting uished 
for originality than those of Bede. Of a revision 
of the text of the Latin Bible due to him there is a 
constant tradition which we need not doubt, though 
we possess no record of the imperial order under 
which it is said to have been undertaken, and there 
are few allusions to it in Alcuin’s own writings. His 
knowledge of Greek is a matter of controversy, but 
at least he can quote the Psalter to elucidate a 
point of grammar. 


Theodulf, Spaniard by birth and educatiny, 
ecclesiastic and statesman, Bishop of Orleans ind 
Abbot of Fleury, stands out as by far the m..« 
skilful versifier of his time. Two pieces of 4 js 
verse were commonly copied in later centuries . ,,, 
extract from his Preface to the Bible finds a place 
in some thirteenth century Vulgates, and a part of 
his Palm Sunday hymn, “ Gloria, laus, et honc, » 
remains in use in the original and in vernacy!,; 
versions. That Theodulf undertook a revision 5 
the text of the Bible is not to be doubted, and i: jx 
generally agreed that we have, at Le Puy and a: 
Paris, two copies, more or less faithful, of th: 
recension. That he made it by the help of ojq 
Spanish manuscripts is also the prevailing view ; 
it is probable enough that fragments of some of these 
survive at Orleans, whither they came from jj< 
abbey, Fleury. But neither was it a very remark. 
able piece of work in itself, nor did it exercise poy 
the history of the text an influence approaching 
that attributed to the contemporary Alcuinian 
version, 

Like Theodulf, Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons 
(769-840) was a Spaniard. Though he shows yo 
interest in classical learning, it is curious to (9 tha: 
he had some knowledge of Jewish lore. [nh hic 
fierce attack on the Jews he quotes Rabbinic 
teaching about the seven heavens, and also some 
form of the Toledoth Jesu. In view, however, of the 
character of legends in other literatures concerning 
Jesus, Dr. James is hardly justified in describing 
the T'oledoth Jesn as a ** Jewish libel”’ on Jesys. 

In Walafrid Strabo or Strabus, the pupil of Raban 
Maur, we have another scholar of the direct Al- 
cuinian succession. His career was not a long one 
(808-849), but the amount, and in some respects 
the quality, of his work is remarkable. The Glossa 
Ordinaria, an abridgment of patristic commen 
taries on all the books of the Bible, a predecessor 
of the Synopsis Criticorum of more modern times, 
was his great monument. In the twelfth century 
no monastic library of any consideration lacked a 
set, and even the smallest owned a few of th 
principal volumes. It is no more than a compuila. 
tion, from sources which still exist, but it was a 
source of primary importance to students of the 
Bible for many vears. 

Beatus, a writer in Spain at the end of the eighth 
century, is now remembered by patristic students 
and by those interested in art, as the compiler of 
an immense commentary on the Apocalypse from 
sources which are some of them lost and valuable. 
Copies of this (to which Jerome on Daniel is always 
added), profusely illustrated, are the chief monu- 
ments of Spanish art for the ninth and following 
centuries. The designs of the pictures were tran» 
mitted with almost Chinese fidelity from one 
scriptorium to another; among them is a map of 
the world, which has a special place of its own in 
geographical history. 

Paulus Albarus, an apostate Jew, is a Cordovan 
writer, who emerges in the middle of the ninth 
eentury. | 

Remigius taught at Rheims for Archbishop Fulk, 

and at Paris. He lived on into the tenth century, 
and, it is said, had Odo of Cluny among his pupils. 
The tale of his writings is a long one, consisting 
almost entirely of commentaries upon grammarians, 
poets, and books of the Bible. A glossary of proper 
names in the Bible ascribed to him went on being 
copied down to the end of the Middle Ages. Few 
of the many Bibles of the thirteenth century are 
without his /nterpretationes Nominum. 
_ A certain number of Anglo-Saxon poems assigned 
to the latter part of the eighth century are on 
themes derived from books. One of the Genesis- 
poems—that which is called Genesis B, and has been 
said to be anglicised from Old Saxon—is held to 
be under obligations to the poems of Acimus 
Avitus. 

Dr. Montague James is a scholar of the first rank. 
and his present contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of Medieval Learning and Literature 
is worthy of his reputation for the possession of the 
rare gift of being able to convey an agreeable sense 
of friendship and confidence between author and 


reader. 
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THE CRY OF THE ZION. 


Sons who once were swift and strong, 
Crouch ye cringing, creeping, 


Heeding not the moan-ed song, 
The Zion’s bitter weeping ! 
Not yet harsh enough her wrong 
To rouse ye from your sleeping ! 
Cowards, ye that linger, 
Cowards, ye that stay, 
Weary though te my finger 
Blaze the Zion way. 
The Zion wails and beckons, 
On her sons the Zion reckons 
Once again to free her into liberty ! 
Once again to tear from her her slavery ! 
Yet are ve dumb 
And will not come. 
Falsely ye boast vour fathers’ blood, 
Daring not to stand where your fathers stood— 
Oh ! 
Once again 
Break this chain ! 


A matter that will not escape notice is that the 
Jewish candidates, following the law of the Diaspora, 
h ve been pretty well scattered over the country, 
finding resting places with some frequency in 
agricultural districts, where, it may be hoped, they 
recalled our former pastoral state. Landed or 
other interests were mainly responsible for the 
conjunction of the candidate and the constituency. 
That explains the Rothschild hold on Aylesbury, 
where they are exceedingly popular; Mr. Sydney 
Woolf's success at Pontefract, close to which, at 
Knottingley, he had an earthenware factory ; 
Mr. Saul Isaac (who was a brother of the Mersey 
tunnel promoter), at Nottingham, near which he 
owned a colliery; Mr. A. Strauss’s sitting for 
Camborne, Cornwall, where he was a director of 
tin mines; Sir M. Levy’s occupancy of Loughborough, 
where he and Sir |. Hart had a clothing factory. 
Major Cohen was born in Liverpool, a division of 
which he represents; and his father, the head of 
the great firm of Lewis's, has been Lord Mayor of 
the city. In many cases the connection has been 
purely adventitious, and a number of the members 
were wandering Jews for years before they found 
rest and sitting accommodation. Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, who has the longest record of membership, 


over 23 years, as his father, owing to his early. 


death, has the shortest, only eight months, wooed 
three constituencies—-Brighton, Mid-Surrey, and 
Honiton, before succeeding. He fought eleven 
elections in seven constituencies, and was six times 
successful. Salomons tried nine times at Shore- 
ham, Maidstone, and Greenwich (once unopy ored), 
and was five times successful. Mr. A. Strauss waged 
eight contests, gf which five were failures, Baron 


By Izak Goller. 


Once again 
Cleanse this stain ! 
Rid me, oh sons, of my graveyard bane ! 
Ease me, oh sons, of ny barren pain ! 
Me, that cried for you, 
Pang’d for you, died for you, 
Sons of my youth that my womb firet knew ! 
Come. 
Come. 
Be not dumb. 
With. homing-song upwinging, thrilling o'er the 
main, 
Hail anew the Zion with love not on the wane ! 
While I yet am crying, 
On none but you rebying, 
Speed me your replying ! 
the desert flying, 
Haste ! 
Haste ! 
O’er ocean and waste ! 
Foe and foeman’s anger 


JEWS IN PARLIAMENT. 


By M. J. Landa 


‘Continued from the June Supplement. 


Henry .de Worms tempted Sandwich without avail, 
and then sat far Greenwich, and afterwards for a 
Liverpool seat; he fought seven campaigns, with 
two failures. Sir H. H. Raphael also tested three 
different districts, and only managed to enter 
Parliament at his fifth attempt. Other triple- 
constituency men are Mr. B. 8. Straus, Mr. Mendl, 
and Col. Lucas; each was successful but once, the 
first-named in six and the others in five contests. 
Mr. Stern (Lord Wandsworth) succeeded twice 
at Stowmarket after losing at Mid-Surrey, 
Tiverton, and Ipswich, and Sir A. Mond failed in 
South Salford before finding a seat at Chester and 
then at Swansea. 

Some constituencies have had unusual attractions 
for Jews. Aylesbury, however, where the Roths- 
child influence is naturally supreme, is the only one 
that has remained faithful. The East End, which 
has been the favourite Jewish battle-ground, is not 
now represented by a Jew, and here is an extra- 
ordinary thing about the borough of Stepney. Its 
divisions of Whitechapel, St. Georges, Mile End,and 
Limehouse, have had Jewish representatives the 
first-named had an unbroken record from [S885 to 
1916—but the Stepney division in the b rough, 
merged since 1918 in Mile End, has never had a 
Jewish candidate; it is not surprising, therefore 
that it was with this constituency as a background 
that Sir William Evans-Gordon carri d his alien 
agitation to success and legislation. In contrast 
to this curiosity, Hythe has shown a preference for 
Jews; Greenwich has the distinction of having 
been represented, when a two-member constituency, 
by Mr. W. E. Gladstone as junior member to Sir 
D. Salomons in 1868; and Reading may justly 


Smite to mortal langour 
With might of cheery clangour ! 
Haste ! 
Haste ! 
Till the Sun’s outraced ! 
Till the glamour of your hailing, 
Unswerving, unfailing, 
The empyrean sailing, 
The stirred Lebanon scaling, 
Shatter into beatitude the rancour of my 
pain !— 
Till the glamour and the clamour and the clangour 
of your hailing, 
Against my moan prevailing, 
Prevailing, availing, 
Hatikvah-blossoms trailing, 
Sate my void travailing, 
Break athwart my wailing 
With Zion ' 
The Zion! 
The Zion o’er her children hath never ceased to 
reign!” 


take pride in having on its roll of members Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, the first Jewish Q.C.. and Lord 
Reading, the greatest of them. 

Singularly enough, Manchester, the town of the 
most Jews in the provinces, has never had a Jewish 
candidate, and Glasgow, also well peopled by our 
folk, only one, Mr. A. Rosenthal, who ran on his 
own as a Conservative in 1906 in the Tradeston 
Division and scored but 245 against over 4,000 for 
each of the two other nominees. Mr. Rosenthal, 
who has since changed his name, has this claim to 
remembrance, however ; he is the only Jew who has 
ever stood in Scotland. Sir Alfred Mond holds the 
same record for Wales, and Ald. Harris, who stood as 
a Home Ruler in Kildare in S880, for Ireland, When 
Mr. Micholls stood for Monmouth in 1906 it was 
classed as an English count’. 

In the East End, where the number of electors 
was formerly small, there have been some narrow 
Mr. Marks squeezed in by four votes 
this was followed by a 


majorities, 
in St. Georges im IS): 
long-drawn-out election petition in which the 
petitioner and not Mr. Marks was found guilty of 
an illegal practice ; in Mile End, adjoming, 
Mr. B. 8S. Straus and Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, now 
Lord Burnham, who is of Jewish descent, played 
an. in-and-out game; im December, 1910, Lawson. 
was only two up, and it was stated that a family 
sitting Shiva had been unable to vote for 
Mr. Straus! There was a scrutiny which added to 
Mr. Lawson's majority by four. 
Tribe of the wandering foot and weary breast ! 

Byron’s words are poignantly true of the Jewish 
politician. Anglicised, he has been transformed 


into a St, George ever confronted by a dragen. 
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representation of various 


By law he has been emancipated, but it would be 
folly to pretend that all barriers have been swept 
away. That of ineradicable and insensate prejudice 
remains. Jews have not been unduly welcomed. 
Those who have gained the anchorage have had to 
struggle and to run the gauntlet, and even there 
some have found it more a bear-pit than a haven of 
refuge. The hest of them have not escaped 
calumny. The Marconi “ seandal,”’ by which it 
was sought to hound Sir Rufus Isaacs, Sir Herbert 
Samuel (and Mr. Lloyd George) from public life, 
and the silver contract affair which necessitated a 
by-election in Whitechapel, resulting in Sir Stuart 
Samuel's return without, however, protecting him 
against the action of a “common informer” who 
obtained a large sum of monev, are matters of 
recent history ; they happened just before the war. 
They constitute the darkest chapters in the ceaseless 
campaign of hatred and envy. There are, it is 
pleasing to recall, patches of bright sunshine, as 
well as abysmal shad ws; for instance, there were 
three places where rivals claimed the candidature 
against a Jew in 1885, and arbitration by the 
leaders led to the nomination of the Jews, Arthur 
Cohen (Southwark), Dr. Ernest Hart (Mile End) 
and Mr. A. G. Henriques (Walworth). But the 
record of intolerance is almost incredible. Both 
Liberals and Conservatives are at fault. Scarcely 
a Jewish candidate has escaped contumely. There 
have been denunciations from the pulpit; the ery 
has been raised that Christians cannot vote for a 
Jew and that a Jew cannot represent Christians. 
Baron de Worms wae dubbed “ an imported Jew ” 
on his first appearance in Liverpool; Sir Julian 
Goldsmid was assailed with, ‘ No traitors or alien 
Jews,” and.was refused the use of a schoolroom 
granted to his Conservative opponent when first. 
he appeared at St. Pancras; no less a personage 
than the great John Bright himself objected to the 


candidature of Sir John Simon when he first con- 
tested Dewsbury, but warmly supported him later ; 
‘Sir George Jessel, at his first election, received a 
picture of a pig, but wittily turned the tables on his 
would-be tormentor by displaying it at a meeting 
and saying that the gentleman.who had sent his 
portrait could have it back. There was a petition 
against Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild after the 
1885 election. In the East End during an election 
in which the alien question figured prominently, a 
Jewish candidate had to submit to the indignity 
of seeing his portrait exhibited by a notorious 
Jew-baiter with the inscription, “‘ Keep out the 
dirty alien” ;-but he got in. Jewish candidates 
have been driven to withdrawal even at the last 
moment: others, because of their names, have 
heen continually referred to in the Press in phrases 
such as “that fine old English gentleman, 
Mr. Abraham Moses,” or “‘ the candidate with the 
patriotic-sounding appellation of Schwitzkopf.” 
Much of this may have been but mere pin-pricking ; 
it was none the less inexcusable and un-English 
In many instances the opposing candidate has 
repndiated the action of his agents, without, 
however, always putting a stop to the offence, and 
sometimes accentuating it. One or two Jewish 
candidates have brought trouble on themselves, 
Mr. Sinclair, for instance, issued a poster, ‘‘ England 
for the English,’ which excited comment inasmuch 
as his real name was Schlesinger and he had but a 
little while previously himself been naturalised. 
When I heard Mr. Sincleir speak in the House of 
Commons he had a marked accent. He came a 
frightful cropper at the 1906 election, being beaten 
by a majority of nearly 9,000, after he had offered 
to resign his seat (when elected) in favonr of 
Mr. (now Far! of) Palfour, who had been defeated in 
Manchester. 

ef few who have been defeated by Jews have not 


taken the result with typical English sportema,). 
ship; they have said spiteful and even threatenin, 
things about “the Jewish vote,” to which, by the 
way. they have always hastened to appeal }), 
advertisements in the Jewish press, by Yiddish 
posters and speakers, and by obtaining letters 
from prominent Jews in support of their candi- 
dature. “The Jewish vote” has always cropped 
up; it is a weed that flourishes like a thistle, and 
is as suitably edible. That any Jew, or non-Jew 
who professes to understand us, can be so hare. 
brained as to imagine we can be united on any onv 
question any more than Christians, is astoundin.. 
I may be accused of bitterness, but having hear: 
and real many extraordinary utterances put 
forth in all seriousness by Jews, I venture to assert 
that not even on such a question, which God forbid 
thould arise, that the Jews should be expelled from, 
te United Kingdom or any part of it, would w: 
be able to organise a solid Jewish vote. Part, 
feeling among Jews has manifested itself in strict 
accordance with the privilege and obstinacy of th. 
British citizen at every election and has bee 
ruthlessly exploited, often with quaint results. 
Avowed anti-Semites have appealed for Jewis), 
votes; Jewish candidates have quarrelled oy 
Disestablishment of the Church of England! Mr. 
L. L. Cohen was enthusiastically against it, My. 
Arthur Cohen declared that on such a question |, 
could hold no personal opinion, but would regard 
himself as a delegate of the majority of his o., 
stituents, and there was an interesting cor: 
spondence in the Jewish Chronicle. Leading Jew- 
have not always shown tact in giving support 
to some candidates whom they had subsequently 
to disavow. Jewish ministers who have ventured 
a word, wise or unwise, have been severely taken to 
task. 


(To be continued.) 


STUDIES IN THE RESPONSA OF RABBI SOLOMON BEN ADERETH, 


The Responsa of Rabbi Solomon ben Adereth, 
or RaSHBa, are invaluable and indispensable to 
the historian who would write a complete history 
of the Jews in Spain in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
These “‘ Responses,’ over 3,009 in number, form a 
veritable storehouse wherein lie deposited undis- 
turbed treasures of the past and a wealth of material 
for contemporaneous history. These sources, how- 
ever, do not receive from scholars the attention 
they deserve ; the study of them, like that of other 
Halachic literature, is being neglected and relegated 
to a certain extent to the limbo of oblivion. Yet 
the material at our disposal in these Responsa is in 
itself adequate for a fair reconstruction and 
aspects of Jewish 
communal and social life in Spain at that period. 
To justify this assertion I propose to sketch in the 
course of this article, without trespassing too much 
on the space of this Supplement, one of those 
aspects, that of taxation—the topic of the present 
day—as it affected the Jews in Spain, using these 
Responsa and these alone as my source of 
information. 


The Jews in Spain were a source of considerable 
revenue to the Kings. A numerous and industrious 
people, settled in the towns, especially the great 
ones, employed in all kinds of trade as well as in 
money-lending and mortgage transactions, many 
of them acquired considerable wealth and power. 
They hecame the owners of extensive estates and 
landed property. Kings, barons, and farmers in 
need of money would apply to the Jews for loans 
on interest. The plundering of them, however, was 
more tempting to their lords than were their loans. 
and their wealth was squeezed out of them by the 
heavy imposts and oppressive taxes exacted hy 
their masters from time to time. In addition to 
the annual tax that formed the chief source of 
revenue to the Crown, the Jews -had frequently 
imposed upon them heavy subsidies and levies to 
defray the costs of the continuous Spanish wars. 
So heavy, indeed, was the drain on their resources 
that Adereth remarks pathetically, in one of his 
Responsa, that: “at times the produce even of 
the best fields proves inadequate to meet the kine’s 
tax”(1). They were also burdened with the 
“ destructive tax ’—the tithe—levied in kind by 


(1235-1310). 
By Rabbi Isidore Epstein, B.A. 


the Church for the maintenance of a corrupt and 
higoted clergy (2). In addition to that, they had 
to provide funds for the work of their own institu- 
tions, their Synagogues, their schools, their law 
courts. Those communal expenses were defrayed 
in some communities by the imposition of a poll-tax, 
in others by that of a special tax imposed on 
artisans (3). 

Now, as to the regal regular taxes, there was a 
poll-tax to be paid annually, the rate of which 
varied in different States and in different epochs. 
Unlike other taxes, it was not assessed according 
one’s means, but according one’s age and sex, and 
was payable to the place wherein one resided: (4). 
The chief source of revenue, however, was the 
annuel tax. A rate was assessed in respect of 
one’s yearly income and profits, and of the yearly 
value of one’s landed and moneyed property. The 
tax was hence direct. The rate of assessment 
differed with the nature of the taxable valuables 
and sources of revenue. Income derived from 
interest on loans was rated in one community at 
5O per cent. (5). Loans were treated as the 
personal property of the debtor, who was charged 
on them at the rate of other movables, viz., at 
3 per cent. (6). Where the debtor was too poor to 
pay the tax. the creditor was charged with its 
payment (7). That was the fixture in Lerida. In 
other communities such moneys were not taxable. 
Moreover, the debtor was granted an abatement in 
his annual tax proportionate to his debt (8). In 
some commnnities the creditor was to pay that 
loan tax (9). In one community where the debtor 
was charged with its payment, there was a special 
regulation preventing the debtor from deducting 
an equivalent sum on discharging his debt (10). 
Immovables were rated at 14 per cent. (11). 
Dwelling-houses were tax free in Lerida (12) and 
assessed in Sarragossa (13). 

The principle upon which valuables were taxable 
in Lerida was that of productivity— productive 
capital was assessed, non-productive capital was 
not assessed. In accordance with that principle, 
the tax on the property of a ward in the hands of a 
guardian was paid by the latter, since it was his 
duty to endeavour to augment the value of the 
trust for the benefit of the ward. The guardian 


was to recover the amount he had laid out as tax 
on his trust, on the ward’s coming of ave and enter 

ing upon his hereditament. Guardians unwilling 
to advance that tax had to resign their trust an! 

surrender it to the local authorities-the Bet) 

Din (14). 

Excess Profit Duty was known even in those 
days. Adereth records a regulation in Sarragossa 
that read: ‘“‘ Every Jew whose income one year 
excee!s that of the former year is to pay so much, 
and so much on that excess 15). 

As regards property the ownership of which was 
disputed, or was a matter of litigation, the tax 
thereon was charged to the person in actual posses. 
sion thereof, since in the words of the rule in Lerida 
“ Property cannot be assessed twice over” (16). 

Dowries were also assessed. Allowances were 
made for the wedding expenses (17), and the bride- 
groom was charved with the tax on the remain'ng 
sum (18). Some bridegrooms, however, would 
make it a condition at the time of their engagement 
that the prospective father-in-law should pay the 
assessment for a stipulated period (19). In 
Sarragossa there was a law that made the father or 
brother of the girl, whoever was responsible for 
giving away the girl in marriage, liable, in cases 
where bridegroom was non taxable (which cases | 
do not propose to discuss here), for the payment of 
the dowry tax (20). 

The taxes—both regular and irregular— were 
usually collected Uy certain farmers or Bayles 
appointed by the King, and to whom the taxes 
were made over. Very often Jews were appointed 
to fill such posts (21). Their power was consider- 
able, and Adereth records various instances where 
Jewish Bavles abused their power. In the time of 
Adereth we see, however, that the partition, assess- 
ment and collection of the taxes and imposts were 
vested in the hands of the communities them- 
selves (22). The Jewish communities in Spain 
were divided for the purpose of taxation into several 
principalities or groups, the component members 
of which were held jointly and severally responsible 
to the Government for the due payment of the 
tribute (23). First a sum was fixed in a special 
ordinance proclaimed by the King as to the amount 
each group was expected to furnish towards 
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exigencies of the moment. At times the ordinance 
would state the various towns, townlets, and 
villages that were to form one group, which town 
was to act as principal town responsible for the 
arrangements; and what places were to be sub- 
ordinated to that principal town for the purpose. 
Adereth tells us that Barcelona, Villafranca, Tar- 
ragona and Montblanch formed one group with 
Barcelona as the principal town (24). In accord- 
ance with the ordinance the various communities 
forming a group would send delegates to a con- 
_ ference for the purpose of apportioning the tax, 
the date and place of such a conference being 
determined by the principal town. There the quota 
of each community was fixed; the manner and 
method of assessment was at times arranged; and 
the regulations and rules to govern the assessment 
were there duly passed. 

All decisions and arrangements there arrived at 
were embodied in writing, enforced by an oath taken 
by all those present, and by an excommunication 
against any person violating one of those rules. 
The quota of each community having been fixed, 
the delegates would return home and report the 
result of the proceedings. For the payment of 
their respective quota, each community, city, town 
and village was answerable to the group. The 
assessment of the taxpayers and the collection were 
left as a matter of detail to the local authorities, 
subject to the rules passed at the meeting of the 
delegates. The local authorities proceeded then 
with the appointment of commissioners for the 
assessment. These formed a Collegium of 5, and 
were known as Neemanhim” or Berurim 
three of them acting as assessors "DD, and 
the other two as treasurers. (25) These officers 
were generally appointed by the general body. 
The procedure at one such election as recorded in 
Adereth was by lot; twenty persons were nomi- 
nated ; and their names were written down on slips 
of paper and cast into an urn, and the first five 
drawn were to form the commission. (26) In 
another instance the community nominated 3 
persons with whom the election of the 3 assessors 
was torest. In another, two persons were delegated 
for that purpose. (27) A number of minor 
officers were appointed as collectors ; whether these 
were honorary or paid officials is not stated. (28) 
In small communities the Synagogue Beadle, the 
rt", would act as tax collector. (29) The 
members of the Collegium, however, were honorary 
officers. Their position being one carrying much 
respect and dignity was a coveted office, to which 
many even of the best and most goodly families 
would aspire. The community, as a mark 
of esteem and respect, would honour a family by 
assigning to one of its members a seat on the tax 
commission ; the membership of the commission 
would thus exceed five, “ all families being desirous 
that a member of theirs should have a seat on the 
commission.”” (30) Those elected were obliged 
under penalty of excommunication to take office. 
They could not decline the honour on the ground 
of the great responsibility attached to it. (31) In 
some places, if one of the commissioners died or 
absented himself from town for a long time, the 
others would carry on the work till their term of 


office expired. In other, a new election would be 
held. (32) The members on the commission had 


to be able to read and write, yet illiterate persons 
were eligible for office, provided there were at least 
two who were not handicapped in that respect. (33) 
"The commissioners appointed had to swear to 
obey all the rules governing the assessment and 


the subsidy, the sum varying according to the 


their appointment. They had to take an oath 
for the faithful performance of their duty; that 
they would act in all justice and equity; that 
neither friendship nor personal animosity would 
interfere with the discharge of their duty in all 
impartiality. They then proceeded to assess the 
taxpayers. (34) The names of all taxable persons 
were entered in a register. Allowances of various 
descriptions were made for which no statutory 
provisions were required, more particularly in cases 
of poverty (35) or illness (36). 

There were two methods of assessment, one of 
them known as “ l’esak,”’ D>, the other as Ho- 
daah,” 99:7. In the former, the assessors rated 
the taxpayers at what they thought them to be 
worth, the result being not an increase in the 
amount paid into the treasury, for that was fixed, 
but the more equitable adjustment of the burden 
of the tax as regards the various taxpayers in every 
particular community. In the latter method, each 
taxpayer had to draw up a declaration detailing 
all his property and that of his wife and children 
(37), both movables and immovables, all his trans. 
actions, and his expenditure, as well as his income 
for the current year. An oath was required of the 
person that every item in the declaration, to the 
best of his knowledge, was true (58). False swear- 
ing and fraudulent returns were punished by ex- 
communication, The oath itself would not satisfy 
the officers. They verified and checked every 
detail in the schedule of returns. When the 
declaration was found to be correct, the sum total 
of what the person was worth was entered in the 
communal register. Upon the of these 
returns the quota of each individual was tixed. 
The assessment of the commissioners wa: 
further appeal was of no avail. Remittance in full 
was enforced by various penalties, the deseription 
of which would require a whole article by itself. 


hasis 
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Communities would employ 
method and sometimes the other. The taxpavers 
differed in their preference for methods. The 
Hodaah was regarded by some as hard and 
vexatious—hard, hecause of the spectre of excom- 
munication that would haunt them in case they 
should make false returns—vexatious, because of 
the inquisition it made in one’s private circum. 
stances, obliging as it did a merchant to expose 
the state of his business affairs, a thoucht at which 
tradesmen and merchants would tremble. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, the community of Tuleda 
made a regulation that every member should be 
trusted on oath, without subjecting him to the 
examination of his accounts, and that he should 
assess himself according to what he was worth (4). 
In the presence of the tax officers he was to put into 
the public coffer erected in the synagogue for that 
purpose a sum of money which he declared to be 
his fair and just quota for the assessment. 

The tax was paid with great fidelity. However, 
we meet with cases where the community, seeing 
that the yield of the taxes was not satisfactory, 
instituted a revision of the tax, and appointed a 
commission of ten persons with power to examine 
the accounts of people suspected of having made 
false returns and to amerce all falsifiers (4}). 
~+ Matters of local detail were discussed by the local 
members at a general meeting convened for the 
purpose and held in the synagogue. The public 
was to swear to abide by the rules passed as the 
result of that meeting. 

Where the ‘‘ Hodaah”’ method was employed, 
the taxpayers were requested by means of a pro- 
clamation to prepare within 15 days a schedule 


sometimes one 


of their effects and income. By reference to these 
returns the quota of each was fixed (42). 

Before the payments were due a proclamation 
was issued and read out by the Reader in the 
synagogue at the afternoon service, requiring the 
people to bring their quota. In one community 
there was a rule that required every person over 15 
to be present in the synagogue at the time of that 
»roclamation. 

The assessment was collected by means of chests 
erected in the synagogue, and into which the con- 
tributors were to put their quota. A taxpayer 
could bring with his share that of his friend, and 
say to the officer or officers supervising the pay- 
ments: “ [ put in my share and that of so-and-so.” 

>). 

The time for remitting the tax varied. In most 
communities it was paid annually at a stated date 
fixed in the royal proclamation. In some com- 
munities it was paid in instalments. Thus in one 
community we see the tax paid in five instalments, 
four of which were due on the last two days of the 
months Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, and Ellul, an excom- 
munication being pronounced on the preceding 
Mondays and Thursdays against fraudulent remit- 
tances (44). In another, it was paid in weekly 
instalments (45). 

It was a well-established custom not to assess 
valuables one had in places outside the community 
or principality to which one belonged, as such were 
taxed locally (46). This arrangement, however, 
was now and then unsatisfactory to the authorities 
of the place to which the owner belonged, and 
occasioned many disputes, not only between the 
authorities and the taxpayer, but also between 
the two communities concerned. Such communi- 
ties actually introduced a rule to tax such goods. 
(47) —a most inequitable tax, seeing that the owner 
was already taxed locally on these goods. Another 
community acted more fairly by first making 
allowance for the amount the owner was taxed on 
these valuables in that other town, assessing him 
only in respect of the difference in the scale of 
taxation existing in the two communities con- 
cerned (48). 

l am far from having exhausted my subject. <A 
thorough and efficient study of the subject as 
reflected in these Responsa would require not one 
article, but at least a dozen of equal length. How- 
ever, sufficient has been shown of the wealth of 
detail in matters of historical importance with 
which the “ Responses’ of the RaSHBa abound. 
What we have seen in respect of taxation is true 
of various other phases of Jewish communal and 
social life. Let Rabbinic scholars dive into that 
sea Of Halacha, and their reward will be double, 
for they will bring up historical treasures, as 
well as Halachic treasures “* more precious than 
rubies (Proverbs iii. 15). 
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PLYMOUTH HEBREW CONGREG ATION. 


A complete history of Anglo-Jewry has yet to 
be written. Such a history will have to be some- 
thing more than a mere description of the struggle 
for political emancipation and religious tolerance, 
important as that was. It will have to deal 
more with the life of the people, or rather 
with the life of the various Communities, 
London and Provincial, as they rose one 
after fanother. |The starting-point for Anglo- 
Jewish history must, of course, be London. But 
we need to know how Communities sprang up in 
other centres, either as off-shoots of London or 
else quite independent of the Metropolis. 


Gleanings from Old Kecords. 


By the Rev. M. Zeffertt, B.A. 


But here we are confronted with a great difficulty. 
Where must we look for the records? As soon as 
Jews form a Community, however small, they build 
a Synagogue, and Jewish life centres from and 
around the Synagogue. Hence we must look to the 
Synagogue for the first records of a Jewish Com- 
munity. These records take the form of minutes 
of Synagogue meetings and financial accounts, 
and to judge from the old records of the Plymouth 
Hebrew Congregation they are not so dry as would 
appear. Then comes the question as to the state 
of preservation of the old records of Anglo-Jewry, 
and as to whether they are such as to give a fairly 


complete picture of communal life and activity. 
The pity is that no central body has ever troubled 
to interest itself in these records and so ensure 
their preservation. 

The Plymouth Jewish Congregation can boast of a 
recorded history of about 160 years. But Jewish 
families lived here long before then, for already then 
the Community seems well-established and well- 
organised, both as regards Congregational life 
and charitable work. The Synagogue, which 
still retains many of its antique features, has a 
Hebrew inscription above the entrance which states 
that it was founded exactly 160 years ago. The 
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beautifully carved wooden ark is of the same date. 
_Further, at the back of an old minute-book, 
written in a mixture of Hebrew and _ Jiidisch- 

Deutsch, there is compiled a list of members giving 
their names and occupations, their age and country of 
origip, whore they landed in England, and how long 
resident in Piymouth. This was compiled 120 years 
ago, and one or two members had been resident in 
Plymouth for 40 years, and so we are taken back 
once more to 160 years. But the most interesting 
of the remains is the old and now disused cemetery. 
Some of the oldest tombstones cannot be deciphered. 
Several are 140 vears old. The inscription on one 
of the walls states that the cemetery became the 
exclusive property of the Congregation 116 years ago. 

Now the existence of a Synagogue and a cemetery 
presupposes an already established Community, 
and so it would not be far wrong to state that 
Jewish families have bevn living in Plymouth for 
upwards of 200 years. All this goes to prove that 
Plymouth must rank among the oldest of Anglo- 
Jewish Communities. The pious language of the 
records makes it clear that Judaism flourished here 
vigorously. The religious life was directed by out- 
standing leaders and conscientious officials of the 
Congregation. The tradition for strict orthodoxy 
was well maintained. It was no easy matter to be 
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admitted to membership. An applicant had to 
satisfy the Congregation that he was a conforming 
Jew. 


Now a word as to synagogue organisation. The 
> p is the supreme authority in all matters 


appertaining to the religious life, and even exer- 
cised an influence in the private life of members. 
Enjoying all the privileges of membership did not 
at once follow on the payment of a seat-rental. 
Application had to be made for 47991 Ate, and 
when the applicant, after due recommendation, 
was considered worthy of this distinction, only 
then did he become one of the 0°73 “703, This 
entitled him to voting at meetings, to holding office, 
and to being “called up” to the Law on Special 
Festivals according to a seale of seniority. At 
the head of the Congregation was the 3°72 02°78 
the President and Leader. Next to him was the ‘X33 
“pas, who, as his name shows, dealt out charity in 
addition to looking after the Congregational finances. 
In course of time a further officer was appointed 
for the supervision of the cemetery, a Burial 
system of 0.7, or fine, was in vogue. This was 
enforced for all cases of indecorum in Synagogue, 
whether in dress or in behaviour, for refusing to be 
“called up” to the Law, for absence from Syna- 


gogue or meetings without cause, for refusing a 
Congregational office, or even for offences quite 
apart from Congregational life. Such a fine, wher 
once imposed, could not be ignored, so strong was 
the power of ) 1p. A very pleasing feature was that 
a private dispute between Jew and Jew had to bx. 
settled by the Congregation itself. 

Plymouth recognised the spiritual sway of Chief 
Rabbi Solomon Herschell, and thus was brough 
into contact with the metropolis. The Congrega. 
tion subscribed an annual fund towards the Rabbi. 
nate. At Herschell’s request, money was sent t. 
the needy of the Holy Land. But it was by seekiny 
his advice and help in settling a local problem tha: 
Plymouth showed its respect for the office of Chief 
Rabbi. Devonport was in those days known as 
Dock, and ite distance from Plymouth necessi 
tated the members living there to hold Divine 
Service among themselves and to engage tlw 
services of a separate Shochet. Meetings wer 
held between both sections of the Community to 
draw up rules guaranteeing the status of Plymouth. 
and so preventing a split. Agreement was finally 
reached, and was sent to Herschell for confirmation. 
In his reply he beautifully exhorts the Congregation 
to carry out the agreement and to work together in 
a spirit of peace and harmony. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE JEWISH REFORM MOVEMENT. 


The desire of a large section of Jews for religious 
reform dates back to the closing years of the 
eighteenth centary, and, like the great movement in 


Christianity which began under Luther, had its 
origin in Germany. ‘Though dissimilar enough in 


their aims and 
revolt against existing conditions, 
contributory 


conse quences, both began in a 
One of the main 
the desire for 
reform in the Christian Church was the fact that 
Popedom and ccclesiastical authority generally 
were becoming more and more out of touch with 
the spirit of the age. With the end of the Ghetto 
period, the same lack of harmony between the 
new Jewish life and Rabbinical authority was 
manifest. The basis of the Christian reformation 
was the idea that the doctrine and teaching of the 
early Church had become 
times by the arbitrary 
Popes and Councils. It 


influences towards 


obscured in medizval 
authority of successive 
was claimed that a new 
interpretation of Church teaching was 
And this involved the repudiation by 
the reformers of precedents and practices which 
had been accepted for many centuries. 
Jewish reformers likewise 


early 
necessa ry. 


The early 
held that the successive 
laws and decisions made by generations of Rabbis 
could no longer be considered binding upon a new 
generation of Jews, whose thought, ideals, and 
outlook on life unquestioned authority to 
Rabbinism In. both movements a 
totally different interpretation, in the one case of 
Judaism, in the other of Christianity, was called for. 

Moreover, the fundamental impulses towards 
religious reform in both cases bear comparison. In 
the sixteenth century it was the revival of the spirit 
of enquiry, the beginnings of the rationalistic 
spirit, the progress of the New Learning, and the 
consequently larger part played by the people in 
the life around them, that led to the Christian 
reformation. In the eighteenth century, when the 
era of Jewish emancipation began by tne breaking 
down of the Ghetto system, and the consequently 
enlarged horizon of the Jew brought him into 
contact with the outside world and gave him a 
freelom which he had not enjoyed since the 
Spanish period, it was found that Rabbinism was 
no longer an adequate expression of the Jewish 
spirit. But so far as we have gone at present, the 
results of the two great religious movements for 
reform have been totally different. Protestantism, 
at all events until recent years, became as rigid 
and cast-iron a system, ancient authority was just 
as exacting, as was ever the influence of the Roman 
Church, which in many lands it supplanted. The 
Jewish Reform Movement, on the other hand. 
very soon developed into a real progressive move- 
ment. There was in Christianity no question of 
giving up the authority of the Church, or of 
admitting the principle of progress as a permanent 
impulse. This was manifestly impossible on 
account of the existence of an original authority, 
without which the whole fabric of the religion must 
have fallen to pieces. The great Jewish reformers, 
on the other hand, show that Judaism has ever 
been, in its essence, a system which demanded and 


made 
impossible, 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons. 


achieved continuous development all through the 
centuries. They held that Judaism, so far from 
being dependent upon fixed doctrine, was primarily 
the interpretation of an outlook on life. This 
being so, and seeing that the life of every age made 
different demands upon those who lived in that 
age from the demands made upon previous genera- 
tions, religion must be capable of adaptation to the 
needs of each successive age, if religion and life 
were to go hand in hand. They felt that a living 
Judaism must harmonise with the life of the 
present, that the Judaism which harmonised only 
with an age long past must be regarded as a religion 
of the past, not of the present or the future. 

It is clear, then, that if Jewish Reform was to 
succeed in bringing Judaism once more into touch 
with life, it must represent a positive, nay, a creative 
standpoint, and not merely a negative and de- 
structive one, As might be expected in the be- 
ginning, the original Jewish reformers, men such 
as David Friedlander, Lazarus Ben-David, and 
Israel Jacobson, had not arrived at an expression 
of principles. The first reforms were mainly 
directed towards freeing the Synagogue worship 
from some of the abuses and anachronisms with 
which it had been overlaid. The practical results 
were little more than the introduction of preaching 
in the vernacular, the recital of some Hebrew prayers 
in German, the use of the organ, and the adoption 
of the so-called Portuguese pronunciation of Hebrew 
Modernisation of the Synagogue services: this was 
everywhere the first step. But the enthusiasts of 
the early years failed to recognise that the conflict 
their attitude had brought about in Jewry went 
deep down into the essentials of Judaism. They 
desired to avoid anything in the nature of schism, 
and however radical the opinions of some of them, 
a compromise was arrived at, which, however, 
obscured the main issue. 


It was not until the next generation of reformers, 
the days of Geiger, Zunz, Mannheimer, Holdheim, 
that the contlict between Orthodoxy and Reform 
was clearly stated. Still, the small beginnings 
paved the way for these great spirits to assert 
their view of the mighty controversy that still 
divides Jewry : the opposition between the national 
and the universal interpretation of the purpose and 
destiny of Judaism. In one respect particularly 
was the road to larger religious reforms opened : 
in the desire to abolish prayers having a national 
Jewish colouring, e.g., those expressing a hope for 
the ultimate rebuilding of the Temple, the return 
of sacrifices, and the re-birth of the Jewish 
State. Bound up with this was the beginning of 
a new attitude towards the great question of the 
Measiah. One of the chief features that distin- 
guished the Hamburg Temple, opened in 1818, 
was, in addition to the changes in the services just 
mentioned, a partial omission, or at least modi- 
fication of the traditional prayers for the coming 
of a personal Messiah. But the need for com- 
promise, no less than the value of it, is well illus- 
trated by an inconsistency which, if it was unsatis- 
factory, at least helped to gain a large amount of 


sympathy for the Reform Movement that mig! 
otherwise have been denied it ; some prayers for the 
restoration of Zion and the coming of a deliverer 
in the person of a Messiah were retained in this 
first reform prayer-book, as they still are in that of 
the English Reformers. 

But the great question was now opened. In the 
words of one of the most ardent of the early German 
reformers, Joseph Abraham Friedlander, Chief 
Rabbi of Westphalia : ** Thought cannot be checked. 
It progresses. Those who advocate the principle 
of progress in all other directions, cannot possibly 
expect that in religious matters alone antiquate.| 
notions should rule. If we refuse to reform ou: 
faith in accordance with the culture of the time, 
we will force an even greater number of the present 
generation, yes, | may say, the majority of them, 
to become hypocrites, or to find their faith un 
congenial.” These words were written when the 
writer was 86 years old. The problem was now 
grasped fully by a few great and fearless champions 
like Geiger, Holdheim, Leopold Stein, and David 
Einhorn. You cannot bring the Jewish spirit into 
touch with the new views of life by altering the ser. 
vices of the Synagogue alone. There must be a 
thorough investigation of Jewish principles; the 
evidence must be sifted, the Law must be con- 
sidered in all its aspects, the eternal separated from 
the temporary, the progressive nature of Jewish 
tradition established, RKabbinism must be placed 
in its proper perspective in Jewish history, and it 
must be shown that no traditions or legislation of 
one age could be held to be binding on all future 
generations. .The reformers desired above other 
things, a re- interpretation of what was meant by 
Jewish tradition. The principle of tradition was 
for them, as for the rest of Jewry, an essential one. 
But they refused to agree that the Talmud and the 
later codifications of Jewish Law_contained a com- 
plete and inviolable tradition. “Jewish tradition, 
they held, had developed all through history, and at 
no point could it be rightly claimed that it was 
Divine or permanently binding on Jews for ali time. 
In fact, the statement was made: that Rabbiaism 
was only one phase in the development of Judaism, 
an idea which is often regarded by the advocates 
of reform as the most important conception in the 
history of modern Judaism. 

The time had now come for a new aspect of 
Judaism to be presented, one that should enable 
the Jew to live the life of the modern world and yet 
to remain a true Jew. This, of course, was and is 
incompatible with the rabbinical standpoint, ‘This 
new aspect of Judaism was presented in a thousand 
different ways by Zunz and Geiger and their co- 
workers and enthusiasts-in-arms. Zunz, in his 
* Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden ” (Homilies 
of the Jews), proved that “ preaching in the ver- 
necular had been customary among the Jews in 
many localities at different times,’ that no one has 
the right to prohibit the introduction of new 
prayers, and that prayers in the vernacular were 
permitted by all authorities. The conclusion at 
which he arrived was the present urgent necessity 
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of reform in Jewish practice and in the attitude of 
Jews towards tradition. Zunz’s book heralded a 
new and important period of Jewish literary 
activity, and the cause of reform was championed 
by such men as Luzzatto, Rapoport, Krochmal and 
others. 

But Geiger was and remained till his death 
in 1874 the most powerful advocate of reform. He 
regarded the whole of Judaism as an evolution of 
religious principles and practice. He maintained, 
like Zunz, that development had always been 
going on in Judaism, and that the attitude of the 
conservative rabbinists of his day was a complete 
misinterpretation of the spirit of the Jewish religion. 
To Geiger must be given the everlasting glory of 
having done more than any other man to found 
what is called the Science of Judaism. He urged 
unceasingly through his life as Rabbi, preacher, 
linguist, Biblical interpreter, philosopher, historian, 
that reform must be founded on a scientific basis. 
The validity of every doctrine and every observance 
must be investigated de novo, with the object of 
determining which were aids and which had become 
hindrances to the religious life. The practice of 
Judaism had largely lost its sincerity through the 
mountainous superposition of countless enactments 
and customs which had become obsolete. Only by 
means of systematic and exact research was it 
possible to build up reform upon a solid foundation. 
Only by conviction based upon real knowledge of the 
teachings of Judaism and their bearing on modern 
life could the religious needs of the Jewish com. 
munity be met. This Science of Judaism was 
established by the books and periodicals and public 
utterances of Geiger and his contemporaries. 
Jewish education was to become re-inspired. The 
conception of the Rabbi and his functions gradually 
changed, Judaism came to have a new meaning for 
Jews. The study of the Bible was to be no longer 
second to that of the ‘Talmud, as was in practice the 
case. Jewish history must be written and read, 
the writings of the great Jewish poets, philosophers 
and mystics must be re-edited and studied anew. 
Further, modern thought must be known to the 
student of Jewish Law and Jewish literature ; and 
just as the ultimate object of science is to bring 
all facts into their true relation with one another, 
80 the object of the new Jewish Science was to place 
in their proper perspective, and relation with one 
another, all aspects of Jewish knowledge, with the 
ultimate aim of finding a new and consistent inter- 
pretation of Juda’sm, which, in accordance with the 
progressive spint, should itself pave the way for 
further development in time to come. 

But this was not all. The reformers had found 
that the old view of Judaism confused the universal 
with the particular, the temporary with the eternal, 
the divine with the human, the essential with the 
supertiuous. The new learning must make these 
distinctions clear, not only for the sake of the 
intellectual search after truth, but also for the 
attainment of a religious outlook which should 
reconcile Judaism with modern life, and make the 
religious experience of the Jew of to-day something 
more than a mere conformity to law and custom. 
It is worth noting that whereas in Germany reform 
did not take permanent root or become a great 
movement towards the religiows amelioration of 
German Jews, this Science of Judaism, established 
by the reformers, became a powerful intellectual 
movement there. In America, where the intel- 
lectual possibilities of the new outlook were and 
still are, incompletely developed, reform spread 
rapidly, so that to-day the vast majority of American 
Jews both in their services and in other aspects of 
the religious life, are adherents of the reform move- 
ment. A further great service performed by 
Geiger in this connection had the effect of demanding 
of the opponents of reform that they should enter 
the lists as fully equipped as were the reformers 
themselves with wide knowledge of the Law, the 
history, the philosophy, as well as the literature and 
traditions of Judaism. 

Let us now turn away from Germany, the original 
home of Jewish reform, to our own country. The 
history of the secession of a number of earnest- 
minded English Jews——belonging for the most part 
to the Sephardic community—from their parent 
body, and the establishment of the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews, is too well known to 
require a detailed account. But the circumstances 
and subsequent history of the reform movement in 
England were different from the course it took in 
Germany. In fact, unlike the original reform 
congregations on the Continent, this Synagogue waa 
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not founded as that of an avowed reform community 
at all. By the time the West, London Synagogue 
was inaugurated, the reformers of Germany had 
aivanced beyond the initial stages of mere modi- 
fications in the services. The English reformers 
necessarily went through the same stages in 1836 
i842. They desired a more reverent, a more 
intelligible, a more modern form of worship. At 
the cost of being anathematised by the orthodox 
community, they succeeded in accomplishing this. 
But the essentially progressive nature of Judaism 
and its teachings were understood and proclaimed 
only to a very limited extent. It is true that 
Professor Marks in his sermon at the dedication 
of the West London Synagogue in Burton Street in 
1842, practically denied the authority of the Oral 
Law; but he added the following statement : 
“ For Israelites there is but one immutable Law, 
the sacred volume of the Scriptures, commanded by 
God to be written down for the unerring guidance of 
his people until the end of time.” And these words 
alone are sufficient to show that the currents of 
reform did not yet run deep in the stream of Jewish 
life in England. In other. words, the Mosaic Law 
was held to be the only binding authority on Jews, 
the only source of Judaism to which unquestioning 
obedience was required. Here was certainly no 
spirit of progress as it was in the minds of the great 
German reformers. The simplitication of Judaism 
which would have resulted had this thesis been a 
tenable one would have been as remarkable as in 
fact it was bound to prove impossible. The state- 
ment proved to be a snare and a delusion. Marks’ 
attitude towards the Bible was naturally not a 
modern one. In fact it was strictly orthodox. But 
the cry: Go back to Mosaism, was not only impossible 
to carry out in practice, it was a monument of in- 
consistency and confused thinking. Jewish life 
in a civilised western country based upon the laws 
of Moses must surely have been far more unthink- 
able than one based upon rabbinical Itradition, 
which in reality is a record of some degree of 
progress. Moreover, the customs, the modes of 
worship, the conception of Jewish destiny, the 
interpretation of Jewish morality at its best, which 
the English reformers made their own, were far 
more rabbinic than Mosaic in essence, and are so 
still. The right of selection of the best and the 
rejection of inferior elements in Jewish prayers and 
observances claimed by the reformers in_ their 
attitude towards the Oral Law, which for them was 
not divinely inspired, was applied by them-—-and 
not less so but more-—to the various Mosaic Laws, 
But if the Law of Moses was © commanded by God 
to be written down for the unerring guidance of his 
people unfil the end of time,” how could the selec- 
tion of some, the rejection of other laws be justitied ? 
Further, such an attitude towards revelation is the 
very reverse of progressive. It was simply the 
substitution of one kind of authority, written 
authority, for another. Indeed, it was only with 
the general change in the attitude of men towards 
the Bible, brought about by the astonishingly 
fertile scientific study of the Bible in the latter half 
of the last century, that compelled Marks’ succes- 
sors to readjust the old view, or at least to admit 
that Mosaism could no longer be regarded as the only 
binding authority, though no definite and accepted 
pronouncement as to the change in view has been 
issued, 

As a fact, the reform movement in England has 
developed very slowly, and it is only in the last 
twenty years that the real significance of religious 
progress has been appreciated and taught. | This 
explains why the best fruits of the movement—- 
in its historical, philosophical, and religious aspects 
—-in effect, passed right over the heads of English 
Jews, to find more fertile soil for its practical 
development on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But the slow progress of reform in England was due 
to causes, too, over which the English Jew himself 
has had little or no control: we refer to the com- 
parative detachment of a country like England, 
and the consequent inherent conservatism of the 
people as a whole. This resulted in a spirit of con- 
formity in religious matters, which has had a 
powerful reflex influence upon the religious men- 
tality of even exciusive communities like those of 
Jews. These things prevented the kindling of real 
enthusiasm for revolt against the old order, which, 
for the majority of English Jews, did not present 
so glaring a contrast to the new conditions of 
modern life as was the case in Germany. Again, 
the great intellectual activity of the eighteenth 
century in Germany, which helped mightily to 
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produce men of the type of Zunz, Lurzatto, and 
Geiger, cannot be said to have had any real counter- 
part in England. Consequently, the enormous 
philosophical, no less than theological significance 
of a religious reform movement was far better 
understood, and its possibilities appreciated, in 
Germany than it could have been in England at 
the same date. 

, Another important fact is of value in this con- 
nection: the leaders of the German reform move- 
ment were drawn from among the most eminent 
Rabbis of their generation; men who, besides 
being deeply versed in the Law and in Jewish 
history, were eloquent preachers, profound biblical 
scholars, keen students and interpreters of the great 
secular writers and thinkers of their time. In 
Kngland, the first impulse towards reform—as | 
have indicated, a mere Synagogue movement— was 
given by men who were all laymen, who, in spite of 
the eminence of many of their number in various 
spheres of life, laid no claim to the comprehensive 
Jewish learning of their German co-religionists. 
The spiritual, theological, and in other respects 
intellectual standpoint of the English reformers 
was entrusted to the hands of one man. David 
Woolf Marks, the minister of the new West London 
Synagogue of British Jews, was a great preacher, 
but he had no enthusiasm for reform. He was no 
real disciple of the early Jewish reformers ; he was 
content to guide the congregation along the lines 
on which he began his ministry, and remarkable 
as he was, and deep as was the influence he exerted 
upon two generations of English Jews, very little 
progress was made in developing the reform move- 
ment during his lifetime. Nevertheless, there were 
three important principles in which a reinterpre- 


tation of Judaism was accomplished in England. — 


And though these principles had all been accepted 
by the German reformers, Germany was not des- 
tined to become the home of an active and pro- 
gressive reform movement, the main reason being 
that reform in Germany had developed too fast, 
and that the chief disciples of Geiger and Holdheim 
and Stein and the others eventually transferred 
their activities to America. In England, however, 
the very slow and gradual development of reform 
was the guarantee, in itself, that it would ulti- 
mately permeate the Judaism of an increasing 
number of English Jews, and to-day there is no 
doubt whatever that this is the case. 

These three principles were: Firstly, the denial 
of the binding authority of the Oral Law, and the 
consequent right to modify and adapt customs and 
ceremonies and prayers to the needs of the age. 
The second principie was that Jewish practice in 4 
country like England must no longer be associated 
with ~ Eastern customs,” to use Professor Marks’ 
words, * totally at variance with the habits and 
dispositions of an enlightened people.” The third 


principle was the new attitude towards the destiny 


of Israel, involved in the statement that with the 
destruction of the Temple and the dispersal of the 
Jews, the national life of our people had come to an 
end. ‘These three principles represent a changed 
outlook upon the past, the present, and the future 
of Judaism. It is not to be understood that they 
were expressed under these three distinct heads. 
Utterance was given to them in a variety of ways ; 
and they are intimately connected one with another. 
But it is convenient to treat them in this way, 
especially as the third one, that relating to the 
purpose and destiny of the Jewish people, was 


‘and remains to-day, the main point at issue between 


the two conceptions of Judaism, the one nationalist, 
the other universal; the one holding fast to the 
validity of a fixed revelation, the other believing 
that the spirit of every age is itself a revelation of 
God; the one attempting to reconcile a new age 
with an ancient system of thought, the other feeling 
the impossibility of accomplishing this, seeking to 
tind a new interpretation of the old order ; the one 
adhering to the old belief in the coming of @ personal 
Messiah, the other surrendering this for the larger 
hope of a Messianic age, in which Israel will play 
the part of Messiah to the peoples of the world ; 
the one clinging in faith to the idea that the national 
spirit will revive, the other seeing in the dispersion 
of the Jews the finger of God pointing to a world- 
mission to make Judaism, not as it is to-day or 
to-morrow, but as the future will develop it, the 
universal religion of all mankind. 

Such are the issues. It remains in a future 
article to examine the three principles mentioned, 
and to see whither they are, likely to lead the 
reform movement in this country. 
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A Story 


Rabbi Israel ben Eliezert, the great holy man, the 
miracle worker, known as the “ Master of the Good 
Name ”’ for his power to foretell the future of any 
human being, and to shape their destinies by his 
knowledge how to use the Name of the Most High, 
was settled in Miedzyboz. ‘Thousands of people 
flocked to him to obtain his advice when in doubt, 
consolation when sorrow befell them, healing in 
sickness, in fact, in every phase of their lives. ‘They 
were recruited to a great extent from the hard- 
toiling working-class, from those who were not 
versed enough in the vast “sea of the Talmud” 
to find solace in the study of the bulky volumes ; 
but even great Rabbis, more learned in the law than 
himself, came to him and delighted in his sagacity, 
his knowledge of the human heart and mind. 
Miedzyboz was only a very small place, and hither 
he retired after years of meditation in the heights 
and forests of Wallachia (Rumania). 

Reb Wolf was a simple working man, a tailor 
in Miedzyboz, where he kept a little shop.. Reb 
Wolf sat in front of this little shop one fine spring 
evening, and watched the sky, yet pink from the 
setting sun, meditating sadly. It was about 9 o'clock 
in the evening, and in Miedzyboz all was quiet. 
The children had returned from the Chedar where 
their teachers had tried all day long to pour into 
tiem the knowledge of the sacred books, and were 
asleep in their little beds, in the littl rooms of 
the little houses. Even the Bachurim, the older 
students had retired, though many of them sat and 
would be sitting for hours yet, studying the Law in 
fulfilment of the Divine command. “ This Book 
of the Law shall not depart out of thy mouth and 
thou shalt meditate therein day and night.’’—(Josh. 
The shops were mostly shut, and in the 
street principally inhabited by Jews they stood 
about in “ Reindlechs,” little groups which they 
called “ rings,” chatting and discussing the affairs 
of their own small world, and the large world out- 
side, news of which they now received almost 
daily from the pilgrims who came to visit the 
saintly “Man of the Good Name.’ 

Only Reb Wolf sat alone, laden with care_and 
anxious thoughts about his future. R. Wolf, was 
indeed a sad careworn man, luck had very seldom, if 
ever, come his; way his life had been drab, devoid 
of all beauty. The one beautiful thing in his life, 
his only child Gitele, was now, instead of being a 
source of joy to him, only an addition to his usual 
worries. Gitele was very very beautiful indeed—too 
beautiful for the daughter of a poor tailor. Her 
beauty was of a singular type, quite different to the 
ordinary run of fine Jewish girls with black locks 
and sparkling eyes—it was a mysterious angel-like 
glory of her own. ‘Tall and slim and fair, she had a 
mouth like a cherry, her nose was straight, not too 
small not too big, and her dark blue eyes had a 
lustre which outshone the black and brown eyes 
of all her girl friends in Miedzyboz. She walked 
about upright and silent like a real princess of royal 
blood, but her silence was not the result of conceited 
haughtiness or pride in her beauty, it was the 
meekness of a princess in exile. 

Was it this reserved silence, or the strangeness 
of her beauty which kept would-be husbands at a 
distance? The fact remains Gitele was 22 and 
still unmarried. Reb Wolf was possibly right when 
he thought that his poverty was the chief obstacle 
in finding a suitable son-in-law, as Reb Wolf was 
poor, very poor indeed. However hard he tried, 
to mend the clothes of Jew and Centile with a 
perfection not equalled even by the tailors of the 
great towns of Warsaw or Cracow, he might be 
sitting at his work day and night, riches would not 
come his way! The sum total of a week’s work 
was in the end only just enough to buy food for the 
Sabbath and, now and then, a simple little frock or 
ribbon for the apple of his eye, for the treasure of 
his heart—for Gitele. But it was not enough to 
save a few hundred roubles for her dowry. 

And Reb Wolf aged from day to day, his anxious 
desire to see his daughter married did not make him 
any younger, he grew old and weak and afraid lest 
death overtake him before he found — someone 


. Adapted | from ‘the ‘Hungarian. | 
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of the Besh’t (Israel Baal Shem- Tob). 


By Dr. Charles Duschinsky. 


younger and stronger to take care of his ‘only 
beloved child Gitele. And so he waited and fought 
the angel of death—-he would not be taken away 
before Gitele had found her mate ! 

On the spring evening in question, his heart was 
» ain full of yearning and prayer, full of sorrow and 
» »pe as he looked up to the glorious endless sky, 
« hen suddenly he was nearly blinded by an unusual 
apparition. A bright star seemed to step out of the 
millions and millions of others and fell downwards. 
It seemed to him as if the star was falling straight 
down where he sat ; he started in fear and wonder, 
and when he looked up again the star had dis- 
appeared, all was as quiet and peaccful and hopeless 
as before. ‘‘ Even the stars are falling’ when I look 
at them,” said R. Wolf, bitterly. “ Fallen stars ! 
! wonder whose star fell just now? Was it a sign 
from Almighty God ? And perhaps to me? Does 
it mean that I have to make haste and arrange my 
affairs before I leave this valley of tears 7?” 

A coach stopped in front of his house, someone 
alighted and stood before R. Wolf. “ That star 
was the symbol of your misfortune,” said a firm, 
yet mild voice, answering the thoughts of R. 
Wolf. “ Your misfortune is ended, and so is the 
unhappiness of your daughter, R. Wolf. You will 
soon see your daughter happily married.” R. 
Wolf knew the voice, but evén had he not re oj- 
nised it at once, he would have known who it could 
be, the only one, who had the power to answer 
secret thoughts, however anxiously guarded in the 
depths of the human heart. R. Wolf quickly rose 
from his seat and stood in reverence before his 
guest, for the tall imposing looking man who had 
just addressed him with kind words was no other 
than the Baal-Shem himself, the holy Rabbi of 
Miedzyboz, who had just returned from a journey, 
and on his way to his home had first stopped before 
the house of RK. Wolf. “ On the fifth day of Adar 
will be your Gitele’s wedding day,” added the Baal- 
Shem. The Baal-Shem had spoken these words, 
and although R. Wolf knew for certain that what 
the great Rabbi said must be true, and what he 
predicted was sure to come, he could not refrain from 
exclaiming, ‘But, Rebbe, how can I get my 
daughter married when I have not a penny in my 
possession? When I have not enough even to 
provide a wedding dinner ? ” 

* Do not trouble about that,” said the Baal- ina : 

‘to-morrow you will send a messenger to the great 
town which lies in the direction you saw the falling 
star, and tell this messenger to find Gitele’s bride- 
groom. When he has found him he should agree 
to all the conditions the bridegroom’s parents will 
make, and sign the ‘ Tenaim’ (contract of betro- 
thal) atonce.” “ But, Rebbe, when I have nothing 
at all?’ exclaimed Reb Wolf again. He received 
no answer. His visitor had gone. The direction 
in which the star had fallen pointed towards the 
great town of Jassy. 

“A few days later R. Wolf, accompanied by a 
dust-laden traveller, stood before the Rabbi, 
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wringing his hands in desperation. The traye!\., 
was the messenger, the Shadchan, whom k. \\ 
had sent to Jassy as the Baal-Shem had told |). 
and who had just returned from his jour, 
What shall I do now ?” cried R. Wolf.“ 
to-day I had at least my honest name, and now. ;) 
my old age, I have lost that too!"’ he said. — | 
hope the Chosan (bridegroom) is well,” said (jy 
Baal-Shem to the Shadchan, not taking any no:\,, 
of RK. Wolf. He answered: “ Not yet, maste,. 
but his pale face is getting a little colour, and nuw 
and then his eyes are brighter.” Now R. Wolf. 
who could not overcome his emotion, chimed iy - 
“ Five thousand thaler dowry asked the brid» 
groom's father ! five thousand! And this man wes: 
and signed the Tenaim on this condition! Wher: 


. shall I take five thousand thaler when I have». 


even five ? How shall I be able to fulfil the con. 
ditions to which this man has pledged me?” ‘J }y 
Baal-Shem took no notice of him, but turned ayaiy 
to the Shadchan in his quiet and dignified way and 
said: “ Now tell me, what happened ? ” 

The Shadchan began: ‘ Great sorrow filled thy 
whole Jewish community when I arrived at Jassy. 
The son of the famous Parnass, the leader of the 
community, was dying. Everyone was sorry fo: 
the pious, learned, kind and beautiful young man. 
but, it seemed, nobody, could help him. He had been 
strong and healthy, a fine young scholar until abou 
18 months ago. At that time, one night he dreamed, 
and in his dream he saw a beautiful girl and fell in 
love with her. Since then his heart is full o! 
longing for the fiancée of his dreams. The father 
sent out messengers broadcast in the whole country 
to find the girl, but. without result. People even 
said that such a Jewish girl as Joseph, the Parnass 
son, saw in his dreams: tall, slender, with fair ha 
and dark blue eyes, never existed ; the young man 
was sure to die of a broken heart! The father only 
relied upon what you, master, had told him that 
‘when a star will fall out of the Zodiac sign tw 
messenger from the bride would arrive.” The sta: 
had fallen and no messenger had appeared. 

‘** When I arrived on the following day, they had 
given up all hope for Joseph's life. After | had 
told the Parnass the object of my visit and described 
to him the beauty of R. Wolf’s daughter, he em. 
braced me and took me at once, full of joy, to his 
son. And since then Joseph is recovering and 
getting stronger every day. We drew up a docu. 
ment of betrothal and everything is in order. W hw 
we came to the question of the dowry, I told the 
Parnass, according to RK. Wolf's instructions, | 
write in the amount he required his future daughter 
in-law to bring into the marriage, and he wrote 
‘ five thousand thaler,’ although | know the richest 
man in the country would have been glad to give 
his son many more times that amount as ‘ Nedan — 
(marriage portion.) “ And I have not even five, 
interposed again RK. Wolf. 

“We fixed the wedding day for the fifth o! 
Adar,” concluded the. Shadchan. 

““ Wherewith and how ?” cried R. Wolf, but he 
received no answer. 


Three weeks later R. Wolf stood again before the 
Baal-Shem. ‘“ My daughter’s fiancé has written 4 
letter,” he said, “in which he asks for an engage 
ment-ring, or something like it, to confirm th: 
betrothal. What shall I do, Master? How can | 
buy a diamond ring—they probably expect that 
if I have no money for a silver one? And wha' 
will be the end of all this? The bridegroom » 
father even asks for a photograph of my daughter ; 
he wants to see whether Gitele really looks lik: 
the girl of Joseph’s dream !”’ 

‘Write at once to Joseph’s father,” said the 
Rabbi, “write him that the wedding will be 
either way on the 5th of next month; he will the" 
be able to see your daughter, and his son wi!! 


* safely receive his ring. And invite him at the 


same time, him and his whole family, to the 
wedding.” 

‘“‘ Who will put them up, and who will feed them, 
Master?” R. Wolf asked again. 
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“Who? You!” was the short answer—and 
Rh. Wolf found himself alone. 


On the last day of the month of Shevat, six 
days before the 5th of Adar, R. Wolf went again 
to see the Baal-Shem. He had received an answer 
from the father of his future son-in-law in which 
he thanked him for the invitation and named the 
day in which he hoped to arrive in Miedzyboz with 
his son and other members of his family. And 
R. Wolf had, with hard struggle, only collected 
20 thaler! While he was walking along the dark 
street—it was nearly night—a carriage came 
tearing along in great haste, and the driver, on 
seeing R. Wolf, stopped and asked, “‘ Where does 
the Baal-Shem live?” “I am going to see him 
just now,” said R. Wolf; “it is only a short 
d'stance, and, if you like to walk with me, I will 
take you there.” 

So they both entered the room of the great 
Rabbi. The new-comer took out a bag from under 
his coat, put it on the table, and said, “ Three 
thousand thaler are in it, and I will tell you why I 
brought them.” “Do not tell me anything,” 
replied the Baal-Shem, “ but tell your story to 
R. Wolf here, who brought you to me.” 


THE UNITY OF THE BOOK OF 


Among the many points in which the “ higher 
critical” view of the Old Testament is thought to 
differ from the “ traditional’ view, the question 
of the unity of the Book of Isaiah occupies a promi- 
nent place. Tradition has handed down this book 
as a single whole, constituting one of the twenty- 
four books of which the Old Testament is com- 


posed. The “higher criticism” insists that it is 
the work of at least two authors, and these two 
separated from one another by an interval of 


centuries. It is the purpose of this article to show 
that these two views are not so diametrically 
opposed to one another as would appear on the sur- 
face, that, in fact, they admit of being blended 
together in a manner which may not a little enhance 
our appreciation of the book itself. 

The book of Isaiah is in form, like those of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, a collection of a number of 
prophetic addresses each of which is complete in 
itself. Some of. these are expressly attributed 
to Isaiah the son of Amoz (cf. IL. 1', IT. 1, VIT. 3, 


1, XX. 2, and XXXVIT. 21). of these, 
it will be noticed, along with other mentions of 


Isaiah (XX.3, XXXVIL, XXXVIITL. and XX XIX. 
passim) occur in the first thirty-nine chapters of the 
book. The title, ‘. Book of Isaiah,” is, we feel, a 
satisfactory one for these chapters. Of the 
addresses which do not bear. his name some, it is 
possible, were not actually composed by him. But 
even these dovetail more or less naturally into his : 
they help to carry on the thread of his discourse, 
unite its scattered parts, and fill in the picture of 
which he supplies the most prominent features. 
On reading further, however, beyond the thirty- 
ninth chapter, we seem completely to lose touch 
with the son of Amoz. Not only is his name not 
mentioned any more, but the personal reference 
which we come across (XLIX. 1-6) does not seem 
to fit his character as depicted in the first part. 
Nor is any distinct reference made to the circum- 
stancee of the period in which he lived—viz., the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah; while, on the other hand, unmis- 
takable references are made to a period some two 
centuries subsequent—i.c., the latter part of the 
Babylonian Captivity. In fact, to understand a 
great portion of these chapters the reader is forced 
to place himself mentally in Babylonia during this 
period. Further, these twenty-seven chapters are 
written for the most part in a style which differs 
considerably from that of the earlier part of the 
book. They can be detached bodily from the pre- 
ceding portion; certain it is that had they been 
handed down to us as a separate work, it would 
hardly have occurred to us to unite them with the 


previous thirty-nine chapters in one book. 


1 The heading of Ch. T. “ The Vision of Isaiah which he 
saw . . . tn the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah " might be meant as a title of the whole book. But, 
judging from the analogy of other apes ape it seems 
better to refer it to the first ch#pter only, and to suppose that 
he word “ saw means “ saw continuously or “re 
the idea being that the vision, so to speak, haunted the prophet 
during the of this period. 


The stranger said: “I was coming home from 
the fair of Lodz and had 30,000 thaler with me. 
My way led through a dark forest and I had to 
travel at night time. In the middle of the forest 
suddenly my coachman stopped and said to me, 
‘ Give me your money, Jew-——and prepare yourself 
for death, for your last hour has come.’ I alighted 
from the carriage, gave him my money and prayed 
to God and promised to give away the Maasse: 
(tithe) of this money for some charitable cause 
if God would save my life. Just as I had finished 
my prayer @ miraculous thing happened. A comet 
fell from the sign of the Zodiac, spread into 
thousands Of sparks, and the next moment my coach. 
man lay dead on the ground. Something had hit 
him right on the temple and literally smashed his 
head. I thanked God for my miraculous escape, 
and continued my journey.” 

“And forgot your promise,” interposed the 
Baal-Shem. 

The stranger bowed his head and continued his 
narrative in a plaintive, penitent voice : 

“Alas! You are right, and | have been 
punished for it. I was rich and happy and forgot 
my promise—until two weeks ago, when my little 
boy died. And now my wife is lying dangerously 


By M. Simon. 


To whom, then, it may be asked, do they belony, 
if not to Isaiah, the son of Amoz? Biblical com- 
mentators of the present age have answered this 
question by assigning them to a prophet whom they 
call “ the second Isaiah,” and whom thev consider 
to have had no connection with the Isaiah of the 
first part, though he may have borne the same 
name. We may still prefer, in spite of all the 
internal evidence to the contrary, to assign both 
parts to the son of Amoz. But we must in that 
case suppose this prophet to have been endowed 
with a dual personality of a most remarkable kind. 
And even if we make this supposition, we might 
still think it of advantage to disjoin and treat as 
separate works the productions of this’ personality 
in its dual working. 


That such a proceeding would mean a breach 
with the tradition which has handed down the 
whole of Isaiah as one book is not a consideration 
that need cause us any serious scruples. The 
book is given to us for our edification and instruc 
tion. If we can understand it better, if we can get 
better value out of it by reading it as two books 
instead of one, it would seem to be only right and 
proper that we should do so. As far as tradition 
tells us anything to the contrary, the combining 
of the two parts into one book may have been due 
in the first instance to a mere accident. Certain 
it is that in the Talmud itself, as Krochmal! has 
pointed out, there are clear indications that the 
Book of Isaiah was held in ancient times also to 
contain the work of more than one author. 

It is rather a more careful perusal of the book 
itself which should make us hesitate to split it 
into two or even more. The book, taken in its 
whole compass, gains by being read throwvh. Like 
the Iliad, in spite of the diversity of particular 
passages, it leaves a general impression of unity. 
We pass from the first part to the second, not 
indeed without feeling a certain break, but without 
feeling such a break as in passing from Isaiah to 
Jeremiah or from Jeremiah to Ezekiel. In perusing 
the work we feel that we are. so to speak, moving 
throughout on the same plane and breathing the 
same atmosphere. Heterogeneous as it is in certain 
particulars, in others, perhaps, no less important. 
it is homogeneous. The two parts of Isaiah excel 
all the other prophetical books in sublimity, in 
tenseness of thoucht and expression, in imaginative 
power, in range of vision. They have what may be 
called a psychological or internal affinity which 
unites them to one another and separates them from 
other books. This affinity is not so subtle as not 
to admit of being to a certain extent analysed and 
resolved into concrete analogies; and it may he 
that as the result of such an analysis we shall find 
that there are objective as well as subjective 
grounds for assigning to the book a unity, and that 
tradition, in constituting such a unit, was guided 
if not by solid reasons, at any rate by a sound 
instinct. 


ill. That brought me here. I have come to you, 
Master, to fulfil my promise and to ask you to 
pray for me, and obtain mercy for me and my poor 
wife from the Most High.” 

The Baal-Shem took the 3,000 thaler and handed 
them to R. Wolf, went to the door and opened it. 
There was a messenger standing in the doorway, 
who spoke, addressing himself to the stranger. 
“ T have come from your house, Simon, to tell you 
that your wife is better.’ As soon as the man 
heard this, he took out another bag and said to the 
Rabbi 

“In order to atone for my sins, Master, I have 
brought you, not only the amount I promised, 
but also another 3,000 thaler > employ them in the 
way you think best.” , 

The 4th of Adar came. The bridegroom's 
party arrived in Miedzyboz. When Gitele beheld 
Joseph, she exclaimed, “ You are the one whom I 
waited for.” “And you are the one whom I 
have seen in my dreams,” answered Joseph. 

The Baal-Shem gave R. Wolf the engagement-rin 
for Joseph. It bore the inscription :- 


“The ways of man are before the eves of 
God, and he makes even all his paths.”— 
(Prov. v. 21.) 


ISATAH. 


(mn studying attentively the prophetical books 
of the Old Testament. we find that the following 
features are common to both parts of Isaiah, 
and that they practically do not reappear 
elsewhere : — 

1. The title, “‘ Holy One of Israel,’ applied: to 
God, is found only twice in the prophetical books 
outside of Isaiah (Jeremiah L. 21 and LI. 5), and in 
both of these places it has the air of being a quota- 
tion. In Isaiah, on the other hand, it occurs some 
25 times, distributed almost equally between the 
two parts. In many places it comes in almost 
with the force of a refrain or a catchword. A 
closer examination of the passages in which it 
occurs reveals a curious fact which well exhibits 
the relation between the two parts. In the first 
part the title “‘ Holy One of Israel” is frequently 
introduced in connection with some expression of 


‘rejection’ or “contempt.” Thus in I. 4 we 
have, Thev have provoked (R.V., ** despised 
“the Holy One of Israe]’’: V. 24, “‘they have 


despised the word of the Holv One of Israel”’ ; 
the second part, again, this title is even more 
regularly combined with the notion of the redemp- 
tion or glorification of Israel; thus XLI. 14, ° thy 
redeemer, the Holv One of Israel” (and, again. 
XLIT. 14. 17, ete.): 16, “shall 
glory in the Holv One of Israel”’; LV. 5, * the 
Holy One of Israel, for He hath glorified thee.” ete. 
In their employment of this title, therefore, the 
two parts stand to one another in the relation of 
strophe and antistrophe, and the combination of 
the two produces a subtle harmony which is felt 
even where it is not analvsed. 

2. The term “ Zion” is not only used more 
frequently in Isaiah than in any other of the 
prophetical books, but it is, in both parts, invested 
with a fulness of meaning which has .no yarallel 
elsewhere. In the other books Zion is not more 
than a holy place, the seat of the temple worship. 
But in Isaiah it is a kind of instrument for bringing 
heaven and earth. as it were, nearer to one another, 
for establishing an almost personal contact bet ween 
God and Israel. Thus in IV. 1 we read: ** And 
the Lord will create over the whole habitation of 
Mount Zion a cloud and smoke by day, and the 
shining of a flaming fire bv night”; XIV. 32, 
“The Lord hath founded Zion, and in her shall the 
afflicted of His people take refuge’; XXIV. 23. 
“ The Lord of Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and 
hefere his ancients gloriously"; XXVIII. 16, 
‘* Behold T lav in Zion for a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone.” ete. 4, The Lord of Hosts 
shall come down to fight on Mount Zion; XXXII, 
% * The lord whose fire is in Zion”; XLVI. 18, 
T will place salvation in Zion for Israel my glory ; 
X LIX. 14, But Zion said, the Lord hath forsaken 
me. Can a woman forsake her child,” ete. ; 
LI. 16, “that I may plant the heavens and lay the 
foundations of the earth, and say to Zion, Thou 
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art my people.” This glorification of Zion as, so 
to speak, the chosen haunt of the deity, as the 
theatre of God’s creative activity, is found only in 
Isaiah among the prophetical books, and in both 
parts almost equally, though, again. with differences 
of nuance which make one. as it were, the antistrophe 
of the other. 

3. A third expression which. along with “ holy ” 
and “ Zion,” is typical of both parts of Tsaiah is 
“light.” This word occurs more often in Tsaiah 
than in all the other prophetical books put 
together: and in Tsaiah alone is it used quite 
distinctly for intellectual or spiritual light, as in 
the following quotations: TT. 5, “O house of 
Jacob, come ve and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord”: TX. 2. “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a creat licht” (c.f. VITT. 20: 
“For the law and the testimony! if they speak 
not so, there is no morning for them"); XXX. 
26. “ The light of the moon shall be as the light 
of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven- 


fold. as the licht of the seven days”; XLIT. 6. 


“T will give thee for a light of the Gentiles” (c.f. 
XLIX. 6): LT. 4, “1 will make my judgment to 
rest for a light to the peoples”; LX. 1. “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light has come... and nations 
shall come to thy light.” ete. This figurative use 
of the word “ light,”” whether to express “ salvation” 
or “ enlightenment.” is sufficiently typical of both 
parts of Isaiah to establish a certain affinity between 
them and to differentiate them from the other 
prophetical be oks. 

There mav be other features just as distinctive, 


A 


The Bisection of Bible Books. 


“Tae Seprvacmt anp Jewrse Worsnrr,” by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray (Oxford University 
Press), contains in an expanded form, with the 
addition of appendices, the three Schweich lectures 
delivered before the British Academy in December. 
1920. The author calls his lectures “a study in 
origins.” Under origins he includes the beginnings 
both of the Septuagint and of Jewish Worship. 
He believes the two are intimately connected. 
In the first lecture he gives a sketch of Septuagint 
origins, in so far as tradition and the work itself 
enable us to reconstruct the history. He attempts. 
in the case of selected portions of the Books of 
Reigns, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to investigate the 
methods of the translators and to account for the 
form in which their work has come down to us. 
The two remaining lectures hinge upon Jewish 
worship. In Lecture Tl. Mr. Thackeray considers 
how far the use of portions of Scripture in public 
worship has left its mark upon the text. He 
touches on the evolution of the Jewish lectionary 
system and the yet more remote origins of the 
Jewish Festivals, with special reference to the 
Feast of Pentecost and the Feast of Tabernacles. 
In Lecture TIT. the author applies this line of 
inquiry to a single book, “The Book of Baruch.” 
the whole structure of which seems to him to be 
governed by what he calls the “ liturgical ” motive 


of the Fast of the Ninth of Ab. 


The appendix on the bisection of Bible books is 
of special interest and value. Mr. Thackeray shows 
that the Greek translators of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
divided these two books into two approximately 
equal parts, unless, indeed, they merely took over 
this mechanical division from their Hebrew 
exemplar. But this practice of bipartition is not 
peculiar to these two books. Mr. Thackeray collects 
some further internal evidence afforded by other 
Septuagint books, and external evidence, of a 
rather miscellaneous character, for the prevalence 
of this custom of bisection. 


Internal evidence of three distinct kinds—style, 
orthography, type of text—indicates that the 
half-book’’’ was a_ recogised unit alike for 
translators and for copyists of primitive Septuagint 
manuscripts. Each of the three divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible is represented in the ilustrations - 
the Pentateuch (three books), the Prophets (two), 
and the Psalter. This widespread recurrence of a 
break of one kind or another at the midway point 
cannot be fortuitous. 


In his consideration of evidence, 


but we need not search further for justification for 


combining the two parts of Isaiah into one book. 
For these features are in the true sense of the term 
characteristic—they give the work its peculiar 
imprese, and determine its rank in the scale of 
prophecy. They are a kind of gauge by which to 
measure the pressure at which the author's mind was 
working. They give us the key to the whole 
mentality of the prophet ; so that in virtue of our 
analvsis we are able to say that the writers of the 
two parts of Tsaiah saw the same thing, and some- 
thine which did not come within the ken of any other 
prophet. To realise God as sanctified through 
connection with Israel: to visualise Mount Zion 
as the actual theatre of God's creative activity ; to 
exhibit the contrast between the right and the 
wrong -paths as the contrast between light and 
darknessthese are among the supreme achieve- 
ments of the Book of Isaiah, achievements which 
distinguish it from all the other prophetical books. 
Tn these achievements both parts have an equa! 
share, and they can be properly appreciated only 
when hoth parts are read in conjunction. 

These three points give a distinctive character 
to the spiritual apreal which the look addresses to 
its readers. As far as it is based on these points, 
that appeal is primarily for spiritual communion 
with God, as something resting on but transcending 
the performance of religions precepts. It is not 
difficult to understand why Isaiah the son of Amoz 
took up this standpoint. For the publie which he 
addressed the only cho'ce was hetween the closest 
possible attachment to God and the utter alandon- 


ment of God. If the people of Jerusalem yield. 
to the Assyrian enemy at their gates, there could }.,,. 
no future for their peculiar religion ; and they eo), 
nerve themselves to resist only by being wrong}; 
up to the highest pitch of spiritual exaltatio,, 
In the first part of the book of Isaiah we have ¢)},, 
instrument by which this object was achieve. 
The second part was obviously composed to meet . 
similar need in the altered circumstances of +}, 
Babylonian exile. In regard to the spiritual }j/, 
of the people it was meant to perform the san, 


function as the first, though under different ex), 


ditions. It therefore forms a fitting compleme;: 
to the first, in spite of differences of style and «| 
what may be called historical setting. 

In view of these considerations we may decid, 
that it is best after all to keep Isaiah as one hook 
as it has been handed down by tradition, -1¢ ;. 
true that, in order to conceive of the book’ ax a» 
organic unity, we have to turn a blind eve to certaj;, 
obvious diversities and incongruities, and fix oy, 
view on certain analogies and resemblances of , 
highly subtle and recondite nature. This involves » 
considerable strain both on our attention and ov, 
patience. But the effort is repaid by the enhance: 
literary value which it enables us to find in the 
book. A patchwork coat may be as warm as 
another ; but if we unstitch the patches what is the 
use of them? Taken singly, the sections into 
which the ‘ hicher criticism ” analyses the hook of 
Tsaiah are mere fragments; the aim of a really 
literary criticism should be to constitute {hee 
into an organic whole. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


Mr. Thackeray is directly concerned with Hebrew 
practice. He submits external evidence from two 
important Rabbinical passages, proving the existence 
of the practice of mechanical bisection of Bible 
hooks. The first passage occurs in the Tractate 
Megillah of the Jerusalem Talmud, 7la. Among 
other regulations for the guidance of copyists of 
Scripture the following is laid down: “ The 
writing on skin (Geri?) should be on the hairy side, 
on parchment (Kelaf) on the smooth side; to 
reverse this arrangement is forbidden. One must 
not write half of it [7.¢., half the hook] on skin and 
half of it on parchment ; but one may write one 
half of it on the skin of a clean tame animal ( 973) 
and the other half on the skin of a clean wild animal 
(vr). This passage presupposes a practice of 
writing either half of a book on _ different 
materials. 

The second passage occurs in the Tractate 
Sopherim, mr. 4. After stating that a copy of-the 
complete Pentateuch must not be split up into its 
component books, because one must not diminish 
the sanctity of the whole which is greater than 
that of its parts, the writer proceeds to mention 
the reverse process of building up a‘ Pentateuch 
out of smaller units. “ They do not,” he writes, 
“combine two books of the Pentateuch ” (literally — 
“ two-fifths “into one, nor a hook and a half 
info one volume : but if it is intended to add the 
remainder [i.¢.. to make up a complete Pentateuch 
later on}, it is permitted.”’ Here again we have the 
half-book mentioned as a normal unit. These two 
passages seem conclusive. n 

Another piece of evidence, perhaps. the most 
important of all. remains to be mentioned. The 
Massorites, among other laborious calculations. 
ascertained which was the middle verse, the middle 
word, the middle letter in each book of Scripture 
But the beginnings of this practice date back hehind 
the Massorites. In a passage in the Talmud, 
Kiddushin, 30a, which cannot be later than 300 ¢.x., 
the custom is already described as ancient. ‘“ The 
ancients,” we there read, “ were called Sopherim, 
hecause they counted all the letters in the Law. 
They said that the Var in the word gachon (Leviticus 
xi., 42) is the middle letter in the Law: the words 
“diligently sought (Leviticus x.. 16) the middle 
words ; and the verse “then shall he be shaven ”’ 
(Leviticus xiii., 33) the middle verse. The Ayin in 
the word yaar (“ wood,” Psalm Ixxx., 14) is the 

middle letter in the Psalter, and the verse: “ But 

he, being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity ” 

(Psalm Ixxviii., 38), the middle verse.” We are 


not, indeed, told that the ancients, like the 
Massorites, calculated the middle point in each 
hook of the Pentateuch ; but it is noteworthy that 
only the Pentateuch and the Psalter are mentioned. 


From this and from the further fact that only in 


these portions of Scripture’ is the middle letter 
indicated in the Massoretic Text by larger script, 
Dr. Ludwig Blau infers that the process of calcula. 
tion began with the law-book and the hymn. hook 
of the Jewish Svnagogue. And it is just in these 
portions that the changes in the orthography of 
the Septuagint manuscripts occur, which point to a 
practice of bisection. 

Dr. Blau is also responsible for the suggestion 
that the Massoratic practice may have had _ it: 
counterpart at Alexandria. After referring to 
kindred phenomena in the stichometries of Creek 
and Latin Bibles, Dr. Blau proceeds: “ IT should 
merely like to suggest the question whether the 
letter-counting of the Hebrew Bible did not giv: 
the students and copyists of the Septuagint tl. 
first impulse towards a similar proceeding. Th: 
Greek translators and the first people to use an: 
disseminate this version were, of course, Jews, ani 
the possibility that the Greek text of the Bible hac 
its Massorites as well as the Hebrew is, therefore. 
not a priori to be rejected.” Mr. Thackeray 
thinks this suggestion receives remarkable suppor' 
from the Septuagint evidence, of which Dr. Blau 
was unaware. Dr. Blau further conjectures that, a» 
“the Grecian stichometry and consequently also 
the counting of the letters which was connected with 
it, goes back to the habits of the booksellers of 
classical antiquity, who paid the copyists on a scale 
of this” sort,” so the fixing of the transcribers’ 
remuneration may have given rise to these elaborate 
Jewish calculations. 


Mr. Thackeray may be interested to have his 
attention drawn to the fact that the division 
of the books of the Pentateuch into two halves each 
was already in use in the time of Anan, the founder of 
Karaism (see Dr. J. Mann in the “ Journal of 
Jewish Lore and Philosophy,” 1919, Vol. I., 348. 
note 6; and the same writer in the “ Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” April, 1922, pp. 436, 437). 

There is abundant proof in “ The Septuagint and 
Jewish” Worship,” that Mr. Thackeray is an 
enthusiast for his subject. The book is an excellent 
example of closely reasoned exposition. It will 
be highly valued by all who have occasion to use 


_ it, and who will readily admire the author’s lucidity, 


his admirable arrangement of his materia), and his 
careful and agreeable presentation of his conclusions. 
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ARAB CULTURE AND JEWISH.’ 


At a moment when history is repeating itself— 
with a difference—and when the streams of Arabie 
and Jewish life are meeting and mingling again in 
Palestine, it is interesting to recall the other epochs 
at which this confluence of life-currents has taken 
place. Not that of course more than a tribe or 
two of the natives of Palestine are of genuine Arab 
stock. But their Arabic speech enswathes them 
even at their most primitive with something of the 
old Arab culture, and this despite the fact that a 
large minority has turned Christian. 


The contact of Jew and Arab in Arabia proper, 
important as it is in the history of Islam and 
through it of the world, has never taken hold of 
the Jewish imagination. Yet even before 
Mohammed came to Judaize Arabia indirectly, 
it was directly sown with Jewish tribes by Hebrew 
missionaries, even the roval house of Yemen being 
converted; while in the fifth century a Jewish 
poetess, Sarah, wrote one of the earliest Arabic 
poems extant—a dirge for her massacred tribe, 
alas !—and a Judeo-Arabic poet of the next 
century became proverbial for his self-sacrificing 
friendship with an Arab brother poet. 


Nor has the fact that Babylon fell under Arab 
rule while it yet retained its legendary primacy 
over the Diaspora, and while the Princedom of the 
Captivity and the academic Geonate were in full 
vitour, sufficed to lend the Judwo-Arabic life in 
Mesopotamia the glamour which attaches to it in 
medieval Spain. Oddly enough, it was through 
their reverence for the Arabicised academies and 
Geonim of Mesopotamia that the Jews of Spain 
had been prepared to understand the language of 
the Moslem conquerors. But it is the Spanish, 
not the Babylonian period, that ranks as the 
creative age of the Exile. 


That was—after the Biblical period—the golden 
age of Hebrew letters. To it belong—and the 
list of writers runs into thousands—Dunash ben 
Labrath, Samuel ha- Nagid, Bachya, Solomon Gabirol, 
Jehuda Halevi, Moses and Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
Benjamin of Tudela, Alcharisi, Maimonides, Nach- 
manides, and Rashbam. There ean be no doubt that 
this spiritual flowering had its roots in an abnormal 
political well-being. Life in the Juderias—as the 
Spanish Ghettos were .called—was not all sherry 
and guitars, yet it was a wondrous improvement 
on the lot of the Spanish Jews under that Visigothic 
dynasty which the Moorish invaders overthrew in 
7li. Under their Christian masters they had lived 
for nearly a century under a reign of terror, forced 
into a mock Christianity that included even the 
compulsory eating of forbidden food. An abortive 
attempt at a rising, some 17 years before the 
Moorish conquest, had but lowered their status 
to that of slaves. Their very children were taken 
away from them to be ensured against Judaism, 


and, to make assurance doubly sure, a Jew could 


marry only a Christian. The overthrow of their 
a at the hands of the Moslem was not 
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By Israel Zangwill. 


unnaturally hailed as the enfranchisement of 
Israel. 

Mr. Belloc wonders, in his sinister fashion, how 
far they had co-operated with the invaders, as 
though it were a proof of the perpetual and 
ubiquitous treachery of the race. But evAh the 
worm will turn, and Jewish history does not deny 
that through their brethren in North-West Africae, 
including Berber tribes that had adopted Judaism, 
the Jews of Spain had encouraged the Moslem to 
come across the strip of sea, that many Jews were 
in the army of liberation, or that the five great 
cities of Spain were placed by. the conquerors in 
the keeping of the Jewish inhabitants whom they 
had armed. Undoubtedly a ~ Jewish peril” will 
always arise when intolerance becomes intolerable. 
Mr. Belloc is welcome to the moral. Even more 
instructive is the moral of Jewish levalty and 
co-operation under the equal treatment that 
followed. 

Under the new Arab régime all Jewish disabilities 
were swept away, and the sole tribute imposed was 
of ore golden dimar per head. Even apart from 
the new political! status, life must have grown casier 
amid fellow-monotheists and fellow-Semites, whose 
very language approximated to the idiom of the 
svnagogue. The Christians who had oppressed 
them were a rude, ignorant rabble, compared with 
the courtly, learned, and luxurious Moora, whose 
advance over Europe represented a real wave of 
Cultur, as though Germany should overflow the 
Balkans. While Europe was a place of comfortless 
stone castles, strewn with rushes, whose barons 
lived in winter «n salted meat, the Moorish mansions 
were exquisitely tiled, well ventilated, warmed by 
tubes of caked earth or cooled by plashing fountains, 
while life was softened by the luxuries of the East 
—the carpets and divans and mattresses, the 
slippers and chemises, the silken hangings, the 
muslin from Mosul, the satin from Zayton, the 
spices and cosmetics and medicines. When a few 
hundred parchments sufficed for a great Christian 
monastery, hundreds of camels carried Greek, 
Hebrew, and Persian manuscripts into Bagdad to 
be translated, by royal command, into Arabic for 
the masses. And im Cordova, which, under its 
Caliphate, was only inferior in glory to Bagdad, 
you could walk past !0 miles of lighted street 
lamps, and the cleanliness of its 911 public baths 
was next to the godliness of its 3,877 mosques, 
We are so accustomed nowadays to Christian 
aggression, and the swamping or contemptuous 
tolerance of all other cultures, that, despite Gibbon, 
it is difficult to realise that if in 732 Charles Martel 
had not swept back the Saracenic wave, the Koran 
might have been read to-day in the mosques of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

To the Spanish Jew, to whom the Moors loomed 
as saviours, they were no less admirable as teachers, 
While Europe weltered in the Dark Ages, while 
England was still a heptarchy, and its history 

proper yet to begin, these Mussulmans came bring- 
ing with them science and philosophy, architecture 
and mathematics; the spirit of adventure in soul 


and laboratory. For Araby had not stood still 
with the revelation to Mohammed in the desert. 
Allah might be one, and his prophet one, but Islam 
was manifold. ‘To the sect of the Kadariye with 
its assertion of fres-will was soon opposed the 
Jabariva with its dogma of necessity. And Arab 
philosophy, rising to less practical matters, produced 
in the Kalam a system bv which Religion was 
evolved from Reason independently of Revelation, 
even if not in contradiction, and under which evil 
Was detestable because * was evil. amd not merely 
ng 2nuse Allah had forbidden it. In the word 

Aloe! we have stilla proof of Arab 
in mathematics; “alkali,” “ alembic.” &c., exhibit 
Areb influence in creating chemistry, and it was 
Arabs who had brought our present numerals from 
Hindestan. The werd “ Arabesque still reeords 
their decorative method, based, of course on the 
Feb-ew prohibition against the representation of 
living form. ‘They originated chivalry and chéval- 
rous love. Poetry was their natural idiom, and 
thoush rhyme and metre may have come into 
Europe through the later church-hymns, the Arabs 
developed them independently from the genius 
of their own language. _Astronomy—the Greek 
science neglected in a Europe overrun by bar- 
barians—they had ardently pursued in Babylonia, 
its orivinal home. They were great geographers, 
Alfarabis encyclopedia sought to unify knowledge, 
and in the history of medicine and philosophy the 
names of Avicenna and Averroes are still land- 
marks. 

The Spanish Jews ‘assimilated these studies with 
an enthusiasm not diminished by the fact that this 
zeal for knowledge was under royal patronage. 
Dr. Redcliffe Salaman has told us that in a marriage 
‘twixt Jew and Gentile, the Jew is the “ recessive ” 
type, and the offspring will be racially Gentile. 
That seems tu be equally so when the Jewish culture 
unites with a foreign stream. Granada, Tarragen, 
and other Spanish towns were thick with Jews. 
Lucena, in whose foundation Jews had assisted in 
the remote past, and which was still actually known 
as Jews’ Town, boasted the famous Talmudic 
Academy, established by the great jurist, Alfasi. 


Yet the inmost soul of Jewry remained witheu§ — 


direct influence on Spanish civilisation. No dissi- 
dents arose to court martyrdom like the Christian 
fanatics by denouncing the impostor Mohammed 
in the mosques. No attempt was made im the less 
parlous form of literature to expound Judaism 
to the Gentile. The synagogue was the eljema, 


and its architecture reproduced the elegancies ef the | 


Moorish manner. It was the day of verse-making 
in cultured Moslem society—remember the fre- 


quency of verse-quotation in Oriental narrative, 


so amusingly parodied by George Meredith in 
“ The Shaving of Shagpat.” Even ladies dropped, 
like Silas Wegg, into poetry. And the Juderias, 
of course, aped in Hebrew the Arab rhymes and 
measures, and in Jewry, as in Islam, men flourished 
stanzas as proudly as swords. The Jewish intelli- 
gentsia was largely absorbed in interpreting the 
science and philosophy of the conquerors. Jews © 
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were the main translators into Latin of the Arabic 
treatises. 

But since even the “recessive” type is not 
without influence on the common offspring, the 
Jews were not mere middlemen. The Arabic 
script of Maimonides is written with Hebrew 
letters. Even so the Jews stamped with their own 
impress the thought they handed oa, This spread 
of Arabic culture was certainly one of the turning- 
points of European history—the real Renaissance— 
and it is interesting that Jews should have been its 
main medium. Through Maimonides the concep- 
tions of Aristotle were brought into contemporary 
thought, and provided no small assistance to 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, the Domi- 
nican architects of medieval Christendom, while 
to Ibn Gabirol, who was actually the tirst Andalusian 
philosopher, it fell to revive Platonic mysticism, and 
to stimulate the opposite school of Duns Scotus and 
the Franciscans. Nay, the leading scholasties 
of the thirteenth century, to whom Gabirol’s 
Platonic dialozue was known only in its Latin 
version as the Fons Vitu. assumed that the original 
Arabic was the work of a Moslem author, if not, 
indesd, to judge by. its affinities with the Logos 
doctrine, of a Christian. For by one of the pro- 
cesses known to etymologists, the name of Ibn 
Gabirol had become gradually corrupted to Avice- 


bron. and if, as was said of another such changed 
name, i] a diablement chang en route, at any rate 
the phases are not incredible. Ibngabirol, Aven- 
gabirol, Avengebrol, Avencebrol, Avicebrol, Avice- 
bron. Even Giordano Bruno in the sixteenth 
century refers to “the Moor Avicebron.” It was 
only in 1846 that this mysterious Moorish philo- 
sopher, whom early in the thirteenth century the 
Bishop of Paris called “ the most noble of all philo- 
sophers,” was discovered to be one with the famous 
poet of the Synagogue. 

If such was the spiritual activity of the Spanish 
Jews we may readily imagine, too, that they played 
no small part in those vast material activities of the 
Moors, which covered Spain with palaces, hos- 
pitals, and aqueducta, hollowed it with mines, 
planted it with sugar and other tropical products, 
and set it humming with factories for paper, silk, 
‘cotton, and the leather imported from Morocco. 
In their great mansions dwelt the pillars of the 
sVnagogue: the physicians, the leather-manufac- 
turers, the merchants in cloth, bullion, spiccs, and 
timber. In the Jewish quarter, organised by 
guilds and settled in specific streets—the street of 
the Cutters or the Cobblers, of the Tawers or the 


Tanners, of the Saddlers or the Goldsmiths-—-toiled 
the contented crafteamen, with here and there 
a lion-tamer. And here and there, to», in 


the palaces ruled ohe of those wonderful Jew.) 
viziers, who combined Hebrew scholarship or ¢\ ,.., 
poetry with Spanish statesmanship. 


But only a haleyon century or so rewarded thy... 
loyal energisings. Though the Spanish Jews lony 
continued to give books to the world and physicia;,, 
and Viziers to the Courts, with the collapse of +)... 
central Caliphate their one really golden era wa, 
over, and already when [bn Gabirol was born 
it was about the time when Canute was biddi,. 
the waves go back—the ebb had begun in Spani.), 
Jewry, and the old sordid tragi-comedy of masque. 
ading, which was destined ultimately to dishonoy; 
Maimonides himself, was preparing afresh, with t}).. 
Crescent substituted for the Cross, The Caliphat.. 
undermined by civil wars sprung from Serag}i, 
intrigues, was broken up into a number of dis. 
tracted provinces, each with its own monarch, and 
each with its separate Jewish policy. 


With the gradual defeat and ejection of the Moor, 
by the Christians the unity of a national Jewis), 
policy was regained. In 1481 the Inquisition wa, 
established, and burnt 2,009 Jewa in Andalusia 
alone. In 1492 Granada, the last Arab fortres, 
fell, and in the same year the Jews were expelle| 
from Spain. The day of Arab culture was over, an:| 
the Christian era had returned. 


THE MANDATE FOR PALESTINE. 


The world crisis of 1914 involved as.one of its 
min issues the recognition of nationhood—nationa! 
entity. The invasion of Belgium precipitated 
events, but the question raised itself in the Balkan 
occurrences, which were the fine! cause of the great 
word conthi 
nationhood wes? 
whole of: the Eastern Hemisphere of the 
within its emit, it was obvious that et least two 
groups of peoples end their h’storic territories—the 
Jews ond Palestine end Armeniz and the Armenians 


Once the issue of the rights. of 
sed on a ses'e wh'ch included the 
world 


—migh> become the subject of world consideration, 
and mil.tary eventualities precipitated events 
by the Ottomen pa-ticipation bringing the lands 
under Ctioman swey within the scope of belli- 
gerency. 

The world position of the Jews end the Armenians 
had much in common. They were both peoples 
who, of the majority of them, 
had distinctive national consciousness, end they 


in the 


were both peoples who were, in the main, regarded 
objectively as netione! entities. Neither of them 
poss ssed fe of their under thei 
contro!, Armenia being divided emong different 


nds own own 
sovercigatics, and Palestine having been detached 
from Stetehood for centuries—both of 
them had members of their groups scattered all 
over the world—both hed national ecclesiast:ca! 
tra litions, traditions to which converts from other 
national groups were exceedingly rere, end both 
possessed minority spiritual! groups which did not 
conform to the typical nationa!, spiritual body. 
Their common liability to victimisation is another 
paralicl among many which could be drawn. 
Perhaps the most valuable point of contect was 
to be found in the mutual sympathy of the two 
peoples in their firm conviction that the world crisis 
formed an epochal moment at which their rights 
to national restoration demanded a full hearing and 
@ worthy consideration. 

Military events did not bring Armenia within the 
reach of the allied forces. Palestine proved to be 
the gateway to the military victories of the Allied 
and associated Powers, and the liberation of 
Palestine became the prelude to the events which 
culminated in the Armistice. — 

Aga‘nst the actual occupation of Armenia by the 
Armenians must be set the fact that, not withstand- 
ing Ottomen limitation upon Jewish resettlement in 
Palestine, it has been through such Jewish resettle- 
ment 2s was found possible that Palestine has been 
regenerated to the extent testified by observation 
and statistics during the last 40 years. While the 
Armenian has shown the will to hold his country 
despite every obstacle, the national Jew has shown, 
in face of determined opposition and thwarting 
discouragement, the will to win back his ancestral 


Jewish 


»* homeland. It has been the lot of neither peoples 
_ $0 express thectr own national patrietism to the full 


By Bertram B. Benas, B.A., LL.B. 


in military terms. The chaos of asundered Armenia 
explains itself. Jewry, which supplied its quota 
(and it hes been submitted more then its quota) 
to the forces of all the belligerents. hed but slight 
opportunity of farming a collective force welded 
together by a Jewish National link and capable of 
shouldering the entire task of regaining the ances- 
tre! home. Hed ell the Jewish members of the 
forces of the Western: Allies bean combined in 
one unit, they would have formed e@ large body, 
which, judging by the distinctions won by Jews 
in the various services end from the dispatches 
es @ whole, might have been responsible for 
the whole of the Pelestinien campaign. 

The endeavour to constitute a Jewish Leg on on 
a large scale came too lete. Jewish soldiers in 
their thousands were seattered everywhere, end 
Jewish opinion emong the Allies wes not unanimous 
in support of the project, ‘‘moderationisis” in Jewish 
politics es well as extreme Jewish enti-Zionists 
end extreme Jewish Internationalisis, compliceting 
the project. Eventually in fect a number of Jewish 
battalions were formed, collectively known eas the 
* Judwans,” including a number of trans-Atlantic 
Zionists. They acquitted themselves with the 
greafest credit, and, es a Jewish column, took a 
prominent part in one of the most fruitful victories 
in the course of the liberation of Pe!estine.* 

Zionist propagenda during the war centred itself 
upon certain salient points. The Jews were a 
nation by virtue of their h’storic national conscious- 
ness. The subjective national feeling was con- 
firmed by objective world opinion, which, however, 
hitherto had not been voiced effectively to secure 
the logical consequence of nationhood— the re-esta- 
blishment of a national home for the national entity 
in the land where, historically, the nation wes at 
home. The free citizenship in that ¢ ;mmonwee!th 
of those of non-Jewish nationhood or faith would 
be assured. Equality of citizen rights could be 
regarded as the condition precedent to the charter 
of any national enfranchisement to-day. Jewry 
that had suffered so much from its lack would not 
have it otherwise. 

The question of the Holy Places hed been con- 
sidered from the earliest days of organised Zionist 
.ctivity, and the guarantee of their integrity under 
international control was a happy anticipation of 
subsequent world diplomacy.t Quite contrary 
to antagonistic opinion, Zionism urged thet the 
very fact that the holy places are sacred to more 
than one spiritual system would of itself tend to 
mutual respect. Zionism emphasised the historic 
national connection of Jewry with its ancient land, 


*The whole subject of Jewish Nationalist units in the 
Britiah forces during the war is dealt with in two volumes 
by Colonel J- H. Patterson, D.5.0., “ With the Zionists in 
Gallipoli,” and “ With the Judgans in the Palestine Campaign.” 


t See Articles 13 and 14 of the Mandate for Palestine. 


Pelestine, and urged the establishment of such 
conditions which would enable Jewry to plece itself 
at the service of Pelestine, end would enable Peles- 
tine to become the “ nationel home” of Jewry. 
This mutual service would perpetuelly reciprocate 
th» gifts which land end people could bestow upon 
each other. 

The Zionist programme leid perticular stress 
upan the security by public law of the conditions 
for the re-esteblishment of the Jewish nationa! 
hime. This ra’sed the question of the precise 
form of government which a new orientation of 
Palestine would set up. ‘The Jews are not a majo. 
rity in Pelestine. Theat they ere not is, in lerge 
meesure, due to Ottomen restriction upon res 
ment. But the effect has been to render @ complete 
democratic french’se both unreflective of the h s- 
toric essociations of the country, end merely 
nomine!ly democratic, having regard to the unac- 
quaintence of the mejority of its mixed inhebitents 
with the democretic institutions of the Occident. 

Palestine hes from en economic point of view 
qualitatively progressed in recent years, mainly 
2s a result of Jew sh enterprise. ‘The Jews heve 
shown in the face of Ottoman ineptitude the one 
people with the will to develop the lend. Given 
at present independent statehood with demo- 
cratic franch’se, a quantitetive mejority would 
hve preponderated over quentitesive minority, 
while thet. minority was in effect a qualitetive 
me jority in the economic end cultural regeneration 
of the country. It wes feit thet the reel test es to 
the interest in Palestine would be found wher, 
given full right of eppropriste resettlement, 
Jewry would rise to the highest sense of historic 
responsibility and prove itself willing to make 
responsibilities the precedent to the fuliest righis. 

This presupposed some form of tutelary guardian- 
ship over Palestine, and precisely the required form 
presented itself in the machinery of the League of 
Nations, the design of which came into being in the 
course of the war. If the League was @ requisite 
for the realisation of the Zionist idea!, the real'sa- 
tion of the Ziqnist ideal appeared as a requisite 
for the League of Nations to enable the League 
system of mandates to show its chracteristic 
modus operandi in being. In the words of Lord 
Robert Cecil the edoption of the Zionist programme 
by Britzin was “ the first constructive effort .. . 
in. . . the new settlement of the world after the 
war.’ { This constructive effort was announced 
in the course of a letter by Lord (then Mr.) Balfour 
to Lord Rothschild, dated the 2nd November, 
1917, and has come to be kndWn as the Balfour 
Declaration: “ H.M, Government view with favour 


} Speech at London Opera House, Zionist Demonstration, 
December 2nd, 1917. Reprinted in Sokolow’s “‘ History of 
Zionism,” Vol. II., p. 102 
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AucustT 25, 1922 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home § 
for the Jewish people, and will use their best en- 
deavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country.” 

The indorsement of the Declaration by other 
parties to the Allied and Associated cause and the 
sending out of a Zionist Commission to Palestine 
to lay the foundations of the subsequent resettle- 
ment testified, on the one hand, to Allied faith in 
Jewry, and, on the other hand, to Jewish faith in 
the Allies. The Zionist Organisation raised a 
Preparation Fund, followed by a Restoration Fund, 
to help in the work. The laying of the foundation 
stone of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(situate on Mount Scopus), as early as the 24th of 
July, 1918, was a symbol both of confidence in the 
victory of the Allied cause, and a desire to testify 
for all time that Jewry builds on a spiritual basis. 

Delays after the Armistice in securing formula- 
tion and ratification of the Peace Treaties, and 
British bias in favour of civil rather than military 
government, led to the appointment of a High 
Commissioner with an Advisory Council. The 
choice fell upon an English Jew who had held Cabinet 
rank and, as Home Secretary, had functioned for 


§ It should be observed in passing that the uninformed 
Jewish Anti-Nationalist attempt to read into recent statements 
of Lord Balfour a surrender of the term “ National ” is legally 
futile. For the purpose of interpreting the Mandate, following 
English constitutional principle, all such statements are obiter 
dicta, ani the incontrovertible fact remains that the Mandate, 
from which instrument alone Britain and the Jewish Agency 
(th: Zionist Organisation) derive their respective authorities 
in Palestine, employs the term “ National Home.” The term 
is used four times. The presence of the term “‘ National” in 
the Mandate has legal significance —its absence in speeches is of 
no legal consequence —and it is legal significance which differen - 
tiates the Jewish position in Palestine to-day from that 
hitherto obtaining since the beginning of the contemporary 
“ Galath.” Upon the interpretation of Treaties the case of 
Marryat v. Wilson may be cited (1. Bos. and Pull. at p. 439), 
and the paragraph dealing therewith is in Lord Birkenhead’s 
*“ International Law” (ist ed. p. 87). Chief Justice Erle in 
that case observed, “ We are to construe this treaty as we would 
conatrue any other instrument, public or private.”” The Lord 
Chanc:llor (then Mr F. EK. Smith) replies to this a« “ the 
common sense view.” 


Fatuous and futile as some of these exhibitions 


_ have been, they have often been considerably less 


so than the folly displayed in their eagerness for 
Jewish votes by non-Jewish candidates. Following 
the Zionist Congress in London in August, 1900, 
a wave of Zionism rolled into the General Election 
in the autumn of that year. Jews resented its 
irruption; non-Jews rolled in it, expressing them- 
selves in favour of the movement with a readiness 
indicating that they would just as gleefully have 
proclaimed themselves adherents of the Ashkenazim 
had the query put to them been taken from the 
other end of the alphabet. Which reminds me of 
an hilarious incident in the days when I did not 
take politics seriously. At a meeting for Jewish 
electors, when questions specially aflecting the 
community were invited, | elicited the answer, 
before the Jews on the platform could stop the 
obliging candidate, that, disapproving of inter- 
ference with time-honoured customs of religion 
which possessed a high moral and disciplinary 
value, he would object to the abolition of the second 
Y’kum Purkon. That night a deputation waited 
on my father to inform him that | had been excom- 
municated from all future meetings. But I had 
pulled that candidate’s leg no more than others 
have invited theirs to be pulled. Unfortunately, 
the results have not always been amusing. Piqued 
party agents have retaliated by objecting to Jewish 
votes ; something like 3,000 objections were lodged 
by the Conservatives against those whom they 
believed Liberals in the East End in 1885, and the 
practice spread to the provinces. Anti-Jews have 
at times over-reached themselves; they have 
lampooned candidates whose names have aroused 
suspicion. A Mr. Wootton Isaacson, a Conserva- 
tive and not a Jew, who was defeated in a Suffolk 


* Concluded from the June and July issues of the 
Supplement. 


the English Homeland in spheres of duty similar 
to those which would occupy his attention in 
Palestine. His record in office in England, it 
was felt, would assure all that his Zionist sympathies 
would be carefully balanced by a strict sense of 
justice. 

The appointment was essentially British in its 
desire to be loyal to its expressed policy by giving 
to Palestine one thoroughly conversant with 
Zionism, and essentially just, since it gave to Pales- 
tine @ High Commissioner to whom England had 
been content to entrust its own Home affairs. The 
appointment was as indicative of British policy 
as it was characteristic of British method. Major 
the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., in an article on 
the Mandate, observes: “Probably no other 
machinery or instrument could be better devised 
for dealing with the thorny international problems 
of Palestine than the League of Nations and the 
Mandatory system. It will be remembered that 
in the Sykes-Picot agreement of April, 1916, 
Palestine was to become ‘international.’ At that 
time the League of Nations idea had not been 
developed, and many of us looked upon the sugges- 
tion of an ‘international Palestine’ with the 
gravest misgivings as likely to give rise to adminis- 
trative difficulties and international complications 
at every turn. The Mandatory system seems not 
merely the best, but the only way out.” 

While the terms of the Mandate do not meet with 
universal approbation, the best answer that Jewry 
is giving is, on the one hand in the institution 
of the “ Keren Hayesod”’ or Foundation Fund, 
and on the other hand by the constant stream of 
“ Haluzim,” or pioneers—often enough men and 
women of academic training, for whom no task 
in Palestine is too menial if it will enure for the 
regeneration of the Jewish National Home. The 
recognition of Hebrew as one of the official languages 
of the country,in advance of the adoption of the 
Mandate, testified te the confidence reposed in 
Jewish determination to live up to its ideal of 
national restoration. 

Much discussion is taking place among Zionists 
as to the question whether Palestine will be allowed 


The Covenant,” July, 1920. 


JEWS IN PARLIAMENT.* 


By M. J. Landa 


division in 1895 complained of a song circulated, 
which began 
Old Isaac’s son was Jacob, 
A man of doubtful mind. 
He humbugged poor old Isaac, 
Through Isaac’s being blind. 
Now Isaac’s son is coming, boys. 
To ask us for our votes, &c., &c. 


In all the circumstances. of human nature 
roused to boiling point, it is not surprising that 


‘Jews have strongly disapproved of being asked to 


vote for an apostate. As far back as 1868 the East 
End Jewish electors in what was then the one 
division of ‘Tower Hamlets strongly objected to 
the candidature of Mr. Joseph D Aguilar Samuda, 
a distinguished engineer, whose still more dis- 
tinguished brother, Jacob, said to have been the 
first Jewish engineer, had been killed in an ex- 
plosion on the trial trip of the Gipsy Queen, an iron 
vessel he had built and had fitted with an engine 
of his own invention. Joseph left the faith, and 
Kast End Jews intimated plainly that they con- 
sidered it an insult to be asked to vote for him. 
They could not, however, keep him out of Parlia- 
ment. In 1886 it was stated that some East End 
Jews, hesitating to make a cross on their ballot 
papers, compromised by making an Aleph which 
looked like it! 


Now to take stock of the record of 48 M.P.’s in 
64 years. Four have entered the Cabinet : Herbert 
Samuel, who also passed to the High Commissioner- 
ship of Palestine; Edwin Montagu ; Rufus Isaacs ; 
and Alfred Mond. Two became Law Officers of 
the Crown: George Jessel—the first Jew to sit 
on the Treasury Bench; this was in 1871—and 
Rufus Isaacs, who both became Judges, and 
in the case of Isaacs, to be Ambassador and Viceroy. 
Four were created Peers: Sir N. M. de Rothschild ; 


to develop into a “ Jewish Commonwealth.” In 
days when equal citizenship gets rid of differentia- 
tion of citizen rights, a country is that which it in 
fact is and not merely what it is called. For in- 
stance, Wales is Welsh by its preponderance of 
Welsh and Welsh-speaking people, rather than by 
virtue of any style or title conferred upon it. It is 
Wales because it is Welsh, rather than Welsh bec ause 
it is Wales. Given freedom and encouragement to 
resettle, and assurance of integrity of the person and 
of property, then Jewry will either rise to the occasion 
or it will not. If it rises to the occasion, it will 
Hebraise Cavour’s famous phrase, and say: “ Eretz 
Yisrael (the Land of Israel) must make itself.’ It is 
just the sense of a Jewish National consciousness 
which is able to raise the Jewish Resettlement from a 
fortuitous aggregation of individual settlers with 
individual aims to the higher level of an altruistic 
commonwealth. | 

The Mandatory system is perfectly adapted to 
the evolution of mandatory government into self- 
determined statehood. It is an established principle 
of the Roman Law, to which the Mandatory system 
owes its legal origin, that a Mandate cannot exceed 
its limitations. ‘The Palestine Mandate is limited 
in scope and.is terminable in point of time.‘ 
When Palestine can. emerge from its tutelage and 
become “sui juris,” it will depend largely upon 
what Jewry has done in the meantime whether 
Palestine shall have become once again, or simply 
shall have been in ages gone by, “ Eretz Yisrael.” 

In the meantime Britain owes it to herself and to 
Jewry to act upon the maxim of Equity, “ Equity 
looks upon that as done which ought to be done.” 
Britain has acted thus in her prelude to the Mandate 

in the period before the Mandate became Interna- 
tional Law. Jewry will assuredly act on another 
maxim of Equity, ““He who seeks Equity must 
do Equity.” If Britain and Jewry reciprocate 
each other's obligations, then a new and hopeful 
chapter in world history will be added to the records 
of humanity. 


© The subject of “ Mandatory Government in the Law of, 


Nations’ is historically considered in a scholarly exposition 
under that title by the late Professor Goudy in “ The Journal 
of Comparative Legislation and International Law,”’ October 


De Worms. who was also an Under Secretary ; 5. 
J. Stern: and Isaacs, the only one to reach a higher 
grade than Baron; the present Lord Rothschild 
succeeded to his father’s peerage. In addition to 
the Cabinet Ministers, the firet Lord Rothschild, 
George Jessel, De Worms, Arthur Cohen, and Sir, 
Harry Samuel were admitted to the Privy Council. 
Twelve were made Baronets : David Salomons, 
B. L. Cohen, Harry Samuel, Herbert Jessel, Stuart 
Samuel, H. H. Raphael, Alfred Mond, Maurice 
Levy, A. Levy-Lever, Herbert Leon, and C, 8, 
Henry; Philip Magnus was;a Knight before he 
entered and became a Baronet; Francis and Julian 
Goldsmid and the Sassoons succeeded to their 
Baronetcies. George Jessel, John Simon, and 
Herbert Samuel became Knights; Walter de 
Frece was a Knight when elected. Sir J. Goldsmid 
was Deputy-Chairman of Committee for a time. 

It is a dazzling record of honours out of all keep- 
ing with the numbers, or even the eminence or the 
ability of the total. Judged by the decorative 


results. the success is astounding. But are the | 


Jews, who, in some respects, have had to pay a 
heavy price for the gains, quite satisfied ’ Judging 
by the criticism of recent vears, the answer is 
decidedly in the negative. The first of our M.P.'s 
were great men in Israel, men who have gained a 


permanent place in our history and who were | 
honoured outside the community for their untiring | 


devotion to Jewish interests. But as far back as 


August 5, 1892, the Jewish Chronicle, in a note | 
on the general election of that vear, had the follow. | 


ing :— 


‘ We cannot always hope to have as brilliant } 
Previous | 


a file of representatives as in 1868. 
Parliaments have contained Jewish members 
whose allegiance to Judaism and whose 


interest in Jewish matters were not self- 


evident.” 


a2 
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It was a forecast, based on a sorrowing retrospect» 
that reads like a heart-breaking cry to-day. Only 
18 Jews had been returned before 1892, and the 
canker had already made itself felt. In the 30 
years since then, 30 others have been elected, and 
the above words have been intensified to a degree 
that has brought humiliation. Repeatedly is the 
complaint heard when any matter affecting the 
Jews comes up in Parliament: ‘‘ Where are our 
Jewish Absent akways from debate, 
silent ever when any Jewish question is put. 
it is left to non-Jews, to Mr. Kilev, M.P. for White- 
chapel, to Commander Kenworthy, who sits for 
Central Hull. to Col. Wedgwood, one of the Labour 
leaders, to Maj. Ormsby-Gore, and to one or two 
others, to watch our interests. Is it surprising’ 
that anti-Semitism is manifest * 


We know the answer to our compiaint. Jews are 
not at Westminster to represent Jews but their 
constituents. It is not merely a cowardly reply ; 
it is sheer M.P.'s represent interests 
as well as constituencies. It is certainly so in the 
case of the Labour members. Mr. J. H. Thomas 
sits for Derby, but he speaks for all railwaymen. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor sits for a Liverpool seat where 
there are a large number of Irish; he has always 
been an Lrish member, and to-day he vigorously 
voices the cause of the oppressed Armenians. 
Railway directors, heads of great industries watch 
their special interests; nobody resents it, every- 
body expects it. As in the case of Sir Allan Smith 
of the Emplovers’ Federation, in the recent en- 
gineering dispute, the House looks to them for 
enlightenment and guidance on their special sub- 
jects. They 
have forgotten that Sir John Simon, sitting for 
Dewsbury, had not a single Jewish constituent, and 
yet was known as “the Member for Jewry,” and 


nonsense. 


Only the Jews, as Jews, are silent. 


IMMANVEL AND DANTE. 


The celebrations at Cambridge in connection 
with the sexcentenary of the death of Dante have 
offered an opportunity, which the organisers of the 
Summer School have readily seized, of arranging a 
course of lectures at the University on various 
aspects of Italo-Jewish life thought. The 
Dante period— 7.¢.. the end of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the tourteenth century 
with interest to the Jewish student. 
literary revival in Italy. 


and 


is replete 
There was a 
Cramped and crushed in 
the South of France, Jewish intellectual activity 
manifested itself in Italy. A new. spirit swept 
the peninsula, Robert, King of 
Naples, befriended the Jews, admired their litera- 
ture, and appointed Leone 


across sunny 
tomano, Kalonynius 
ben Kalonymus and a number of other Hebrew 
scholars his tutors. Several members of the Trani 
family enriched Jewish learning at the time. Isaiah 
di Trani, as well as his brother David and several 
of their descendants, taught and wrote on the 
Talmud. Abraham and Yechiel of the family of 
the author of the * Aruch,” upheld and promoted 
the study of the Torah. Benjamin and Zedekiah, 
members of the ancient and illustrious house of 
Anaw (said to be one of the four distinguished 
families deported by Titus to Rome after the de- 
struction of the Temple). won fame, the former as a 
liturgical poet, and the latter as the author of 
* Shibbole Haleket.” Both Romano and Kalony- 
mus translated a number of the most important 
philosophical works of medieval literature. But the 


most distinguished Jewish littérateur of the Dante 


period was Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome. He 
is an arresting personality. Steeped in Italian 
culture, a writer of Italian verse of no mean order, 
a popular and attractive novelist, altogether a 
child of his age and country, he was at the same 
time intensely Jewish, deeply religious, and pro- 
foundly versed in Biblical and Talmudic lore. 

As a master of the Hebrew language he stood 
colossal above all his contemporaries. He wrote 
on grammar and on mysticism, and although he 
was happiest in his work as Bible Commentator, it 
was his collections of poems under the title of 


*Mechbaroth,” that won him enduring fame. 


The story of this versatile writer is briefly told, 


Born in Rome (whence he is known as Immanuel 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE SUPPT, 


buoyant, and at times frivolous. 


honoured for it. Useful work has been done 
without speaking; I can testify to the activity of 
Sir Maurice Levy on the alien question; that of 
both Lords Rothschild, the late Lord Swaythling, 
Stuart and Herbert Samuel and B. 8. Straus is 
well known. Sir Alfred Mond deserves a special 
word. Without any Jewish upbringing to inspire 
him. he remembered his birth in the days of his 
distress, when the anti-Semites sought to drive 
him from public life, and has nobly identified 
himself with Zionism. He much Vet; 
he is one of the best debaters in the House at the 
present time, calm, imperturbable, good-humoured. 
Major Cohen is in a class by himself. Having lost 
both feet in the war, he is permitted to speak sitting 
and to vote without going into the division lobby. 
He is one of the recognised champions of the dis- 
abled men and is listened to with respect always. 
There were no tears when Edwin Montagu fell from 
his giddy height. All his ability has not made him 
beloved, ani all Jews have to suffer for his un 
popularity, although he is perhaps the least repre- 
sentative of the 48 who have sat on the green 
benches. He has ever refused to identify himself 
with Jewish affairs and fought against Zionism in 
the Cabinet as strenuously as his cousin, Herbert 
Samuel, fought for it. 


may do 


Sixteen years ago in an article on Jewish M.P.s 
in the Daily News | wrote : 

“ There has been very little satisfaction with 
Jewish M.P.’s. It has been realised that the 
majority have done little or nothing to jusiify 
their existence as. British legislators . . ; 
Honours, not honour, has been their goal ... . . 
The thinking majority of my co-religionists would 
rather see fewer Jews at Westminster and have 
cause to feel honestly proud of them as Jews and 
as British citizens.” 


Rv Rabbi Harris Cohen. 


Romi) in 1265, the vear in which Dante, too, first 
saw light, he displayed at an early age remark- 
able intellectual gifts. His memory 
He read voraciously, and * made all 
knowledge his province.” He belonged to one of 
the most prominent and learned families in Italian 
Jewry, married the daughter of the President of the 
Congregation of Rome, and for some time occupied 
an Official position in the community. Like Maimo- 
nides, to whose works he was passionately devoted, 
he practised medicine as a means of livelihood, but 
was not happy in it. 


was pro- 


verbial. 


Indeed he has some harsh 
words against certain types of the medical pro- 
fession. Poetry was his true bent. Dante then 
swayed Italy, and Immanuel came under his spell. 
There can be little doubt that the two poets were 
on friendly terms. Some have thought that for 
the few Hebrew terms Dante makes use of in his 
* Divina Commedia,” he was indebted to Immanuel. 
In his old age Immanuel had the misfortune to lose 
all his possessions. In one of his sonnets he hints 
at the of his He had become 
surety for a friend, and then the downward step 
was rapid. MIDI 
‘Troubles increased, successes decreased2’ He 
was obliged to leave Rome, and wander from com- 
* bowed by the double weight of poverty and old 
age.’ Thus he shared the fate of Dante, and. like 
Dante, at length found refuge in the home of a 
generous benefactor. His gratitude to his patron, 
whom he aways refers to as “ Sir,” is unbounded. 
He was received open-handedly and warm-heartedly 
by his new friend in his home in Fermo. There he 
was given every encouragement to pursue his 
literary activities, which he did until his death in 
1330. It was in this peaceful retreat that he col- 
lected his twenty-eight poems which deal with 
various aspects and episodes of Jewish life. No one 
could be more satirical than Immanuel, no one 
more mordantly ironical, and as for a vein of 
humour few ever possessed it in a higher degree. 
He wrote witty sermons, and even witty funeral 
orations. He is irresistibly mirth provoking. He 
could be funny at the most solemn moments. Dante: 
was grave and ponderous, Immanuel was gay and 


Dante had a 


cause SOTTOWS, 


AUGUST 25, 1422 


With maturer judgment and more opportuniti:. 
for arriving at conclusions, I am tempted to-da, 
to write much more strongly. I have heard t}). 
same view expressed with painful frequency «| 

late; I have heard speakers at Jewish micetinys 
affecting surprise, which was withering in its sa, 
casm, at the mention of the fact that there ay, 
Jewish M.P.’s, and I have not the slightest dou!» 
that the majority of the community to-day wi) 
approve Heine’s own epitaph which I quoted fo, 
the fallen Jewish M.P.’s in 1906 as suitable for thos. 
whom we shall be glad to see dismissed at the next 
election :- 
Keine Massen wird man Singen, 
Keinen Kaddish wird man Sagen ; 
Nichts gesagt und nichts Gesungen, 
Wird an Meinen Sterbetagen. 

The tirst Jew to enter the House of Lords was 
the late Lord Rothschild, a son of the first Jewish 
M.P.. in 1885; in all there have been seven Jewish 
peerages, as follows: Lord Rothschild, created 
1885, died 1915; Lord Wandsworth, created 1895. 
died 1912; Lord Pirbright, created 1895, died 
1903: Lord Michelham (Sir Herbert Stern, cousin 
of Lord Wandsworth), created 1905, died 1910. 
Lord Swaythling, created 1907, died 1911; Lord: 
(now Earl of) Reading, created 1914; Lord 
Bearsted (Sir Marcus Samuel), created 1921. The 
Pirbright and Wandsworth peerages are extinct, 
no heirs having been left. The present Jewish 
members of the House of Lords are Rothac})\\ 
Swaythling, Michelham (each of whom succeeded 
his father), Reading, and Bearsted. Only the 
latter attends the debates with any regularity, and 
he is the only one | have seen in the Peers’ Gallery 
of the House of Commons. The surprising thing 
is that, in view of the record of the House of Lords. 
persisting to this very day, any Jew should desire 
to sit there. 


vision of Hell and Paradise, so had lmiuanuel, 
his final poem, which he entitles 
he is led to the realms beyond. 
him. 


In 
The shades behold 
There isa stir among them. Thev whisper 
one to another 


IW 


* Immanuel has come, prepare now to laugh.” 
tiumorous indeed is his auto-obituary. tn it 


he is unrestrained in his panegyrics upon him 
self. But he had a purpose in indulging in them. 
It was a satire on the custom prevailing then, as 
now, of excessively lauding the merits of the 
departed. Immanuel has been severly blamed for 
the light vein in which he wrote, for the amorous 
themes he dealt with, and for the unchaste passion 
some of his compositions are calculated to incite 
in the young. The author of the “ Shulchan 
Aruch * (Hilchoth Sabbath, 106, 16) even mentions 
Immanuel by name as an example of writers on 
profane subjects whose works ought to be avoided. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that he lived 
in his day, that he breathed the atmosphere of his 
time, that in light literature he wrote as the 
generality of writers of the Middle Ages. But 
these works of his are more than counterbalanced 
by products of a more serious character. Asa 
commentator on Holy Writ, he ever prided himself. 
Unlike most non-Jewish writers of his day, he kept 
his own life on a high pure level. Whilst others 
spoke of religion with levity, he wrote of it with the 
love and veneration born of profound conviction 
and genuine piety. 

Immanuel was vastly influenced by the master 
mind of Dante, and for his “Ha topheth 
Veha-eden” he drew largely from the “ Divine 
Comedy.” But the native divergent characteristics 
of the two poets are apparent at every turn. The 
Christian is solemn and doleful, the Jew is bub- 
bling over with cheerfulness and good spirits. For 
a tour through Hell and Paradise, Immanuel would 
make an ideal guide. He is a boon companion. 
Graetz is correct when he says that Dante wrote 
a “ Divine” comedy, Immanuel a “ human” one. 
And there is another fundamental . difference 
between the two. Dante is narrow. He is catholic 
in the religious sense. He shuts out of Paradise 
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all who do not share his particular creed. Immanuel 
is broadminded, and emphasises the noble Talmudic 
adage that all good and virtuous people of whatever 
race or religion will have their portion in the world 
to come. In Paradise he sees a number of men 
he does not recognise. Who are these ? he enquires 
of his faithful guide. 
comes the reply, “ These are the pious of the 
nations of the world.” We will search in vain 
throughout the works of Dante for a sentiment so 
sublime and exalted. Centuries later was the 
thought expressed by an English poet— 


“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight. 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
(Pope's Essay on Man”). 
At times we detect an almost literal translation 
of Dante's words— 


is practically the exact Hebrew equivalent to 


Dante's “ All hope abandon, ye who enter in.” 
(Inferno III, 9.). 


Dante, in his vision, beheld the poet Virgil, who 
led him through the Three Gates. Who Immanuel’s 
cicerone was has been a subject of discussion. 
From his own words we are led to believe that a 
friend of his, Daniel by name, who had predeceased 
him, appeared before him in a dream. Immanuel 
asks him to conduct him through the world which 
is everlasting, and even through the infernal abodes 
of the wicked. 

The view has been held by Geiger and others 
that Immanuel had his fellow poet in mind, and 
that Daniel” is the Hebrew variant for “ Dante.” 
This bas been controverted by Paur in the 
“Jahrbuch der Deutschen Dante-Gesellschaft ” 
(I1L., 450), who shows cogently that Immanuel 
thought of none other than his large-hearted 
benefactor as his guide through the labyrinths of 
the unseen world. The ease with which the author 
makes Biblical scenes and expressions fit in with 
his own conditions is one of the charms of his poems. 
Thus is his very entry into the realms beyond 
reminiscent of an event in Elijah’s life. 

ANY 
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* And, behold, a great and mighty wind, and 
after the wind a hurricane, and after the hurricane 
fire and then a still voice, and a seven-fold light 
of the sun.” He is led, first, through the Inferno. 
Even Ais buoyant spirit almost gives way at sight 
of Hell, and for a moment he lapses into the gravity 
of Dante. For a blood-curdling description of the 
nether world he is hardly by the 
master-poet himself, 
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* There beheld [ a seething cauldron, with melted 
brass and iron and lead. There the bottomless 


surpassed 


— 


pit, an endless and awful abyss, there the piteous 
sound of wail and woe, there the roar of the lion 
and the hiss of the scorpion.” But even in darkest 
Hell his humour reasserts itself. There, in the 
Inferno he finds unlimited seope for decrving the 
evils of his day and pillorying some individuals and 
classes of men he has known. “I saw there one 
of the mighty ones of the earth, who had amassed 
wealth by means not fair, and had extended pity 
to none.” Immanuel listens to his story and to 
the sad strains of his lament. In the words of 
Ecclesiastes, the sufferer mournfully reflects : 
“1 made me gardens and orchards, I gathered me 
silver and gold and riches and goods,” but my duty 
to my fellows L forgot. 
"30? B39 PMI 
“| withheld bread from the poor and only the 
worthless [ welcomed in my home.” 


How bitterly he bewails his lost opportunities ! 
The widows and fatherless he might have sustained, 
the fallen he might have raised, the oppressed he 
might have relieved. He could have been 
to the blind and feet to the lame.” How foolish 
was | to have built for my home on earth and not 
for my home in Heaven ! 


“1 realised not that the work was great and the 
day was short. As | have sown so must I reap.”’ 
Immanuel’s heart does not go out in sympathy 
with the hypocrites —for whom he has an unutter- 
able loathing—with those who “ were guilty of the 
sin of Zimri and expected the reward of Phineas,” 
whom he sees consigned to their fate in the nether 
regions. 


eyes 


Intensely humorous is his description of 
the state in Hell of those who on earth were ever 
complaining of the insufficient respect shown them 
by their fellows, who took part in communal 
affairs for self-aggrandisement, who were out fon. 
Koved” and still more Koved.” The poet 
holds up to derision those who 
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quarrel over the seats they occupy in the Synagogues 
and say theirs should be nearer the Ark. 
AV AIA 033 O70" 
Pr 
This one cries, ** Lam the most worthy to conduct 
the service on Yom Kippur,” and that one, * To 
me should be given the reading of the Megillah on 
Purim.’ He leaves them to the punishment they 
have deserved, and in the wake of his guide ascends 
the ladder which reaches from earth to Heaven.” 
There he beholds all the righteous mentioned in the 
if the splendour of the Shechina. 
ASN O WwW 
VID 
David rushes forth to meet him, and all commenta- 


tors and exegetes come out to greet him, with 


Ve 


Kimehi at their head. Solomon approaches and 
salutes him, and in person conducts him to the 
tent of Moses, who thanks him for having opened 
the eyes of mankind to the light of the Torah. 

He observes the Ten Martyrs ever praying, ever 
pleading, giving no rest to the Redeemer until He 
shall have rebuilt Jerusalem and gathered the 
outcasts of His people. 

Before parting company with his guide and 
returning to the world of mortals, he is solemnly 
reminded that the revelation was made to him for 
a great and divine purpose, 

NIST TED ON 
11933 FAN OVrs 
TUT 
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Write all this in a book of records, and while 
life is with thee cry aloud and let the men of thy 
generation know what thine eves have seen and 
thine ears have heard. 


Daniel’ suddenly leaves him, and with a 
tremor the poet awakes, and “behold it was a 
dream.” 

[Immanuel concludes his Diwan with the effect 
the vision had on his life in the following beautiful 
words 

Mo 

My hands unto the Heavens I raise in humble 
praver that | may be worthy to learn, to teach, to 
observe and do, that in my latter end the kind- 
ness of the Lord may not forsake me, and that 
He may grant my rest with those “that have 
turned many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 


attitude to Jews has been a moot 
Nowhere has he a word explicitly hostile 
to the Hebrews, nor has he a word which might 
prove him philo-semitic, The reference to Jews 
in Paradiso, Canto V, leaves his feelings towards 
them uncertain. 


Dante's 
question, 


There we read : 


‘Christians, be ve more serious in your move- 
ments, 
Be not like a feather at each wind, 
And think not every water washes you, 
Ye have the Old and the New Testament 
And the pastor of the Church who guideth you, 
Let this suffice unto your salvation. 
If evil appetite cry aught else to you, 
Be ve as men, and not as silly sheep, 
So that the Jew among you may not mock you,” 


Samuel David Luzzatto and Lelio della Tore are 
at variance in their interpretations of this allusion 
The former sees in it a distinct friend- 
liness to the Hebrew. Dante would have his fellow 
Christians lead the Christian life, and not subject 
The latter 
dislikes the term ** Guideo” employed by the poet, 
and says that this Italian rendering of the word 


to the Jew: 


themselves to the ridicule of the Jew. 


* Jew’ is an expression of contempt and scorn. 
As both Luzzatto and Tore were Italian scholars 


of fame. who is to decide ? 


“A GARMENT OF DIVERS SORTS.” 


The orthodox Jew refrains from wearing a 
garment sewn with a mixture of wool and linen 
varn. To wear such a garment is to infringe the 
law of Leviticus xix., 19, which is repeated in a 
slightly altered form in Deut. xxii., 11. The Bible 
gives no reason—historical, moral, or religious— 
for the prohibition. Neither does it give the 
slightest hint as to any purpose which such a 
negative precept is to subserve. As a result we 
are set wondering. An air of mystery hangs over 
the old-world command, and we want to pluck the 
heart out of the mystery. We refuse to be baffled. 
We want an explanation. We want the light. 

It goes without saying that-many have been the 
attempts of scholars in all ages to throw light on 
the difficulty. Their results have not brought us 
far. One turns to the most up-to-date interpreters 
of the Bible—the Higher Critics—and one comes 
away with the feeling that their findings are any- 


‘thing but satisfying. 
as they do in all similar cases, the aid of the scierice 
known as 
which is built upon the inferences to be drawn from 
the 
rites inculeated in the 
habits, and 


The Higher Critics: call in, 


comparative .religion,” the science 


between the ordinances and 
Bible and the customs, 
prevalent among the  non- 
In the case in question, 


resemblances 


ideas 
Israelites in Bible times. 


they tell us that the primitive Arabs were in the 
habit of weaving webs of flax and wool together, 
and using them for magical purposes. As all 
magical arts are sternly forbidden by the Mosaic 
Law, this one was forbidden too. 
mentioned, begnuse in all probability it was one 
of the most popular forms of magic then in vogue. 
There is a delightful vagueness about this theory ! 
We are far from believing that it is the last word 
on the subject. 


It is specifically 


The medieval Jewish theologians 


had their own individual views. Bachya Ibn 


Pakuda, the author of the says in 
his Introduction to his famous book, that an 
ordinance of this kind belongs to that class of 
precept “which the human mind neither accepts 
as necessary axioms nor rejects.” What he means 
is that the necessity of the law about not wearing 
a garment of wool and linen mixed together cannot 
be proven by any process of the intellect ; and on 
the other hand, as there is obviously nothing bad 
about such a law, the intellect sees no grounds for 
refusing to comply with it. So that its observance 
is based purely upona reverence for Jewish tradition, 
and it is not ours to seek for reasons. Rashi 
voices the same view by the laconic remark, “these 
laws are the decrees. of the King whose secret let 
no one dare search out.”” Maimonides, who possessed 
a historic sense to which his illustrious predecessors 
were strangers, tenders the explanation ‘that the 
idolatrous priests of other nations regarded the 
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support, recognition, honour, fame, both in life 
and after death, the other was left to live and die 
in obscurity after dragging out an existence which 
was one long uninterrupted struggle with poverty 
and sickness. It comes as a surprise to learn that 
nineteenth-century Russia, which was the fount 


influences morals. The Talmud emphasises ;),,. 
truth, as scholars will know. A man of éloy,., 
dress will often degenerate into a man of slov,, 
morals. Clothes win for a man not only respect 
but self-respect. Shakespeare says :— 

“ Costly thy habits as thy purse can buy, 
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practice as one of their religious rites. “ The 
heathen priests,” says he, ‘adorned themselves 
with garments containing a mixture of animal and 
vegetable matter (wool and flax). The Mosaic 
Law says distinctly, “ and ye shall not walk in their 
. statutes.” This forbids the Jew to imitate any 


heathenish practice. Maimonides gives a catalogue 
of all sorts of heathen superstitions against the 
adoption of which the Jews are impressively urged 
in the Scriptures. It strikes one, by the way, as 
passing strange that Maimonides, who had studied 
comparative religion with a zeal which was unusual 
in the Middle Ages, should not have been attraeted 
to go a little deeper into the implications of this 
subject. A fuller and more original view is pro- 
pounded by Nachmanides, who argues on something 
like the following lines: Wool emanates from the 
animal order of creation, whereas flax is a pure 
vegetable. To mingle together for utilitarian 
purposes two such fundamentally different eleinents 
amounts to a sort of denial of the completeness of 
the natural world; and as the world of nature is 
the Divine handiwork an imputation is thus cast 
upon the perfection of God's creative power. It is 
an attempt to “ create’ some “ new” substance, 
some super-normal phenomenon, something which 
was not foreseen in the original purpose of God. 
For these reasons the act is irreligious and wrong. 
Obviously Nachmanides is here tilting at the 
occult arts, the various forms of magic, of spiritual 
alchemy, which had wide vogue in his day, and on 
which medieval science was so largely built. 

‘* Magical operations,” says Eliphas Lévi, the great- 
est occult philosopher of the nineteenth century, 
* are the exercise of a power which is natural but 
superior to the ordinary powers of Nature. They 
are the result of a science and of habits which exalt 
the human will above its usual limits.”’ Tendencies 
of this kind are by no means unknown to Jewish 
literature. But one can nevertheless appreciate 
the repugnance with which a mediawval Rabbi like 
Nachmanides—-although himself a mystic—-would 
look upon any action that falls into such a 
category. 

All these differences of opinion among scholars 
have one result. They make a hard problem 
harder. As far as I am aware, the best solution 
is that advanced by the famous. Russo-Jewish 
Hebraist, Isaac Baer Levinson (1788-1860), who, 
by reason of his lifelong labours for the social 
and educational improvement of the Russian Jews, 
has been called “The Mendelssohn of Russia.”’ 
It is pathetic, by the way, to read how the 
posthumous editor of his writings contrasts the 
happy lot of a Jewish author like Mendelssohn 
living in Germany, with the poverty and wretched- 
ness of a scholar and publicist like Levinson living 
in Russia. Whereas the ‘one received universal 


and home of Hebraic and Talmudic learning, should 
have so neglected one of its most distinguished 
sons. Evidently, indifference to Jewish scholar- 
ship is by no means an exclusively Anglo-Jewish 
trait ! 

However, Isaac Baer Levinson, in his book 
entitled Of Mv A, which is a veritable mine of 
information on points in Jewish as well as general 
philology and history, has an elaborate disquisition 
on O°N?2, é.¢,, the laws referring to the prohibition 
of (1) the mixing together of two kinds of certain 
seeds, (2) the grafting of different species of trees, 
(3) the harnessing of different species of animals 
in one yoke, (4) the wearing of garments of two 
kinds of stuff, woollen and linen, mingled together. 
I am, of course, dealing here only with his views 
on the last of these four. Levinson’s originality of 
view consists in his deriving the word O°8?3 from 
the root &92 which means “a prison.” It is the 
dual” form of just as the word 0°3°3 (knees) 
is the “ dual” of 73 (knee). Prisoners, says he, 
were at all periods of history condemned to wear 
a distinctive garb as a mark of theirdisgrace. In 
2 Kings xxv it is said of Jehoiachin King of Judah 
that after being set free by the King of Babylon, 
“he changed his prison garments.” Moreover, it 
has always been customary for prisoners to wear 
garb of two or more colours, or of two or more 
kinds of material, such plurality being indicative 
of subjection, degradation, punishment. A_ poor 
man will often wear a patched coat, and the 
patches will be of varying stuffs or colours. 
Among many of the nations of antiquity certain 
kinds of garb were permissible only to freemen and 
prohibited to slaves and prisoners. In ancient 
Rome the slaves (who were mostly of the prisoner 
class) were recognisable by their distinctive dress. 


Hence, argues Levinson, it is quite likely that 
when the Israelites were slaves to Pharaoh in 
Egypt, they were forced by royal edict to wear a 
garment of two kinds of stuff as a sign of their 
degraded servile status. This garment was known 
as O°S?3 “prison garb.” As habit becomes 
second nature, the Israelites probably persisted 
in the wearing of this type of dress long after they 
had secured their emancipation, and long after it 
had ceased to be obligatory. It grew into a 
venerable tradition with them, and age gave it 
a sanctity which was, of course, spurious. But, 
as we know from the history of nations generally, 
dress has always been intimately associated with 
morals. Morals affect dress; and, vice versa, dress 


But not expressed in fancy ; rich not gaur, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

A truly Jewish ethical note! The Bible Speaks 
from just this standpoint in the case under conside, , 
tion. The continued wearing of siave-garb by ¢),, 
Israelites would spoil their morals and weaken t})..,, 
moral. They might yield to temptations 
indolence or cowardice or self-contempt. As , 
nation destined to fight their way in the teet} .; 
endless hostility, they must have the courage, ¢}, 
manliness, the fearlessness of free men. Th. 
virtues they could never acquire as long as (})\ 
wore garments which spelt the impotence, +}, 
humiliation of serfdom. The Jew must go throws) 
life with dignity and with uplifted head. Wir}, 
the slave-raiment on his back he could never hv. 
to touch such high levels. , 


This theory of Levinson, like many other thin. < 
which he wrote, found scant favour with the ult). 
orthodox Jews of his day. As a matter of fact hyp 
was often called a heretic by the pious scholars why 
subjected him to no little discomfort and dis 
paragement. The truth is that on matter. .f 
Jewish literary criticism he was too far abea! of 
his Russo-Jewish contemporaries. Had he lived 
in Germany rather than Russia, he would hav. 
found his right setting. He would then have been 
one of the school of Rappaport and Zunz, Franke’. 
Geiger, and Steinschneider—the immortal pioner:- 
of “Jewish Science,” the men who made the 
renascence of Jewish literature, and thus opened 
out not alone to the Jews, but to the whole world. 
the beauty and importance of Jewish poetry and 
philosophy, philology, and history. : 

Moreover, whatever flaws may be inherent iy 
this interpretation of the Biblical law again: 
wearing a garment of wool and linen mixture, \' 
possesses one undoubtedly commendable featur: 
It sets an ideal before the Jew. It gives him o 
vision. It warns him against self-disparageme:('. 
the feeling that all that he has to ask from th, 
world is that he be permitted to go through 1 
without molestation. The Jew must want more 
than this. He must aim at making a positive 
contribution to the world’s best thouht, to the 
world’s best work. To achieve this exalted object. 
he must live always on the higher rather than thi 
lower planes of being. He must “ hitch his waggon 
to a star.” Conscious of his inherited racial ani! 
spiritual potentialities, he must turn them to the 
highest ends. The pathway of the Jewish sou! 
must be one ceaseless unimpeded ascent. 


PROBLEMS OF JEWISH REFORM. 


The Reforms that were accomplished in principle 
by the West London Synagogue in this country, 
following on their acceptance by the Reformers of 
Germany, were re-stated in my last month’s re- 
flections on the subject, under three heads; one, 
the denial of the binding authority of the Oral 
Law; two, the impuise towards the elimination or, 
at least, the occidentalisation of purely eastern 
customs in Jewish religious ritual; three, the new 
attitude towards the destiny of Israel. 
see what these principles involve. 

By the Oral Law was understood the laws and 
statutes—together with their interpretations— 
which were derived from the Torah. Without 
discussing the various meanings which may be 
assigned to the expression Torah... she-be-al-ps, 
it is sufficient for the purposes of the great con- 
troversy to say that the Oral Law was distinguished 
by the Reformers from the Mosaic Law. Orthodox 
Judaism accepted, as a fundamental doctrine. 
the view that both the Law of Moses and the 
Talmud, together with all other Rabbinical inter- 
pretations of the Mosaic Law, were given to Moses by 
God on Mount Sinai, and are therefore eternally 
binding on all Jewry. The Reformers in denying 
this were faced with a difficult problem. If the 
Rabbinic literature had no longer any authority 


Let us now 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons. 


for the Reform Jews, what was the position of the 
Mosaic Law? Was it possible to regard it, as 
Marks and others did, as the only authoritative 
source of Judaism, and was it to be binding on all 
subsequent generations ? If so, and if the Mosaic 
Law, and only the Mosaic Law, was Divine, what 
became of the laws relating to priests, sacrifices, 
and other enactments that were now impossible 
of fulfilment ? As has been already pointed out 
in a previous article, such a standpoint was really 
illogical and quite contrary to the whole spirit of 
religious progress. Again, how could the dis- 
tinction between moral and ceremonial law, 
advocated by some of the Reformers, be justified ? 
The moral laws, they said, were eternally binding 
the ceremonial laws not. Moreover, many of the 
ceremonial laws of the Pentateuch, like Sabbath 
and Festivals, were retained, And, though divested 
of actual authority, the same selective treatment 
has been accorded, by Reform practice, to the 
Rabbinical laws. For a large number of ceremonies 
and a great portion of the ritual of all Reform 
Synagogues owe their origin to the Talmud and to 
later traditional Jewish custom, not to the Mosaic 
Law. 

This difficult problem was partially solved by 
a new attitude towards the Bible, for which the way 


had been paved earlier by Mendelssohn's translation 
of the Bible. Later Jewish Reformers, in fact, 
through the increasing importance of the Higher 
Criticism, began to apply the same methods to th: 
Mosaic Law as the earlier Reformers had applied 
to the Rabbinical literature. The VPentateuch wa- 
found to be the work of several periods, and the 
Mosaic Law a growth of centuries. The old view. 
then, that it was divinely revealed to Moses, became 
untenable. Further, the true progressive spiri' 
in religion made utterly impossible belief in a single. 
fixed, Divine revelation. In other words, a return 
to Mosaism is no less opposed to the spirit of Reform 
in Judaism than is the abolition of Rabbinica! 
authority. And the Bible is itself both human an‘ 
divine, itself a work of many hands, by no means 
equally inspired. ‘ [t is as an authority on Faith and 
Duty only,” writes Morris Joseph in “* Judaism 4s 
Creed and Life,” ‘that the Bible stands above al! 
other books.” And again: “The claim of the 
Scriptures rests solely upon their inherent truth, 
and therefore is independent equally of the form 
in which that truth is embodied, and of the age i» 
which it was first revealed.’’ 

The denial of the validity of the Oral Law, 
then, cannot mean that the Bible is to be the sole 
standard of religion, the only original authority 
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for the belief and religious practice of Jews. In 
fact, the authority of the Bible has a different 
meaning for Reformers from that which it has 
for the orthodox Jew. Moreover, belief in Revela- 
tion as progressive requires the admission that the 
later developments of Biblical truths contained in 
the Rabbinical writings must also be a part of this 
progressive revelation, no leas than our modern 
contributions to the evolution of religious truth. 
For Rabbinism is a necessary development of 
Mosaism, as modern religious thought is a necessary 
development of Rabbinism. From this point of 
view, all tradition is sacred to the Reformer. This 
does not, of course, imply that the legislation or 
the religious condition of every succeeding age 
must necessarily be always an improvement upon 
the past. It could not, for example, be argued that 
the Rabbinic activity of the eighteenth century 
was greater or better than that of the Talmudic 
period. But it does imply that besides the abiding 
elements in the teaching of an age, there are purely 
temporary elements that must in time be replaced. 
Hence the whole of the great Rabbinic teaching 
and outlook has a deep and abiding value to-day, 
bul not a permanent authority. For the orthodox 
Jew to break a Rabbinic Law is a sin, theoretically, 
at all events, no leas a sin than transgressing a 
Biblical command. For the Reform Jew, since the 
Oral Law has no binding authority, there can be no 
question of breaking a Rabbinical Law, or of com- 
mitting any sin in connection with one. But 
legislation apart, to reject Rabbinic authority does 
not mean that Jewish Reformers accept the Karaitic 
standpoint that all developments of Judaism 
later than the Bible are to be ignored. In accord- 
ance with the noble belief that the Divine spirit is 
revealed in the spirit of every age, Judajsim as a 
body of religious teaching has reached its presetit 
stage as a result of the influence of Rabbinic thought 
no less than as a consequence of the influence of the 
most primitive Biblical conceptions. Bible and 
Talmud, Midrash and Codes, all and much else 
besides have contributed towards the Judaism of 
to-day. 

But the main difference between the orthodox 
and Reform attitude in regard to the validity of the 
Torah seems to be the relation bet ween Conscience, 
external Authority, and Reason. The orthodox 
Jew cannot appeal against prescribed authority, 
either to reason or to conscience. That is to say, 
neither reason nor conscience is really free. The 
law is a Divine law and must be obeyed. This 
being so, a ceremonial law, however trivial or out 
of date, or a law obviously enacted for a particular 
age or forpeculiar local circumstances which cannot 
possibly apply here and now, is no less authoritative 
than a great moral law which, by universal consent, 
has eternal validity. The Reformers, not only 
allow, but require, that the voice of conscience 
and the dictates of reason must be heard in the 
decision as to the authority of any law whatsoever, 
whenever enacted, 


Orthodoxy holds that, in rejecting the authority 
of the Oral Law, Reform Judaism violates the 
sanctity of tradition. But tradition itself pro- 
gresses, If the traditions of one age were to be 
eternally binding upon all future ages, what 
guarantee could there be that only the best should 
survive ’ Further, the process of forming tradition 
can surely never cease. This fact itself shows that 
a time must come when some traditions must be 
replaced by. others. The Orthodox position is 
bound by the belief that every jot and tittle of the 


~ Oral Law is eternally binding upon all Jews. This 
has been categorically stated again and again. 


But, after all, what does this really mean? By 
wirat authority is the Shulchan Aruch—the last 
great codification of Jewish Law—eternally bind- 
ing ? If it is, at what point does the tradition it 
embodies stop? If it is not eternally binding—if, 
that is to say, modern conditions require a new 
interpretation of many of the enactments of the 
Shulchan Aruch; if, further, it is admittedly im- 
possible to obey the whole of Jewish Law as con- 
tained in Rabbinic legislation—how can it be 
otherwise than a fact that Rabbinism as a system 
has broken down? And by what right is it allow- 
able to distinguish in a divinely-inspired code 
between the important and the less-important, 
between those that can be carried out and those 
that are obsolete? If it is all eternally binding, 
it must be supposed that the Rabbinic lawgivers 
legislated for to-day and to-morrow as well as for 


. ment of this argument. 


their own time ; that, being Divinely inspired, they 
could take into account the requirements and mode 
of life of Jews living in the 20th century in England 
no less than of those living in Pumbaditha in the 
5th century. If it is acknowledged that this is 
absurd, then surely the tradition of one age must, 
of necessity, give way to that of later times. But 
my readers must be weary of yet another restate- 
Yet it is one of the very 
first importance in the Reform position. 


Finally, in this connection, it my be noted that 
the majority of Reformers in England, to say 
nothing of America, are entirely agreed in regard 
to the Bible. A return to Mosaism is. impossible ; 
and the denial of the authority of the Talmud and 
the Codes, no less than the taking into account of 
the assured results of the Higher Criticism, have 
called for readjustment in our outlook on the Bible. 
This has required the denial of prescriptive autho- 
rity, and, as Morris Joseph wrote, shortly before 
(. G. Montefiore’s more detailed statement of the 
problem and the inevitable conclusions, the autho- 
rity of the Bible is intrinsic, thus further exemplify- 
ing the imperative claims of conscience and reason 
in matters of religious. We may well ask: What 
is the orthodox religious philosophy in regard to 
the relation between Conscience, Authority, and 
Reason 


The second principle under discussion, the 
problem of modifying o° ‘of giving up entirely, 
Eastern customs, resulted, in practice, in con- 
siderable inconsistency among the Reformers. 
But it has been clearly essential to distinguish 
between customs that were merely oriental and 
those that have acquired a sanctity for Jews by 
being long identified with Jewish religious ob- 
servance, and so have come to be looked upon as 
essentially Jewish. Further, it is netessary io 
decide, even if a custom has long been identi ied 
with Jcwish observance, whether it i; in keeping 
with modern ideas, or if it is now regarded as 
childish or superstitious; whether it is merely 
formal without meaning, whether it is an aid or 
a hindrance. as a means of religious expression. 
But even when individual customs or rites are 
capable of being placed in one or other of these 
categories, it is almost impo sible, at any stage of 
religious thought, to be entirely consistent. If 
consistency were possible, there would surely be 
no room for further progress. As an example, 
let us take the case of the obviously orienta, 
custom of wearing head coverings at prayer It 
has been followed ‘rom time immemorial. It has 
become detinitely associated with Jewi |: worship. 
Covering the head is, for the Jew, as much a sign 
of respect as uncovering among Christians. Is 
this custom to be retained on the ground that it 
is distinetly Jewish? Is it a tradition which, 
although having no religious significance in itself, 
ought to be retained’ Is it vatuable to keep a 
‘ign of separation of this kind, or is it not ? Some 
reformers feel that it has become so essentialy 
Jewish a custom that it cannot be sacriiiced without 
loss ; others distinguish between private and public 
prayer, and wear hits in the Synagogue, but not in 
the home. Others again, like the more advanced 
Reformers, make the wearing of hats in the Syna- 
gogue optional, following the older custom of :ome 
German congregations. In America a large number 
of congregations have long discarded the custom, 
many others, perhaps the majority, still retain it. 
It must be in‘erred from this divergence of feeling 
that the Reform Jew is becoming increasingly 
averse to continuing the observance of customs 
that separate him from the general community 
unless they possess a definite and specific religious 
value. But by what means are we to determine 
exactly what is meant by a specific religious value ? 
Such tests as are applied are inevitably bound up 
with such theoretically trivial, but practically 
important, matters as Taste. What is repulsive 
to a man’s sense of fitness, or what appears to him 
childish because he has outgrown it, is not likely 
to appeal to his religious sense. And, yet what 
jars upon one, may be perfectly in keeping with 
another's ideas of good taste. To one a custom 
may appeal because it is traditional, and for that 
reason only; to another it is odious and productive 
of scoffing and irreligion that a custom which is 
merely old, and harmonised with the ideas of an 
age long passed, should still be retained to-day. 
For example : the Shema is sacred to all Jews every- 
wnere, at all events the first paragraph. In this 


(Deut. vi.) we have two commands, among the 
others, “ thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
h nd, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes.” Hence the Tephillin, now universally given 
up by Jewish Reformers. And “ thou shalt write 
them upon the door posts of thy house and upon 
thy gates.’ Hence, the Mezuzah, still very widely 
retained. The one remains a sacred custom, 
The other a childish bit of obsolete symbolism. 
We have chosen the one and rejected the other. 
It has not been a conscious selection. The Mezuzah 
has been kept, the laying. of Tephillin simply 
dropped. Both are religious symbols. The one 
helps the spirit of religion, the other does not, 
Both owe their origin to an Eastern atmosphere. 
One we feel is perfectly compatible with Western 
enlightenment and methods of religious expression ; 
the other is not thus compatible and no longer 
helps, as it once did (and for the devout 
orthodox Jew it no doubt still does) to give 
the prayers with which it is connected a deeper 
meaning. 


The Reformers have likewise ceased to observe 
many of the ancient Oriental burial, and one or 
two of the marriage, rites, which are very glaringly 
out of keeping with western ideas, such as the 
rending the garments and leaving the beard un- 
trimmed as sign of mourning. 


There is no need to ask what religious justifica- 
tion there is for giving up eastern customs which 
have in course of time become obsolete. For to the 
Jewish Reformer the sanctity of a religious tradition 
is measured by its validity for the Jew of to-day, 
by the standard of sincerity in religious worship, by 
its usefulness judged by the modern standards 
set up by a modern world, and not by the com- 
pulsion of an authority which makes no distinction 
between what is fo vs beautiful or ugly, dignified 
or childish, living or dead. The difficulty lies not 
in deciding for ourselves individually which ancient 
customs our conscience and our Jewish sense tell 
us to uphold, and which to reject, but in obtaining 
any kind of agreement even in a single community 
upon such choice. It is obviously impossible for 
any real communal consciousness to exist upon a 
religious basis —it is strong enough based upon a 
social or philanthropic basis—-where individual 
families differ in their observances. Neveitheless 
uniformity tcoked for in such matters 
to-day. It is highly questionable whether, if the 
binding authority of a written law is rejected, such 
uniformity, if it could be obtained by other means, 
would be compatible with the very great atversity 
in the religious needs and consciousness of the 
individual man and woman. !t is wide'y felt now, 
as it was partially felt by men like Geiwer and 
Holdheim and Isaac Wise, that the spirit of pre- 
gress, of evolution, in religious thought, is ony 
compatible with a temporary and continually 
changing legislation. Religion, in fact, is no longe:’ 
based upon communal but upon individual feeling. 
Nay more, in spiritual matters there is no unit 
larger than the individual human soul. Legisia- 
tion, then, can never obtain more than a mere 
temporary and generally co-ordinating value for a 
religious community that believes in the progress 
of the soul's needs no less than in material progress. 
And so long as the human character presents such 
infinite variety, conformity in sincerity to any 
human standard of religious truth means bondage 
and not freedom. To continue to believe in the 
present, nay the eternal, validity of laws and cus- 
toms that have their origin in places and conditions 
utterly foreign to our own way of life, is to insult 
the old lawgivers, who never themselves claimed that 
their work was to be permanent or that they could 
by any possibility legislate for the changing and 
progressive elements in human life as well as for 
the permanent aspects of our existence. The 
greatest and holiest laws are those that appear 
to require the least adaptation, and must, in their 
essence, if not always in their form, retain their 
meaning, their value, their power of authority, 
The Reformers claim, in direct opposition to the old 
teachings, that men do, in practice, distinguish 
between the great and holy laws and the trivial and 
local ones, and therefore theory cannot ignore such 
distinctions ; lest the holy ones—such as the last 
five Commandments—be held of no greater, per- 
haps even of less, account than those concerned 
with Tephillin, Mezuzah, Lulab, Matzah or Shophar, 


(To be continucd.) 
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A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. 
Bv the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 
Three and a half centuries ago Azariah de Rossi,in vi, 7, “‘ For it repenteth Me.” Yargum, “ Because 


his Enayim The Light of the Eyes pro- 
pounded the theory that Jesus and his disciples 
spoke Aramaic, and not Greek, and that the Gospels 
had a detinite Aramaic origin. He supported his 
argument by some apt illustrations, three of which 
may be here recalled: (a) John xix, 13, “ When 
Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought 
Jesus out, and sat down on the judgment-seat at a 
place called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gab- 
batha.’ (b) John xix, 17, “ They took Jesus, 
therefore : and he went out, bearing the cross for 


himself, unto the place called The Place of a Skull, 


which is cailed in Hebrew Golgatha.”  (c) Acts i, 19, 
“And it became known to all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem; insomuch that in their language that 
field was called Akeldama, that is, The field of 
blood.’ De Rossi rightly pointed out that the 
words Gabbatha, Colgotha, and Akeldama are 
without doubt Aramiic, and not Hebrew. We can, 
therefore, imagine the delight with which De Rossi 
would have hailed Dr. C. F. Burnéy’s recently pub- 
lished work. Tar Anamarc ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH 
Gospret (Oxford University Press), in which the 
learned author, by a searching linguistic examina- 
tion of John, seeks to establish the hypothesis that 
the original was in the Semitic tongue spoken in 
Palestine. known as Aramaic. 

Even in pre-exilic times Aramaic was the lan- 
guage of international communication. During the 
Babylonian exile, Aramaie was probably the ex- 
clusive medium of intercourse between the exiled 
captors, and was used by them in 
commercial dealings with foreigners. Thus the 
Jews who returned from exile must have come back 
with a knowledge of Aramaic at least as thorough 
as was their knowledge of Hebrew, and must have 
found that in Palestine Aramaic had established 
itself and gained ground, owing to the mixture of 
races and the decay of national feeling among the 
Jews who had remained in Palestine. . After the 
return from exile Hebrew and Aramaic must for a 
time have been used concurrently by the Jews. 
Religious, national, and literary feeling strove for 
the retention of Hebrew; but external influence, 
making itself felt in the exigencies of daily life, 
favoured the advance of Aramaic, and gradually 
led to its general adoption, Literary and cultivated 
Jews read Hebrew, and no doubt spoke it to some 
extent among themselves at least for some time after 
the return. The mass of the people, who did not 
read books, came more and more to speak Aramaic 
exclusively, and to lose the knowledge of Hebrew, 

To enable him to prove his theory of an Aramaic 
origina! for the Fourth Gospel, and in a measure to 
reconstruct the original text, Dr. Burney makes 
ingenious use of the evidence provided by the Tar- 
gumim, or Aramaic paraphrases of the Bible. As 
a preliminary to the classified discussion of par- 
ticular usages, Dr. Burney takes the Prologue of 
John, and examines it verse by verse, and shows 
that the illustrations are not isolated phenomena, 
but betray a continuous characteristic which admits 
of but one explanation—the theory of an Aramaic 
original. The very first verse of the Fousth Gospel 
furnishes an important example in support of Dr. 
Burney's thesis: “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God” (John i, 1). This doctrine of the Logos, the 
Word,” is undoubtedly derived from the very 
frequent Targumic conception representing God in 
manifestation as the Memra,.“ the Word of the 
Lord.” Memra occurs repeatedly in the Targumim 


Jews and their 


_in passages where the Hebrew represents God as 


speaking, acting or manifesting Himself in a 
manner which seemed too anthropomorphic to 
Jewish thought of later times. This may be 
illustrated from the occurrences of the term in the 
first few chapters of Genesis. (i) Gen, iii, 8, “ And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking.”’ Tar- 
gum, “ And they heard the voice of the Memra 
of the Lord God walking.” (2) iii, 10, “ 1 heard Thy 
voice.” Targum,*! heard the voice of Thy Memra.” 
(3) vi, 6, “ And it repented the Lord that He had 
made man.’ Targum, “ And the Lord repented 
in His Memra because He had made man.” (4) 


I have repented in My Memra.” (5) viii, 1, “ And 
the Lord said in His heart, | will not again curse.” 
Targum, “ And the Lord said in (or by) His Memra, 
1 will no more curse.” (6) ix, 12, “ This is the token 
of the covenant which I make between Me and 
you.” Targum, * This is the token of the covenant 
which I am making between My Memra and you,” 
Dr. Burney regards such illustrations as evidence 
that, se far from owing his doctrine of the Logos, 
“the Word,’ to an Alexandrine source, John is 
soaked through and through with the Palestinian 
Jewish thought which is represented by the Tar- 
gumim, the Aramaic paraphrases of the Bible. 
John i, 51, is one of several instances quoted by 
Dr. Burney, where there is a clear reproduction of 
the Jewish atmosphere of the interpretation of 
Holy Writ. “And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven opened, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the son of man.” This quotation takes the form of 
a free reminiscence of Genesis xxviii, 12, ““ And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
it.” It seems evident, however, that in the words 
in John, “ ascefiding and descending upon the son 
of man,” we have an interpretation of the final ‘3 
in Genesis different from that which is generally 
accepted. ‘3 is regularly taken to mean “on it” 
(the ladder) ; but there is also the possibility of the 
interpretation him” (Jacob), and this latter 
explanation appears to be adopted in John's 
citation. The point which concerns us here is that 
the interpretation put upon the passage depends on 
the Hebrew, in which, since 870 is masculine, 
the force of 13 is ambiguous. In. Bereshith Rabba, 
Ixviii, §18, we can find traces of the interpretation 
of 13 which Dr. Burney has suggested as inherent 
in the Johannine reference. “ Rabbi Hiya and 
Rabbi Yannai differ in their interpretation of the 
passage, The one scholar saya, “ Ascending and 
descending upon the ladder,’ and the other says, 
“ Ascending and descending upon Jacob.’ The 
explanat'on, Ascending and descending upon the 
ladder,” is to be preferred. The explanation, 
“ Aecending and descending upon Jacob,” implies 
that they were taking up and bringing. down upon 
him. They were leaping and skipping over him, 
and rallying him, as it is said, * Israel in whom I 
glory’ (Isaiah xlix, 3). “Thou art he whose 
eikon is engraved on high.’ They were ascending 
on high and looking at his eikon, and then descending 
below and finding him sleeping.” The same inter- 
pretation of ‘2 as referring to Jacob is given a little 
further on ( Bereshith Rabba, lxix, §1), in a comment 
on “And, behold, the Lord stood over him” 
(Genesis xxviii, 13). “Rabbi Abbahu said, It 
is like a royal child who was sleeping in a cradle and 
flies were settling on him ; but when his nurse came, 
his nurse bent over him, and they flew away from 
him. So at first, “* And, behold, the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon him.’ When the 
Holy One, blessed be He, revealed himself over him, 
they flew away from off him.’ We may note that 
Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Yannai also differed as to 
the interpretation of the suffix of YY, the one 
explaining that the Lord stood on the ladder, the 
other that He stood over Jacob. 
The most weighty form of evidence in proof that 
a document is a translation from another language 
is the existence of difficulties or peculiarities of 
language which can be shown to find their solution 
in the theory of mistranslation from the assumed 
original language. An especially attractive in- 
stance of a mistranslation of the original Aramaic 
is provided by John vii. 37, 38, “ Now on the last 
day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, Lf any man thirst, let him come unto 


me, and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 


Seripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.’ The quotation which Jesus here 
refers to the Scriptures has caused great perplexity. 
The fact has rightly been recognised that it is a 
free combination of several Bible passages which 


speak of a river of living waters that, in the — 


‘rivers of living water.” 


Messianic age, is to issne from the Temple-moun:. 
and to become the source of life and healing fa; 
and wide. The principal development of th). 
conception is found in Ezekiel xlvii., 1-12, especially 
verse 9, where it is stated that “ it shall come 1. 
pass, that every living creature which swarmet) 
in every place whither the rivers come, shall live.’ 
Ezekiel's conception has been taken up by two later 
prophets. Joel iv., 18, predicts that “a fountain 
shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and sha|! 
water the vailey of Shittim”’; while in Zechariah 
xiv., 8, we find the statement, “It shall come to 
pass in that day, that /iving waters shall go out from 
Jerusalem; half of tiem teward the eastern seca. 
and half of them toward the western sea.” W. 
may believe that Jesus had all these passages in 
his mind, and in each of them the expression. 
which are most significant are italicised § |) 
addition to these passages, it can hardly be dou! )t.«/ 
that, in using the words “If any man thirst. |, 
him come unto me, and drink,” Jesus was dw: jin: 
on Isaiah lv., If, “ Ho, every one that thiriet)), 
come ye to the waters . ... Incline your ear and 
come unto Me; hear, and your soul shall live; 
and Jeremiah ii., 13, “* They have forsaken Mc, ‘jc 
source of living waters.” There still remains the 
outstanding difficulty, “ out of his belly shall flow 
The difficulty may a' 
once be solved upon the hypothesis that the passag: 
has been translatéd into Greek from Aramaic. 
As we have seen, Joel speaks of “a fountain,” 
Hebrew Ma-yan; and the word is the same in 
Aramaic. The Aramaic for belly or bowels ”’ 
is me-in (Hebrew me-im). It will at once be seen 
that, in an unvocalised text, me-in, ~ belly,” and 


-ma-yan, “fountain,” would be absolutely identica!. 


The original Aramaic would thus yield the sen». 
* He that thirsteth, let him come unto Me; a..! 
let him drink that believeth in Me. As the Seriptur: 
hath said, Rivers shall flow forth from the fountain 
of living waters.” 

Dr. Burney indicates the results to which he 
believes his theory of the Aramaic origin of the 
Fourth Gospel peints. It implies that John is a 
product of Palestinian thought. John's language 
is cast throughout in the Aramaic mould. He 1s 
thoroughly familiar with Rabbinic speculation. 
He knows his Bible, not through the medium of tlic 
Septuagint, but in the original Hebrew languac:. 
If this be granted, the figment of Alexandsin 
influence upon John: must be held to be finally 
disproved. His doctrine of the Logos is the develop- 
ment of conceptions enshrined in the Targumim, 
and is not derived from Philo. Palestinian Jewieh 
thought is one thing, Alexandrine Hellenistic 
thought is another. It may be true that there is 
an ultimate connection between the Logos-concep- 
tion of Philo and that of the Prclogue to the Fourth 
Gospel; but this connection is no closer than is 
implied by a common parentage. Philo’s doctrine 
was in no sense the moulding influence of John's 
thought,- Dr, Burney further arrives at the im- 
pression that the Fourth Gospel was not written 
at an earlier date than 75-80, c.x., nor from Pales- 
tine; yet on the other hand his theory of an 
Aramaic original seems to demand that it should 
have originated in an Aramaic-speaking country. 
Thus Syria is indicated, and if Syria, then Antioch. 
Antioch was. bi-lingual, and though Greek was 
doubtless the language of the upper classes, there 
must have been a large substratum of population 
to whom Aramaic was the more familiar language. 
Finally, Dr. Burney concludes from the evidence 
which he reviews that there was but one John of 
great note in Asia at this period, viz., John the 
Presbyter, and that this John the Presbyter and 
not John the son of Zebedee, was the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Burney propounds his thesis in a most 
convincing manner. His present achievement 
constitutes a storehouse of linguistic and theologica! 
knowledge carefully investigated and arranged with 
a masterly method. His “ Aramaie Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel,” stands as an enviable model of 
honest research, forming a splendid type of Oxford 
learning at its highest and best, 
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O Bright, fervid sovran illuming’ the dark, 
Dear-morn of our spirit, sweet-voiced as a lark | 
into heaven, thy ring 

Bewitehing the angele, our Psalmist and King! 


Overthe peaks. as the feet of a hind - 
Which feedeth on lilies; they run with the wind. 


ln sonorous musicks thatestey and adjure 
Like the amped love of God’no night canvobscure: 


Tritmphal o'er age, abasers of death, 

Pérpetual dureth the sound and the breath 

In consummate faith which salveth, and lavéd 
The heart of our bard and seer, King David. 


As thy slingstene destroyed the cumbersome foe, 
Time cringeth before thee and wanes in its flow. 
There was nary a song nor versed minstrelsy 
In the. garners of, life comparing. with thee. 


“DAVIED.” 
By Regina. Miriam . Bloch. 


_ Bread oceans and strands, with their chargers and 


chips 
Weterdumb at the magic that pearled from thy 
lipsy 
Aye, where are the hymns of the-Orpheiam lute, 
Whitelr held the foresteenehanted and mute ? 
Where are the wails.of the. maiden who ran 
To plead in the reed-and.the pipings of Pan ? 
All these have gone by. and their wavs-lie untrod, 
Bat thy zealous praiees, thy. paeans to (iod, 
Unseared* by the worm or the limbees of fate, 
Are still in the hands-of the humble or ereast: 
As flight of the ewallows who wing from the South, 
Year in and year out are the words of thy mouth. 


They leap as maaled lords and their ivrical call 
Is keener to-day than thy conquest of Saul. 
They are as that altar, the. Temple which rears 
O'er Higher Jerusalem, brooking no peers. 


“The Lord is my rock,” so thy lovely voice spires 

In pellucid accents and blithe, thrilld gyres. 

“The Lord is my fortress, in Him I will trust, 

My shield and my horn, who hath raised me froms 
dast, 


The Lord is my refuge, He sets:me on high; 
Slaked.by His cool waters in green dales lie. 
The valley of shadow flees fast from my. tread; 
clamorous soul is alive and unshed. . . 


* 


There hath been no poem, no rese and no springy; 

Whose beauty outvieth our Psalmist and Kure: 

Yea, the dawn and the hills, the rills and the birdape 

All these were as servants to fashion his worda, 

Fog him the stern Reaper must lower his sword 

The voice and the vision which came from thew 
Lord. 


WITH THE JEWS IN’ JAPAN. 


I, 


The first sight that struck me as | entered tho 
saloon of the steamer that. was to take me from. 
Shanghai tc Kobe was a couple of Japanese gentle- 
men); one in Evropeam dress and the other in a 
kimeno, bending down towards one another, with. 
their backs almost at right angles to their legs, and. 
their heads just alongside of each .other.. They.’ 


By Israel Cohen. 


Part L—Kobe and Yokohama. 


captain. and: the stewards spoke English tolerably 
well. My cabin wasshared by two young Japanese, 
whe lay wrapped in their kimonos in their berths, 
one above the other; the greater part of th» day, 
carrying: on. what may have been a philosophic: 
duelogue and filling the air with the nauseating 
fumes) of .amber cigarettes). The. voyage was 
rough and cold, but, fortunately, brief, for on the 


fleeting resemblance to the hansoms of bygone 
days. 

There was no organised Jewish community in 
Kobe, although there were seid to be about two 
hundred Jews in the city. Half of them were from 
England, America, and Bagdad, having businesses 


plement 4 


of their own or representing foreign firms ; the other 


half were fugitives from Russia, waiting either to 
return after the Bolshevik chaos was over or to 


glaneed’ at one another solemnly throughs the third day we reached Moji, at the entrance to the 
comer of theit eyes, raised their backs slightly, then InlandSea. I bed first intended visiting Nagasaki. 
slowly: lowered them, each apparently trying to to see the pretty little synagogue of which I had 
bend: lower thatthe other. Again they glaneed. heard, but as ite Jewish community had dwindied 
atone another:: raised their: backs a littl and to four or five souls and the journey thither: from» 


gradually lowered them, trying once more to outde. Moji and: back would have taken: nearly two days. 
each other: in their’ downward progression. decided that, with the-timited time at my disposal, 


Silently: and stolidly they went throngh the same ‘t would be best to remain on board: and mike 


steeping movements* with mechanical: jerks; six.or straight for Kobe. Tho famed. beauty: of the 
seven’ -times; as: though executing some religions» Inland. was veiled by a grey sky and the: 
rites’. Presently anothers Japanese gentleman. melancholy of winter, and the: first romantic view. 
indtiigedin a similar performance with a lady» of Kobe that had fondiy pictared to myself: was 
eompatriot in native dress; and I began to revise » eclipsed: by the: sombre reality of gaunt factory- 
mye opinion of its signitioance, when a loquacious | chimneys and a deluge»of rain that: would have 


young’ Chinaman: who had learned English in quenehed the ardour ever of the most sentimental. 


Hong-Kong, explained to me that» it was the» travellers The only novel feature astaching to myr 
Jayianese- mode of courteous salutation, the less landing was supplied by the passenger-list. affixed 


importent of the ¢wo- persons always stooping an. to the’ notiee-board, for there my name stood out 


inet or two lower thaw the-other: This mode of alone in Latin characters, surrounded by festoons. 
clieisance could obviously practised: more of hierogtyphics.denoting: the pateonymics of the 
suevessfully before a meal than after; but fortu- — Celestial:voyagers. [| was weleomed by Mr. Walter: 


nately:it was not expected: from‘a foreigner at any 
time: of Jews’ College), who was.armed with 

wasethov'only’ European-on» boards the littles oilskin.umbrella, and soon we were trund! ng: 
Japanese. vesset, had @ full-complement of . muddy -roads to the.hotel in closed) rickshaws 
Japanese: and» Chinese: passengers, but both the 


+ 


 remmiscent of the (thetto. 


Buechler (son:of Dr. Adolf: Buechier, the Prineipal 


with: oilskim< windows,».whieh had..a 


cross the Pagifie and seck their fortunes in Amerie@y 
The recognised head of the Russian colony was a 
Mr. Yabroff, who had succeeded in bringing: over 
the family samovar, which did as good servierwim 
its new - home as ever it had done in its old. Withiat 
his ‘house [ almost forgot that was in Japan 


th: languages spoken were English, Russian, ands | 


dishes and drinks were all 

There | nvet a rubicund 
grey-haired»teacher of mysic, enjoying the courtesgm 
title of professor, whe made quite a fair livelihoods 
by giving lessons and concerts, and who seemedy 
none the» worse for his exile. Although uncertaimy 
of the future, the Russians were resolved to maltese 
the most of the present, for they—J-ws and) note 
Jews combined—had created a little club for socialt 


Yiddish, and the 


 intereourse and entertainment, which had acquired 


It was situated in the uppem 


immediate favour. 
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part of private house, and consisted of one-longe 
room, at the farther end of which was a little stager { 


curtained: off. There I spent my firsb- evening) 


after dining with some friends, two brothers named.| 
Goldman, of London, whe told: me how charmee? 


‘they were. with the seenery of the land: and: hoy” 
annoyed: by the xenophebia of its people. Tw 
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A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. 


Three and a half centuries aco Azarimh de Rossi, in 
his Mror Enayim | 


pounded the theory that Jesus and his disciples 


The Light of the pro- 


spoke Aramaic, and not Greek, and that the Gospels 
had a detinite Aramaic origin. He supported his 
argument by some apt illustrations, three of which 
may be here re alled : Ee When 
Pilate words, he brought 
Jesus out, and sat down on the judgment-seat ata 
place called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gab- 
batha.’ John xix, 17, “ They took Jesus, 
therefore : and he went out. bearing the cross for 
himself, anto the place called The Place of a Skull, 
which is called in Hebrew Golgotha.”  (c) Acts i, 19, 
“And it to all the dwellers at 
Jerusalem: insomuch that in their language that 
field was called Aheldama, that is, The field of 
blood.’ De Rossi rightly pointed out that the 
words Gabbatha, CGolgotha, and Akeldama are 
without doubt Aram. and not Hebrew. We can, 
therefore. mnavine the delight with which De Rossi 
would have hailed Dr. ¢ 


ia) John xix. 


therefore heard these 


became known 


F. Burney’s recently pub- 
Tae ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH 
(ixford University Press), in which the 
learned author, by a searching linguistic examina- 
tion of John, seeks to establish the hypothesis that 
the original was in the Semitic tongue spoken in 


lished work, ° 


Palestine. known as Aramate. 

Even in pre-exilic times Aramaic was the lan- 
guaye ol international communication, 
Baby © 


closive 


During the 
ile, Aramaic was probably the ex- 
‘ 


medium of intercourse between the exiled 


Jews and their captors, and was used by them in 
Thus the 
Jews who returned from exile must have come back 
with a 


commertial dealings with foreigners. 


knowledge of Aramaic at least as thorough 


as was their hnowledve of Hebrew. and must have 
found that had established 
j ground. to the mixture of 


races and the 


raiest! Aramaic 


of national feeling among the 
After the 
\ramaic must for a 


Jews who had r 


mained in Palestine. 


return trom exile Hebrew and 


time have been used concurrently by the Jews. 
Religious, national, and literary feeling stfove for 
the retention of Hebrew: but external influence, 
making its@lf feit in the exigencies of daily life. 
favoured the advance of Aramaic, and gradually 
led to its general adoption. Literary and cultivated 
Jews read Hebrew, and no doubt spoke it to some 
extent among themselves at least for sometime after 
the return. Tie mass of the people, who did not 
more and more to speak Aramaic 
exclusively, and to lose the knowledge of Hebrew. 


To enable him to prove his theory of an Aramaic 


read books. came 


. origina! for the Fourth Gospel, and in a measure to 


reconstract the original -text, Dr. Burney makes 
ingenious use of the evidence provided by the Tar- 
gumim, or Aramaic paraphrases of the Bible. As 
& preliminary to the classified discussion of par- 
ticular Dr. Burney takes the Prologue of 
John, and examines it verse by verse, and shows 
that the Ulustrations are not isolated phenomena, 
but betray a continuous characteristic which admits 
of but one explanation—the theory of an Aramaic 
original, ‘The very first verse of the Fousth Gospel 
furnishes an important example in support of Dr. 
Barney's thesis: “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God (John i. 1). This doctrine of the Logos, the 
Word,” is undoubtedly derived from the very 
frequent Targumic conception representing God in 
manifestation as the Memra, “the Word of the 
Lord.” Memra occurs repeatedly in the Targumim 


UBAL CS, 


in passages where the Hebrew represents God as 


speaking, acting or manifesting Himself in a 
manner which seemed too anthropomorphic to 
Jewish thought of later times. This may be 
illustrated from the occurrences of the term in the 
first few chapters of Genesis. (i) Gen. iii, 8, “ And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking.” Tar- 
gum, “ And they heard the voice of the Memra 
of the Lord God walking.” (2) iii, 10, “ 1 heard Thy 
voice.” Targum,”! heard the voice of Thy Memra.” 
(3) vi, 6, “ And it repented the Lord that He had 
made man.” ‘Targum, “ And the Lord repented 
in His Memra because He had made man.” (4) 


By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


vi, 7, “ For it repenteth Me.” ‘Yargum, “ Because 
I have repented in My Memra.” (5) viii, 1, “ And 
the Lord said in His heart, | will not again curse.” 
Targum, “ And the Lord said in (or by) His Memra, 
I will no more curse.” (6) ix, 12, ° This is the token 
of the covenant which I make between Me and 
you.’ Targum, “ This is the token of the covenant 
which | am making between My Memra and you.” 
Dr. Burney regards such illustrations as evidence 
that, se far from owing his doctrine of the Logos, 
“the Word,’ to an Alexandrine source, John is 
soaked through and through with the Palestinian 
Jewish thought which is represented by the Tar- 
gumim, the Aramaic paraphrases of the Bible. 
John i, 51, is one of several instances quoted by 
Dr. Burney, where there is a clear reproduction of 
the Jewish atmosphere of the interpretation of 
Holy Writ. “And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Ye shall see the heaven opened, and 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the son of man.’ This quotation takes the form of 
a free reminiscence of Genesis xxviii, 12, *“* And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
it.’ It seems evident, however, that in the words 
in John, * ascefiding and descending upon the son 
of man,” we have an interpretation of the final *3 
in Genesis different from that which is generally 
accepted. ‘3 is regularly taken to mean “on it” 
(the ladder); but there is also the possibility of the 
interpretation “on him” (Jacob), and this latter 
explanation appears to be adopted in John's 
citation. The point which concerns us here is that 
the interpretation put upon the passage depends on 
the Hebrew. in O°D is masculine, 
In Bereshith Rabba, 
Ixvili, $18, we can tind traces of the interpretation 
of 13 which Dr. Burney has suggested as inherent 
in the Johannine reference. “ Rabbi Hiya and 
tabbi Yannai differ in their interpretation of the 
passaye. The one scholar says, “ Ascending and 
descending upon the ladder,” 
Ascending 


which, since 
the force of 12 is ambiguous, 


and the other says, 
and descending upon Jacob.’ The 
* Ascending and descending upon the 
to be preferred. The explanation, 
* Ascending and descending upon Jacob,” 


explanat.o., 
ladder,” is 
implies 
that they were taking up and bringing down upon 
him, They were leaping and skipping over him, 
and rallying him, as it is said, * Israel in whom I 
glory’ (Isaiah xlix, 3). “Thou art he whose 
eikon is engraved on high.’ They were ascending 
on high and looking at his e:kon, and then descending 
below and finding him sleeping.” The same inter- 
pretation of °2 as referring to Jacob is given a little 
further on ( Bereshith Rabba, Ixix, §1), in a comment 
on “And, behold, the Lord stood over him” 
(Genesis xxviti, 13). “Rabbi Abbahu said, It 
is like a royal child who was sleeping in a cradle and 
flies were settling on him ; but when his nurse came, 
his nurse bent over him, and they flew away from 
him. So at tirst, “ And, behold, the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon him.” When the 
Holy One, blessed be He, revealed himself over him, 
they flew away from off him.” We may note that 
Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Yannai also differed as. to 
the interpretation of the suffix of 72, the one 
explaining that the Lord stood on the ladder, the 
other that He stood over Jacob. 

The most weighty form of evidence in proof that 
a document is a translation from another language 
is the existence of difficulties or peculiarities of 
language which can be shown to find their solution 
in the theory of mistranslation from the assumed 
original language. An especially attractive in- 
stance of a mistranslation of the original Aramaic 
is provided by John vii. 37, 38, * Now on the last 
day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him’ come unto 
me, and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Seripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.’ The quotation which Jesus here 
refers to the Scriptures has caused great perplexity. 
The fact has rightly been recognised that it is a 
free combination of several Bible passages which 
speak of a river of living waters that, in the 


Messianic age, is to issue from the Temple-moun:. 
and to become the source of ‘life and healing {,; 
and wide. The principal development of 1). 
conception is found in Ezekiel xlvii., 1-12, especially 
verse 9, where it is stated that “ it shall come 1, 
pass, that every living creature which swarmet), 
in every place whither the rivers come, shall live. 
Ezekiel's conception has been taken up by two late; 
prophets. Joel iv., 18, predicts that “a fountacn 
shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and sha!! 
water the valley of Shittim”’; while in Zechariah) 
xiv., 8, we find the statement, “It shall come to 
pass in that day, that Kving waters shall go out froin 
Jerusalem; half of them toward the eastern seca. 
and half of them toward the western sea.’ W.. 
may believe that Jesus had all these passages 
his mind, and in each of them the expression. 
which are most significant are italicised 
addition to these passages, it can hardly be dou! i. 
that, in using the words “If any man thirst. |« 
him come unto me, and drink,” Jesus was dw: |iinv 
on Isaiah lv., Iff, He, every one that 
come ye to the waters... . Incline your ear 4)! 
come unto Me; hear, and your soul shall live. 
and Jeremiah ii., 13, They have forsaken Me. 
source of living waters.” There still remains the 
outstanding difficulty, “ out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.’ The difficulty may a: 
once be solved upon the hypothesis that the passag: 
has been translatéd into Creek from Aramaic. 
As we have seen, Joel speaks of “a fountain,” 
Hebrew Ma-yan; and the word is the same in 
Aramaic. ‘The Aramaic for belly or bowels” 
is me-tn (Hebrew me-im). It will at once be seen 
that, in an unvocalised text, me-in, belly.” and! 
ma-yan, “fountain,” would be absolutely identica!. 
The original Aramaic would thus yield the sen-«. 
* He that thirsteth, let him come unto Me; a. ! 
let him drink that believeth in Me. As the Seriptur: 
hath said. Rivers shall flow forth from the founta. 
of living waters.” 

Dr. Burney indicates the results to whi he 
believes his theory of the Aramaic origin of tho 
Fourth Gospel peints, It implies that John is a 
product of Palestinian thought. Johns language 
is cast throughout in the Aramaic mould. He |: 
thoroughly familiar with Rabbinic speculation 
He knows his Bible, not through the medium of the 
Septuagint, but in the original Hebrew languac:. 
If this be granted, the figment of Alexandritn 
influence upon John must be held to be finally 
disproved. His doctrine of the Logos is the develoy- 
ment of conceptions enshrined in the Targumim, 
and is not derived from Philo. Palestinian Jewie! 
thought is one thing, Alexandrine Hellemstic 
thought is another. It may be true that there is 
an ultimate connection between the Logos-concep- 
tion of Philo and that of the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel; but this connection is no closer than is 
implied by a common parentage. Philo’s doctrine 
was in no sense the moulding influence of John's 
thought. Dr, Burney further arrives at the im- 
pression that the Fourth Gospel was not written 
at an earlier date than 75-80, c.., nor from Pales- 
tine; yet on the other hand his theory of an 
Aramaic original seems to demand that it should 
have originated in an Aramaic-speaking country. 
Thus Syria is indicated, and if Syria, then Antioch. 
Antioch was bi-lingual, and though Greek was 
doubtless the language of the upper classes, there 
must have been a large substratum of population 
to whom Aramaic was the more familiar language. 
Finally, Dr. Burney concludes from the evidence 
which he reviews that there was but one John of 
great note in Asia at this period, viz., John the 
Presbyter, and that this John the Presbyter aod 
not John the son of Zebedee, was the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Burney propounds his thesis in a most 
convincing manner. His present achievement 
constitutes a storehouse of linguistic and theological 
knowledge carefully investigated and arranged with 
a& masterly method. His * Aramaie Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel,” stands as an enviable model of 
honest research, forming a splendid type of Oxford 
learning at its highest and best, 
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“ DAVID,” 


WITH THE JEWS IN JAPAN, by Israel 


Hor September, 1922 (Tishri, 5683), 


by Regina Miriam Bloch ... i, 


Cohen) i.-iil, 
THE ENGLISH DIARISTS AND THE JEws, 
by the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. iii.-v. 


HAYIM 


PROBLEMS OF JEWISH REFORM, by the 


hronicle Supplement 


GRATIS WITH CHRONICLE” 
SEPTEMBER 2OTH, 1922. 


FaARHI AL-MU’ALLIM, 
Avinoam Yellin... 


by 
v.-vil, 


Rev. Vivian G. Simmons vil, 
A Book OF THE MONTH, by the Rev. 
5. Levy, M.A. ere viil, 


O Bright, fervid sovran illumine:the dark, 
Dear-morn of our spirit, sweet-voieed as a lark 
Neare sheer into heaven, thy cadenecs ring 
Bewitching the angele, our Psalmist and King | 


. a8 the fect of a hind 
Which feedeth on lilies, they run with the wind. 
In sonorous musicks that stay and adjure 
Like the lamped love of God no night canvobscure: 


Tritimphal o'er acc, abasers of death, 

Perpetual dureth the sound and the breath 

In consummate faith which salveth, and lavéd 
The heart of our bard and seer, King David. 


As thy slingstone destroved the cumbersome foe, 
Time cringeth before thee and wanes in its flow. 
There was nary a song nor versed minstrelsy 
In the garners of. life comparing with thee. 


“DAVID.” 
By Regina. Miriam Bloch. 


Bread oceans and strands, with their chargers and 

Wete-daumb at the magic that pearled from thy 
lips, 

Aye, where are the hymns of the (Orpheian lute, 

Which held a!! the forests enehanted and mute ? 


Where are the wails.of the maiden who ran 
To plead in the reed and the pipings of Pan 
All these have gone by and their wave he wntrodd, 
But thy zealous praises, thy paeans to (iod, 


Unseared by the worm or the limbecs of fate, 
Are still in the hands-of the humble or e¢reat. 
As flicht of the swallows who wing from the South, 
Year in and year out are the words of thy mouth. 


They leap as mailed lords and their ivrical call 


Ix keener to-day than thy conquest of Saul. 
They are as that altar, the Temple which rears 
Oer Higher Jerusalem, brooking no peers. 


“The Lord is mv rock,” so thy lovely voice spires 

In pellucid accents and blithe, thrilld ¢evres. 

’ The Lord is my fortress, in Him I will trust, 

My shield and my horn, who hath raised me from: 
dust, 


* The Lord is my refuge, He sets me on high, 
Slakecd by His cool waters in green dales | lie. 


The valley of shadow flees fast from my tread, 
My clamorous is alive and unshed. . . . 


* 


There hath been no poem, no rese and no spring 

Whese beauty outvieth our Psalmist and Kine. 

Yea, the dawn and the hills, the rills and the birds: 

All these were as servants to fashion his wort. 

Fos him the stern Reaper must lower his ewords 

The 
Lord, 


WITH THE JEWS IN JAPAN. 


I, 


The first sight that struck me as | entered tho 
saleon:of the steamer that. was to take me from 
Shanghai to Kobo was a couple of Japanese gentle- 
men; one in European dress and the other in a 
kimono, bending down towards one another, with. 
their backs almost at right angles to their legs, and 
their heads just alongside of each other. They. 


glaneed at one another solemnly through the 


corner of their eyes, raised their backs shghtiv, then 
slowly lowered them, each apparently trying to 
bend: lower than the other. Again they glaneed 
at one another; raised. their backs a little, and 


gradually lowered them, trying once more te outde 


other in their downward  progressien. 
Silently and stotidly they went through the same 
stooping movements’ with mechanical jerks, six. or 


seven times; as though executing some religious» 
rite. Presently anothers Japanese gentleman 


indhiged in a similar performance with a lady 


eompstrict in native dress, and I began to revise. 


mye opinion of its signitieance, when a loquacious 
young: Chinaman: who had learned English in 


Hong-Kong, explained to me that it was ther» 


Japanese: mode of courteous salutation, the less 
important of the two persons always stooping an 


fine or two lower than the-other, This mode of | 


obeisance could obviously be practised more 
suevessfully before a meal than after, but fortu- 


nately it was not expected from‘a foreigner at any» 


time, 


was the only European on-board: tho little: 


Japanese vessel, which’ had @ full complement of 


Japanese: and Chinese: passengers, but both the 


Celestial voyagers. 
Buechler. (son:of Dr. Adolf Bueehler, the Prineipal. 


By Israel Cohen. 


Part IL.—Kobe and Yokohama. 


captain and the stewards spoke English tolerably 
well. My cabin wasshared by two young Japanese, 
whe lay wrapped in their kimonos in their berths, 
one above the other, the greater part of tho day, 


carrying on what may have been a plilosophic. 


duologue and filling the air with the nauseating 
fumes of amber cigarettzes. The voyage was 
rough and cold, but, fortunately, brief, for on the 
third day we reached Moji, at the entrance to the 
Inland. Sea. 
to see the pretty little synagogue of which | hod 
heard, but as its Jewish community had dwinied 


to four or five souls and the journey thither from 


Moji and: back would have taken nearly two days, 
I decided that, with the Hmited time at my disposal, 
it would be best to remain on board: ani mike 
straight for Kobe. Tho famed beauty of the 
Inland: Sea: was veiled: by a grey sky and the 


melancholy of winter, and the first romantic view: 


of Kobe that 1 had fondly pictured to myself was 
eclipsed: by the sombre reality of gaunt factory- 
chimneys and a deluge of rain that would have 
quenehed the ardour even of the most sentimental 
traveller. 
landing was supplied by the passenger-list affixed 
to the notice-board, for there my name stood out 
alone in: Latin characters, surrounded. by festoons 


of hieroglyphics denoting. the pateonymics of the 
I was welcomed by Mr. Walter 


of Jews’ Collége),:who was.armed with big ye'low 


oilskin umbrella, and soon. we were trundiled along 
muddy roads to the hotel in closed: rickshaws 


furnisited’ with. ouskcin. windows, whieh had: a 


I had fivst intended visiting Nayvaseki. 


The only nevel feature attaching to mv 


fleeting resemblance to the hansoms of bygone 


days. 


There was no organised Jewish commuamty in 
about two 
Half of them were from: 
and Bagdad, having businesses 
the other 
half were fugitives from Russia, wanting erther-to 
Bolshevik chaos was over or to 
cross the Pacific and seck their fortunes in Amerteay 
The recognised head of the Russian colony was a 
M~-. Yabroff, who had suceeeded in bringing: over 
the fam¥y samovar, which did as good serviee im 
Within 
his house I almost forgot that | was in Japan, for 

th: languages spoken were English, Russian, ands | 
dishes and drinks were all 

There met a rubicundy! 
grey-haired teacher of music, enjoying the courtesy» 
title of professor, who made quite a fair livelihoods 
by giving lessons and concerts, and who seemeds 
Although uncertaim 
of the future, the Russians were resolved to makes 
the most of the present, for they—Jews and nowe: 

Jews combined—had created a little club for social | 
intercourse and entertainment, which had acquireds» 
It was situated in the upper 
part of a private house, and consisted of one longe 
room, at the farther end of which was a little stagus 
There I spent my first evening 


Kobs, although there were seid to be 


hundred Jews in the erty. 
Engiand, Amerieas, 
of their own or representing foreign firms ; 


return after the 


its new home as ever it had done in ite old. 


Yiddish, and the 


reminiscent of the Ghetto. 


none the worse for his exile. 


immediate favour. 


curtained. off. 


voice and the vision whieh came from the: 


after dining with some friends, two brothers named." a 
Goldman, of London, who told me how charmee * b 


they were with the seenery of the land. and. hoy 


annoyed by the xenophobia of its people. Tw 


. 
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Russian one-act comedics were performed, of 
which a brief explanation in English was previously 
given by the producer for the benefit of those who 
did not understand the language. They each 
presented a case of illicit love—reflecting the moral 
anarchy precipitated by the political 
upheaval—and they were afterwards followed by 
some singing and fancy dancing. In the middle of 
the entertainment there was a sudden howl of the 
wind, the house shook, and the electric light went 
out for a moment or two. It’s only a typhoon in 
the neighbourhood,” remarked my neighbour. 
“Don't be alarmed.” The lights went up again, 
and the artists concluded an eccentric dance amid 
frenzied applause. 

It was impossible to convene a meeting at short 
notice in such a small and unorganised community, 
so I decided first to go to Yokohama for a few days 
and, upon my return, to address a meeting which 
could meanwhile be arranged. But before leaving 
for Yokohama | spent a couple of days in visiting 
various Jews in their offices and trying to obtain 
donations for the Palestine Fund. The response 
was at first feeble and fitful, as was perhaps in- 
evitable in the frigid zone in which Judaism was 
here situated. ‘ Palestine is a rather long way off 
from here,’ said one merchant who had long been 
domiciled in Kobe. -“ Yes,” I replied, “and I 
have come all that long way to enable you to do 
your duty.” Each man upon whom I called was 
kind enough to give me the names and addresses 
of two or three others, while imploring me not to 
betray the source of my information, and thus the 
list. slowly improved. Two men whom I visited 
brought home to me the tragic consequences of the 
isolation of the One was 
married to a Japanese wife, but he pretended to 
bear no relationship to his slant-eved Eurasian son, 
wh timid throughout the 
conversation, end whose identity was whispered 


) 


little Jewish colony. 


mute and 
to mo by the friend who accompanied mec. He 
even pretended that he was only on a visit to Kobe 
and that his home was in but, having 
received little proof of his generosity, 
unwilling to impugn his veracitv.. The other case 
was that of a man who was himself the offspring 
of an English mother. His 
Mame wa: undisguisedly Jewish, but his features 


London 


Was 


Jew and a Japanese 


Were unmistakably Japanese, and his views were 
suspiciously anti-Semitic. “Im no Jew.” he said, 
with a forcign accent, * though my father was one. 
I'm a Japanese and a freethinker, and I don’t agree 
with your mission. Religion is a curse, and if you 
were raising money to fight it, | sh yuld be clad to 
help you.” Evidently his free-thought was not 
A few months later I met his father 
in Burmah; he looked a typical West End Jew, 
though h« had left London over thirty vears ago. 
There were only a few cases of such Judeo-Japanese 
marriages, the social ostracism that they involved 
serving as suflicient deterrent to their increase. 

Soon after my arrival I called at the office of the 
local English daily, the Japan Chronicle, to explain 
my errand, and | was unpleasanily surprised at the 
rather unfriendly welcome that was given to my 
exposition. The gentleman whom I saw, a young 
Scotsman, was evidently a close student of the 
Morning Post, whose pernicious doctrines he faith- 
fully re-echoed. The columns of his paper, I heard, 
had recently contained an anti-Nemitie article 
from the pen of a German ex-officer, who was trying 
to spread the gospel of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. But if he was prejudiced against Zionism, 
he had not the excuse of such ignorance as I found 
to prevail in Japanese official cireles. 

On the morning after my arrival the hotel-clerk 
told me that the chief of the foreign section of the 
police would call upon me in the afternoon. I 
asked him how the police knew of me, to which he 
candidly replied that he always reported the arrival 
of foreigners, especially—with ag grin—if they 
appeared to be persons of importance. The fune- 
tionary who called was a dapper little gentleman in 
black frock coat, who bowed deferentially and made 
himself at homes in my room. He opened the con- 
versation by saying that he was a student of social 
conditions in foreign countries, and was, therefore, 
@nxious to learn from me of the latest developments 
in England; but when I pointed out that he could 
givays get the information he sought from the 
»ress or from the Japanese Consulate in London, 
admitted that he was curious about my visit. 
; spoke English slowly but correctly, and I thought 


that I should have no difficulty in explaining to 
him the nature and purpose of my mission; but 
his knowledge of things Jewish was abysmal, and 
it was not until after an hour’s penetrating cross- 
examination that he at last expressed himself 
contented. I had to give him quite a lecture upon 
the Jewish diaspora, Jewish nationalism, Jewish 
sufferings and aspirations, Great Britain, Palestine 
and the Balfour Declaration, and after I had in- 
wardly congratulated myself upon enlightening 
him, he innocently asked: ‘‘ And where is this 
Palestine, in England?” I was speechless with 
amazement. 

“Oh, I see,” he corrected himself, “it is in 
Poland.” 

I took an atlas and showed him the exact position 
of the Holy Land. He gazed at it like a little 
Columbus. Having convinced himself that Zionism 
was not Bolshevism—for that was his underlying 
fear—he made me describe the whole of my itin- 
erary from the day I left London, as we!! as all the 
details of my stay in Japan. He even inquired by 
what train I should leave for Yokohama, in what 
hotel and how long I would stay there, what other 
towns I would visit, when I would return, and 
whither I would then go. He wrote down the 
hour of the train by which I was to leave Kobe that 
evening, but he thoughtlessly left the note behind 
him—and I thoughtfully tore it into tiny tatters. 


II. 


After an ali-night journey in a comfortable though 
rather smelly sleeping-car, I reached Yokohama 
early the following morning. The. berths were 
ranged in a double tier along both sides of a long 
compartment, a gangway running through the 
middle. Both men and women slept in the same 
compartment, but the berths were curtained off so 
completely that it was impossible to detect the sex 
of one's neighbour either above, below 3) opposite. 
A neatly-uniformed train “ boy ” provided one with 
a coat-hanger at night, and brushed one’s boots and 
clothes inthe morning. As we approached the city 
there Was snow on the ground, and I was rudely 
reminded that my visions of cherry-blossom and 
realised unless [ 
prolonged my stay for a few months. 


chrysanthemums would not. be 


The Jewish community of Yokohama was sonie- 
what larger than that of Kobe, comprising about 
three hundred persons altogether. Less than half 
constituted the resident element, commercial folk 
of varied degree, hailing from Enviand and America. 
from the Levant and Bagdad, conducting business 
with all parts of the world. This element dated 
back nearly fifty years, the oldest member, an 
English Jew, upon whom [| called the first day, 
having a Japanese wife, with a son whose maternal 
origin was embarrassingly cvident. The larger 
rorcion of the community consisted of refugees 
from Russia, whose number in the previous year 
had been much greater. The refugees had all come 
across from Viadivostok, between which and Tsuruga 
there were weekly sailings, and the poorer among 
them had been looked after by an agent of the Joint 
Distribution Committee of America, which had 
opened a Jewish Immigrants’ Hostel in a large house 
in Main Street. The Hostel comprised not only 
dining-room, dormitories, and reading-room, but 
also a small synagogue equipped with an Ark of the 
Law. By the end of 1920 some hundreds of 
refugees had already been shipped to America, and 
as it was thought that the Jews in Siberia had now 
become accustomed to the prevalent state of alarm 
and unrest, the help of the American Committee was 
gradually reduced, its agent was recalled home, 
and a small committee of the richer exiles assumed 
the care of their poorer brethren. Those who had 
salvaged anything of their property had opened up 
trade with Siberia and China ; the others lived on the 
charity of their fellows, and were provided in turn 
with passages to San Francisco. I often met some 
of them in the Main Street, where a little kasher 
restaurant had been opened; and I saw them, too, 
in the lounge of the Grand Hotel, where, as the little 
Japanese maids shuffled about daintily with 
lacquer tea-trays, they sat gazing through the vast 
expanse of window at the ships of all nations that 
came into the harbour, and listening to the orchestra 
that included some of their own co-religionists. 

It was Friday when I arrived, and as I wished to 
address a meeting on Sunday afternoon, and no 
preparations had yet been made, there was no time 
to lose. The meeting could not take place without 


the express permission of the local authorities, », 
I at once wrote a letter to the Chief of Police, inform. 
ing him of the purpose of the proposed gathering, 
which was to take place in the Immigrants’ Hoste} - 
and thereupon I called upon the British Consul, wh» 
readily agreed to send a note to the police in support 
of my application. Anticipating that permission 
could not possibly be refused, I went to the offices 
of the two local English papers, the Japan Garett. 
and the Japan Advertiser, and handed the editors 
an announcement of the forthcoming meeting, to 
which they gave prominence in their next issue. 
Early next morning, before I had completed my 
toilet, there was a rap at my door, followed by the 
entrance of a plain-clothes policeman with a polite 
invitation to call upon his Chief at eleven o'clock. 
I went to the police-station in the company of Mr. 
Solomon Goldberg (a brother of the well-known 
Zionists, Messrs. Isaac and Boris Goldberg), who 
told me that a policeman had been at the hostel at 
eight o’clock-that morning and cross-examined the 
superintendent as to the purport of the meeting 
announced. We were cordially received by the 
Chief of the Police, a thick-set individual in gold. 
braided uniform, wearing spectacles that softened 
his bureaucratic sternness. He was just as much at 
sea about the meaning of Zionism as his colleague 
in Kobe, but with the aid of an interpreter and 4 
secretary who deferentially acted as intermediarics [ 
succeeded in making him grasp the nature of my 
mission in half the time. During our interview. 
which took place in a chilly room, two portable 
braziers were brought in so that we could warm ou 
hands, and the fear seized me that I was to be sub. 
jected to a prolonged catechism. In a room above 
there was a great deal of banging, beating, firing 
and shouting, which made me think that political 
prisoners were being tortured there. The police 
chief seemed to be interested just as much in my 
personal movements as in the Zionist movement, 
and the secretary made careful note of all my replies. 
At length, after I had satisfied him that Zionism 
had nothing to do either with Socialism or Bolsh-- 
vism—Socialism being feared as much as Bolshe- 
vism, anil violently suppressed by the Governinent 


and also that T had no intention of floating a loan 


in Japan, he declared that he would perm: 
meeting, but would send two representatives to 
hear me. I replied that he could pay me no greater 
honour tinless he would attend himself, an invita- 
tion that he smilingly declined. Outside the 
building Mr. Goldberg explained that the noise on 
the upper floor was due to the training of the police 
in revolver-practice, ju-jitsu, and other arts of 
self-defence. 

Fate dealt rather unkindly with the meeting, 
from which I had expected so much. It rained 
heavily that afternoon, so that none but hardy 
spirits would venture forth. There were about 
fifty persons assembled in the Hostel synagogue, 
which was festively decorated with Zionist banners, 
including two policemen, two Japanese journalists, 
and a number of Russian refugees, while the rest 
consisted of English-speaking Jews and a few 
Christians. I asked the oldest Anglo-Jewish resi- 
dent, who was present, to take the chair, but he 
frankly told me that he came only as “ the figure- 
head of the community "—a modest self-appraise- 
ment—out of compliment to myself, but did not 
intend identifying himself with my mission. 
Another gentleman, therefore, introduced me, 
and I had scarcely begun my address when one of 
the journalists took a flashlight photograph of me— 
perhaps at the suggestion of the police. I spoke 
rather briefly, first in English and then in Yiddish ; 
but as soon as I began my appeal and looked 
significantly in the direction of the oldest Anglo- 
Jewish resident, the latter rose to his full height, 
with the eyes of the whole assembly upon him, 
and stalked haughtily out of the building into the 
street. It was the most astonishing exhibition of 
thick-skinned impudence that I experienced in the 
whole of my tour, 

But despite this discouraging prelude, the 
gathering yielded a couple of hundred pounds, 
which I subsequently succeeded, by dint of private 
calls, in increasing by half as much again. Several 
of those present were inmates of the hostel, who 
were unable to give anything but themselves for 
the rebuildirig of Palestine, and they eagerly 
declared their willingness to go in any capacity. 
One man, who had been director of a big bank in 
Russia, and who had lost his position through 
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Soviet economics, was prepared to go out as a 
clerk. My visits to those who were absent from 
the meeting were paid in the company of 
Mr. Goldberg, who ferreted out many strange 
addresses, and who, as we sped along side by side 
in rickshaws, advised me how to tackle each person 
in turn. I called upon the oldest Anglo-Jewish 
resident alone, so as to give him a last opportunity 
of making amends, but the visit was fruitless. He 
declared that he must reserve his bounty for local 
needs, as poor Jews were always passing through the 
port, and he sought to convince me of the demands 
upon his purse by producing a copy of the by-laws 
of the Yokohama Jewish Benevolent Association, 
founded some twenty years before. Another 
English Jew, whose father had been an orthodox 
communal worker in London, and who had 
anglicised his name beyond recognition, told me 
candidly that he was a free-thinker and utterly 
indifferent to the fate both of Israel and of the 
Land of Israel ; but out of respect for the memory 
of his pious father he contributed something. 


The most annoying experience that 1 had was 
with a young Russian Jew, who conducted a 
.« successful money exchange. It was closing-time 
as I entered his gffice, and he showed me little 
boxes crammed wiffl banknotes of various colours, 
countries, and currencies, hugging those of England 
with tight embrace, and shaking his head mourn- 
fully over the worthless batches of Russian roubles. 
One by one he placed the boxes into a huge safe in 
a strongly secured room, turned and tried lock 
after lock with care, and led me then to his private 
room for our interview... I had scarce touched 
upon the purport of my visit when he left me and 
briskly returned to the strong-room. One by one 
[ heard the locks being turned again; the sharp 
click of the closing of the safe re-echoed through the 
empty office: and the vision of a substantial 
banknote floated before me. He came back 


jauntily, seated himself opposite me with an air 


of smug self-satisfaction, and saying, “I cannot 
resist your appeal,” tendered me a five-ven note 
(then worth fifteen shillings). The pettiness of the 
amount was a flagrant insult. I flung the note 
back and left him. 

Much more agreeable was the experience that I 
had in relation to a Christian missionary, the 
Rev. O. St. M. Forester, and his wife, who attended 


my meeting. Mr. Forester showed me a green- ~ 


stone signet-ring that he was wearing, with the 
Hebrew inscription, Shaalu shelom Yerushalayim 
(** Seek ye the peace of Jerusalem "’). and told me 


that it had belonged to his wife's grandfather. 

“And who was asked. 

““ Michael Solomon Alexander, the first Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem,” was the reply. “ Have you 
heard of him? He had a rather romantic history. 
He was born of pious Jewish parents in Posen at 
the end of the eighteenth century, went to England 
as @ young man, became a minister of the Hebrew 
congregation at Plymouth, and a few vears later 
both be and his wife were converted to Christianity. 
He was afterwards ordained Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, and 
he had the supervision of the English clergy and 
congregations in the whole of the Near East. The 
last four years of his life he spent in Jerusalem, and 
he died in Egypt, when on his way home to England. 
That explains our interest in Zionism.” 

The Foresters invited me to lunch one day at their 
pleasant home overlooking the sea, in a suburb 
where Mr. Forester acted as missionary to the local 
Chinese colony. Although not of Jewish descent 
like his wife, Mr. Forester also boasted of a kind 
of link with Jewry, for he was the nephew of the 
two charming sisters, Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield, to whom Disraeli addressed love- 
letters after his wife’s death, ae chronicled in 
the pages of Moneypenny and Buckle’s great 
biography. They displayed a very keen interest 
in the progress of Palestine and in the general 
welfare of the Jewish people. Mrs. Forester, who 
wore a little golden Magen / arid, also an heirloom, 
was proud of her racial origin and was anxious to 
be enlightened about the relations of the Jews to 
Bolshevism, so as to be able to refute the stories of 
Hebrew tyranny in Russia which circulated in the 
East as in the West. Her zeal was a form of 
psychological atavism. She told me that she had 
recently had a visit from an English girl who had 
fled from Russia,and who told blood-curdling tales 
of the omnipotent and omnipresent Jewish commis- 
“I could smell a Jew or anybody with 
Jewish blood at a mile, and it would turn me sick,” 
the girl had said. 

* But I am of Jewish blood,” rejoined Mrs. 
Forester, “* and am proud of it.” 

The girl, at first incredulous, made a humble 
apology to the lady whose help and hospitality 
she had received. 


saries. 


As | was about to leave, Mr. Forester, unsolicited, 
gave me a cheque for £10 for the Palestine Fund, 
and a Christian friend who was present also gave a 
token of practical sympathy. 

I was the object of considerable curiosity on the 


- 


part of the native press, especially after the circula- 

tion by the Kokusai news agency of the following 
sensational paragraph :— 

* A meeting of the Jewish residents in Japan 

was held yesterday at the office of the Jewish 

Association in Yokohama, in order to consider 

the proposed establishment of the Kingdom of 

Palestine (reports a Yokohama dispatch to the 

Tokyo Asahi). The meeting was presided 

over by Mr. Israel Cohen, and was attended by 

some two hundred Jewish residents. After an 
hour’s conference in camera an agreement was 

reached, it is reported, to establish a kingdom 
for the Jews.” 

A Kobe paper, which reproduced this paragrapn, 
facetiously remarked: * It is not stated which of 
the two hundred gentlemen present is to wear the 
crown.” It was perhaps for the purpose of un- 
ravelling this secret and securing a “ scoop” that 
so many journalists Came to see me at the hotel ; 
but as they all spoke English badly and I spoke 
Japanese not at all, they were none the wiser after 
tendering me their professional cards. One dis- 
reputable-looking individual began by addressing 
me in Russian, whereupon I at once suspected that 
he was a police agent bent upon discovering by a 
language test whether I was not really an emissary 
of Lenin and Trotsky. Another caller inquired 
whether I had received a visit from a colleague 
whom. he named, and upon my taking some papers 
out of my pocket to look for the latter’s card, he 
made a grab at the papers, which I immediately 
thrust back again, and he retired baffled. 

But on the eve of my departure the police sent me 
a declared representative once more. He was 
announced as | was busily engaged in packing, so I 
secured my trunk, locked the door, and went to 
see him in the lounge. He offered an elaborate 
apology in the name of his chief for troubling me 
again, but would | kindly teil him how much money 
I had collected and what were the names of those 
who had given? Upon hearing the amount, he 
affected to be surprised at what he considered such 
a large sum, and entered it into a notebook ; but as 
for the list of the subscribers, I pleaded that I had 
already sent it to London. He even mentioned 
the names of certain people, and wished to know 
their respective donations, but I confessed ignorance 
of their existence and reproached him for not having 
supplied me with those names upon my arrival. 
There could be little doubt that his inquiries were 
prompted bv a solicitude for the inland revenne, 


lo be continued 


THE ENGLISH DIARISTS AND THE JEWS. 


Alter the re admission of the Jews to Engiand, 


they were for a long time an object of curiosity 
to their neighbours. Englishmen had heard and 
read much about this peculiar people, excluded by 
law from their country. They accordingly made 
eager use of the opportunity now granted them of 
becoming personally acquainted with Jews and 
their religious practices. This curiosity is reflected 
in the Diaries written in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the present article, | 
propose to cull from the Diarists the passages which 
are of Jewish interest. 

I exclude from my survey the Journals which 
deal only with the political life in England, and have 
reference to the mission of Menasseh ben Israel— 
such as the Diary of Thomas Burton and the 
“Memorials of the English Affairs,’ by Bulstrode 
Whitelocke. Those, together with * Brief Historical 
Relation of State Affairs,’ by Narcissus Luttrell— 
who mentions an unsuccessful attempt in March, 
1698, to insert in a Bill before the House of Commons 
a clause condemning Jews for ** prophanesse ”’ (/.¢., 
profanity) in denying the divinity of Jesus—have 
been adequately treated by Lucien Wolf in his works 
on the Resettlement, and by H. 8. Q. Henriques 
in his learned treatise on “*‘ The Jews and the English 
Law.” 

The first English writer of a Diary of general 
interest was John Evelyn (1620-1706). He makes 
only one allusion to the Jews in England. Under 
date December 14, 1655, he records: “‘Now were 


By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


the Jews admitted.’ Wolf (1) understands this 


-to mean that the question of the legality of re- 


a dmitting the Jews was settled by that date; but 
Henriques is probably correct in interpreting the 
st atement to mean that the Jewish delegates were 
ad mitted to the Whitehall Conference on that day (2). 


In his travels on the Continent. Evelyn came into 
contact with Jews on many occasions, and noted 
his impressions in his Diary at some length. In 
1641 he toured through Holland ; and under date 
August 19, he records: ‘ About seven in the morn- 
ing after [ came to Amsterdam. where, being pro- 
vided with a lodging, the first thing | went to see 
was a Synagogue of the Jews (being Saturday), 
whose ceremonies, ornaments, lamps, law and 
schools, afforded matter for my contemplation. 
The women were secluded from the men, being 
seated in galleries above, shut with lattices, having 
their heads muffled with linen, after a fantastical 
and somewhat extraordinary fashion; the men, 
wearing a large calico mantle, yellow coloured, over 
their hats, all the while waving their bodies, whilst 
at their devotions, From thence, | went to a place 
without the town, called Overkirk (3) where they 
have a field assigned to them to bury their dead, full 
of sepulchres with Hebraic inscriptions, some of 


(1) “ Menasseh ben Israel's Mission,” p. LVL. 

(2) “ Jews and the English Law,” pp. 94f. 

(3) Le., Ouderkerk, on the Amstel. It was acquired in 
April, 1614, and is still used. See Jewish Eneyce., Vol. L., 
p. 937. Anillustration of the “ stately and costly “ sepulchres 
may be seen ibid, p. 544. 


them stately and costly. Looking through oneé of 
these monuments, where the stones were disjointed, 
I perceived divers books and papers lie about a 
corpse ; for it seems, when any learned Rabbi dies, 
they bury some of his books with him. With the 
help of a stick, [ raked out several, written in 
Hebrew characters, but much impaired.” 

The mention of the burial of books with the body 
of a Rabbi is interesting and puzzling. It is not 
clear from the narrative whether Evelyn was given 
information of this custom or cenjectured it from 
what he had seen. The existence of such a practice 
is unknown to me, and [ have been unable to trace 


it. It may, however, be that the juxtaposition ofv , 


the Hebrew books and the dead body was accidental. 
There is the well-known custom of burying worn- 
out Hebrew books in lieu of destroying them, 
because they would probably contain the Divine 
Name ; andit seems likely that Evelyn chanced upon 
such a * Genizah,” especially as he mentions that 
the books were * much impaired,’ 

On the 28th of the same month, he was in Leyden, 
and makes the following entry (4): “ I was brought 
acquainted witha Burgundian Jew, who uad married 
an apostate Kentish woman. I asked him divers 
questions ; he told me, amongst other things, that 
the world should never end; that our souls trans- 


(4) Tais passage is quoted by the late Rev. 8. 
* Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society,” Vol. Uf 
p. 39, “ Lactures ani Adiressea,” p. 99; but he made t) 
curious error of Sup») sing that Evelyn was ia London, inst 
of Leyden. 
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Russian one-act comedics were performed, of 
which a brief explanation in English was previously 
given by the producer for the benefit of those who 
did not understand the language. They each 
presented a case of illicit love—reflecting the moral 
anarchy precipitated by the political 
upheaval—and they were afterwards followed by 
some singing and fancy dancing. In the middle of 
the entertainment there was a sudden howl of the 
wind, the house shook, and the electric light went 
out for a moment or two. “ It’s only a typhoon in 
the neighbourhood,” remarked my neighbour. 
“Don’t be alarmed.” The lights went up again, 
and the artiste concluded an eccentric dance amid 
fronzied applause. 

It was impossible to convene a meeting at short 
notice in such a small and unorganised community, 
so I decided first to go to Yokohama for a few days 
and, upon my return, to address a meeting which 
could meanwhile be arranged. But before leaving 
for Yokohama | spent a couple of days in visiting 
various Jews in their offices and trying to obtain 
donations for the Palestine Fund. The res ponse 
was at first feeble and fitful, as was perhaps in- 
evitable in the frigid zone in which Judaism was 
here situated. ‘ Palestine is a rather long way off 
from here,” said one merchant who had long been 
domiciled in Kobe. “ Yes,” IL replied, “and I 
have come all that long way to enable you to do 
your duty.” Each man upon whom I called was 
kind enough to give me the names and addresses 
of two or three others, while imploring me not to 
betray the source of my information, and thus the 
list slowly improved. Two men whom I visited 
brought home to me the tragic consequences of the 
isolation of the 
married to a Japanese wife, but he pretended to 
bear no relationship to his slant-eved Eurasian son, 
who remained mute and timid throughout the 


2ussian 


little Jewish colony. One was 


conversation, and whose identity was whispered 
to me by the friend who accompanied me. He 
even pretended that he was only on a visit to Kobe 
and that his home was in London; but, having 
received a little proof of his generosity, I was 
unwilling to impugn his veracity. 
was tht of a man who wes himself the offspring 
of an English Jew and a Japanese 
name wa: 
Were unmistakably Japanes 


The other case 


mother, His 
undisguisedly Jewish, but his features 
+ and his views were 
BUspiciors!) ant -Semitic. 


with a forcign 


* Tm no Jew.” he said, 
accent, ‘though my father was one. 


' Pma Japanese and a freethinker, and I don't agree 


with your mission. leligion is a curse, and if you 
were raising m mey to tivht it, I should be clad to 
help you.” Evidently his 
liberal thought. A few months later I met his father 
in Burmah; he looked a typical West End Jew, 
though he had left London over thirty Vvears ago. 


There were only a few cases of such Judweo-Japanese 


free thought was not 


marriages, the social ostracism that they involved 
serving as suflicient deterrent to their increase. 

Soon after my arrival I called at the office of thie 
local English daily, the Japan Chronicle, to explain 
my errand, and [ was unpleasantly surprised at the 
rather unfriendly welcome that was given to my 
exposition. The gentleman whom I saw, a young 
Scotsman, was evidently a close student of the 
Morning Post, whose pernicious doctrines he faith- 
fully re-echoed. The columns of his paper, I heard, 
had recently contained an anti-Semitic article 
from the pen of a German ex-oflicer, who was trying 
to spread the gospel of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. But if he was prejudiced against Zionism, 
he had not the excuse of such ignorance as | found 
to prevail in Japanese official circles. 

On the morning after my arrival the hotel-clerk 
told me that the chief of the foreign section of the 
police would call upon me in the afternoon. I 
asked him how the police knew of me, to which he 
candidly replied that he always reported the arrival 
of foreigners, especially—with ay grin—if they 
appeared to be persons of importance. The fune- 
tionary who called was a dapper little gentleman in 
black frock coat, who bowed deferentially and made 
himself at home in my room. He opened the con- 
versation by saying that he was a student of social 
conditions in foreign countries, and was, therefore, 
anxious to learn from me of the latest developments 
in England; but when [ pointed out that he could 
gtways get the information he sought from the 

‘ess or from the Japanese Consulate in London, 
admitted that he was curious about my visit. 
 spokg English slowly but correctly, and I thought 


that I should have no difficulty in explaining to 
him the nature and purpose of my mission; but 
his knowledge of things Jewish was abysmal, and 
it was not until after an hour's penetrating cross- 
examination that he at last expressed himself 
contented. I had to give him quite a lecture upon 
the Jewish diaspora, Jewish nationalism, Jewish 
sufferings and aspirations, Great Britain, Palestine 
and the Balfour Declaration, and after I had in- 
wardly congratulated myself upon enlightening 
him, he innocently asked: ‘‘ And where is this 
Palestine, in England?” I was speechless with 
amazement. 

“Oh, I see,” he corrected himself, “it is in 
Poland.” 
I took an atlas and showed him the e 
of the Holy Land. He gazed at it 
Columbus. Having convineed himself 
was not Bolshevism—for that was hi 
fear—he made me deseribe the whole 
erary from the day I left London, as w 
details of my stay in Japan. He even 
what train I should leave for Yokoha: 
hotel and how long I would stay there, 
towns I would visit, when I would ; 
whither I would then go. He wrote 
hour of the train by which I was to leav: 
evening, but he thoughtlessly left the n 
him—and I thoughtfully tore it into tin) 


After an all-night journey in comforta 
rather smelly sleeping-car, I teached 
early the following morning. Ze be 
ranged in a double tier along both sides . 
compartment, & gangway running thr 
middle. Both men and women slept in 
compartment, but the berths were curtai 
completely that it was impossible to detex 
of one’s neighbour either above, below or 
A neatly-uniformed train “ boy ” provided 
a coat-hanver at night, and brushed one’s | 
clothes inthe morning. As we approaches 
there was snow on the ground, and I we 
reminded that my visions of cherry-blos 
chrysanthemums would not. be realised 
prolonged my stay for a few months, 

The Jewish community of Yokohama w 
what larger than that of Kobe, comprisi: 
three hundred persons altogether, Tess t 
constituted the resident clement, commer 
of varied degree, hailing from England and . 
from the Levant and Bagdad, conducting 
with all parts of the world. ‘This elemer 
back nearly fifty years, the oldest mem 
English Jew, upon whom I ealled the fi 
having a Japanese wife, with a som whose pn 
origin was embarrassingly evident. The 
1ror.ion of the community consisted of | 
from Russia, whose number in the os ee 
had been much greater. The refugees had all come 
across from Viadivostok, between which and Tsuruga 
there were weekly sailings, and the poorer among 
them had been looked after by an agent of the Joint 
Distribution Committee of America, which had 
opened a Jewish Immigrants’ Hostel in a large house 
in Main Street. The Hostel comprised not only 
dining-room, dormitories, and reading-room, but 
also a small synagogue equipped with an Ark of the 
Law. .By the end of 1920 some hundreds of 
refugees had already been shipped to America, and 
as it was thought that the Jews in Siberia had now 
become accustomed to the prevalent state of alarm 
and unrest, the help of the American Cominittee was 
gradually reduced, its agent was recalled home, 
and a small committee of the richer exiles assumed 
the care of their poorer brethren. Those who had 
salvaged anything of their property had opened up 
trade with Siberia and China ; the others lived on the 
charity of their fellows, and were provided in turn 
with passages to San Francisco. I often met some 
of them in the Main Street, where a little kasher 
restaurant had been opened ; and I saw them, too, 
in the lounge of the Grand Hotel, where, as the little 
Japanese maids shuffled about daintily with 
lacquer tea-trays, they sat gazing through the vast 
expanse of window at the ships of all nations that 
came into the harbour, and listening to the orchestra 
that included some of their own co-religionists. 

It was Friday when I arrived, and as I wished to 
address @ meeting on Sunday afternoon, and no 
preparations had yet been made, there was no time 
to lose. The meeting could aot take place without 


the express permission of the local authorities, 5, 
1 at once wrote a letter to the Chief of Police, inform. 
ing him of the purpose of the proposed gathering, 
which was to take place in the Immigrants’ Hoste] - 
and thereupon I called upon the British Consul, wh» 
readily agreed to send a note to the police in support 
of my application. Anticipating that permission 
could not possibly be refused, I went to the offices 
of the two local English papers, the Japan Gazeti. 
and the Japan Advertiser, and handed the editors 
an announcement of the forthcoming meeting, to 
which they gave prominence in their next issue. 
Early next morning, before I had completed my 


nity persons assembled ed in the ‘Hostel synagogue, 
which was festively decorated with Zionist banners, 
including two policemen, two Japanese journalists, 
and a number of Russian refugees, while the rest 
consisted of English-speaking Jews and a few 
Christians. I asked the oldest Anglo-Jewish resi- 
dent, who was present, to take the chair, but he 
frankly told me that he came only as “ the figure- 
head of the community "—a modest self-appraise- 
ment—out of compliment to myself, but did not 
intend identifying himself with my mission. 
Another gentleman, therefore, introduced me, 
and I had scarcely begun my address when one of 
the journalists took a flashlight photograph of me— 
perhaps at the suggestion of the police. I spoke 
rather briefly, first in English and then in Yiddish ; 
but as soon as I began my appeal and looked 
significantly in the direction of the oldest Anglo- 
Jewish resident, the latter rose to his full height, 
with the eyes of the whole assembly upon him, 
and stalked haughtily out of the building into the 
street. It was the most astonishing exhibition of 
thick-skinned impudence that I experienced in the 
whole of my tour. 

But despite this discouraging prelude, the 
gathering yielded a couple of hundred pounds, 
which I subsequently succeeded, by. dint of private 
calls, in increasing by half as much again. Several 
of those present were inmates of the hostel, who 
were unable to give anything but themselves for 
the rebuildirty of Palestine, and they eagerly 
declared their willingness to go in any capacity. 
One man, who had been director of a big bank in 
Russia, and who had lost his position through 
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Soviet economics, was prepared to go out as a 
clerk. My visits to those who were absent from 
the meeting were paid in the company of 
Mr. Goldberg, who ferreted out many strange 
addresses, and who, as we sped along side by side 
in rickshaws, advised me how to tackle each person 
in turn. I called upon the oldest Anglo-Jewish 
resident alone, so as to give him a last opportunity 
of making amends, but the visit was fruitless. He 
declared that he must reserve his bounty for local 
needs, as poor Jews were always passing through the 
port, and he sought to convince me of the demands 
upon his purse by produeing a copy of the by-laws 


4 


that it had belonged to his wife's grandfather. 

“ And who was he?” [ asked. 

“ Michael Solomon Alexander, the first Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem,” was the reply. “ Have you 
heard of him? He had a rather romantic history. 
He was born of pious Jewish parents in Posen at 
the end of the eighteenth century, went to England 
as & young man, became a minister of the Hebrew 


congregation at Plymouth, and a few vears later 
both he and his wife were converted to Christianity. 
He was afterwards ordained Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, and 
he had the supervision of the English clergy and 
thie whole of the Near East. The 
his life he spent in Jerusalem, and 
when on his way home to England. 
r interest in Zionism.” 
avited me to lunch one day at their 
verlooking the sea, in a suburb 
»r acted as missionary to the local 
Although not of Jewish descent 
Forester also boasted of a kind 
‘y, for he was the nephew of the 
sters, Lady Bradford and Lady 
whom Disraeli addressed love- 
wife’s death, as chronicled in 
oneypenny and Buckle’s great 
displayed a very keen interest 
% Palestine and in the general 
wish people. Mrs. Forester, who 
n Magen “arid, also an heirloom, 
racial origin and was anxious to 
out the relations of the Jews to 
to be able to refute the stories of 
n Russia which circulated in the 
Vest. Her zeal was a form of 
ism. She told me that she had 
it from an English girl who had 
md who told blood-curdlinyg tales 
and omnipresent’ Jewish commis- 
smell a Jew or anybody with 
nile, and it would turn me sick,” 


Jewish blood,” rejoined Mrs, 
proud of it.” 

t incredulous, made a humble 
dy whose help and hospitality 


» leave, Mr. Forester, unsolicited, 


After the re-admission of the Jews to Engtand, 
they were for a long time an object of curiosity 
to their neighbours. Englishmen had heard and 
read much about this peculiar people, excluded by 


law from their country. They accordingly made 
eager use of the opportunity now granted them of 
becoming personally acquainted with Jews and 
their religious practices. This curiosity is reflected 
‘in the Diaries written in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the present article, I 
propose to cull from the Diarists the passages which 
are of Jewish interest. 

I exclude from my survey the Journals which 
deal only with the political life in England, and have 
reference to the mission of Menasseh ben Israel— 
such as the Diary of Thomas Burton and the 
* Memorials of the English Affairs,’ by Bulstrode 
Whitelocke. These, together with “‘ Brief Historical 
Relation of State Affairs,’ by Narcissus Luttrell— 
who mentions an unsuccessful attempt in March, 
1698, to insert in a Bill before the House of Commons 
a clause condemning Jews for ** prophanesse ”’ (7.¢., 
profanity) in denying the divinity of Jesus—have 
been adequately treated by Lucien Wolf in his works 
on the Resettlement, and by H. 8. Q. Henriques 
in his learned treatise on “* The Jews and the English 
Law.” 

The first English writer of a Diary of general 
interest was John Evelyn (1620-1706). He makes 
only one allusion to the Jews in England. Under 
date December 14, 1655, he records: ‘‘ Now were 


for £10 for the Palestine Fund, 

md who was present also gave a 
sympathy. 

of considerable curiosity on the 


~ 


part of the native press, especially after the circula- 
tion by the Kokusai news agency of the following 
sensational paragraph :— 

“ A meeting of the Jewish residents in Japan 
was held yesterday at the office of the Jewish 
Association in Yokohama, in order to consider 
the proposed establishment of the Kingdom of 
Palestine (reports a Yokohama dispatch to the 
Tokyo Asahi). The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Israel Cohen, and was attended by 
some two hundred Jewish residents. After an 
hour’s conference in camera an agreement was 
reached, it is reported, to establish a kingdom 
for the Jews.” 

A Kobe paper, which reproduced this paragrapa, 
facetiously remarked: ‘It is not stated which of 
the two hundred gentlemen present is to wear the 
crown.” It was perhaps for the purpose of un- 
ravelling this secret and securing a “scoop” that 
so many journalists came to see me at the hotel ; 
but as they all spoke English badly and I spoke 
Japanese not at all, they were none the wiser after 
tendering me their professional cards. One dis- 
reputable-looking individual began by addressing 
me in Russian, whereupon I at once suspected that 
he was a police agent bent upon discovering by a 
language test whether I was not really an emissary 
of Lenin and Trotsky. Another caller inquired 
whether I had received a visit from a colleague 
whom he named, and upon my taking some papers 
out of my pocket to look for the latter's card, he 
made a grab at the papers, which I immediately 
thrust back again, and he retired baffled. 

But on the eve of my departure the police sent me 
a declared representative once more. He was 
announced as | was busily engaged in packing, so I 
secured my trunk, locked the door, and went to 
see him in the lounge. He offered an elaborate 
apology in the name of his chief for troubling me 
again, but would I kindly teil him how much money 
I had collected and what were the names of those 
who had given? Upon hearing the amount, he 
affected to be surprised at what he considered such 
a large sum, and entered it into a notebook ; but as 
for the list of the subscribers, I pleaded that I had 
already sent.it to London. He even mentioned 
the names of certain people, and wished to know 
their respective donations, but I confessed ignorance 
of their existence and reproached him for not having 
supplied me with those names upon’ my arrival. 
There could be little doubt that his inquiries were 
prompted by a solicitude for the inland revenue, 


l'o be continued 


\RISTS AND THE JEWS. 


mvev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A. 


the Jews admitted.” Wolf (1) understands this 
to mean that the question of the legality of re- 
a dmitting the Jews was settled by that date; but 
Henriques is probably correct in interpreting the 
st atement to mean that the Jewish delegates were 
ad mitted tothe Whitehall Conference on that day (2). 


In his travels on the Continent. Evelyn came into 
contact with Jews on many occasions, and noted 
his impressions in his Diary at some length. In 
1641 he toured through Holland; and under date 
August 19, he records: ** About seven in the morn- 
ing after I came to Amsterdam. where, being pro- 
vided with a lodging, the tirst thing | went to see 
was a Synagogue of the Jews (being Saturday), 
whose ceremonies, ornaments, lamps, law and 
schools, afforded matter for my contemplation, 
The women were secluded from the men, being 
seated in galleries above, shut with lattices, having 
their heads muffled with linen, after a fantastical 
and somewhat extraordinary fashion; the men, 
wearing a large calico mantle, yellow coloured, over 
their hats, all the while waving their bodies, whilst 
at their devotions. From thence, | went to a place 
without the town, called Overkirk (3) where they 
have a field assigned to them to bury their dead, full 
of sepulchres with Hebraic inscriptions, some of 


(1) Menasseh ben Israel's Mission,” p. LVL. 

(2) “ Jews and the English Law,” pp. 94f. 

(3) Le., Oudlerkerk, on the Amstel. It was acquired in 
April, 1614, and is stil! used. See Jewish Encyc., Vol. L., 
p. 537. Anillustration of the “ stately and costly “ sepulchres 
may be seen ibid, p. 544. 


them stately and costly. Looking through one of 
these monuments, where the stones were disjointed, 
t perceived divers books and papers lie about a 
orpse ; for it seems, wken any tcarned Rabbi dies, 
they bury some of his books with him. With the 
help of a stick, L raked out several, written in 
Hebrew characters, but much impaired.” 

The mention of the burial of books with the body 
of a Rabbi is interesting and puzzling. It is not 
clear from the narrative whether Evelyn was given 
information of this custom or cenjectured it from 
what he had seen. The existence of such a practice 
is unknown to me, and | have been unable to trace 


it. It may, however, be that the juxtaposition ofv 


the Hebrew books and the dead body was accidental. 
There is the well-known custom of burying worn- 
out Hebrew books in lieu of destroying them, 
because they would probably contain the Divine 
Name ; and it seems likely that Evelyn chanced upon 
such a “* Genizah,’ especially as he mentions that 
the books were * much impaired.’ 

On the 28th of the same month, he was in Leyden, 
and makes the following entry (4): * I was brought 
acquainted witha Burgundian Jew, who had married 
an apostate Kentish woman. I asked him divers 
questions ; he told me, amongst other things, that 
the world should never end; that our souls trans- 


(4) Tals passage is 


of Leyden. 


noted by the late Rev. S. Singer in.» 


“ Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society,” Vol. 
p. 39, “ Lectures ani Ad iresses,” p. 99; but he made 
curtoas error of sing that Evelyn was in Lonion, inst 
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Russian one-act comedics were performed, of 
which a brief explanation in English was previously 
given by the producer for the benefit of those who 
did not understand the language. They each 
presented a case of illicit love—reflecting the moral 
anarchy precipitated by the Russian political 
upheaval—and they were afterwards followed by 
some singing and fancy dancing. In the middle of 
the entertainment there was a sudden howl of the 
wind, the house shook, and the electric light went 
out for a moment or two. “ It’s only a typhoon in 
the neighbourhood,” remarked my _ neighbour, 
“Don't be alarmed.”’ The lights went up again, 
and the artiste concluded an eccentric dance amid 
frenzied applause. 

It was impossible to convene a meeting at short 
notice in such a small and unorganised community, 
so I decided first to go to Yokohama for a few days 
and, upon my return, to address a meeting which 
could meanwhile be arranged. But before leaving 
for Yokohama | spent a couple of days in visiting 
various Jews in their offices and trying to obtain 
donations for the Palestine Fund. The response 
was at first feeble and fitful, as was perhaps in- 
evitable in the frigid zone in which Judaism was 
here situated. ‘ Palestine is a rather long way off 
from here,” said one merchant who had long been 
domiciled in Kobe. “ Yes,” I replied, “and I 
have come all that long way to enable you to do 
your duty.” Each man upon whom I called was 
kind enough to give me the names and addresses 
of two or three others, while imploring me not to 
betray the source of my information, and thus the 
list slowly improved. Two men whom I visited 
brought home to me the tragic consequences of the 
isolation of the One was 
married to a Japanese wife, but he pretended to 
bear no relationship to his slant-eved Eurasian son, 
who timid throughout the 
conversation, and whose identity was whispered 
He 
even yp tended that he was only on a visit to Kobe 
and that his home was 
received a little 


little Jewish colony. 


remained mute and 


to me by the friend. who accomipanied me, 
but, having 


proof of his generosity, I was 
unwilling to impugn his veracity. 


in London ; 
The other case 
was thet of a man who wes himself the offspring 
of an mother. His 
name wa: undisguisedly Jewish, but his features 


koglish Jew and a Japanese 
Were unmistakably Japanese, and his views were 
suspicious!) anti-Semitic. “ Im no Jew,” he said, 
with a forcign accent, * though my father was one. 
Pm a Japanese and a freethinker, and I don’t agree 
with your mission. 
were raising ™ mey to fivht it, I should be glad to 
help you.” Evidently his free-thought was not 
liberalthought. A few rionths later I met his father 
in Burmah; he looked a typical West End Jew, 
though he had left London over thirty vears ago. 
There were only a few cases of such Judeo-Japanese 


Religion is a curse. and if you 


marriages, the social ostracism that they involved 
serving as sufhcient deterrent to their increase. 

Soon after my arrival I called at the office of the 
local English daily, the Japan Chronicle, to explain 
my errand, and | was unpleasantly surprised at the 
rather unfriend!y welcome that was given to my 
The gentleman whom I saw, a young 
Scotsman, was evidently a close student of the 
Morning Post, whose pernicious doctrines he faith- 
fully re-echoed. The columns of his paper, [ heard, 
had recently contained an anti-Nemitie article 
from the pen of a German ex-officer, who was trying 
to spread the gospel of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. But if he was prejudiced against Zionism, 
he had not the excuse of such ignorance as | found 
to prevail in Japanese official circles. 

On the morning after my arrival the hotel-clerk 
told me that the chief of the foreign section of the 
police would call upon me in the afternoon. I 
asked him how the police knew of me, to which he 
candidly replied that he always reported the arrival 
of foreigners, especially—with ay grin—if they 
appeared to be persons of importance. The func- 
tionary who called was a dapper little gentleman in 
black frock coat, who bowed deferentially and made 
himself at home in my room. He opened the con- 
versation by saying that he was a student of social 
conditions in foreign countries, and was, therefore, 
@nxious to learn from me of the latest developments 
fn England; but when [ pointed out that he could 
aways get the information he sought from the 
fess or from the Japanese Consulate in London, 

admitted that he was curious about my visit. 
spoke English slowly but correctly, and I thought 


that I should have no difficulty in explaining to 
him the nature and purpose of my mission; but 
his knowledge of things Jewish was abysmal, and 
it was not until after an hour's penetrating cross- 
examination that he at last expressed himself 
contented. I had to give him quite a lecture upon 
the Jewish diaspora, Jewish nationalism, Jewish 
sufferings and espirations, Great Britain, Palestine 
and the Balfour Declaration, and after I had in- 
wardly congratulated myself upon enlightening 
him, he innocently asked: ‘‘ And where is this 
Palestine, in England?” I was speechless with 
amazement. 

“Oh, I see,” 
Poland.” 

I took an atlas and showed him the exact position 
of the Holy Land. He gazed at it like a little 
Columbus. Having convinced himself that Zionism 
was not Bolshevism—for that was his underlying 
fear—he made me describe the whole of my itin- 
erary from the day I left London, as we!l as all the 
details of my stay in Japan. He even inquired by 
what train I should leave for Yokohama, in what 
hotel and how long [ would stay there, what other 


he corrected himself, “it is in 


towns I would visit, when I would return, and 


whither I would then go. He. wrote down the 
hour of the train by which I was to leave Kobe that 
evening, but he thoughtlessly left the note behind 
him—and I thoughtfully tore it into tiny tatters. 


II. 


After an ali-night journey in a comfortable though 
rather smelly sleeping-car, [ reached Yokohama 
early the following: morning. The berths were 
ranged in a double tier along both sides of a long 
compartment, a gangway running through the 
middle. Both men and women slept in the same 
compartment, but the berths were curtained off so 
completely that it was impossible to detect the sex 
of one’s neighbour either above. below 
A neatly-uniformed train 
a coat-hanger at night, 


or opposite. 
boy provided one with 
and brushed one’s boots and 

As we approached the ¢ itv 
there was snow on the ground, and I was rudely 
reminded that my 


clothes in the morning. 


visions of cherryv-blessom and 
chrysanthemums would not be realised unless [ 
prolonged my stay for a few months. 

The Jewish community of Yokohama was some- 
what larger than that of Kobe, comprising about 
three hundred persons altogether. Less than half 
constituted the resident element, commercial folk 
of varied degree, hailing from England and Ame: ca, 
from the Levant and Bagdad, conducting business 
with all parts: of the world. This element dated 
back nearly fifty years, the oldest member, an 
English Jew, upon whom I called the first day, 
having a Japanese wife, with a son whose maternal 
origin was embarrassingly evident. The larger 
ror.ion of the community consisted of refugees 
from Russia, whose number in the previous year 
had been much greater. The refugees had all come 
across from Vladivostok, between which and Tsuruga 
there were weekly sailings, and the poorer among 
them had been looked after by an agent of the Joint 
Distribution Committee of America, which had 
opened a Jewish Immigrants’ Hostel in a large house 
in Main Street. The Hostel comprised not only 
dining-room, dormitories, and reading-room, but 
also a small synagogue equipped with an Ark of the 
Law. By the end of 1920 some hundreds of 
refugees had already been shipped to America, and 
as it was thought that the Jews in Siberia had now 
become accustomed to the prevalent state of alarm 
and unrest, the help of the American Committee was 
gradually reduced, its agent was recalled home, 
and a small committee of the ricker exiles assumed 
the care of their poorer brethren. ‘Those who had 
salvaged anything of their property had opened up 
trade with Siberia and China ; the others lived on the 
charity of their fellows, and were provided in turn 
with passages to San Francisco. I often met some 
of them in the Main Street, where a little kasher 
restaurant had been opened; and I saw them, too, 
in the lounge of the Grand Hotel, where, as the little 
Japanese maids shuffled about daintily with 
lacquer tea-trays, they sat gazing through the vast 
expanse of window at the ships of all nations that 
came into ths harbour, and listening to the orchestra 
that included some of their own co-religionists. 

It was Friday when I arrived, and as I wished to 
address a meeting on Sunday afternoon, and no 
preparations had yet been made, there was no time 
to lose. ‘The meeting could not take place without 


the express permission of the local authorities, s, 
I at once wrote a letter to the Chief of Police, inform. 
ing him of the purpose of the proposed gathering, 
which was to take place in the Immigrants’ Hoste! . 
and thereupon I called upon the British Consul, wh» 
readily agreed to send a note to the police in support 
of my application. Anticipating that permission 
could not possibly be refused, I went to the office, 
of the two local English papers, the Japan Gazet). 
and the Japan Advertiser, and handed the editors 
an announcement of the forthcoming meeting, to 
which they gave prominence in their next issue. 
Early next morning, before I had completed my 
toilet, there was a rap at my door, followed by the 
entrance of a plain-clothes policeman with a polite 
invitation to call upon his Chief at eleven o'clock. 
I went to the police-station in the company of Mr. 
Solomon Goldberg (a brother of the well-known 
Zionists, Messrs. Isaac and Boris Goldberg), who 
told me that a policeman had been at the hostel at 
eight o'clock that morning and cross-examined the 
superintendent as to the purport of the meeting 
announced. We were cordially received by the 
Chief of the Police, a thick-set individual in gold. 
braided uniform, wearing spectacles that softencd 
his bureaucratic sternness. He was just as much at 
sea about the meaning of Zionism as his collearue 
in Kobe, but with the aid of an interpreter and 4 
secretary who deferentially acted as intermediarics | 
succeeded in making him grasp the nature of my 
mission in half the time. During our interview. 
which took place in a chilly room, two. portable 
braziers were brought in so that we could warm ou: 
hands, and the fear seized me that I was to be sub. 
jected to a prolonged catechism. In a room above 


‘there was a great deal of banging. beating, firing 


and shouting, which made me think that political 
prisoners were being tortured there. The police 
chief seemed to be interested just as much in my 
personal movements as in the Zionist movement, 
and the seeretary made careful note of all my rephes. 
At length, after I had satisfied him that Zionism 
had nething to do either with Socialism or Bolsh 

Socialism being feared as much as Bolsly 

ed by the Government! 


Vien 
vism, and violently suppres 
—and also that I had no intention of floating a loan 
in Japan, he declared that he would perm: 

meeting, but would send two representatiy:> to 
hear me. IT replied that he could pay me no greater 
honour tinless he would attend himself, an invita- 
tion that he declined: _ Outside. the 
building Mr. Goldberg explained that the nome 
the Upper floor wis due Lo the training of the 


smilingly 


in revolver-practice, ju-jitsa, and other arts of 
self-defence. | 

Fate dealt rather unkindly with the meeting, 
from which I had expected so much. It rained 
heavily that afternoon, so that none but hardy 
spirits would venture forth. ‘There were about 
fiftv persons assembled in the Hostel synagogue, 
which was festively decorated with Zionist banners, 
including two policemen, two Japanese journalists, 
and a number of Russian refugees, while the rest 
consisted of English-speaking Jews and a few 
Christians. I asked the oldest Anglo-Jewish resi- 
dent, who was present, to take the chair, but ho 
frankly told me that he came only as “ the figure- 
head of the community "—a modest self-appraise- 
ment—out of compliment to myself, but did not 
intend identifying himself with my mission. 
Another gentleman, therefore, introduced me, 
and I had seareely begun my address when one of 
the journalists took a flashlight photograph of me— 
perhaps at the suggestion of the police. I spoke 
rather briefly, first in English and then in Yiddish ; 
but as soon as I began my appeal and looked 
significantly in the direction of the oldest Anglo- 
Jewish resident, the latter rose to his full height, 
with the eyes of the whole assembly upon him, 
and stalked haughtily out of the building into the 
street. It was the most astonishing exhibition of 
thick-skinned impudence that I experienced in the 
whole of my tour, | 

But despite this discouraging prelude, the 
gathering yielded a couple of hundred pounds, 
which I subsequently succeeded, by dint of private 
calls, in increasing by half as much again. Several 
of those present were inmates of the hostel, who 
were unable to give anything but themselves for 
the rebuildirg of Palestine, and they eagerly 
declared their willingness to go in any capacity. 
One man, who had been director of a big bank in 
Russia, and who had lost his position through 


| 
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Soviet economics, was prepared to go out as a 
_glerk. My visits to those who were absent from 
the meeting were paid in the company of 
Mr. Goldberg, who ferreted out many strange 
addresses, and who, as we sped along side by side 
in rickshaws, advised me how to tackle each person 
in turn. I called upon the oldest Anglo-Jewish 
resident alone, so as to give him a last opportunity 
of making amends, but the visit was fruitless. He 
declared that he must reserve his bounty for local 
needs, as poor Jews were always passing through the 
port, and he sought to convince me of the demands 
upon his purse by producing a copy of the by-laws 
of the Yokohama Jewish Benevolent Association, 
founded some twenty years before. Another 
Iinglish Jew, whose father had been an orthodox 

mmunal worker in London, and who had 
anglicised his name beyond recognition, told me 
candidly that he was a free-thinker and utterly 
indifferent to the fate both of Israel and of the 

Land of Israel ; but out of respect for the memory 
of his pious father he contributed something. 


The most annoying experience that 1 had was 
with a young Russian Jew, who conducted a 
.« suecessful money exchange. It was closing-time 
as I entered his gffice, and he showed me little 
boxes crammed wiffl banknotes of various colours, 
countries, and currencies, hugging those of England 
with tight embrace, and shaking his head mourn- 
fully over the worthless batches of Russian roubles. 
One by one he placed the boxes into a huge sate in 
a strongly secured room, turned and tried lock 
after lock with care, and led me then to his private 
room for our interview. I had scarce touched 
upon the purport of my visit when he left me and 
briskly returned to. the strong-room. One by one 
I heard the locks being turned again; the sharp 
click of the closing of the safe re-echoed through the 
empty office: and the vision of a substantial 
banknote fioated before me. He came back 
jauntily, seated himself opposite me with an air 
of smug self-satisfaction, and saying, **I cannot 
resist your appeal,” tendered me a five-ven note 
(then worth fifteen shillings). The pettiness of the 
amount was 4 flagrant insult. I flung the note 
back and left him. 

Much more agreeable was the experience that I 
had in relation to a Christian missionary, the 
Rev. O. St. M. Forester, and his wife, who attended 
my meeting. Mr. 
stone signet-ring that he was wearing, with the 
Hebrew inscription, Shaalu shelom Verushalayim 
(Seek ve the peace of Jerusalem’). and told me 


‘orester showed me a green- 


— 


that it had belonged to his wife's grandfather. 

“ And who was he?” [ asked. 

““ Michael Solomon Alexander, the first Anglican 
Bishop in Jerusalem,” was the reply. “‘ Have you 
heard of him? He had a rather romantic history. 
He was born of pious Jewish parents in Posen at 
the end of the eighteenth century, went to England 
as & young man, became a minister of the Hebrew 
congregation at Piymouth, and a few vears later 
both be and his wife were converted to Christianity. 
He was afterwards ordained Bishop of the United 
Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem, and 
he had the supervision of the English clergy and 
congregations in the whole of the Near East. The 
last four years of his life he spent in Jerusalem, and 
he died in Egypt, when on his way home to England. 
That explains our interest in Zionism.” 

The Foresters invited me to lunch one day at their 
pleasant home overlooking the sea, in a suburb 
where Mr. Forester acted as missionary to the local 
Chinese colony. Although not of Jewish descent 
like his wife, Mr. Forester also boasted of a kind 
of link with Jewry, for he was the nephew of the 
two charming sisters, Lady Bradford and Lady 
Chesterfield, to whom Disraeli addressed love- 
letters after his wife’s death, as chronicled in 
the pages of Moneypenny and Buckle’s creat 
hiography. They displayed a very keen interest 
in the progress of Palestine and in the general 
welfare of the Jewish people. Mrs. Forester, who 
wore 4 little golden Magen / avid, also an heirloom, 


was proud of her racial origin and was anxious to’ 


be enlightened about the relations of the Jews to 
Boishevism, so as to be able to refute the stories of 
Hebrew tyranny in Russia which circulated in the 
East as in the West. Her zeal was a form of 
psychological atavism. She told me that she had 
recently had a visit from an English yvirl who had 
fled from Russia, and who told blood-curdliny tales 
of the omnipotent and omnipresent Jewish commis- 
“I could smell a Jew or anybody with 
Jewish blood at a mile, and it would turn me sick,” 
the girl had said. 

“ But I am of Jewish blood,” rejoined Mrs. 
Forester, ‘* and am proud of it.” 

The girl, at first incredulous, made a humble 
apology to the lady whose help and hospitality 
she had received. 


SATIEeS. 


As | was about to leave, Mr. Forester, unsolicited, 
vave me ‘@ cheque for £10 for the Palestine Fund, 
and a Christian friend who was present also gave a 
token of practical sympathy. 

I was the object of considerable curiosity on the 


part of the native press, especially after the circula- 
tion by the Kokusai news agency of the following 
sensational paragraph :— 
— 
“ A meeting of the Jewish residents in Japan 

was held yesterday at the office of the Jewish 
Association in Yokohama, in order to consider 
the proposed establishment of the Kingdom of 
Palestine (reports a Yokohama dispatch to the 
Tokyo Asahi). The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Israel Cohen, and was attended by 
some two hundred Jewish residents. After an 
hour’s conference in camera an agreement was 
reached, it is reported, to establish a kingdom 
for the Jews.” 

A Kobe paper, which reproduced this paragrapa, 
facetiously remarked: ‘It is not stated which of 
the two hundred gentlemen present is to wear the 
It was perhaps for the purpose of un- 
ravelling this secret and securing a * scoop” that 
so many journalists came to see me at the hotel ; 
but as they all spoke English badly and I spoke 
Japanese not at all, they were none the wiser after 
tendering me their professional cards. One dis- 
reputable-looking individual began by addressing 
me in Russian, whereupon I at once suspected that 
he was a police agent bent upon discovering by a 
language test whether [ was not really an emissary 
of Lenin and Trotsky. Another caller inquired 
whether I had received a visit from a colleague 
whom he named, and upon my taking some papers 
out of my pocket to look for the latter's card, he 
made a grab at the papers, which I immediately 
thrust back again, and he retired baffled. 

But on the eve of my departure the police sent me 
a declared representative once more. He 
announced as | was busily engaged in packing, so I 
secured my trunk, locked the door, and went to 
see him in the lounge. He offered an elaborate 
apology in the name of his chief for troubling me 
again, but would | kindly teil him how much money 
I had collected and what were the aames of those 
who had given? Upon hearing the amount, he 
affected to be surprised at what he considered such 
a large sum, and entered it into a notebook ; but as 
for the list of the. subscribers, I pleaded that I had 
already sent it to London. He even mentioned 
the names of certain people, and wished to know 
their respective donations, but I confessed ignorance 
of their existence and reproached him for not having 
supplied me with those names upon my arrival. 
There could be little doubt that his inquiries were 
prompted bv a solicitude for the inland revenue, 
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THE ENGLISH DIARISTS AND THE JEWS. 


After the re-admission of the Jews to Engiand, 
they were for a long time an object of curiosity 
to their neighbours. Englishmen had heard and 
read much about this peculiar people, excluded by 
law from their country. They accordingly made 
eager use of the opportunity now granted them of 
becoming personally acquainted with Jews and 
their religious practices. This curiosity is reflected 
in the Diaries written in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the present article, [ 
propose to cull from the Diarists the passages which 
are of Jewish interest. 

I exclude from my survey the Journals which 
deal only with the political life in England, and have 
reference to the mission of Menasseh ben Israel— 
such as the Diary of Thomas Burton and the 
‘“* Memorials of the English Affairs,’ by Bulstrode 
Whitelocke. These, together with Brief Historical 
Relation of State Affairs,’ by Narcissus Luttrell— 
who mentions an unsuccessful attempt in March, 
1698, to insert in a Bill before the House of Commons 
a clause condemning Jews for prophanesse (7.¢., 
profanity) in denying the divinity of Jesus—have 
been adequately treated by Lucien Wolf in his works 
on the Resettlement, and by H. 8. Q. Henriques 
in his learned treatise on “ The Jews and the English 
Law.” 

The first English writer of a Diary of general 
interest was John Evelyn (1620-1706). He makes 
only one allusion to the Jews in England. Under 
date December 14, 1655, he records: “Now were 
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the Jews admitted.’ Wolf (1) understands this 
to mean that the question of the legality of re- 
a dmitting the Jews was settled by that date ; but 
H enriques is probably correct in interpreting the 
st atement to mean that the Jewish delegates were 
ad mitted tothe Whitehall Conference on that day (2). 


In his travels on the Continent. Evelyn came into 
contact with Jews on many occasions, and noted 
his impressions in his Diary at some length. In 
1641 he toured through Holland ; and under date 
Au gust 19, he records: ** About seven in the morn- 
ing after | came to Amsterdam. where, being pro- 
vided with a lodging, the first thing | went to see 
was a Synagogue of the Jews (being Saturday), 
whose ceremonies, ornaments, lamps, law and 
schools, afforded matter for my contemplation. 
The women were secluded from the men, being 
seated in galleries above, shut with lattices, having 
their heads muffled with linen, after a fantastical 
and somewhat extraordinary fashion; the men, 
wearing a large calico mantle, yellow coloured, over 
their hats, all the while waving their bodies, whilst 
at their devotions, From thence, | went to a place 
without the town, called Overkirk (3) where they 
have a field assigned to them to bury their dead, full 
of sepulchres with Hebraic inscriptions, some of 


(1) “ Menasseh ben Israel's Mission,’ p. LVL. 

(2) “ Jews and the English Law,” pp. vat. 

(3) Le.. Oudlerkerk, on the Amstel. It was acquired in 
Avril, 1614, and is stil! used. See Jewish Eneye., Vol. L, 
p. 537. Anillustration of the “ stately and costly “ sepulchres 
may be seen ibid, p. 544. 


them Stately and costly. Looking through one of 
these monuments, where the stones were disjointed, 
I perceived divers books and papers lie about a 
corpse ; for it seems, when any learned Rabbi dies, 
they bury some of his books with him. With the 
help of a stick, [ raked out several, written in 
Hebrew characters, but much impaired.” 

The mention of the burial of books with the body 
of a Rabbi is interesting and puzzling. It is not 
clear from the narrative whether Evelyn was given 
information of this custom or cenjectured it from 
what he had seen. The existence of such a practice 
is unknown to me, and | have been unable to trace 


it. It may, however, be that the juxtaposition ofv 


the Hebrew books and the dead body was accidental. 
There is the well-known custom of burying worn- 
out Hebrew books in lieu of destroying them, 
because they would probably contain the Divine 
Name ; andit seems likely that Evelyn chanced upon 
such a “ Genisah,”’ especially as he mentions that 
the books were ~ much impaired.’ 

On the 28th of the same month, he was in Leyden, 
and makes the following entry (4): * I was brought 
acquainted witha Burgundian Jew, who had married 
an apostate Kentish woman. I asked him divers 


questions ; he told me, amongst other things, that 


the world should never end; that our souls trangs- 


(4) Tals passage is qu ted bv the late Rev. 8S. Singer in. 
“ Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society,” Vol. Uf 
p. 39, “ Lectures ani Ad iressea,” 
curious error of sup» sing that Evelyn was fn Lon ton, inst 
ot Leyden, 


was 
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migrated, and that even those of the most holy 
persons did penance in the bodies of brutes after 
death, and so he interpreted the banishment and 
savace life of Nebuchadnezzar; that all the Jews 
should rise again, and be led to Jerusalem; that 
the Romans only were the occasion of our Saviour s 
death, whom he aftirmed (as the Turks do) to be a 
great prophet, but not the Messiah. He showed me 
several books of their devotion, which he had trans- 
lated into English, for the instruction of his wife : 
he told me that when the Messiah came, all the ships, 
barks, and vessels of Holland should, by the power of 
certain strange whirlwinds, be loosed from their 
anchors, and transported in a moment to all the 
desolate ports and havens throughout the world, 
wherever the dispersion was, to convey their brethren 
and tribes to the Holy City; with other such 
like stuff. He was a merry drunken fellow, but 
would by no means handle any money (for something 
I purchased of him), it being Saturday ; but desired 
me to leave it in the window, meaning to receive it 
on Sunday morning.” 

This * Burgundian Jew,” whose acquaintance 
Evelyn made, is a noteworthy person. He married 
a “ Kentish woman” who became a Jewess, and 
Re is so well acquainted with English that he is 
able to translate the pravers for her into that 
language. It would not be a far-fetched inference 
to draw from these facts that this Jew had been for 
some time resident in England, where he met his 
future wife and learnt English. 
deduction, it 


lf this is a correct 
is an additional piece of evidence 
that Jews did come to this country surreptitiously 
before the return in the days of Cromwell and 
Charles I]. The is also of considerable 
interest by reason of the views which this Jew 
expressed to the Diarist on religious matters. If 
his opinions cannot be regarded as authoritative, 
they at any rate reflect the notions current among- 
the Jewish masses at that time. .His religious 
mentality is likewise remarkable. 
a Gentile 


pPassaye 


He had married 
merry drunken 
fellow,” he sold an article on the Sabbath: but he 
refused to handle the purchase money ! 

In the vear 1644, Evelyn journeyed through 
France : and on September 27, when in Avignon 
{the residence of the rival Pope to the Pope of 
Rome), he * We the Arsenal, the 
Popes Palace, and the Synagogue of the Jews, 
who here are distinguished by their red hats.’ 
We have another reference to the Jude nhut, which 
had to be worn in public to stamp the Jewishness 
of the wearer, the following vear when the writer 
was in lnder date May 6 he mentions, 
* The Jews in Rome wore red hats, till the Cardinal 
of Lyons, being short-sighted, lately saluted one of 
them. thinking him to be a Cardinal as he passed 


woman. he was “a 
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Rome. 


by his coach; on which an order was made, that 
they should use only the yellow colour.” This 
delightful picture of a Prince of the Church saluting 
a despised Jew, through mistaking the red Judenhut 
for a Cardinal's cap. is worth preserving. 

Evelyn has other allusions to the Jews of Rome. 
Under 1644, he states: “ The 
people were now generally busy in erecting tem- 
porary triumphs and arches with statues and 
flattering insctiptions against his Holiness’s grand 
procession to St. John di Laterani, amongst which 
the Jews also began one in testimony of gratitude 
for their protection under the Papal State.’ The 
next reference, dated January 7, 1645, recalls 
the futile measures adopted by the Church to 
seduce the Jews from their ancestral faith: “* A 


November 7. 


, sermon was preached to the Jews, at Ponte Sisto, 


‘ 


be (5) See Zantwill’ 


who are constrained to sit till the hour is done : 
but it is with so much malice in their countenances. 
spitting, humming, coughing and motion, that it 
is almost impossible they should hear a word from 
the preacher. A conversion is very rare.’ He 
evidently does not know of the means whereby 
the Jews circumvented the efforts of their would. 
be perverters, of stopping their ears with wadding 
to keep out the words of blasphemy. (5) 
Conversions, as Evelyn says, were very rare ; 
but on February 25 he was privileged to take 
part in the baptism of a Jew who became, as we 
shall see, a rather doubtful Christian. The Diary 
records, “‘I was invited by a Dominican Friar. 
whom we usually heard preach to a number of 


* Dreamers of the Ghetto,” p. 48. Sub- 
ear were examined to prevent any 

sh ruse bei yp pra tised; cf. Abrahams, “ Jewish Life in the 


their seraglio bewins: 


Jews. to be god-father to a converted Turk and 
Jew. The ceremony was performed in the Church 
of Santa Maria sopra la Minerva, near the Capitol. 
They were clad in white; then exorcised at their 
entering the Church with abundance of ceremonies, 
and, when led into the choir, were baptised by a 
Bishop in pontificalibus. The Turk lived alter- 
wards in Rome. sold hot waters, and would bring 
us presents when he met us, kneeling and kissing 
the hems of our cloaks; bul the Jew was believed 
to be a counterfeit.’ (Italies mine.) 

On January 15, 1645, Evelyn witnessed the 
ceremony of circumcision, of which this is his 
description: “Ll went to the Ghetto, where the 
Jews dwell as in a suburb by themselves, being 
invited by a Jew of my acquaintance to see a cir- 
cumcision. I passed by the Piazza Judwa, where 
for, being environed with 
walls, they are locked up every night. In this 
place remains yet part of a stately fabric, which 
my Jew told me had been a palace of theirs for the 
ambassador of their nation, when their country 
was subject to the Romans. (6). 
the Synagogue into a private house, I found a 
world of people in a chamber. By and by came 
an old man, who prepared and laid in order divers 
instruments brought by a little child of about 
seven years old in a box. These the man laid in 
a silver basin: the knife was much like a short 
razor to shut into the half. Then thé® burnt some 
incense in a censer, which perfumed the room all 
the while the ceremony was performing. In the 
basin was a little cap made of white paper like a 
capuchir’s hood, not bigger than the finger, also 
a paper of a red astringent powder, I suppose of 
bole: a small instrument of silver, cleft in the 
middle at one end, to take up the prepuce withal ; 
a fine linen cloth wrapped up. These being all in 
order, the women brought the infant swaddled, 
out of another chamber. and delivered it to the 
tabbi, who carried and presented it before an altar, 
or cupboard, dressed up, on which lay the tive Books 
of Moses, and the Commandments, a little unrolled. 
Before this, with profound reverence, and mumbling 
a few words. he waved  « child to and fro awhile : 
then he delivered it to another Rabbi, who sate all 
this time upon a table. Whilst the ceremony was 
performing, all the company fell singing a Hebrew 
hvmn. in a barbarous tone, waving themselves to 
and fro, a ceremony they observe in all their de- 
votions.”” 

The reader will notice certain differences in 
detail from what is practised to-day, The presence 
of the open Ark with the Sefer Torah unrolled, 
and the chanting of pravers while the operation was 
performed are evidently local customs. The 
Diarist appends to the above description this 
statement: “ The Jews in Rome all wear yellow 
hats, live only upon brokage and usury, very poor 
and despicable, beyond what they are in other 
territories of Princes where they are permitted.” 

Evelvn has one more Jewish reference. On 
March 23, 1646, he was in Venice and was taken. to 
witness a Jewish marriage which he describes 
thus: “ The next day, I was conducted to the 
Ghetto. where the Jews dwell together in as a tribe 
or ward, where | was present at a marriage. The 
bride was clad in white, sitting in a lofty chair, and 
covered with a white veil: then two old Rabbis 
joined them together, one of them holding a glass 
‘of wine in his hand, which, in the midst of the 
ceremony. pretending to deliver to the woman, 
he let fall, the breaking whereof was to signify 
the frailty of our nature, and that we must expect 
This 
done we had a tine banquet, and were brought into 
the bride-chamber, where the bed was dressed up 
with flowers, and the counterpane strewed in works. 
At this ceremony, we saw divers very beautiful 
Portuguese with whom we had some 
conversation.” There is one point of difference 
in this account which is noteworthy, viz., that the 
glass was broken by the officiating Rabbi and not 
by the bridegroom. In certain Commnnities on 
the Continent, I believe it is still the custom for 
the Rabbi or Shammash to break the vlass. 

We now turn from Evelyn to his contemporary, 
the inimitable Samuel Pepys (1633-1703). His 
Diarv contains three allusions to Jews. His entry 
under date February 19, 1666, shows how the stir 
made by the pseudo-Messiah, Sabbatai Zevi, was 


disasters and crosses amidst all enjoyments. 


Jewesses, 


(6) There were Jews resident in Rome as earl 
century B.C.B. y as the Ist 


Being led through 


felt even in England, and that a Jew, with a stro, 
sporting proclivity, was prepared to take bets 6). 
the genuineness of his claims. Penvs states: ~ | 
am told for certain what I have heard once or t w;,. 
already, of a Jew in town, that in the name of +), 
rest do offer to give any man £10 to be paid ¢ ji 
if a certain person now at Smyrna be within the. 
two vears owned by all the Princes of the Ka. 
and particularly the Grand Signor, as the King .) 
the World, in the same manner we do the Kin. 
of England here, and that, this man is the tr, 
Messiah. One named a friend of his that ha. 
received ten pieces in gold upon this score, and say. 
that the Jew hath disposed of £1,100 in this manne r. 
which is very strange; and certainly this year «| 
1666 will be a vear of great action; but what +}, 
consequences of it ‘will be, God knows,” (7) 

Pepys refers frequently to a Jewish couple, » 
Mr. Manvel and his wife (8). He describes the lac. 
as ‘‘ formerly a player... and indeed, she siny. 
mightily well, and just after the Italian manner. 
He also writes of her: ‘ Mra. Manuel sings very 
finely, and is a mighty discreet, sober-carriay:«| 
woman, that both my wife and |! are mightily 
taken with her.” Pepys incidentally sets a problem 
which I must leave for others to solve. Und) 
date August 12, 1667, he her “the Jew s 
widow”; but in March.22, 1668, she is “ the Jew « 
wife.’ However this may be, it is remarkable to 
note that this Jewish couple was well received in 
Christian society. Perhaps the woman's musica! 
talent was the cause of her cordial reception, since 
the Diarist constantly mentions her 
singing. 

The third reference, although chronologicatiy 
the earliest, | have for the sake of convenience 
placed last. It is the oft-quoted description of 
Pepys's visit to the Synagogue, under date October 
14, 1665: “ After dinner my wife and I, by Mr. 
Rawlinson’s conduct, to the Jewish Svnaqogue, 
where the men and bovs in their vayles, and the 
women behind a lattice out of sight; and son: 
things stand up, which | believe is their Law, in « 
press, to which all coming in do bow; and in the 
putting on their vavles do say something, to which 
others that hear the Priest do ery, Amen, and th. 
party do kiss his vayle. Their service all in «4 
singing wav, and in Hebrew. And anon their 
Laws that they take out of the press are carne 
by several men, four or five several burthens in all, 
and they do relieve one another ; and whether it i- 
that every one desires to have the carrying of i, 
thus they carried it round about the room while 
such a service is singing. And in the end they had 
a prayer for the King, in which they pronounced 
his name in Portugal; but the prayer, like the rest, 
in Hebrew. But, Lord! to see the disorder, laugh- 
ing, sporting, and no attention, but confusion in 
all their service, more like brutes than people know- 
ing the true God, would make a man forswear ever 
seeing them more; and indeed I never did see so 
much, or could have imagined there had been any 
religion in the whole world, so absurdly performed 
as this.” 

It is obvious from the narrative that Pepys 
chanced to visit the Synagogue on the night of 
Simehat Torah. He seemed, however, to be 
unaware that it was a special occasion when the 
decorum was somewhat relaxed.(9) 

The unfavourable impression which the Syna- 
gogue Service made upon Pepys was shared by 
other visitors. Henry Newcome records in his 
Autobiography under date June 26, 1686: “ We 
went to the Jews’ Synagogue. I could not have 
believed, but that I saw it, such a strange worship, 
so modish and foppish; and the people not much 
serious in it as it is.’(10) Also John Wesley (1703- 


beautiful! 


(7) Zanewill, in his masterly sketch of ‘* The Turkish Mes: 
siah” in “Dreamers of the Ghetto,” pp. 140f., writes, “Englan’!. 
indeed, was a hotbed of Christian enthusiasts awaiting the 
Jewish millennium, the downfall of the Pope and Anti-Christ. 
and Jews and Christians caught mutual fire . . . bills of 
exchange were drawn in Threadneedle Street upon the issue. 
See also Graetz, “ History of the Jews ” (Eng. trans.), Vol. V., 
149. 

(8) See, e.g., under dates August 12th, December 30th, 1667, 
and March 22nd, 26th and April 22nd, 1665. 

(9) Similarly, George Eliot, to judge from her description in 
* Daniel Deronda,” paid a visit to the Synagogue in Frankfurt- 
am-Main on a Friday evening, which happened to be Yom 
Kippur, without knowing that it was not an ordinary Sabbath 
Service. 

(10) Pieciotto, “Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,” 
p. 40, writes, “‘ The presence of a concourse of curious sightseers 
was not at all likely to promote the religious feelings of the 
congregants. Indeed, the latter abuse became so great that 
in 1665 a law was made to the effect that no member should 
bring with him any ladies, nor rise from his place to meet them, 
nor introduce any gentleman without the express sanction of 
the Mahamad (Council), for it was the desire of that body to 

reserve the sacred character of the locality—a fact that at 

imee both Jews and Christians seem to have overlooked. 
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1791) gives a disparaging report of his visit to the 
Synagogue at Rotterdam. In his Journal under 
date Friday, September 8 1738, he entered: 
‘* Having waited till past four in the afternoon, we 
stepped into the Jews Synagogue, which lies near 
the waterside. I do not wonder that so many 
Jews (especially those who have any reflection) 
utterly abjure all religion. My spirit was moved 
within me at that horrid, senseless pageantry, that 
mockery of God which they called public worship.” 
This strong language, curiously enough, stands in 
the sharpest contrast to that used by his brother 
Charles Wesley, who visited the Dukes Place 
Synagogue in 1770 and wrote: “1 was desirous 
to hear Mr. Leoni (11) sing at the Jewish Svnagogue 
... 1 never before saw a Jewish Congregation 
behave so decently. Indeed, the place itself is so 
solemn, that it might strike an awe upon those 
who have any thought of God.” (12). 


In John Wesley's Journal we have other refer- 
ences of Jewish interest. Ardent missionary as 
he was, he records with pleasure the success of the 
endeavour to convert Jews. On January 27, 
17). he writes: “I saw the two Germans whom 
God has so eminently blessed in their labour of 
love to His ancient people. Great numbers of 
Jews, in Poland, Muscovy, Prussia, and various 
parts of Germany have been brought, by their 
unwearied endeavours, to search the Seriptures 
‘whether these things were so. And about six 
hundred of them have given proof that thev have 
a saving knowledge of God.” It is strange that 
Wesley allowed this entry to remain in his Journal, 
because it was subsequently discovered that “ the 
two Germans’ were arrant humbugs. They were 


(11) Alias Myer Lyon who, from a chorister. became a 
famous Operatic star; but he would never perform on Friday 
evening or a Pestiv: al. See Pieciotto, p. 148, and Hirech 
“ Book of Essays,’ ow 272 His Pupil was the well-known 
John Braham: see yameson, History of the Jews in Eng- 
land,”’ 


(12) Quoted by Picciotto, p. 148. 


father and son who lived by imposing upon the 
credulity and generosity of those who longed for 
the conversion of Jews. In the ~ Life and Times 
of the Countess of Huntingdon ~ (Vol. L, p. 114), 
there is this reference to the precious pair: “ After 
having been several times baptised in various 
countries of Europe, they came to repeat the pro- 
fitable experiment in England. They found a 
liberal friend in Lady Huntingdon, whom they 
gross}y deceived; and, as we learn from David 
Levi (15) (see his work on the Prophecies, p. 114), 
persuaded her that they were not only proselvtes 
to Christianity, but that they had also converted 
him (Levi), . whose exaniple was calculated to 
produce a powerful effect on his whole nation.” 
On December 5, 1757, Wesley has the satisfaction 
of recording, * 
a Portuguese Jew more than sixty vears of age. 


baptised Henriques Judah Seniore. 


He seemed to have no contidence in himself, but to 
be waiting for the consolation of Israel.” A sorry 
specimen, evidently 

Friday, February 6, 1756, was observed through. 
out England as a day of national humiliation in 
view of a threatened invasion by France. and 
Wesley has this entry in his Journal: * Even the 
Jews observed this day with a peculiar solemnity. 
The form of praver which was used in their Syna- 
gogue began, ‘Come, and let us return unto the 
Lord, for He hath torn and He will heal us, and 
concluded with these remarkable words, * Incline 
the heart of our Sovereign Lord King George, as 
well as the hearts of his lords and counsellors, to 
use us kindly, and all our brethren, the children 
of Israel, that in his days and in ours we may see 
the restoration of Judah, and that Israel may dwell 
in safety, and the Redeemer may come to Zion. 


(13) He ie the learne! hatter in London who published many 
works on the Hebrew language and theological subjects. Since 
Levi was born in 1742. the pair of “ missionaries ~ must have 
kept up their deception for a considerate length of time. I 
have no access to a copy of Levi's book on the Prophecies 
(oublished in 170%), and am therefore unalhle to quote his 
version of the incident 


May it be Thy will! And we all say, Amen.’ 


The reader will recognise this extract as part of the 


Praver for the Royal Family regularly used in the 
Svnagogue (14). 

In addition to these allusions to the Jews, Wesley 
has three references to the Hebrew language, 
which he seems to have been interested (15). A 
heated eontroversy was then being waged on the 
antiquity of the Hebrew vowel-points. A Mr. 
Bland. described by Wesley as © an accurate master 
of the Hebrew tongue.” had published a tract in 
which he tried to prove “ that both the vowel and 
accent-points are absolutely essential to the 
Hebrew language; and that they are far older 
than Ezra, vea, coeval at least with the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai.’ The question was hotly 
debated, and Wesley followed it with keen interest. 
Two other Diarists of the period, John Byrom 
(1692-1763) and Philip Doddridge (1702-1751) 
were also Hebraists. The former was evidently an 
enthusiastic student of the language, his teacher 
being Israel Lyons, of Cambridge (16). 

Our review of the English Diarists of the 17th 
arm! ISth centuries may not have made any addition 
of importance to the sum of knowledge about the 
Jews of that time, but it does provide us with 
interesting sidelights which give us a clearer insight 
into the Jewish life of the period. More attention 
could be profitably devoted to the writings of non- 
Jewish authors of past ages, in whose works informa- 
tion of interest to and about Jews may be em- 
hedded. The search will involve sifting a heap of 
chaff for the discovery of a few grains; but to the 
student even a few grains of hew knowledge are a 
feast of delight. 


(14) For an informing essay on “The Earliest Jewish 
Pravers for the English Sovereign. see Singer, “ Transactions 
of the Vol. LV... pp. tect... “Lectures and Addresses, * 
pp. 
is) Under dates January 20th, 1747, December 12th, 
and May 25th, 
if) On this Hebraist, see Stokes, “* Studies in Anglo- Jewish 
History,” pp. 
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HAYIM FARHI AL-MU’ALLIM." 


Hayim Farhi al-Mu‘allim, the subject of my 
article, of whose praise the books of different 
travellers who visited the Holy Land and Syria in 
the beginning of last century are full, and whose 
memory has been kept alive by Syrian Jewry until 
the present time enshrined in many a beautiful 
story or legend, was born in Damascus in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

tefore proceeding to the history of Hayim, I 
would like to describe briefly the greatness of the 
Farhi family in general, and also the share it took 
in the life of the Jewish community of Syria. 

the Jewish community of Damascus at the end 
of the eighteenth century, as compared with other 
Jewish communities in Syria at that time, was a 
fairly large one; it consisted of between four and 
five thousand souls. Most of them weére natives 
of Damascus, but there were also families which 
came from Aleppo, Bagdad (1), Gibraltar and Euro- 
pean Turkey. They occupied themselves chiefly 
in trade, and about twenty to thirty Jewish firms 
were engaged in foreign commerce, especially with 
Great Britain. Some of them were distinctly 
opulent, notably Nissim and Murad Farhi’s. -_ 

The Farhi family played a great part in come 
merce, but more especially in politics. Damascus, 
being the seat of a Pasha who administered a large 


* The books and articles chiefly consulted are :— 


(i) “ T’buoth Hatrez” (Part ii., pp. 44a-b), by Rabbi 
Ang Schwarz (Jerusalem, 1845); also the English trans- 
ation, 

(2) “ Voyage en Syrie et dans le desert " (Chap. XVI), by 
r. L. Damoiseau. 

(3) “* Reise in der Ge gend zwisthen Alexandrien and Prato- 
nium in der Yahren,”’ 1820 and 1821 (pp. 237-244), by Prof, 

M. A. Scholz (Le ipzig, 1822).; and also English transl. 
(pp. 100-103). London, 1822. 

(4) “ Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope,” Vol. iii. (pp. 120- 
125). London, 1846. 

(5) ** Land of the Bible ” (Vol. ti., pp. 233, and 330-342), by 
Rev. John Wilson. (Edinburgh, 1847.) 

(6) E. ey. s article on Farhi in the * Revue Orientale,”’ 
vear 1841 (p. 

(7) Lebrecht’s article on Farhi in the “ Magazin fur die 
— des Ausiandes.” (J. Yahrgang, 1850, p. 461 and p, 
(8) “ History of Zionism.” (Vol. I, Chaps. XI.-XIIL.), by 
Nahum Sokolow. (London, 1919 ° 


(1) Tne names Halaby and Bagdady are very common 
amongst Damascene Jewry. 


By Avinoam Yellin. 


part of Svria and Palestine, was politically vers 


important. “* The principal man with the Pasha 
Hayim Farhi’s 
father, who * thus was the root and fountain of the 
According to Rev. Wilson 


for a long time was Saul Farhi.” 


family’s greatness.”’ 
he had five sons: Hayim, Nahman, Joseph, Moshe 
and Raphael (2). The latter, the voungest of 
Saul’s sons, succeeded his father as minister to the 
Pasha. “The government of the Pasha was 
entirely conducted by him ; and he continued until 
the Egyptians took the country, and then Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of Muhammed ’Ali, dismissed him.” 
Raphael was also the first Jewish member of the 
municipality of Damascus. 

The political influence of this most remarkable 
family was exercised not only Damascus, but 
also in other political centres of the Ottoman 
empire. Another of Saul’s sons was first secretary 
to a very eminent Effendi at Constantinople. The 
eldest son, Hayim, as we shall see later on, was a 
minister to the Pasha ef Acre. 

In all their greatness they did not forget their 
brethren (as, unfortuffately, many of our people 
who have attained high positions do); on the con- 
trary, they always sought their welfare. The very 
fact of their political importance was sufficient to 
raise the honour of Israel in the eyes of their 
neighbours. They themselves loved every thing 
that was Jewish. Graham says of the above- 
mentioned Raphael, who was tortured together 
with his son during the well-known blood-accusation 
of Damascus in 1840, and now lay ill in bed appa- 
rently in consequence of his sufferings, that when he 
and Rev. Wilson came to visit him, “* he, Raphael, 
raised himself in his bed like an ancient Patriarch 
to hear that they were visiting his brethren to seek 
their good.” (3) The Farhis also esteemed Jewish 
learning. To their library which, according to Rev. 
Wilson, contained nearly the whole body of Jewish 


¥ 


(2) Rabbi Schwarz (Tebuoth Haarez, Vol. IL, pp. 44 a-b) 
mentions also Shlomo as one of Hayim’s brothers. 


(3) Land of the Bible, p. 341. 


literature (4), Jewish students had free access. A 
Jewish teacher in the house of Raphael Farhi told 
Rey. Wilson in praise of the Farhi family that 
‘the times of the Jews of Damascus under the 
Farhis were similar to those expected under the 
Messiah.” 

Some of the descendants of this noble family 
also followed, to a certain extent, the example o! 
their predecessors. Some of them occupied very 
prominent posts in the government even unti 
lately. Whether they have retained their post: 
during the French occupation | do not know. Bu 
generally, in the course of time, through negligence: 
and inevitable circumstances, the noble family fel 
into decay. Most of their wonderful and princel> ' 
mansions have become the portion of others, and : 
very large part of their library is now in the hand ° 
of others and, [ am very sorry to say, in bad state 

Having given a brief sketch of the Farhi family 
let us now return to Hayim Farhi himself, th 
subject of our article. 

As already mentioned, Hayim was born in tb 
second half of the eighteenth century (4). He wa 
of a fine figure and beautiful appearance. Due t 
his great learning he was called al-Mu’allim, th; 
teacher, by which name he is still known in hi - 
native city. Already early in his life he decide 

devote himself to politics, thus pursuing th . 
example of his father. Being a very able man, bh 
soon made his name, and it was before long the 
Ahmad Jazzar, Pasha of Acre, appointed him s 
his minister. Through this appointment Hayi 
attained the zenith of his career, but, at the sam 
time, fell a victim to the tyranny of one of h 
later superiors. 

In view of the fact that Hayim was one of th 
chief organisers of the defence of Acre agains | 


(4) Among them Rev. Wilson also mentions “ an old oa 1 
of the whole Bible most splendidly illuminated and coloure 
which, I believe, is now in the possession of Mr. David Sasseo: £ 
There are in Damascus many old codices (called Tajs o @ 
Ketharim) about which I wrote a long article in a periodic 
which appeared in Jerusalem in 1919, under the title of “ Mi a 
u-Ma’aray.” 

(5) I am inclined to think that he was born | 
between 1765 and 1775. saad I 
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Bonaparte in 1799, as we shall see later on, he must 
have entered his office at least a few years before 
that vear(6). He held his ministerial office, 
though in variios capacities, until the year 1820, 
when he was murdered. His office lasted during 
the government of three Pashas: Ahmad Jazzar 
(the Butcher), the noble Suleiman, and the cruel 
Abdullah, by whose order the innocent Farhi was 
killed 
Ahmad Jazzar was a very cruei ana despouec man. 
His very name, as if by providence, characterise | 
him (7). Yet he was full if energy and ambition 
After being previously, for a short time Pasha of 
Acre, he was appointed Pasha of Damascus, where 
he apparently first appreciated Hayim’s abilities. 
After holding his office in Damascus for a few years, 
he, being accused of some unjust dealings, had to 
resign. and resume his office of Pasha at Acre, 
which post he retained until his death. Through 
his enerzv he succeeded in establishing the old 
Pashalik of Syria, to which he joined Safed Tiberias, 
Ba’albek and Beirut (later also Jaffa, Gaza and 
Nazareth), choosing Acre for his capital. Later 
‘Abdullah Pasha annexed also the Pashalik of 
Tripolis to the Pashalik of Acre which thus became 
one of the largest and richest Pashaliks of the 
Turkish Empire, paying to Constantinople two 
million Turkish piastre yearly. The Pashalik of 
Acre enjoyed also a special advantage over others 
13 so far that its Pasha generally held his office for 
life, while most of the others retained it for only a 
short period 
Farhi, by nis Own admucies aGd endeavours, ana 
through the influence of his family in Damascus, 
as well as his connections in the Metropolis, was 
highly esteemed by Jazzar himself as well as by 
the imperial court at Constantinople and the 
different Pashas of Syria. His power began to rise 
and his authority increased daily. ‘* The choice of 
aii the Pashas in the whole of Svria depended on him. 
Whomsoever he proposed at court was appointed. 
Nothing was also undertaken by the Sublime Porte 
in the East without first informing him of it.” 
In view of all that, and in view of the fact that he 
was a minister to the Pasha of such an tmoortant 
Pashalik as Acre, we miy conclude with Rabbi 
Schwarz that ~ he might be considered in a measure 
a3 the ruler of all Syria’ 
farnl Was aware of mis power and used it, not 
as other contemporary hich offivials in the East, to 
enlarge his owa possessions, but to execute justice 
in the whole land. ‘ Nothing but justice and 
ejuity could be executed; because all the officers 
and authorities dreaded this just and excellent man 
too much to do anything wrong.” He was full of 
kindness and goodness towards everybody and used 
his influence for the welfare of. all the inhabitants, 
no matter whether Jew, Moslem or Christian (8). 
** His house was the asylum for all the distressed 
and the sufferers of all nations and religions.”’ 
But in particular he sought the good of his poor and 
afflicted brethren. He lightened their burden of 
taxation and always fought for their cause. ‘‘ In 
him the honse of Israel in Palestine had, so'to say, 
a pious and faithful regent, who protects his people 
in every possible manner.’ Scholz says that the 
ministry of Farhi drew many Jews to Acre; for 
they knew that in him they would always find 
support in hardship and help in distress. Out of 
the 12-15,000 inhabitants of Acre 809 were Jews. 
Fhey had two synagozues. Not only Jews but 
also Mohammedans and Christians honoured him 
ind obeyed his commandments. 


Mes vario isurupean travellers who ‘visited 
Acre speak very highly of him. In the “ Travels of 
Lady Hester Stanhope ” (known to all the travellers 
who visited Syria between 1812-and 1840 as ** Queen 
of Palmyra “Queen of the Desert’) the 
withor, her physician, tells us that when in Acre in 
Varch, 1815, ‘‘ Lady Hester saw from day to day 
Malem Hayim the Jew.” Further on he says that 
‘there (in the room of ’Ali Pasha of Tripolis, who 
was residing at that time with Suleiman Pasha who 
succeeded Jazzar) were generally present the chief 
nen of the place, such as the Mufti, the divan 
ffendi, some ‘ulemas, and always Malem Hayim 


(6) From Scholze it appears that he entered his office about 
i820. | 
7) The moaning of the Arabic Jazzar is “ butcher,” and 
taphorically used for a tyrant. 
BR, I would refer the reader to a story, 
Glew'sh Guardian (Mr. 
towards the Christians of us. 


published by me in 
», showing his 
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the Jew seraf, the minister, that wonderful man who 
was present everywhere and directed everything.” 

Even Bonaparte, who was then (1799) on his 
campaign in Palestine, must have valued the tm- 
portance and authority of Farhi and the great 
service he could render to his success, if he could 
possibly be won ever to his side; for al-Mu‘allim 
was the soul of the defence of Acre which was the 
most important fortress on the sea. And Bonaparte 
was aware of the fact that the success of his under- 
taking in Palestine and Syria would chiefly depend 
on his capture of Acre. It was chiefly for his 
intention to win over Farhi, that som» historians, 
and Graetz among them, conjecture that Bonaparte 
issued in 1799 his proclamation to the Jews of Asia 
and Africa to march under his banner promising 
‘*to give them the Holy Land and restore ancient 
Jerusalem to its former glory.” This hypothesis, 
if accepted, would also prove Farhi’s love for the 
cause of his people. For had Bonaparte not 
thouzht that the idea of the restoration of the 
Holy Land to his people lay near to Farhi’s heart, 
he would not have ventured to make such a bold 
declaration, But Farhi himself, as well as the 
Jews to whom the declaration was made, seem 
not to have heeded Bonaparte’s proclamation. 
Was it because they had no trust in Bonaparte, or 
was it because they wanted to remain loval to the 
Ottoman cause no one can say with certainty. 
The fact, however is that Farhi remained faithful 
to his master. He organised the resistance sup- 
porting the English rnder Sir Sydney Smith, who 
learning of Bonapirte’s approach to Acre hastened 
from Constantinople to its relief. On the 20th of 
May Napoleon had to raise the sieve and retreat 
in disorder. 


But Farhi's growing power on the one hand, and 
his popularity on the other, contributed towards 
his ill-treatment by his superior; for Ahmad 
Jazzar became envious of Farui, and notwithstand- 
ing Farhis lovalty and good services, 
to hurt him in some way or other. 
with him altozether he dared not, for he knew how 
much the country, and especially he himself, were 
indebted to Farhis wisdom and abilities. Therefore 
he decided to mutilate Farhi. This was not. too 
monstrous a thing for the tyrannical Jazzar to 
; for almost every one in his domestic 
establishment was maiimed.” Different accounts 
of the mutilation are given by both Rev. Wilson 
ani Rabbi Schwarz. Wilson's account runs as 
follows: “ Oae day Ahmad siid to Farhi: ‘ Hiyim, 
you have a fine person, you are very beautiful, 
you are the most athletic of mea; when visitors 
com>, it is you, not m2, they admire; everyone 
seem: to say how happy is the Pasha to have such 
aman. Now, because of this | had some thought 
of dismissing you from your office; but my great 
love to you prevents that; you cannot, however, 
have any objection to my putting out one of your 
eves. The barber was instantly sent for; and 
Hayim lost his eye. He continued in his office, 
and faithfully discharged its duties. The Jew, 
however, was attentive to his appearance, and 
dexterously contrived to edge down his turban so 
skilfully that his visual defect was not much 
observed. Jassar noticed this, and said to him one 
diy: ‘All [ have done has been of no use, you 
have become as beautiful and as attractive as ever ; 
I must cut off-your nose. “The barber was again 
sent for, and Hayim lost his nose.’ To confirm 
this account—and, indeed, jt needs some confirma- 
tion, for, really, it is almost incredible—he adds 
that he had these facts both from the Jews and the 
British Consul of Damascus. 


To dispens* 


According to Schwarz, Ahmad Jazzar endeavoured 
to accuse Farhi of treasonable devices. He, 
accordingly, had him arrested and put out one of 
his eyes and cut off the end of his nose. The 
Court at Constantinople was informed of this 
deed of infamy, but was not able to act against the 
tyrant, because it was feared that he would employ 


bhis as a pretext to organise a rebellion against the 
Sultan, 


According to Schalz, this cruel deed was executed 
hy Jazzar's successor, Suleiman Pasha. But, in 
view of the facts that Farhi was very well treated 
by Suleiman and that all other authorities mention 


Jazzar, 1 am rather inclined to think that. the 
latter was the one. 


~ But in spite of the “ Butcher's” ill-treatment, 


he thought 
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Hayim remained in his office and retained jt , ., 
under Suleiman Pasha, who succeeded Ja,,., 
after his death in 1804 (so, according to Wilson a, | 
others, Mr. Sokolow states the year 1905.,. 


Suleiman Pasha was the very opposite of Ah»), 
Jazzar. He was very kind and just, and there/.,,. 
liked by everybody. In his days the Pashali\ 
Acre was very flourishing. Suleiman 
appreciated Hayim’s services. He always follow 
his advice and also entrusted to him the educat, 
of ‘Abdullah, the son of Ali Pasha, of Tripo| 
who was to succeed him, and through whose hay |: 
Farhi's murder was executed. Before his deat} ., 
1818 or 1819 (9), Saleiman asked the chiefs of +). 
country, and especially Farhi, to nominate 
his successor ‘Abdullah. He also thanked Far} 
for all his kindness and for the good he had bestow. | 
on the country. He was also promised |, 
‘Abdullah that he would always follow Farh. 
advice: But time proved it to be otherwi. 


‘Abdullah, who himself was an able man, » 
first viewed Farhi as his father, and followed |, 
guidance to execute justice and equity. He ev. 
endeavoured to show his love of justice by return: - 
their lands to those who lost them under Jazza 
especially during the French invasion, But th 
did not last for long. Very shortly he indemnitic:! 
himself by seizing the possessions of the little Emir 
or Sheikhs on the mountain of the Druzes. He als. 
very soon commenced to act counter to the advic 
of his benefactor. He was surrounded by counse’ 
lors who, under the veil of religion, tried to hurt 
the non-Moslims. It was through the influenc: 
of one of these counsellors that ‘Abdullah pro 
nounced the sentence of death against the man to 
whom he owed his education, and to a certain 
extent also his appointment as the Pasha of Acre. 

According to F. H. Damoiseau (a French veter- 
inary, who went in 1818 on a mission to Syria), the 
following was the reason of the murdet. 


A French engineer, called [brahim effendy, wa- 
at that time in the service of "Abdullah. He wa 
a very capable man, much appreciated by Farh 
so much so that he was his best friend. Ibrahim 
effendi, when nominated superintendent of th 
fortress, was envied very much by the Muham 
madan officials. Now [brahim effendi suggest: 
‘Abdullah to enlarge the fortress. But Farhi: fc 
two reasons—firstly, that the Sultan would suspect 
that "Abdullah was meditating a revolt agains’ 
him; and, secondly, that it would increase the 
burden of taxation—advised him not to embark 
on this undertaking; and both Ibrahim effend:, 
as well as the Pasha, assented to his well-reasone:! 
advice. But at this meeting the Khiyaja (the chic! 
constable) was also present; and he, after Farh: 
and Ibrahim effendi had retired, reproached the 
Pasha for his weakness, inasmuch as he, influenced 
by the unbeliever Farhi, had changed his mind. 
saying: ‘ Who is now Pasha of Acre? Is it thou 
or the Jew?” Incited by the Khiyaja, ’Abdullah 
pronounced the sentence of death on the innocent 
Farhi. The Khiyaja, having gained his object, did 
not want to lose any time, and resolved to execute 
the murder late that very night ; for he feared lest 
the news might arouse the feelings of all the in- 
habitants, who loved Farhi so much. He and a 
few of his men came to Farhi’s house, seized him 
and threw him from a very great height to the stone 
steps of the house, and thus a cruel end was made 
to the life of this noble and excellent Jewish minister 
(August 24th, 1820). His body was thrown into the 
sea, but after a few days was thrown up on the 
shore. 

The account given by Schwarz runs as follows : 
Abdullah observed that Farhi stood in his way, and 
that he would be a check on the exercise of his mere 
will and pleasure, and resolved, therefore, to get 
rid of him. He endeavoured first secretly to accuse 
him of treason and other charges, to find thus an 
opportunity to lay violent hands on him. 


Now it happened, on Thursday, the 28 of, 
Ab 5579 (August, 1819), which the pious Farhi kept 
as & fast day (as the « eve of the New Moon of the 


(9) Mr. Sokolow states 1824 History of Zionism,” 
pb. 73). But this is impossible; for Mr. Sokolow hi 
admits that the “ precise date of the aasassination " of Farhi, 
through ’Abdullah, Suleiman’s successor, is given by Scholz, 
namely, August 24, 1820 (1824 must again be a mistake ;, for 
both Scholz as well as Mr. Sokolow himself, on p. 63, mention 
i8°0). tf so, Suleiman must have died before August, 1820. 
Since Rabbi Schwarz mentions that ‘Abdullah noone to 
contradict Farhi ag early as one year after he 
governmeat, Suleiman could not have died after 1319. 
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month Elul), and as he was about to take his supper, 
that an officer with his soldiers suddenly entered his 
apartment. His death-warrant was read to him, 
in which he was condemned on account of treason, 
and with the offence that his private synagogue 
was built higher than the mosque of Acre, and this 
sentence was instantly executed. 

Some -of Farhi’s friends, who could read the 
Pasha’s thought , advised him to flee; but Farhi 
refused to do so, saying that the Pasha would then 
torture all the Jews. The day following the murder, 
his house and courtyard were ran acked and 
plundered, and a large quantity of his possessions 
was carried to the Pasha. Hayim’s wife, on sceing 
the terrible fate of her husband, tried to flee to 


Damascus, but died on the way and was buried in 
Safed. 


When the bad news became known on the morning 


following the murder, all the inhabitants without 
distinction of creed, were stirred up. Gentiles wept 
for the death of the champion of justice and equity, 
an Jews, now left exposed to the atrocities of the 


Pasha, mourned for their prince. And indeed the 
Pasha now showed himself openly as the persecutor 
of the Jews. Many Jews left Acre, so that in 1843 
there were only 30 Jewish families (125-150 souls). 
(At the present there ar» only a few Jewish families 
in Acre.) 

When the news of the murder reached Farhi’s 
brothers (Shlomo, Raphael and Moshe) they all 


ya’acub, and put it 
succeeded in se 


joined together to avenge their brother's innocent 
blood. Through their great influence, they suoe- 
ceeded in winning over Sliman Pasha, of Damascus, 
and Mustafa Pasha of Aleppo, and two other Pashag, 
all of whom went to fight “Abdullah Pasha. 


forces 


‘Theil 
Jisr benat 
chen “Abdullah 
poison 
and in inducing the Pashas, by bribery, to cease 
from fighting. The thus 
rendered abortive. 


to flight. Put 


uring Shi d ‘ath by 


met 


brot hy rs’ ittem pt 
But “Abdullah was not suffered to enjoy a tranqual 
rule. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha took Acre, and the 


bloodthirsty tyrant was exiled to Egypt. 


PROBLEMS OF JEWISH REFORM.* 


We turn now to some reflections upon the third 
great difference between the Reform and the 
Orthodox outlook on J udaism—the attitude towards 
the destiny of Isracl. It is not proposed to discuss 
the destiny of the individual—j.c., the belief in the 
immortality of the soul, which remains for the 
Reformers as strong as it has ever been among Jews 
since the days of the Talmud. It may be men- 
tioned here, however, that the belief, formulated 
among Maimonides’ Thirteen Creeds, in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, has agam and 
gorically denied by Reformers, 
dropped out as a genuine belief in the minds of 
large numbers of orthodox Jews, thouch ad- 
herents of it are still found. But, in what we 
believe to be the grand old Jewish spirit, the com- 
munity is Ss) much more important than the indi- 
vidual, the immortality of the race of so much 
greater moment than that of any one of the Children 
of Israel. What is the Reform attitude towards 
Israel's future ? 


again been cate- 
and indeed has 


To restate clearly the answer to 
this quest ion, it is necessary to see how the old 
Messianic idea has changed. 

The belief in the coming of a personal Messiah, 
a descendant of the house of David. who should 
usher in the millennium, the period of universal 
peace and righteousness, has always been a funda- 
me ntal dogma of Rabbinic teaching. It was bound 
up with the hope of the future restoration of the 
Jewish State, when the complete fulfilment of 
Jewish law would again possible. In the 
meantime, such ordinances as could not be obeyed 
in the dispersion are held to be necessarily in sus- 
pense. The future of Israel then, for the orthodox 
Jew, is a twofold hope: The one for the restoration 
of the Jewish people to Palestine, the other for 
the coming of the Messiah. The attitude of Reform 
Judaism on this question typifies the gulf between 
them and the Rabbinists. Progress in religious 
thought, progress in all things, in fact, can set no 
such limit to its path as a sudden regeneration of 
the world at the coming of a Messiah. The prob- 
lems set up by belief in a personal Messiah are in- 
soluble. Further, the political changes promised 
at the coming of the Messiah, and the return of 
Israel to the Promised Land, reguire the contin- 
uance of the old belief that the dispersion of the 
Jewish people was a calamity and, in part, a punish- 
ment for sin. 

(1) The dispersion of the Jewish people over the 
whole earth is no longer to be regarded as a calamity, 
but as a historical necessity. It is the very con- 
dition of the fulfilment of the Jewish ideal that 
through the Jew righteousness and justice and 
peace shall be ultimately established on earth. 

(2) For the old idea of a personal Messiah to 
come ‘at the end of time”’ to redeem Israel, for 
the priesthood of a class, there is substituted the 
belief in another essential doctrine of Judaism : 
the priesthood of the whole people, the Messiah- 
ship of the Jewish race. * As long as the Messianic 
hope of Israel,” says Phillipson, * culminated in the 
return to Palestine, the restoration of the Jewish 
State, and the ancient service in a reconstructed 
temple, there was reason for the continuance ef 
these priestly distinctions ; but when the Messianic 
doctrine was interpreted in its universalistio 
significance, this reason fell away.”’ 

(3) Out of this change of attitude in regard to 
Israel's destiny arose a belief that is one of the very 


be 


* Continued from August Supplement. 


By the Rev. Vivian G. Simmons. 


first importance, a cardinal doctrine of Jewish 
Reform: the Mission of Israel. For a full and 
eloquent account of the religious significance of this 
idea, the reader is referred to Morris Joseph's 
* Judaism as Creed and Life.” But it is interesting 
to quote these passages from the principles for- 
mulated by a Conference of Reformers in Phila- 
delphia as early as 1869: ‘* We look upon the 
destruction of the second Jewish commonwealth 
not as a punishment for the sinfulness of Israel, but 
as a result of the divine purpose . which... 
consists in the dispersion of the Jews to all parts 
of the earth, for the realisation of their high 
priestly mission, to lead the nations to the true 
knowledge and worship ‘of God And again: 
“The selection of Israel as the people of religion, 
as the bearers of the highest idea of humanity, 13 
still, as ever, to be strongly emphas sol, And for 
this mentioned it 
shall be done with full emphasis laid on the world. 
embracing Mission of Israel and the love of God 
for all His children,” 

The idea of Israel s desuny, then, to the Ref rmer, 
has become. entirely divested of its’ mere national 
aspect, and has be The 
Messianic era that is to eome is not a hope which 
a Jewish Messiah is to bring about for the Jewish 
people alone, but a promise which the Jewish 
people is to bring to fultilment for the nations of the 
earth. 


very reason, whenever this is 


world-wide Mission. 


Thus Jewish Reform may claim to be achieving 
three things mainly: firstly, the simplification of 
religious practice in-conformity with human needs ; 
ondly, the insistence upon prouressive velation, 
and the progressive principle in religious’ thought ; 
thirdly, the development of the old national hopes 
for the future, and attitude towards the past, into a 
more individual and personal conception of religion 
on the one hand, and a deeper emphasis upon 
the universalistic teaching of Judaism and its 
ideal upon the other. So it may be claimed that, 
though the national conception of Judaism was 
so essential in times past in keeping strong and 
living the bond among all members of the Jewish 
race, the days of nationalism in religion are past, 
and for the idea of the restoration of our ancient 
nationalisation gone for ever, is substituted the 
sacred task of the Israelite as individual, and the 
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holiness of the people as the priestly section of the 
human family. The problem of assimilation is & 
grave one, the question of proselytising is also 4 
grave one, but the Reformer, though he sets his 
face against intermarriage as strongly as does the 
es that a large degree of assimila- 
tion is for the fulfilment of Israels 
Mission. And the probk m of th prosely te is not 


arly 50 difti lt if the religion th he ace: is 
no longer the cast iron sVatem of 
ing religion which, 
day, 


orthodox Jew, 
inevitable 


exclusive Community, but a li 
though it has its roots in the dim is on 


for such is the belief of Reform and 


alike. destined to become the religion of 


Past 
ort hodox Jew 


mankind 


In its present form this is not po sible. Je wish 
Reform is attempting to pave the way for the 
ultimate acceptation among ill peoples of at least 
the main ethical and religious teach f Juda om. 
It is only too clear that these can never be as nted 


if Judaism is to be interpreted only by Rebbinism, 
whose vision of the future is limited, or eppears 
to be limited, to the people f Isracl destined one 
dav again to become a nation. It is nity by 
constant emphasis on the universalisuc nd the 
personal aspects of Judaisn nd the substitution 


of a simpler religious practice, that Judaism can 
remain a living religion for the Jew of to-day, and 
become one day the basis of a religion for 21 
mankind. 

The Rabbinic ‘standpoint wa vied by a 
—and for ages—-when social, political, and religious 
separatism bet ween peoples and n ns was being 
constantly accentuated by wars end by numerous 
other factors of ancient and mediwval life. ‘The 


Cry ifas Der of Augustine, the Utopias ol Plato, 
More, which perforce 
remained dreams for those 
days. the solution of human problems, the increase 


and others, were dreams 


many centuries. In 
in human happiness, was made possible by. an ever 
more included self- 
aggrandisement, expansion by conquest, rehgious 
persecution. The ithe Jewish 
Reformers is vindicated to-day by the latest 
strivings for the fulfilment of the ancient ideal of 
universal brotherhood. If this age sees men far 
more dependent upon one another than they used 
to be, if it can be shown that the barriers between 
nations are in process of being broken down by 


intense nationalism, which 


stan ipoint of 


an intercommunication in war and in peace, never 
dreamed of by earlier ages, if the history of the 
last hundred years, and especially of the last twe 
decades, proves the tendency to increase the inter- 
relationship between all peoples, and to strive for 
the reality of universal progress, if it is agreed that 
the narrowness of religious ideals is being, though 
slowly and painfully, widened throughout the 
world wherever attempts are made to bring ancient 
religious systems into closer touch with present-day 
life—then it may indeed be claimed triumphantly 
that the movement for religious Reform in Judaism 
must outlast the Rabbinism out of which it has 
grown by legitimate development, and that the 
progress indisputable in so many other spheres of 


a 

‘ 


life has laid its compelling hand upon Judaism ase 


well. and has bidden the world of Jews to allow 


the influence of the same forces, the light of the 
same truths, to reveal the same immortal energie? ® 


at work as have transformed the medieval outlo "' 
in its politics, its social standards, its science. cp . 
its art, into the living world of ‘o-day. t 
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“Erez Tur Jewrsn Nationat Fouxp 
5682-1922,” edited by Mr. Israel 
Cohen (W. Speaight & Sons), is designed to give a 
comprehensive account of the history and activity 
of the Jewish National Fund, as well as to discuss 
Various aspects of the Jewish colonisation of 
Palestine. Half of the articles are concerned with 
the actual work of the National Fund, whilst the 
others deal with various questions and problems 
that have an intimate bearing upon it. In the 
former category are the history of the development 
of the National Fund from the embryonic stage of 
an idea to its present highly organised and widely 
ramified apparatus; the concise account of ita 

‘colonising work, the principles on which it is 
conducted, and the scope it has assumed: and the 
interesting project of © regional colonisation,” the 
name given to agricultural settlements: to «be 
organised by groups hailing from the same region 
or country. While these deal with the more 
technical side of Palestinian colonisation, aspects of 
the more human and personal side are represented 
in the illuminating impres*ions of Sir Alfred Mondy 
as well as in the essays on town-planning and on 
the pioneer efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore. Side 
lights upon the agricultural capacity» of the Jew 
and upon his general efficieney as a eoloniser are 
given in the articles summarising Jewish agrienltural 
industry in North Ameriea and the success of Jews 
as colonists in the Briish Dominions; while 
further points of common .nterest between Britain 
and Palestine are discussed in the econtrihations: 
concerned with land legisiation and with the 
commercial importance of the Land of Israek 

Finally, there are a few articles giving a detailed’ 
account of the recent activity of the Head Office of 

the Jewish National Fund and of its numerous local 
agencies throughout the world, both in the field of 

organisation and propaganda, and more especialiv 

in that of the raismg of funds. The * Foreword,’ 

by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, M.P., consists 

merely of an extract from the speech he delivered, 

as Scoretary of State for the Colonies, in the House 
of Commons, on June 14, 1921. It is printed here, 

with a slight verbal alteration, with Mr. Churchill's 

permission. 


Mr. Maurice Simon contributes a highly interest- 
ing essay on “ The Pioneer Work of Sir Moses 
Montefiore.’ The first impulse which took Moses 
Montefiore to Palestine was of a purely religious 
nature, and in respect of its service’ may be 
described as biblical rather than Jewish. To 
him, and still niore to his wife, who inspired him 
with her. own spirit, Palestine was the.“ Holy 
Land,” the scene of most of the incidents recorded 
in the Bible; and a desire to go on a pilgrimage 
there early became one of the passions of his 
life. He gratitied this desire at the first oppor- 


4 tunity, so soon as in 1827; at the age of 43. he 
3y found himself in a position to retire from business 


th With a fortune. 


In that year, accompanied by his 


T) wife, he made the first of seven visits to Palestine, 
al parts of which were carried out in cirewmstances 


yp Of no small difficulty and danger. 


This fact alone 
renders him unique among the Western Jews of 
his own day. During the remainder of his life 
Sir Moses, besides contributing liberally to the 
eleemosynary relief of the Jews of Palestine, made 


series of somewhat spasmodic efforts to render 


Viz 
Mi 
engaging in agriculture. 
endemic among the Jews of Palestine, and at 


ines, 


them economically productive and self-supporting, 
Tn 1842 he sent a printing press to Jerusalem, 
‘and established a linen factory there, with a girls” 
school attached. A few Jews in Tiberias and 
Safed were also supplied with oxen for the purpuse 
But distress seemed to 


requent intervals harrowing reports continued to 
reach England of dire suffering among them, due 

rtly to poverty, and partly to epidemics and 
In 1853 Sir Moses, stirred to activity by 
mn-appeal of exceptional piteousness, created in 


Be jyondon, in co-operation with the then Chief Rabbi, 


we Nathan Adler, an Appeal Fund, which sent out 


BOOK 
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considerable sums to Palestine. In 1855 Sir Moses 
felt impelled to visit the country bir—-f, partly 
to supervise the distribution of the money for 


purely philanthropic purposes, such as the relief. 


of distress and the endowment of hospitals and 
almshouses, and partly to .see whether some of it 
could not be expended’ in such a way as to help 
the Jewish population to become more independent 
and self-supporting. During this visit he made a 
determined effort to eet Jews settled on the land 
in Palestine. 
which assisted him to select 35 families from that 
city, provide them with means-to begin aqrietltural 
pursuits, and secure for them the protection of the 
local governors. Some orphans were also placed 
under the eare of the committee to be trained as 
agniculturists; Entployment wasat onee found for 
15 families in a fertile district called: Bokea, near 
Safed. In Tiberias 30 families were provided with 
means to engage in agricultare, At Jerasalem 
Sir Moses--was granted) the privilege—-whieh had 
never previously been aceorded!to an Englishman 
—of purchasing a picce of land near the Jaffe and 
Zion: Gates, for which he paidea thousandpeunds, 
and on whieh he found employment fora number of 
Jews. A similar proceeding took place near Jaffa. 
In April, 1874, Sir Moses received a piteous better 
from Jernsalem, stating that the inhabitants were’ 
threatencd with famine. In spite of his advanced 
age, he determined to make a seventh journey to 
Palestine. During this visit he beeame more than 
ever persuaded of the necessity of building modern 
dwellings in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and impressed 
this: idea strongly upon his fellow-members in 
London, The’ idea bore fruit. A Sir Moses 
Montefiore Testimonial Committee was formed in 

1876, and it decided that the most appropriate way 

of paving homage to the subject of the testimonial 

would be to utilise the funds raised for purchasing 
ground in Palestine for erecting houses there, and: 
yenerally for encouraging agriculture and industrial 
pursuits. As a result of the efforts of this 
Committee, by 1887 160> hoases and buildings, 

the best of the kind in the country, had been 
erected in Jerusalem, and something. had been done 
to promote industrial pursuits in that eitv. Much 

to the regret of Sir Moses, the Committee did not 

see its way to giving any suppert to agricultural 

enterprise. These dwellings represent the nearest 

approach to what may be called colonising work 

proper which can be attributed direetly to the 
efforts of Sir Moses Montetiore. As thé sum total 
of his achievement in this field, they contrast 
somewhat painfully with the ambitious designs 

with which he had set out of covering Palestine with 

Jewish settlers, or, at least, of turning the Jewish 

inhabitants into self-supporting agriculturists. But. 
thev are suthicient in themselves to entitle Sir Moses. 
to the respect of all Jewish settlers in Palestine. 

The new quarter in Jerusalem, into which these 

dwellings have gradually expanded, probably 

contributed largely towards the improving and 
elevating of the old) Yishwh. It 
calculated to serve as a link between ‘the Old and 
the New Yishwh, and, by bringing the two into 
contact, to stimulate in the former also a desire 
to take part in the work of building up the country. 
Should it ever do so,-it will but. bring to fruition 
a seed which was planted by Moses Montefidre.~ The 
bulk of his labours on behalf of the Jews in 
Palestine ‘tails into: the category of relief and 
philanthropic work; but in virtue of the designs 
which he formedfor their improvement, and to some 
extent even of his achievements he may be 
reckoned among the pioneers of colonisations: 

In the course of an inspiring article on “ Town 
Planning in Palestine,” Professor Patrick Geddes 
says of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem that 
it must keep ap the wide and deep vision of the 
prophets: then. why. not.again. a. school of the 
prophets ? Hebrew literature and learning must 
thus renew their old primacy among classic and 
modern tongues ; and there, too, philosophy must 


finda home worthy of the long past ef Israel and. 


A committee was formed at Safer 


is admirably 
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with ever fuller sublimation inte the saered wisi, 
as with Solomon of old. And-heyond this Uniy... 
sity, with its aims of. teaching second’ to non, 
history or in the modern’ world; we need the ho... 
of students, the houses of teachers,-and thu. 
garden village whieh has to be at the same tine 4 
culture-city, Beyond this again» we need 
University working, with its great printing hou... 
like those which are the highest glory of Oxford a), .| 
Edinburgh, its scientific instrument works |)\. 
Jena, its skilled pharmacy like Edinburgh awa). 
Many of the students, too, must earn as wel! 4. 
learn: and these will often be of the best, si: . 
hand and brain work best together. And finally, 
around this. whole mile-long and: threefold 
should range the olive terraeesrtowards’ Jerusa tei), 
the vineyards on the eastward: slopes, the pine. 
forests upon the hilltops; so gradually surrow:ui- 
ing thie fallestof Universities with the nobkei 
University domains, and furnishing not: only to 
its eity, or even to Palestine, but-to the East, tho 
Mediterranean, the wide world, an example not 
only of the vitality of Ierael-as thas culminating 
and leading in her ancient home; but an impuke 
to the world of what the union of thought and action 
at their fullest intensity may. 

Mr. Adolf Pollak The Impertance 
of the Jews for British Trade’ He eoneludes that. 
in Palestine there will be the closest: commercial 
intercourse between ‘England: and the Jews.. But 
Palestine itself will not provide the chief opening 
for British exports in that partof-the world, even 
allowing for the considerable markets that will 
created by the upbuilding of the Jewish home land. 
Much greater will be the importance of Palestine 
as a centre of international trade with Asia and 
Africa. With a clear perception of its interest a 
Mandatory Power, England has already begun 1) 
turn Jaita and Haifa into modern ports, which 
already have their: daily express: trains connection 
with Egypt. The prospects are particularly 
in Haifa; which is the terminus of the railway thet 
at present runs to the East of the Jordan sid 
Damaseus, and in all probability, after it has been 
linked up with the Bagdad reilway, willform the 
most direet route from EKurepe to India and South- 
East Asia, Haifa, too, is the place where the 
projected pipe-line from the oilfields of Mesopo- 
tamia to the coast is to reach the sew Haifa is 
already the central station of the Cairo-Bardad 
air-mail serviee. Significant is the rapid expansion 
of Haifa’s trade, and concomitantly of its Jewish 
population in the last few-years. With a numerous 
and intelligent Jewish population in Palestime 
engaged in transmitting English goods to Asia 
and Africa, there is no telling: to-day how ‘much 
mw be accomplished. 

Mr. Israel Cohen, who has so ably edited this 
* Year- Book,” is represented by a valuable essay 
on “ Jewish Colonisers of British Dominions.” 
He gives a summary of the history of Jewish 
activity in the development of Britain’s Colonial 
dominions. This chapter forms but a part of the 
greater history of Jewish activity in the opening-up 
end economic advancement of new regions, Mr.Cohen 
contends that with such a record of courage, 
energy, and fruitful enterprise, the Jewish people 
carr look forward with ¢onfidenve to the success of 
the labours of those who are returning to its an-— 
cestral land to make it once more a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

“Erez Israel The of Terkel ”—is the» 
general name of the Year-Books: of the Jewish. 
National Fund that have been issued during the 
last few vears in various languages. This is the 
first time that.such a Year- Book appears av English. 
The Editor states that upon the measure of its): 
acceptance will depend the question whether it 
will be the only one of its kind or the first of a series. 

This excellent publication costs but half-a-crown, 
surely an exceedingly modest price to pay to learm 
how the Jewish soul can make the. Jewish soil. & 
fruitful field, 


apo, Printed for the by THE FLEETWAY LAd., Dane oot, High Hoftiorny and 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


Some Reflections of a Jewish Spectator. 


In the year 1633, while the 
was still raging, a plague 
lands of Southern. Bavaria, 
. was, but men in those parts were greatly afraid of 
its ravages. They had good reason, for whole 
villages were wiped out by the pestilence. In one 
of the valleys in the neighbourhood lay the village 
of Oberammergau, almost off from its 
neighbours by a ring of picturesque mountaine. 
The villagers of Oberammergau were in deadly fear 
of the approach of the plague, and made a solemn 
vow that if their village escaped from the horrors 
of the unknown pestilence, they would show their 
gratitude by giving, every IO years, dramatic 
representation of the passion and death of Jesus of 


Thirty Years’ War 
visited the mountain 


None knew what it 


shut 


Nazareth. While neighbouring villages lost their 
entire population, in Oberammergau only 


persons died ; and in the year 1634 the first Passion 
Play was acted in-the village. From the year 
1650 onwards the play was given every 10 years, 
with slight interruptions, down to the year 1910. 
The next representation was due in the year 1920, 
but the exigencies consequent on the war made it 
almost impossible to carry out the vow in that 
year, and it was postponed until 1922. The 
intention is to give the next play in the year #930, 
and thereafter to retain the regular decennial 
interval, 

The play is performed and arranged by the 
villagers themselves. One's first impression of the 
inhabitants is that they live and have their being 
in the Passion Play. The men are a particularly 
good-looking type, and throughout this summer 
wore long hair, which tended to give them a 
picturesque appearance. In the present season the 
first performance was given on May 14, and the 
last on September 30. Large crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the world came to see the spectacle, 
which, without doubt, was a magnilicent enterprise. 
No less than 56 principal characters took part in 
it, in addition to the orchestra, which was composed 
of 50 members, and the chorus which numbered 45. 
Apart front these, there was the cfowd, and it seemed 
to me that on two occasions at least, once when 
Jesus is represented as riding into Jerusalem on an 
ass and being greeted by the populace with joyful 
cries of welcome, and again when the crowd stood 
in front of the house of Pilate clamouring for the 
death of Jesus, there must have been between 200 
and 400 people on the stage. While the large 
theatre is properly covered and the spectators are 
assured of shelter in case of inclement weather, the 
vast stage is open to the sky, and the actors play 
their parts in sunshine or in rain. ‘he play begins 
at 8 o'clock in the morning and continues without 
a break until 12 o'clock. here follows an interval! 
of two hours, and the second half is shown from 
2 to 6. During these eight hours there is 
continuous action on the stage, and it must be 
admitted that to follow closely demands a on 
strain on the onlooker. 

But the strain was worth it. With a little dttention 
it was possible to see every detail, The actors recited 


By Dr. M. Fpstein. 


their parts slowly and distimetiy, and the whol 
was marked by effective realism. 
washed the feet of His disesples, of each one of then 


broke 


one round the table 


Jesus actuallh 


with them he fed every 


sharing the bread and thy 


when he bread 
“ie, 
But perhaps the most realistic scene in the whole 


When 


lexis 


of the 


to make quite sure of the 


performance was the 


nailed to the solic 
declared that i order 
death of the victim he would pierce him with his 
lance. he say this than he actually 
pierced the the blood 
trickled down the body. 

The construction of the play is much bke that «ta 
(jreek drama. Before each scene the chorus was led 
on to the stave and recited or sang the cist of the 


OF 


No sooner does 


figure on the cross, 


play which was tofollow, In doing so reference way 
incident m the Old T stament which 


about te by 


made to some 
has a 
witnessed, 
One illustration 
in the play the 

was to be taken. 

to the determination of 
Joseph and be md of 
picture ms presented to the audrence, in which the 
ten brothers are shown plotting against 
as he comes to greet them. There are twernty-fou 
and it must be admitted 
They imeluce 


similarity to the scene 


and this scene is a tually exhibited. 
must suffice. Quite 
Sanhedrin determine that 


In the prologue the chorus refers 


carly 
Jesus 
Jacob's sons to capture 
him. The reupon a 


ome pr 


of these tableaux vivants, 
that they are most beautifully done. 
such scenes as the expulsion of Adar and EF 
Eden, Joh taking counsel with his friends, the 
falling of the manna, the accusation of Naboth. 
and blind Samson mocked by the Philistines. The 
in each of these living pictures were 


ve from 


colour schemes 
exceedingly pleasing, and were alone worth a visi 
to Oberammergau. 


i. 


The story of the piayv is based on the New Testa- 
ment records, mingled with a certain quantity of 
Catholic theology, and a good dose of Germay 
sentimentality. Had the story been merely a New 
Testament record, it would already have been ur. 
historical (es Mr. Leonard Snowman pointed 
out in his very interesting artiele in the Jewish 
CnronicLe of Septemler 1.) The admixture of 
theology makes it not only un-historical but hateful. 
Throughout, Jews are represented as villains, and 
the followers of Jesus invariably as meek and 
gentle, The members of the Sanhedrin are zealots : 
but they cease to be human in their persecution of 
Jesus. Even Pilate 
sympathetic figure, only to make the high priests 
there are two of them !) appear the more villainous. 
The weakness of the plot is unquestionably the 
hatred of Jesus by the crowd. When the play 
opens he is shown as being joyously weleomed by 
the men, women and children of Jerusalem ; 
towards the close of the play the very people who 
crowded to greet him have turned against him and 
demand his death. Here we have a striking 
instance of the naivelé of the plot. In two places 


is represented as a most 


at least God is made to say that he has cast off his 


yood cause for this: it is a mere statement. But 
fe) simple souls it suffices, ane the aceepe the 


statement as divine. | must contess, however, 


that vere and there a member of the audience 
appeared to be moved—at least, if one may judge 
nandkerchicfs that were applied to the 


the hele the vast 


riale 


by the 
audience 
They admired the 
detaily, and the 
whole was coneeived and 
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regard the play only as a play. 
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colour pietupesque 
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Should Jews go to Oberammergau’? it was 
suugested to me by Jewish friends that Jews should 
not grace the svene with their presence. |The 
tendency of the play, they stated, was Anti- 
Semitic, and why should Jews encourage Anti- 
Semitism ? I eannet sav that I share this view. 


Even if the play were unquestionably Anti-Semitic 
I think Jews should still go to see it in 
of Anti- 
that 


note for themselves the 
ane form. But I 
Anti-Semitic in the 
The is that it 
represents the Catholie view al the rart played by 
the. Jews in the life ‘The. play at 
Oberammergau may be sanl to represent the atti- 
tude of marks the little street arab 
who shouts to a passing Jew, > Who killed Christ 7” 
te biame, not Pilate. Passion Play 
depicts Pilate as very friendly to 
seeing po evil in him, and therefore refusing to send 
him to death. He only consents to do so hecause 
the crowd insists, a weak reason surely. But 
before Pilate finally agrees to the death of Jesus, he 
declares that he washes his hands of the guilt, which 
he lays upon the Jews. Whereupon the priests and 
the people are made to cry out, “ We take it upon 
Hie upon us and vpen our 
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Semitism cannot agree 


the play i- ordinary 
om that term. most that one can say 


story of Jesus. 


mind hich 
‘the 


Jew 


being Jesus, 


oursely ex. hlood he 
children 

The Anti-Jewish bias is obvious. Those who are 
acquainted with Jews to-day, and those who know 
something of the spirit of Jewish history, are well 
that whatever faults the Jews may possess, 
they are not bloodthirsty. These passages are a 
disgrace to the play, though it must be admitted 
that the Catholic Church has stood for this point 
of view throughout the ages. It explains Jewish 
it explains the violent anti-Jewish 
spirit of medieval ecclesiastical legislation. It 
cannot be too often insisted upon that the Jews 
could not have clamoured for the death of Jesus, 
seeing that Jesus taught nothing that was con- 
trary to Jewish tradition. Even Christian scholars 
are agreed that the New Testament version of his 
teaching is a mixture of fact and fiction. Apart 
from that, those who are acquainted with the 
polities and the jurisprudence of the Roman 
Empire in the period in which Jesus lived must 
know that the power of inflicting death in the 
Roman provinces lay with the Roman Procurator. 
The Roman authorities in the Provinces cared little 
for internal religious movements in the countnes 
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“Erez Tar Jewrsn Nationa Fuxp 
5682-1922,’ edited by Mr. 
Cohen (W. Speaight & Sons), is designed to give a 
comprehensive account of the history and activity 
of the Jewish National Fund, as well as to discuss 
Various aspects of the Jewish colonisation of 
Palestine. Half of the articles are concerned with 
the actual work of the National Fund, whilst the 
others deal with various questions and problems 
that have an intimate bearing upon it. In the 
former category are the history of the develepment 


of the National Fund from the embryonic stage of 
an idea to its present highly organised and widely 
ramified apparatus; the concise account of its 
colonising work, the principles on which it is 
conducted, and the scope it has assumed; and the 
interesting project of regional colonisation,” the 
pame given to agricultural settlements: to be 
organised by groups hailing from the same region 
or country. While these deal with: the’ more 
technical side of Palestinian colonisation, aspects of 
the more human and personal side are represented 
in the iluminating impressions of Sir Alfred Monds 
as well as in the essays on town-planning and on 
the pioneer efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore. Side 
lights upon the agricultural capacity»of the Jew 
and upon his general efficiency. as a eoloniser are 
given in the articles summarising Jewish agrienltural 
industry in North America and the suecess of Jews 
as colonists in the Bri'ish Domintons; while 
further points of common .nterest between Britain 
' ‘and Palestine are discussed in the contributions 
concerned with land legisiation and with the 
commercial importance of the Land of Israel. 
Finally, there are a few articles giving a detailed 
; account of the recent activity of the Head Office of 
_ the Jewish National Fund and of its numerous local 
| agencies throughout the world, both in the field of 
organisation and propaganda, and more especially: 
in that of the raising of funds: The “ Foreword,” 
by the Rt. Hon. Winston 8. Churchill, M.P., consists 
merely of an extract from the speech he delivered, 
as Scoretary of State for the Colonies, in the House 
of Commons, on June 14, 1921. It is printed here, 
with a slight verbal alteration, with Mr. Charchill's 
permission. 


Mr. Maurice Simon contributes a highly interest- 
ing essay on “ The Pioneer Work of Sir Moses 
Montetiore.’’ The first impulse which took Moses 
Montefiore to Palestine was of a purely religious 
nature, and in respect of its service’ may be 
described as biblical rather than Jewish. To 
him, and still more to his wife, who inspired him 
with her own spirit, Palestine was the “ Holy 
Land,” the scené of most of the incidents recorded 
in the Bible; and a desire to go on a pilgrimage 
there early became one of the passions of his 
m life. He gratitied this desire at the first oppor- 
tp tunity, so soon as in 1827, at the age of 43, ho 
zy found himself in a position to retire from business 
th With a fortune. In that year, accompanied by his 
1) wife, he made the first of seven visits to Palestine, 
yj parts of which were carried out in cirewmstances 
yp Of no small difficulty and danger. This fact alone 
renders him unique among the Western Jews of 
his own day. During the remainder of his life 


: . Bir Moses, besides contributing liberally ‘to the 
qj Ceemosy nary relief of the Jews of Palestine, made 


f* series of somewhat spasmodic efforts to render 


economically productive and self-supporting, 


ae 1842 he sent a printing press to Jerusalem, 


and established a linen factory there, with a girls” 
school attached. A few Jews in ‘Tiberias and 
Safed were also supplied with oxen for the purpose 


engaging in agriculture. But distress seemed to 


‘be endemic among the Jews of Palestine, and at 
quent intervals harrowing reports continued to 
reach England of dire suffering among them, due 


| partly to poverty, and partly to epidemics and 


famines.” In 1853 Sir Moses, stirred to activity by 
appeal of exceptional piteousness, created in 
Paomdon, in co-operation with the then Chief Rabbi, 


Nathan Adler, an Appeal Fund, which sent out 


Israel. 


By the Rév. S. Levv, M-A.. 


considerable sums to Palestirie. In 1855 Sir Moses. 
felt impelled to visit the country hii-—-f, partly 
to supervise the distribution of the money for 
purely philanthropic purposes, such as the relief. 
of distress and the endowment of hospitals and 
almshouses, and partly to see whether some of it 
could not be expended’ in such a way as to help 
the Jewish population to become more independent 
and self-supporting. During this visit he made a 
determined effort to eet Jews settled on the land: 
in Palestine: A committee was: formed at Safed 
which assisted him to select 35 families from that 
city, provide them with means-to begin aqrieultural 
pursuits, and secure for them the protection of the 
local governors. Some orphans were also placed 
under the eare-of the committee to be trained as 
agriculturistss Entployment waeat onee found for 
15 families-in a fertile district called: Bokea, near 
Safed. In Tiberias 30 families were proved with 
meane to engage in agricultare, At Jermsalem 
Sir’ Moses was granted the privilege—-whieh had 
never previously been aceorded!to an Englishman 
—of purehasing @ piece of land near the Jaffe and 
Zion: Gates, for which he paidea thousand pounds, 
and on which he found. empleyment fora number of 
Jews. A similar proceedimm tock place near Jaffa, 
In April, 1874, Sir Moses received’ a piteous. better 
from Jerusalem, stating that the inhabitants were’ 
threatencd with famine. In spite of his advanced 
age, he determined to make a seventh journey to 
Palestine. During this visit he became’ more than 
ever persuaded of the necessity of building modern 
dwellings in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and impressed. 
this: idea strongly upon his fellow-members ‘in 
London. The’ idea bore fruit. A Sir Mosear 
Montetiore Testimonial Committee was formed in 
1876, and it decided that the most appropriate way 
of paving homage to the subject of the testimonial 
would be to utilise the funds raised for purchasing 
ground in Palestine for erecting houses there, and 
generally for encouraging agriculture and industrial 
pursuits. As a result of the efforts: of this 
Committee, by 1887 160° houses: and buildings, 
the best c the kird-in the country, had been 
erected in Jerusalem, and something had been done 
to promote industrial pursuits in that eitv. Much 
to the regret of Sir Moses; the Committee did not 
see its way to giving any suppert to agricultural 
enterprise. These dwellings represent the nearest 
approach to what may be called eolonising work 
proper which can be attributed directly to the 
efforts of Sir Moses Montefiore. As the snm total 
of his achievement in this field, they contrast 
somewhat painfully with the ambitious designs 
with which he had set out of covering Palestine with 
Jewish settlers, or. at leasty of turning the Jewish: 
inhabitants into self-supporting agriculturists, But. 
thev are sufficient in themselves to entitle Sir Moses: 


to the respect of all Jewish settlers in Palestine, 


The new quarter in Jerusalem, into ‘which these 
dwellings have gradually expanderl, probably 

contributed largely towards the improving and: 
elevating of the old) Yishwb. It is admirably 
calculated to serve as a link between the Old and 

the New Yishuwh, and, by bringing the two into 

contact, to stimulate in the former also a desire 

to take part inthe of building up the country. 

Should it ever do so, it will but. bring to fruition 

a seed which was planted by Moses Montefiore.” The 

bulk of his labours on behalf of the Jews in 

Palestine ‘talls ‘into: the category. of relief and 

philanthropic work ;. but in virtue the designs 

which he formed*for their improvement, and to some 

extent even of his» achievements he may be 

reckoned among the pioneers of colonisations 

In the course of an inspiring article on “ Town 

Planning in Palestine,” Professor Patrick Geddes 

says of the Hebrew Wniversity of Jerusalem that 

it must keep wp the wide and deep vision of the 

prophets: then. why. not..again. a school of the 

prophets ? Hebrew. literature and learning must 

thus renew their old primacy among classic and 

modern tongues; and there, too, philosophy must 

finda home worthy of thedong»past of 
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with ever fuller sublimation inte the srered 
as with Solomon of old. And beyond this Uni... 
sity, with its of. teaching second’ to no. 
history or in the we need the 
of students, the houses of teachers,:-and thu. 
garden village whieh lias to be atthe same 
cultare-city, Beyond this again» we need 
University working, with its great printing hou. 
like those which are the highest glory of Oxford a), | 
Edinburgh, its scientific instrument works 
Jena, its skilled pharmacy like Edinburgh agai). 
Many of the students, too, must earn as wel! a. 
learn; and these will often be of the best, «in. 
hand and brain work best together. And finally, 
around. this. whole mile-long and threefold pia). 
should range the olive Jerusa 
the vineyards on the eastward: slopes, the pine. 
forests upon the hilltops; so gradually 
ing thie fallestof Universities with the noblest 
University domains, and furnishing «not only 1) 

its city, or even to Palestine, but:to the East, tho 
Mediterranean, the wide an »-exzmple not 
only of the vitality of Israel as thus culminating 
and leading in her ancient home; but an impake 
to the world of what the union of thought and action 
at their fullest. intensity may. be:. 

Mr. Adolf Pollak The Impertance 
of the Jews for British Trades’ He eoneludes that. 
in Palestine there will be the closest: commercial 
intercourse between ‘Englandand the Jews.. But 
Palestine itself will. not provide the chief-opening 
for British exports in that partof the world, even 
allowing for the considerable markets: that will 
created by the upbuilding of the Jewish home: land. 
Much greater will. be the importance of Palestine 
as a centre of international trade with Asia: and 
Africa. With a clear perception of its interest a< 
Mandatory Power, England has already begun |) 
turn Jatta and Haifa into modern ports, which 
already have their daily expres train: connection 
with Egypt. The prospects are particnlariy 
in Haifa; whieh is the terminus of the railway (het 
at present runs to the East of the Jordan «11 
Damascus, in all probability; after it has 
linked up with the Bagdad railway, will form the 
most direet route from Kurepe to India and Sout h- 
East Asia. Haifa, too; is the place where the 
projected pipe-line from the oilfields of Mesopo- 
tamia to the coast is to reach the sex Haifa is 
already: the central station of the Cairo-Bagdad 
air-mail service. Significant is the rapid expansion 
of Haifa’e trade, and concomitantly of its Jewish — 
population in the last few-years: With a numerous 
and intelligent Jewish population in Palestine 
engaged in transmitting English goods to Asia 
and. Africa, there is no telling»to-day how 
mow be accomplished. 

Mr: Israel Cohen, who has so ably edited this 
* Year- Book,” is represented by a valuable essay 
on Jewish Colonisers of “British Dominions.” 
He gives a summary of the history of Jewish 
activity in the development of Britain's Colonial 
dominions. This chapter forms but a part of the 
greater history of Jewish activity in the opening-up 
end economic advancement of new regions. Mr.Cohen 
contends that with such a record of courage, | 
energy, and fruitful enterprise; the Jewish people 
car look forward with donfidence to the success of 
the labours of those who are returning to its an- 
cestral land to make ‘it once more a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

Erez Israel The Land of Israel” —ie the + 
genera! name of the Year-Books: of the Jewish — 
National Fund that have been issued during the: 
last few years in various languages. This: is the. 
first time that.such a Year- Book appears in English. 
The Editor statés that upon the measure of its-. 
acceptance will depend. ine question whether it 
will be the only one of its kind or the first of a series.. 

This excellent publication costs but half-a-crown, 
surely an exceedingly modest price to -pay to learm 
how the Jewish soul can make the Jewish soil@ 
fraitful field, 


Ltd., Dany Sr High ant 
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THE PASSION PLAY 


AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


Some Reflections of a Jewish Spectator. 


I. 

In the year 1633, while the Thirty Years’ War 
was still raging, a plague visited the mountain 
lands of Southern Bavaria. None knew what it 
was, but men in those parts were greatly afraid of 
its ravages. They had good reason, for whole 
villages were wiped out by the pestilence. In one 
of the vallevs in the neighbourhood lay the village 
of Oberammergau, almost 
neighbours by a ring of picturesque mountaine. 
The villagers of Oberammergau were in deadly fear 
of the approach of the plague, and made a solemn 
vow that if their village escaped from the horrors 
of the unknown pestilence, they would show their 
gratitude by giving, every 10 years, a dramatic 
representation of the passion and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth. While neighbouring villages lost their 
entire population, in Oberammergau only 84 
persons died ; and in the year 1634 the first Passion 
Play was acted in the viliage. From the year 
1690 onwards the play was given every 10 years, 
with slight interruptions, down to the year 1910. 
The next representation was due in the year 1920, 
but the exigencies consequent on the war made it 
almost impossible to carry out the vow in that 
year, and it was postponed until 1922. The 
intention is to give the next play in the year 1930, 
and thereafter to retain the regular decennial 
uiterval, 

The play is performed and arranged by the 
villagers themselves. One's first impression of the 
inhabitants is that they live and have their being 
in the Passion Play. The men are a particularly 
good-looking type, and throughout this summer 
wore long hair, which tended to give them a 
picturesque appearance. In the present season the 
first performance was given on May 14, and the 
last on September 30. Large crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the world came to see the spectacle, 
which, without doubt, was a magniticent enterprise. 
No less than 56 principal characters took part in 
it, in addition to the orchestra, which was composed 
of 50 members, and the chorus which numbered 45, 
Apart frontthese, there was the cfowd, and it seemed 
to me that on two occasions at least, once when 
Jesus is represented as riding into Jerusalem on an 
ass and being greeted by the populace with joyful 
cries of welcome, and again when the crowd stood 
in front of the house of Pilate clamouring for the 
death of Jesus, there must have been between 200 
and 400 people on the stage. While the large 
theatre is properly covered and the spec tators are 
assured of shelter in case of inclement weathe r, the 
vast stage is open to the sky, and the actors play 
their parts in sunshine or in rain. ‘Whe play begins 
at 8 o'clock in the morning and continues without 
a break until 12 o'clock. There follows an interval 
of two hours, and the second half is shown from 
2 to 6. During these eight hours there is 
continuous action on the stage, and it must be 
admitted that to follow closely demands a yaaa 
strain on the onlooker, 

But the strain was worth it. With a little attention 


shut 


ay was possible tom see detail. The recited 


~ 


off from its. 


By Dr. M. Fpstein. 


their parts slowly and distinctly, and the whol 
was marked by effeetive realism. 
washed the feet of His diseiples, of each one of them ; 
when he broke 
one round the table, sharing the bread and the wine. 
But perhaps the most realistic scene in the whole 
performance was the crucifixion. When 
nailed to the of the Roman 
declared that in order to make quite sure of the 
death of the victim he would pierce him with his 
larice. No sooner does he say this than he actually 
pierced the and the blood 
trickled down the body. 

The construction of the play is much ike that «ta 
(ireeck drama. Before each scene the chorus was led 
on to the stage and recited or sang the gist of the 
In doing so reference was 


Jesus actually 


bread with them he fed every 


Ae 


OnC ye ™ 


figure on the cross, 


play which was to follow. 
made to some incident in the Old Testament which 
has a similarity to the about to be 
witnessed, and this seenc is actually exhibited. 
One illustration must suffice. Quite early 
mn the play the Sanhedrin determine that Jesus 
was to be taken. In the prologue the chorus refers 
to the determination ef Jacob's sons to capture 
Joseph and be rid of him. Thereupon a living 


Scene 


picture is presented to the audience, in which the 


ten brothers are shown plotting against Joseph 
as he comes to greet them. There are twenty-four 
of these tableaux vivants, and it must be admitted 
that they are most beautifully done.. They incluce 
such scenes as the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Eden, Job taking counsel with his friends, the 
falling of the manna, the accusation of Naboth. 
and blind Samson mocked by the Philistines. The 
colour schemes in each of these living pictures were 
exceedingly pleasing, and were alone worth ¢ 
to Oberammergay. 


\ my? 


1]. 


The story of the play is based on the New Testa- 
ment records, mingled with a certain quantity of 
Catholic theology, and a good dose of German 
sentimentality. Had the story been merely a New 
Testament record, it would already have been ur. 
historical (es Mr. Leonard Snowman pointed 
out in his very interesting artiele in the Jewish 
Cnronicte of Septemler 1.) The admixture of 
theology makes it not only un-historical but hateful. 
Throughout, Jews are represented as villains, and 
the followers of Jesus invariably as meek and 
gentle. The members of the Sanhedrin are zealots ; 
but they cease to be human in their persecution of 
Jesus. Even Pilate is represented as a most 
sympathetic figure, only to make the high priests 
(there are two of them !) appear the more villainous, 
The weakness of the plot is unquestionably the 
hatred of Jesus by the crowd. When the play 
opens he is shown as being joyously welcomed by 
the men, women and childrenv of Jerusalem ; 
towards the close of the play the very people who 
crowded to greet him have turned against him and 
demand his death. Here we have a strking 
instance of the naivelé of the plot. In two places 
at least God is made to say that he has cast off his 
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yood it is a mere statement, 
and they 


must 


Cause 
for simplh suffices, 
“statement as divine. 1 
that while here and there a member of the audience 
at least, if one may judge 
iamdkerchiefs that were applied to the 
the vast audience seemed to 
They admired the 


Ate 


confess, 


appeared to be moved 
by the 
eyes 

regard the play only as a play. 


the 


colour scheme, the picturesque detailey, and the 
yranmd scale m which the whole was conceived and 
p rene ntect, 
Hil. 
Should Jews go to Oberammergau? it was 


cuggested to me by Jewish friends that Jews should 


not grace the scene with their presence. The 
iendency of the play. they. stated, was Anti- 
Semitic, and why should Jews encourage Anti- 
Semitism % I cannot say that I share this view. 


Even tf the play were unquestionably Anti-Semitic 
I think Jews should still go to see it in 
degree of Anti- 
agree that 
ordmary 


order to note for 
Semitism and its form. But | cannot 
the play is Anti-Semitic In the 
of that ierm. The 
represents the Catholic view of the 
the Jews in the life atery 
Oberaminergau may be said to represent the atti- 
marks the little street arab 
who shouts toa Passing Jew, Who killed Christ 
Vie is to blame, not Pilate. The Passion Play 
depicts Pilate very friendly to 
seeing no evil in him, and therefore refusing to send 
He only consents to do so because 
the crowd weak reason But 
before Pilate finally agrees to the death of Jesur, he 
washes his hands of the guilt, which 
Whereupon the priests and 
take it upon 


thems Cs the 


meaning 
is that it 
rart played by 
‘The play at 


most that one can sity 
of Jesus: 


tude «f mind which 
jew 
aS being Jesus, 
him to death. 
insists, a surely. 
declares that he 
he lays upon the Jews, 
the people are made to cry out, “ We 


ourselves. His blood be upon us and upen our 
children 
The Anti-Jewish bias is obvious. Those who are 


acquainted with Jews to-day, and those who know 
something of the spirit of Jewish history, are well 
aware that whatever faults the Jews may possess, 
they are not bloodthirsty. These passages are a 
disgrace to the play, though it must be admitted 
that the Catholic Church has stood for this point 
of view throughout the It explains Jewish 
persecution; it explains the violent anti-Jewish 
spirit of mediwval ecclesiastical legislation. It 
cannot be too often insisted upon that the Jews 
could not have clamoured for the death of Jesus, 
seeing that Jesus taught nothing that was con- 
trary to Jewish tradition. Even Christian scholars 
are agreed that the New Testament version of his 
teaching is a mixture of fact and fiction. Apart 
from that, those who are acquainted with the 
polities and the jurisprudence of the Roman 
Empire in the period in which Jesus lived must 
know that the power of inflicting death in the 
Roman provinces lay with the Roman Procurator. 
The Roman authorities in the Provinces cared little 
for internal religious movements in the countnes 
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of Rome interfered. 


where they lived. [It was only when the religious 


movements took on a political aspect that the power 
One may think by way of 
analogy of the India of to-day. The British 
authorities in India would doubtless not show any 
very great interest in purely religious movements 
that might rise anywhere in India. But should any 
religious movement become political in character, 
should it in the least threaten, directly or indirectly, 
British rule in India, it stands to reason that the 
British authorities would soon intervene and deal 
with it. It was the same in Palestine in the first 
century. As long as Jesus was looked upon as a 
religious teacher, he was of no interest to the 


honest scrutiny of all the facts must go to show 
that the death of Jesus was due entirely to the Roman 
authoritics in Judea. 

In Oberammergau thousands of people, for some 
2) wecks in the year, had brought home to them 
again the century-old lie of the responsibility of the 
Jews for the death of the founder of Christianity. 
It is conceivable that in olden days each presentation 
of the Passion. Play. might easily have Ied to a 
pogrom. To-day looking at the peasant actors 
on that great stage. | could help asking myself 
what the majority of the onleokers thought of the 
Jews in so far as thev thought at all. Were they 
angry ¢ I wonder. Or were they moved by the 


Jesus says never a word from the time he is captured 
until he suffers death on the cross. To all interro- 
gations he was silent, a picture of the lamb that is 
led to the slaughter. 

The length of the play, the intense attention 
needed for it, the largeness of its conception, and 
the picturesqueness of the environment, all go to 
make a deep impression on the onlooker. It occurs 
to me that what the peasants of Oberammergau 
can do, Jews could do also. it should be possible 
for Jews to organise on a large scale representations 
of Bible scenes. Audiences from all over the world 
would flock to see them. When all is said, the 
civilised . world loves the Bible stories, and all 


; | Romans. But when, rightly or wrongly, men _ true spirit of forgiveness, which even in the New countries would send their contingent to view these 
ii | began to speak of the King of the Jews, the Roman Testament is characteristic of Jesus. It ought Jewish representations. Where should they 
i “ft power gave short shrift to the Pretender. An to be added that in the play at Oberammergau begiven? There is only one answer: in Palestine, 
‘ 
i | THE HEBRAISM OF JOHN MILTON. | 
| By Bernard Shillman. 
et; Religions, like nations, have their idealists; quality is sublimity or grendeur—grandeur of poetry. The other Psalm’ worthy of notice Is 
H 7 and when, in the sixteenth century, the Anglican imagination, grandeur of language. and grandeur of from Hallel (2872 NN¥3) :— 
a kt Church, having become separated from Rome, thought. Milton has been called the God-gifted 
1} accepted Lutheran doctrines, there were not found organ voice of England; and it was of him that “ When the blest seed of Terah’s faithful son, 
} wanting an extreme band of Protestants who desired Wordsworth said that his soul wes like a star and After long toil, their liberty had won, 
' the separation to be more complete. Imbued dwelt apart. To read Milton is to pass * from And past from Pharian fields to Canaan land, 
i with a religious fervour, this ever-growing bend things mortal to things divine and immortal” ; Led by the strength of the Ailmighty’s hand, 
) disseminated their ideals until in time their numbers for his work is “ above the smoke and stir of this Jehovah's wonders were in Israel shown, 
\ increased to the size of a congregational sect and dim spot which men call earth.” His literary life His praise and glory was in Israel known.” 
they were called Puritans. These Puritans were is divided into three well-marked periods: (1) his , 
distinguished ‘from their fellow Protestants by youth and early poems, (2) his middle period of These two Psalms were done by Milton at the age 
many characteristics. They had special habili- statesmanship and prose polemics, and (3) his final of fifteen. Comus, a play written in the form of a 
ments, lived a simple but eustere life. hated the period during which he produced Paradise Lost, masque and set to music, is & panegyric on 
theatre and kindred amusements with as much Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonisies.— virtue: “virtue may be essail’d bat never hurt.” 
intensity as they hated Popery, anJ never opened In his early poetical period, Milton wrote three Tt is in this, the most important of his minor works, 
their lips to conversation without introducing poems, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso and Lycidas, a little that Milton raises a protest ageinst the ungodliness 
Scriptural plirases. Yet they were not vulgar play called Comus, and several short sonnets which that-is usually to be found prevalent among the 
| fanatics; on the contrary, their very asceticism include paraphrases and translations of some of idle rich:— 
4 made them Stoics. Now, one of their most con- the Scriptural psalms. Though the three early 
a | Bpicuous characteristics was their love for the or Horton poems contain no trace of the character- “If every just man, that now pines with want, 
4 Hebrew, both as a language and as a religion. The istic which is the subject of this study, viz.. Milton's Had but @ moderate end beseeming share 
| language they loved because, whereas Latin and UHebraism, they are so inseparably bound up with Of that which lewdly-pamperd Laxury 
i! English were vernaculars or dialects, i¢., the his life work that no study, however short, of Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
| vehicles of inter-communic ation between man and Milton would be complete without a reference to Nature's full blessing< would he well dispens'd 
ey man, Hebrew to them was essentially the language them. L’ Allegro is a short poem describing a day Tn unsuperfluous even proportion. 
| ; of prayer, or the vehicle of inter-communication in the life of a cheerful man; JI/ Penseroso is a short And she no whit incumber'd with her store ; 
‘ae between God and man, Hence, they gave them- poem describing a night in the life of a meditative And then the Giver would be better thank’d, 
4 selves Hebrew names. The religion they loved; man. The one begins et daybreak when the lark His praise due paid: for swinish Gluttony 
y : because every Jew in Israel is a servant or a priest begins his flight, and ends in the evening with a Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
t | in “a kingdom of priests which knows no pre- visit to a performance of one of Shakespeare's or But with bespotted, base ingratitude 
| latic distinctions, because Israel ia governed by a Jonson's plays; and in the interim we have spent Crams. and blasphemes his Feeder.” 
4 Theocracy where sovereignty is vested in One a day “ by hedge-row elms, on hillocks green ™ - 
5) Almighty Power as opposed to a theocracy where with a cheerful man. The other begins at night But, then, as Me. John Bailey points out, it is one 
a that same sovereignty is trisected among three when Philomel, the nightingale, deigns a song and of the difficulties of discussing Milton that quotation 
co-equal Powers, and because of the extreme sim- ends with a visit to the cloister for matins; and, is almost always compelled to do him an injury 
: plicity of the Hebrew form of worship with its in the interim, we have spent a night,in which much by giving less than the whole of eny one of his 
; | absence of iconolatry. As these were the very time has been devoted to study and little to sleep, long-sustained flights of imagination. 
fat fl ideals of their own Puritanism, their appreciation. with a contemplative or a pemsive min, Lycidas Milton's second period of literary activity, during 
| : of the Jew was not to be wondered at. Yet these is a pastoral elegy in which Milton bewails the loss which he forsook the Scvila of Horace to fell inte 
) Gentiles, although they were Puritans, they were of a college friend who was drowned in the Irish the Charybdis of Cicero, lested for about twenty 
Christians ; just as in Israel, although there were Sea; but in that work the poet takes occasion years, from 1640 to 1660. In or about the year 
Pharisees yet were they Jews. And the greatest to attack the corrupted state of the Anglican Church 1637 he left Englend and went on an educationat 
of ali these Puritans was John Milton. in his time. If Milton had never written anything tour on the Continent; but hearing that the Great 
) There can be little doubt that John Milton (nains — else, these three little poems, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Civil War between the Royalist and the Parla- 
1, 1008, obit 1674) believed that he was an inspired and Lycidas, would have emblazoned his name in mentary Parties wes impending, he hurried homo 
‘ man and that his only purpose of life on earth was the firmament of eternal reputation ; yet, strangely to London because, as he seid, it was disgraceful ' 
We to serve the Almighty. In one of his poems he enough the great Dr. Samuel Johnson thought it for him to be idling abroad while his friends were . 
. | r spoke of himself 2s being “ever in my great Task- fit to find fault with them for the flimsy reason that contending for liberty at home. In England 
: : Maker's eye’; in that sonnet where he bewailed “the colours of the diction seem not sufficiently every able-bodied man who either espoused or 
Hi his blindness—Milton lost his sight in 1652— discriminated ’—whatever he exactly meant by disputed the principles embodied in the Petition 
| | which prevented him from being able to “serve that. phrase. of Right made for the “tented field” and took ’ 
; | ; therewith my Maker,” he consoled himself by Milton's metrical translations of the Scriptural up arms; but Milton, to the surprise of ‘his 
ae saying :— Psalms are very fine. Of the twenty or so Psalms relatives and libertyloving friends, made for a 
? “ They also serve who only stand and wait”; that he versified, two deserve special mention Church in Oxford and took up a wife. Hasty 
: and in another sonnet he looked forward to the because they are not so much translations a3 marriages have sometimes long repentances; and 
® time when he would be able * to live with Him and P@t@phrases. One is Psalm oxxxvi:— period of short-lived bliss for Mr. and Mrs. John 
sing in endless morn of light.’ The truth is that 3% ANY Milton was followed by a period of long separation. 


Milton, “like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed,” 
consecrated himself and his work to the service of 
his, Maker. While other poets were content to. 


invoke the Aonian muses for their inspiration, . 


Milton addressed an invocation, for his greatest 


work, to the Heavenly Muse who inspired Moses. 


to. weite the Pentateuch. As for his work, the. 


greater part of it is of-Hebrew derivation; and, as. 


Professor. Craik states, it. may be affirmed that. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind, 
For his mercies aye endure 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us blaze His name abroad, 
For ef gods he is the Ged, 
For his mercies aye endure 


Milton now took to writing pamphlets denunciatory 
of the Church’s policy of opposing the facilities for 
granting divorees. In these pamphlets he adopted, 
as Mark Pattison points out, the Hebrew ideal of 
the subjection and seclusion of woman, For 


Milton, pointing to the words of Genesis (1m. 16), ° 
* and He shall rule over thee,”’ held that the husband - 


was the lord and superior of his wife and not her 


equal. On the execution of King Charles Milton 


from the fountain of no.other foreign literature did. 

Milton drink with so mueh eagerness as from. this,. 
and. that by no other was: his. genius so much: And,in this manner, he renders and expands-each 
Mourished and strengthened. Its characteristic lite verse of that Psalm of praise in delightful 


Ever faithful, ever sure, was offered and accepted a Government appoints — 

| ment in Cromwell's: protectorate, and his services 
were-emisted bo write-pamphlets in defence of the 
regicides, Here, again, he adopted a Hebrew iddaly 
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“arguing that the belief of the Stuarts in the divine 
evight of kings was, from the religious point of view, 
an abhorrent malpractice. 
‘supporters of the executed king ventared to defend 
him by setting him up es a veritable imege in a 
pamphlet 
‘eharacteri#tic Hebraism, iesued a rejoinder which 
he called Eikonoklasties, i.¢.. The 'mage-breaker.” 
Milton, though he was in the Government eervice, 
iid not always agree with the policy 
“protectorate. 
great part in influencing Cromwell to allow the Jews 
tf» return to Englend (1655), whence they hed been 
expelled since 1290. 
to Cromwell's policy of maintaining out of State 
“funds an established or endowed clergy. 


When, therefore, the 


called Eikon Basailike, Milton. with 


of the 
He must certainly have played a 


But he wes utterly opposed 


Here he 
held with the Jewish law of Maaser, and in a pamph- 
let for the removal of what he termed ~ hirelings ” 
out of the Church, Milton eulogiced the system 
prevalent in Judeism whereby the priest was the 
epiritual minister of his congregation end not the 


salaried servant of the State. In other words, 


“Milton's idea of a spiritual guide wes that he should 
“be, as in Judaism, ae brother ministering amonc 
“brethren, and 
‘administering for. the State. 


not an antoeratic stipendiary 
On the restoration 
of Charles 1}. (1660), Milton was among those who 


veceived a Reyal pardon for his republican activities; 


‘amd from that date to hie death he lived the life of 


a tiovlodyte, resuming his business as a poet. 

Macaulay in his criticism of Milton, whom he 
cells the Hebrew poet, says that it ix by his poetry 
that Miltom is best known; and, in the same 
exsay, he expresses the regret that the prose writings 
of Milton should be so littl read. The reason is 
twofold. Firstly, Milton's pamphlets are un- 
umloubtedly a prostitution of genius to politica! 
party; and, secondly, they are much too Hebraic 
fo please the multitude. Every theory he puts 
forward and every argument he advances in his 
polemical treatises ere substantiated by illustrations 
from the Bible, though his references are sometimes 
contorted either to suit his own ends or the politicel 
parity he served, Corru plio optima pessima, (ine 
of these prose productions is too importent to pers 
over. At the time when Milton was writing his 
pamphiets on divorce, Parliament issued en 
nance renewing their official censorship of the press, 
and requiring registration and licence for al! pub- 
lica Lions issued from the printers. Milton's answer 
to that ordinance is contained in a treative, Areo- 
pagitica, In that work, he made a masterly plea 
for the liberty of the press and for freedom of 
conscience 

* What could a man require more from a 
Naiion so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge ? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil but wise and faithful 
tchourers, to make a knowing people, a Nation 
of Prophets, of Sages and of Worthies?.... 
For now the time seems come, wherein Moses 
the great Prophet may sit in Heaven rejoicing 
to see that memorable and glorious wish of his 
fulfilled when not only our seventy Elders, but 
all the Lord’s people are become Prophets.” 
(Numbers x7. 29.) 

Macaulay says of Areopagitica that it is a sublime 
treatise which every statesman should wear as a 
sign upon his hand and as frontlets between bis eyes. 

Professor David Masson, one of the biographers 
of Milton, points out that Milton's life coincided 
with the period of the struggle between the two 
systems of Astronomy then in vogue, and adds 
that Milton adhered to the old in preference to the 
new. Here is a eceptie nuance in Milton’s char- 
acter which is essentially semitic. Astronomy is 
the oldest of all sciences. It is the first branch of 
science to which the principles of mathematics 
were applied. It is a science to which our Rabbis 
of old were particularly devoted. Outside their 
study of the Talmud, they loved to disport them- 
selves with the perplexities of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. The reason is not far to seek. The 
part that astronomical science plays in the ritual 
or rites of the Jewish religion cannot be over- 
estimated ; and to this day there are special prayeis 
for planetary changes in our Jewish services. 
The result is that our Hebrew literature abounds 


with references to astronomy. -Maimonides him- 


self devoted a separate work to that important 
branch of nature study. The system of celestial 
motions which our Sages followed was, of course, 
the Ptolemaic; they knew of no other. That 
eystem was founded on the basic principle that the 
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earth was the stationery centre of the planetary 
universe, and that all the other planets, including 
the moon, the sun, and the starry firmament 
revolved round it, describing in their motion a 
series of concentric circles. This Ptolemaic system 
was recognised as authoritative until about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when its accuracy 
began to be questioned, and a new system pro- 
pounded—the Copernican or modem system. 
The basis of thet system, named after Copernicus, 
who was its instauretor, was thei the sun was the 
stationary centie of the plenetery world while the 
other planets were motione!. and thet the eaith had 
two simultaneous motions, making one revolution 
lasting @ year round the sun and enether revolution 
lasting a day round its own exis. When this theory 
was first put forwerd in 1543 it was regarded cx 
chimerical; and the Reman Chureh went co fer 
as to denounce it as heresy. As late as 1638, 
Galileo, the famous astronomer. was imprisoned 
at Florence for advocating end publishing treatises 
in support of the new_system: and Milton records 
that when he was.on his.Continentel tewr he visited 
Galileo in his place of confinement convicted of the 
sin © of thinking in astronomy otherwise than the 
Franciscan end Deminicen§ licensers thought.” 
Thirty years later, Milton completed Paradise Loc. 
The nature of thet work required the frequent use 
of an estronomice! evetem. The creation of the 
world with its two great lights “the greeter light 
to rule the dey, end the lesser light to rule the 
night,” had to be given positions in apace. Milton 
had to make up his mind which system he would 
adopt; and, as we have already said, he adhered 
to the old as againet the new system. 

Milton's conception of..the universe end ite 
creation will, no doubt, be of interest to those whore 
acquaintance with the subject is necessarily re- 
stricted to the eecount given in the Pentateuch. 
The Book of Genesie commences with the statement 
that “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” Milton begins his story of the 
Creation at an earlier origin. He takes as his 
genesis the existence of universal space es a sphere 
which is divided by @ transversal section into 
hemispheres. The upper half, which wee called 
heaven, contained. within it 2 region which was 
called The Empvreen, inhabited by God end his 
ettendant angels. The lower half, as yet unin- 
habited, which was celled chaos, contained, at its 
lowest depth, the region of hell or Teartarus. Mil- 
tons conception of hell was thet it wes a horrible 
dungeon, out of which issued seas of fire fed with 
ever-burning sulphur, and thet it wes e place of 
torture and despair. Dante's conception was 
somewhat similar: “All hope ahandon, ye who 
enter here.” Now among the angels who inhe bited 
the Empyrean was Lucifer, or Satan. Prince of al! 
the e:chongels, he was yet jealous of the power 
which God entrusted to enother ange! — the Non; 
and gathering together @ host of engel» be raised 
the standard of rebellion. Defeated in battle, 
Lucifer was hurled out of heaven inio hell: and foy 
a period of nine days, he, with his aimy of rebel 
angels, lay vanquished in the fiery gulf cf Tertarus, 
During that period the world, was created in & space 
in cheos; and Milton’s description of the six days 
of the creation closely follows that of Genesis, Un 
the ninth day of his sojourn in hell, Satan summoned 
a council of the fallen angels at the palace cf Pan- 
demonium, built in hell by Mammon, one of the 
fallen angels. The angels discuss plans of revenge. 
They conclude that it would be futile to atteck 
heaven, and suggest the Possibility of attacking the 
new world just created and called eaith. None 
of the angels, however, were willing to undertake 
the journey from heil up to earth: and, es a last 
resort, Satan resolves to do so himself. Milton then 
describes Satan's passeve through the geies of he'll, 
guarded by two Werders, Sin and Death, and his 
voyage through chaos to reach the newly created 
world. Boththe Father and the Son from the Empy- 
rean saw Satin alight on earth. The Father tells 
the Son that he wil! allow Satan to pervert man, 
provided that some one is found to die for the sin 
instead of man, and the Son volunteers to beceme 
morta! to make this sacrifice. And so Satan enters 
the serpent, and is allowed to tempt man, And so 
is Paradise lost. 

Paradise Lost, which is divided intotwelve bcoks 
each containing an average of about nine hundred 
lines, written in blank verse, and in the grand 
style so characteristic of Milton, refuses to be 
erushed within the limits of this short study, 


Dryden, the father of criticiim, se'd that © was 
one of the greatest, most noble end most sublime 
poems which either th's ege or nation has produced.” 
The preceding peragrayh is, however, a very conc’se 
summary of the cycle of events in the chronological 
order in which they occur though not necesserily 
in which they are narreted. While Milton edheres 
very closely to the Old Testament in this, the 
greatest epic poem in the Enzlish lenguage, there 
ere two glaring instances in which he deperts 
from the source of the story of the fell of men. One 
i$ in his narration of the Creetion. Milton excribes 
the work of the six devs of the earth's creation to 
the Son, adding that on the seventh day the Son 
returned to the Empyrean to keep the sebbath. 
In fact, Milton’s views on the nature of the Son es a 
deity were at varience with thore held by Christiens 
who acknowledged the single essence of the Trinity. 
In thet respect, Milton was 2 follpwer of Arianism, 
a sect named after Arius its founder, who main- 
tamed thet the Son was not co-eternal with the 
Feather, but that he wes only e deity in the sense that 
he was the man ‘estotion of God in a human life. 
The other instance n which Milton departs from the 
Old Testement iv, es has elready been stated, h's 
description of the scriptural serpent as being Saten 
incarnate. That, of only 
smeginetion, end yet it is surprising how meny 
people there are who eccept th's view es being 
gospel. With these ‘wo exeeptions the whole 
epic Is pervades pisedes drawn from Holy 
Writ. There is scercely 2 single page in the poem 
which hes not en incident drawn from the Bible ; 
scarcely en idee or an ection thet hes not got a 
perallel to illustrete it from the Old Testement. 
Milton seldom took similes from the New Testement; 
least. of ell in Paradise Lost. Now in a work 
steeped in similes from Holy Writ it is no eesy tesk 
to select. the beet one ex en exemple. It will 
however, serve our purpose if we recount the leaders 
of the © horrid crew ” of rebel angels who suffered 
banishment from heaven alony with Setan. They 
are described in detail in the first book of the poem. 
The ch ef of these rebel engels were Beelzebub, the 
fly-god, whose opinions on his illness were sought 
by King Ahaziah (Il. Kings, i.}; Moloch, the 
abomination of the Ammonites, for whom so many 
children of Israel were secriticed in the fires in 
defiance of the Levitice! Lew (xviii.. 21); Chemos cr 
Baal-Peor, the obscene dread of Moab who enticed 
lereel in Shittim (Numbers xxv., 2): Achtoreth, 
the goddess of the Zidonians who beguiled King 
Solomon (1. Kings. xi.. 5): Themmuz, for whom 
Ezekiel in a vision sew deughters of Israel weeping 
(Ezekie! viil., 14 Davon, the see-idol, whose 
heed end hends were 'opped off when the men of 
Ashdod beought the captured ark of God into its 
house..I. Samuel, v., 4); Rimmen, who lost 2 
worshipper in Neaman the leper (IT. Kings, v.), 
and for whom King Ahaz displaced God's Altar 
for one of Syriaum mode Kings, xvi., 5);  Osir’s 
whom Israel worshipped in Egypt in the form of a 
golden calf (Exodus xxxii.', end whom the rebel 
Jerobosin wershipped in Bethel and in Den (I. 
Kings xii., 29); Belial who hed no special alter 
“flown with insolence and wine ” 


course, is 


hui whore sens 
filled the streets of Sodom where they compessed 
the house of Let (Genesis xix.. 4), and also the streets 
of Gabeah where they beset the house of an old man 
who was sheltering some wandering Jews (Judges 
xix.. 22): and Mammon, the god of. riches, who, 
as hes already been. stated, built the Palace of 
Pandemonium, and who wes efterwards identified 
in classic a! mythology with Vulcan or Mulciber, the 
architect of the palaces of the gods. The names that 
Milton gives to these rebel leaders at once betrays 
nitic frame of mind. -They are all bad ange’s 
who, n efter years, came out of the pit of Hell 
They are all 
jsrael’s enemies’ because they rebelled ageinst the 
unity of {od and, in their desire to equal the Mest 
High, they ” often pleced within his Sanctuary iteelf 
And then Milton 
proceeds sternly to rebuke Israc! for having on 
occasions worshipped at the altars of these Bealim 
and Ashtaroth—for spirits, Milton says, could 


Rese it he r 


his se 


roaming to seek their prey on earth. 


their shrines and abominations. 


* Por those the race ot Israel oft forsook 
Their Living Strength, and unfrequenied leit 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods ; for which their heads, 
as low 
Bowed down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes,” 
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But Isract was born in sin; ond it is to Cur nation 
that the words of David in Psalm 51 (verse 5) might 
be attributed: Behold was shapen in miquity 
and in sim cite my mother COMCCIVGE Te. 


This is not the only place where Milton upbraided 
Ixracl for allowing themselves to be open to the 
accusation of their having repudiated the truth of 
the Shemanae. He reiterated the rebuke in San 


1 
Agonist That poem, or rather «rama, | 
such it really is. recounts the cvents tiat befell 
Samson on the last dav ot his earthiv 


Samson I 4 prisoner in the hands of the Philwtines 


at Gava. ie a festival day for the Piitustines. a 
they arc avout to elebrate it by maki sacnt 
snd blind into their hands. On that day, a 
to Milton. Manoah. the father of Sanson. visited 
his son in prison. Samson must think ban 


physical « Milton makes Manoah say 
arc but as naught compared with the sacrifces | ‘acd 
io Dagon ihe ideolatrous ront ot 

ce! berate hes 


so Dagon shall be magnitied, and 
whom » wad. compared wt? 


vemed, and in sco 
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Samson, of all thy sufferings think the vailed in his time in the Court of the Restoration, 
heavice! Various conjectures have been made of the reason 


Of all reproach the most with shame that ever which led to theme for his 
‘onld have befallen thee and thy father's clramatic poom. [thas been said that when Milton 
error cath [ ines 440-447 visited Galileo, and found the astronomer blind and 
a Aptis e, ananalory w ith the case of Samson came 
ut the ways of God to men are yastifiable; and to the poet's mind, tut the thirty odd veors that 
Samson, though physically and visionally impotent. elapsed between that visit and the appearance of 
« not vet shorn of the strength of his religion. the poem make such a reason improbable, The 
Phere were nillare in the temple of Claza. atrikes a were rsonal and more atutobio- 

Milton's Samson Agonistes, Vike Saint-Saéns’ graphical note. Yor when Milton was engaged on 
musical opera of Samson and Deliloh, ws based onthe this work he, Hke Samson, was then totally blind, 

ry of that Herculean Israelite which is recorded — He, too, like Samson, was a sectarian lion confined 


house, 


‘nthe Book of Judges. Samson, resting trom the to his lair, a Cromwellian saint amongst Philis- 
lahoul eora in prison, narraces how tunian Stuarts, “i Puritan amMmongs Kpisco- 
bis birth was foretold from heaven twice ain prabiat He, tow, bi Sameon, was a Nazarite— 
Acwel, bow his parents at fest re fused to sanclion a person “ separate to (od and designed for great 


marvin’ a woman of the Philistines in exploits. 6, 100. BKC. 


how he tore the ton as the lion tears Lhe in matrimony He, t like 


how he stew the thousand ume’ 
of an ass at Ramath lochi, h 
iat Avza. and how helm 
S of sores the 
however, adds episodes in Bits 
appear the Vor 
to Manoahs partly su 
Phitiatinian ebrebs fo 


GLIMPSES INTO MODERI rc A t N ‘| 
By Reginald V. 


bv the idolatrons rout amidst Chetr 
Which to have come to pass by means of th 
its tt) exe iy ii i. Li 
away of the great poets wao had bee nm tmpelled 
by spiritual intensity or longing for’ Zien, there 


has never been a lack of adcepts at Hebrew verse 
who have. shaped our language to be the vehicle 
of contemporary culture. The desire to cloth 
prevailing tendencies of poctry in Hebrew form 
has been the inspiral m Of most of the ereater 
Hebrew poets right to the midale of t] 

‘niury. We sec this in men Ike Inmmanue! de 
fiomi(t), M.C. Luzzatto (2). and the con 


of Mendelssohn, who were toclmed to show thei 
peomle the value of outside cultute rather than 
assert te the world the cdtatinctive meaning of 
their own rational vleas, The result may well b 


imagined, Wor the writers in quest: 
the Measefim (4) —relied more on ingenuity Cian 
inward emotion. Their work was an outrmut of 
wholarship, not an for feehng, Theis 
theme: were rather contined the Old Testament, 
which wos “improved by rhyn decorated 
with legends and allusions, and embctiished with 
punning-furns of phras In short, the Bible 
often became a Thesavrus as well as an inspiration 

Gut gradually poetry began to be more than a 

holarly pastime, The very use of Hebrew implied 
ond intensified a love for, and a price in, the Jewish 
people. Moreover, many had begun to translate 


the love of Zion into a return toZion (4). — tsrac! 


began to regard herself as a distimet force with 
national lestinies,... not in. interesting 


ival, 

The desire to educate national tiie 
study. of international culture awoke the energy 
of men J. L. Cordon (5), who and 
sharpencd the Hebrew tongue to brand with 
satire what he cansideréd to be a rotting away. in 
ritualism. fn these Maskilim”’ it ts only ver 
rarely that we discover a true ring of emotion or 
dest miption of nature without moralising. The 
were plomeers—-men of vigour and. ideas  -who 
experimented in. poetry, feeling duty bound to 
develop such an important branch of culture, such 
a stimulant to national expression. 


sit 


in}, Vide the article by Rabbi H. Cohen in “pp “ine 
Vide Isra Abraham.’ Byve-Paths ir Lit ature 


1. bor a succinct and readable account of nina 


Moasefim’ contributors to the first Hebrew. periodical! 
Lit rary and scientific, of whom the leading spirits were Mende! 
polin and Wessely, The n* ol the » 
ou the life of the lack of tecting vated above 

4 See “ Chovevei-Zion”’ in Jewish 
- 5. dJehuda L. Gordon, born died 1802, was the icading 
spirit in introducing general culture in Russian dewry. Alough 
considered a heretic in his time, he was intensely Jewish wher 
eomparcd tu some modern advocates of reform His 
forms ' were hardly more than the introduction of secular 


; coaching and an intense love of the Bible. As regards his 
| vc and non-satirical poetry, we may apply the words he used 


his friend, the poet A. Levensohn: “ His poefmus show 
inta Hlect and scholarly penetration, hut are devoid of t lings 
andemotion. He writes from his head, not his heart ’' (Le tters 
This remark does not, of course, apply to his 
fables, satires or prose, 


But meanwhile the languag 
savour for polemical poctry, fa 


tor all types of literature. Ney 

to awaken this ready 

inspiration and powel 
Kut after starting with 

have diverged to diflecent fo 

~ | found the life of th 


scope for talent. some have ro 


the first Ciass stands 
valk, who is universally reco@m 
poet. Ite has revealed the a 
cewish lite, lepactims how lara 
medley of sorrow antl hapeo, ea 
that has places 
tex for idealism that lurk 


the Tlussian Chetto. whose m6 


real thy he a ‘pict > in iclent 
Dut sithough Bialik will ivot 
presel t. neither does he despair 
the poverty of his youth seems 
his enthusiasm and held his otin 
phantasy, trom laliying in 
and exulting in the richness ofp 
to the. ibtensity of a prophet 
listlessness. of lus people and 
this alis never dewene 
rhvimiig meanitestoes, bul ale 
utterances of a seer whue ig 
rather than wayward. and lyrteal, 
ness of temperament and his t | 
in, Verse, lead him to sympathise w 
of his people and not hastaly, & 
seeing into. the Jewish mentality, Here a poem  Reariny their tidings onward coll 
of Bialik, and in this aud the follow ing ‘translations The wlospertig waves of the sea. 
[ have tried to reproduce as far as passible ene. And thes joss by heedless, and Oh ! theic i 


ideas of the origimal 


Shime cless to me. 


iv, ine ‘tar, Whose beauty Snoaak to mc. Wa in whoa contide, 

Tell ne from whence you have flowed ? 
‘irect my weary footsteps with thy light.- . Come sou with message from yonder shore, 
No thought of death awakes my anxious care, Wi iv spirit has made its abode ? | 


las hfe that ads me. Ife of dull (lespair, 
Rawed by the yoke “mid sive’s and need L roam, 


Hut ive tow Ivy and (lows away, 
Haunting the place where sorrow makes tts home, Piashinw ving its spell, 
ile ib! ve rey hy ‘hold yout ‘ hild, smathe by and thunder 4 and ebbs 
To whom the shame of staff and scrip seems mild. With never a seach to tell.” 


Fat bitterer | hold it thus to Prope, 
Chained to a tife that knows not light and hope, 
That knows not hope, that rots within and fades, 


- — 


Fortunately. the ereatest of Bialik’s longer poems 
fre available in Dead of the Wi'd>rness ts 


Sunk deep like lead in sightless seas and shades, vigorously translated with aff its*resomance by Mr. L. 
‘The life of dogs, enkennelled and enchained, Snowman ind.C. The TalmutTsta lent (7 


is well réndered by Mise Helena Frank, Jewish Review, 
July, 


Cursed by this life from whence all hope has waned, 
Oh, star, light up a soul that nigh has droopod, 


0. OF Courss, bo ie ural remarks admit of several 
By str Ange ults loosened and bry cooped. tions: Some Gf Tis ave Very bohi--e@., 
G .PFor,the squalor mentioned, see, lor jastance, 2. “A-window sie vest ight,’ 
poems | tor To, suck the breast Of @ book (The Agadah). 
the “apathy” see the poem the, ap of cletaits in portraying 
7. Vor atype of phantasy, see 9Y9 97199). nature,”’ tus ‘In the Field,” AWS 
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3533: 
A star once fell and sunk beneath 
The cmpty waste of 


Unknown, unwept, for myriads still 
Shot forth thei darts of light. 


thou duist fall - yet my tears flow 
- or thee v he art no more, 
And thou canst not behold, although: 
My springs of tears still pour, 
* The Lord of Life shut of from man 
The smooth and « asy atretch of road, 
And gave him hope and will to fight 
That weal lighten sorrow 


For man if drunk with ov and wealth 
would toosen hope and noble work 


kor b'iss supre me knows no advance 
only dreads lest sorrow jurk. 


which add to the- obscurity of the whole rather 
than produce the desired effect (11). 

We must now turn to one who represents the 
love of new ideas that have won the alley 
gome of our modern. writers. 
the unatinted pleasures of life, the 


‘mance of 
atte: 
tenden y 


The craving 


become the prey of every passmg rood, meet 
in Saul Tchernichowsky. His fyrics: always 


fresh and buoyant, resonant with the easy love and 
laughter of youth. His verses are woven from sun 
beams dew and the songs of birds ; he is attracted 
by the rich colours of nature (12) rather than by her 


grandeur, He is the poet of the sun and its warmth, 
and “golden” is one of his favourite ways of 


describing many scenes of Nature. But the love 


iv. For example, the sun is a warrior who flatts and con- 
quers the shadow; but when the sun is tired his cowardly 
foes rebel and fall upon him unawares Vide 

This tendency to ase oba ure and overbold imagery cau 
nin his poem beginning i do not bewail life,”’ 
AN (stanza 7and &) But Hebrew can stand 
more hyperbole than would seem reasonable in English. 

12. Vhe most typical example of his sense of colour—the 


effect being produced by enumeration of birds and flowers, is 


& load. 


v 


of the fullness of fife has uprooted i 
for what are rightly considered the ideals of 
race. He complains that study and the conc prion 
of God as the all-merciful have 

old before its time. He exults in 
he is attracted by the picture of a ¢ 
and might, 
Apollo, the g 
the Jew people has CTOWnN 
grown old with the 
that the of 
Canaan like a 
tephiliin. (1%). 


made ple roy 


of 
He looks with longing at the statue of 
“l of youth and beauty. and aace that 
idand th he 
m, at the same time complaining 
those Warriors w Swept mto 


whiriwind has bee bound with 


Vitis theme constantly arouses his 


indignation He sees in Chanucah 
the Maccabees who scorn ¢ if nerveless aril 
study-cramped descendants, who cling ts 
Book inst. ad grasping the sword, unmindful 
the glories of the zealots. In short itt racted 

Nietgsche.* He gets intoxicated by his feclinus 


ind imagin- himeelf a 
he ordered «alm inelancholy whi h rade 
hat which Greck literature, Perhaps 
he only sning that retains him to Judaica ix ti 
hought of a rovived 
n Miea be can find a vent 
atriotiam. fi. 
order to de 
ne modern (. reek nation, to uns of 
‘arniors fighting 
iltural centro 
udaism, » distinct a nation that 
right and in the face of an unwilliy world 
vat 18 Not his Cone 
But, leaving 


truce Hellene. forveiful of 
and 


best in 
and health: 


a 


for their right. ‘Th ht of a 
to preserve undett od the es<ance of 


ion of a rei 


1d to his poetry asa whole, de find creat 
rical and even Jreate ver (14) 


rom hisfy ri awe might think thet ‘te! 
excessively interested in 
ature is made mpathetic force to reflect: his 
feeling in his narrative, however 
scribe with reat 
arrest our attention by Close 
tal facta, withe SETIL LT 
hs own, Hi vu is oftes pa ine repeat ine t} 
me dn but this is hardiy noticed 


his own 


power the | 


his vigour of le can be ith ton 


Shelley Clowd: vhere be 
the original withow 
scurity or forcing Of Crammai 
his later and bette: poenrs re ty 
offort. 


strotchine the Hebrew 


Great the creation 

d stil! the searchines of bis heart 

holiest of ail, hold bis 

it tells of love's bii+ht vout or fortune s an 

mournful fales of uorcwarded trife 

pearis shine forth the songs are unrolled 

housand tints and «prngles and unfolt 

h interlaced the coloured 

These are the soycs of 


all 
und the fallow . 
card the farmer 
morn’s first «!: 
‘springtime loo-cned streams thatroll along 
tep and tumble ia the 
while bis scatterocd| notes ithe «hy itp and atied 
ven and earth wit! linked lips stand «till, 
ning to melt their voice and mould if to hos stray 
These are men’s songs of libert: 


of the 


limitle ss ‘ 
blithe and careless sony 


mer to the twilight si} hal 


tongue of flame the temple's chant 
ks of nobility and faithfulne-- 
roen souls commune with Nature 
And haughty minds casi of then 
Bent by the secrets of eternity 
In one ascending column mount on high 
The prayers for but a moment's 
that curse their ceaseless cup 
This is the song of short-liv 


sinfuiness, 


of misers 


lar nobler sounds the forger's thighty somg 

“Mid grimy furnace and black eddying smoke, 

A brazen-throated song whose rumbling« sti 

The sea of sparks, the hammers clangimy stroue 

And ever louder swells that voice of fear 

Thundering with the anvil-splintering blow 

Singing of vengeance by the fire's ylow, 

Whetting the keen-edged sword, shaping the bucnishet 
apear 


Phis is the af mah on cal 


IN: 
te | ‘thes us i ber, 


Laugh on, I stall believe in man, 
Por Ustill ‘bellow ve in 1 thee 


The best essay Crom the Jewish esis of View) con 
the controversy about Nietzsche several earlier 
volumes of the “ Hashiloach is Ahad-Haam’s Transvalua. 
tion of Values,” vide selected essays by Leon Simon 

* Such is the opinion of many critics, though, of Course, we 
may discern a similar impatience of mere study as offered to 
Sighting for even in J. Gordon. 

14. See and * 


i= sl! pathy 


for inberty, 


soul Sirti 


have fatth im the faie of wen. 
(nm his spirit. fierce and bold ' 
His the we itil f chains, 
Work fears not hunger. freedon cives 
it. claile bread 
Phat € shall find a bear! ‘ 
Ana grve birth L trace ri 
Whieh, freed fram shackles. shall behold. 
tree [fe ts found 
\ pea of toot! 
" ’ 
in 
nd poured as f1 a roct 
[ts ml torrents dows rd roll: 
And vetay Clodb an farth and tirm bettie 
ec without share of grief 
re. fF ti tendencies of modern 
vi vem th reat singers of Spam 
languadee las once agam been revive 
tine sweeps of on 
i iti - ‘ (1: > 
he pertraves th f-eling with f 
= 
spted Heprew poet. They urge that ef 
poet whe is typically national is often not the bes} 
iron iver-al standpoint 
berg national distinction is also’ a separats 
the national Jowish inspiration. Just as the mesg 
Vainable Greek poetry onforms to the Groek ideal 
it certam not oppose them (16) 
iit if chacriterion the cia 
 ‘Icher owsky considered” a. grea] 
to vea form, but vet: allow. thers 
eriority. rie \ tence of the por 
over Others of the catier tio 4 >have bes 
nature and yw cult the P salonil, 
could dleseribe nature as well as any modern poe] 


and that 


tie 
would 


‘wish view on life. Eve 


i means of 
rybody, thin 
agree that the greatest Jeoersh poet will 4, 


power was a usela 


the one to unfold the Jewish soul in the most uw 
versal way and make poetically perfect that hid 
is morally right. 


10. See Lr. 
16, See article by M, um in alse 


Haam,”’ 


Kiausner’s review of 


Nw V 


Pass im 


<i | 
> 


tsaching and an intense love of the Bible. 
ne ANG poetry, we may apply the words he used 
‘> 


iv. 


Rut isfacl was born in sin: and it is to Cur nation 
that the words of David in Psalm 51 (verse 5) might 
be attributed 


Behold was shaper in y 


and in sin did my mother conceive 
This is not the only plac 


Ixracl for allowing themselves to 


me. 


v her Milton phranded 
be to the 


accusaiion of their having repudiated the truth of 


the Shy He reiterated the rebuke in Samso 


Agonist That poem, or rather «rama, 


such it really is, recounts the events 
Samaon on the last day ot his earthly exis 


Samson is a prisoner in the lands of tic hilistincs 


atCiava, is a festival day for the Uhitestines. and 
they arc about to celebrate it by making sacrif 
to Dawon as their god who delivered Sanson bound 
and blind into their hands. “On that day, a 
to Milton. Manoah. the father of Samson. visited 
his son in privon. must think ban 
hia caniure and his loss both of strength and sivit 


| it | t onpared ith tty acrimces made 


to Dagon 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE STPOLEMRNT 


Samson, of all thy sufferings think the 
heaviest, 

Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 

Could have befallen thee and thy father’s 

(Lines 440.447.) 


house. 


but thie wavs af te mci rustifiable ; and 
Samson, though ally and visionally in prot 
is not vet shorn of the strc noth of his religien, 


wre We 


nillars the at (-aza. 
\} itr 


Samson Ad 
om cond Delilah. 


wy of that Herculean Iaraclite which is recorded 


musical opera of San is based on the 


n fhe Book of Judge | sting from th 


his birth.was foretold from heaven twice by an 
Angel, how fits parecite at first refused to sanchwon 
his marvin’ a woman of the Vhilistines in 
how he tore the hon as the lion tears the kid, 
how be stew the thousand mon with the jaw bo 
of an ass at Ramath-lechi, how he pulled up the 
rice at Avza. and bow he finally fell a vectum an the 


Milton, 


which da 


Valles of Sorec to the Lreachers of Delilah. 
adds episodes in his work 


‘Mit 


hawever, 
Vor example, his reference 
with 


appear im the 
essful negotiation 
ives 


al imagination. tt is clear that 


Hough this purely the 


Milton was alluding ,to which 


OCTOBER 1929 


yailed in his time in the Court of the Restoration. 
Various conjectures have been made of the reason 
which led Milton te sclect such a theme for his 


dramatic pocm. 


{t has been said that when Milton 


visited Galileo, and found the astronomer blind and 
a captive, an analogy with the case of Samson came 


to the poet’s mind, 


ut the thirty odd vears that 


elapsed between that visit and the appearance of 


the poem make such a reason improbable, 
pocm strikes 
yraphical note. 


The 
more personal and more autobio. 
For when Milton was envaged on 


this work he, like Samson, was then totally blind, 
He. too. like Samson, was a sectarian lion confined 


to his lair, a Coomwellian saint amongst Philis- 
tinjan Stuarts, ain] a Vuritan amongsi Episco- 
palians. He, too. hke Sameon, was a Nazarite— 


e lermtes worship Davons, 


tallen 


separate to God and designed for great 
He, too. ike Sameon, had been decerved 

matrimony bv a Delilah. He, too, like Samson, 
ad - and had to listen to his 
How are the mighty 
aleigh, 
But 


pcrson 


‘kploits,” 


on ¢ 


‘Not evervone. says Professor 


the burden of Samson.” 


is fitted to ber: 


Milton aus deliverer. ut secs ed his 


Maker with a dete 


was 


W ork . 


mination that knew no obstacles, 
lestroving everything that steod in his way, and 
efusing to believe hinwecll overcome even though he 
And in Adaonistes, his last great 


the poelical tted himself tke 


Na 


. Th. 


GLIMPSES INTO MODERN HEBREW POETRY. 


celebrate bis 4 mture : 

so Dag ali be mag 

Resides whom is no om pared with 

Llasphen and had in scorn 

iv the wlolatrous roul amidst their wine 

Which to have come to pass by means of 

sin the exile fron al ti Uy 
ot the poets wad’ had. been pelled 
by sparitica! int sits Oj bon fev: . there 
has never been a lack ef adepts at Hebrew verse 


who have shaped our language to be the vehicle 


of contemporary culture. The desire to cloth 
prevailing tendencies of poctry in Hebrew form 
has beon the inspiration of: most of greater 
Hebrew poets right lp to the nile of last 


We sec this in men 


century 


the conte 


uf who were lined to show 

wsert te the world the distinctive meaning of 


ther own iatronal rel i, The result eli b 
imagined. Cor the writers in question —especially 
tre Measehm relied’ more an invenuit nan 
iiward emotion. Their work was an « tout of 
scholarship, not an outlet for fecling, Their 


theme: were rather confined t. the Old Testament. 

| 

with 


in. short, t! 


legend and aflusiens, and 


punning-turns of  phras 


often be AMC A lhesavrus AS Well as a | 
Gut gradually poetry began to be more than a 


holarly pastime, The very use of Hebrew implied 


and intensified a love for, anda pride an, 
people. Moreover, many had begun to. translate 
the love of Zion into a return to Zion (4),  Isract 
began to 


ne 


cistinet 


regard herself as a 


: 
survival, 

desire to te hia tial stipe 


international culture awoke the energy 


sha ned the 


study of 


of (cordon whe shia] and 


Hebrew tor 


wi vrand with 
considered to he 


satire \' hat at <i rotting til 


ritualism. fn these Maskilim”™ it is only: ve 
rarely hat we cr a trie Tinh Of 
description of nature without ralising,: Ti 
were puomeers—men of vigour and ideas who 


expermmented in poetry, feeling duty 


develop such an important branch of ccalture, such 
a4 stimulant to national expression. 
1, bor @ succinct and readable count of fi Ge 


Homi, vide the article by Rabbi H. Cohen in 
2. Vids Israel Abraham: Bve-Paths In Jewiat 
page 
contributors to the first Hebrew perrodica!l 
literary and scientific, of whom th: leading spirits were Mendel- 
soho and Wessely, The of the tuttor —ar epi 
ou the life ot Mose- iliustrateg the lack of feeling noted above 
4. Bee artin hove Vei-Zi i! di Wish 
Jehu la Gordon, boru 1831, died 1892. was the ieuding 
spirit in introducing general culture in Russian Jewry. Al@hough 
sidered a heretic in his time, he was intensely fewish wher 
eomparecd to some modern advocates of reform. His “re- 
FOrms were hardly more than the introduction of secula 
As regards his 


Supplemen 


Literature 


his friend, the poet A. 


Levensohn : His poems show 
butellect and gcholarl 


aocsal iY penetration, but are devoid of foeling 
Writes from his head, not his heart (Letters 
rorgdon) Liis remark does pot. of ly 
at, Course, apply to hi 
fable satires or prose, t lls 


By Reginald V. Feldman. 


meanwhuie the language gamed sait ajul 
range and Hexibality 
New pocts have arise: 


brut 
savour for polemical poetry, 
for ali types of literature 
to awaken this read: 
ana power 


But after starting with a comm) leangeage, tie 


have aivergend ‘to diferent founts of inffluenc: 
Som have found the litle of the Jew a sufficient 
scope for talent, some have been attracted merels 


my -natufe, others have hecon ne deyot ees cf 


ng the fret Ciass stands the wo 


walk, who is universally cecoenised as our national! 
poet. fe the are 
life, depictinzs how Israels existence is a 
medley of sor: realising the strengt! 
that has sprung trom our places of study and th: 
tenacity for that lurks in the drabnes- 

[fussian Ghetto, whose sameness af squalor 


has revealed aum easence of 
ish 


and hage, 


wd 
* 


and apathy he depicts in relentless verse (6). 

‘though Biabhk will not acquiésce im the 
Although 
Lis youth seems to have straitened 


present, nether “does. he 
tHe prs 


his enthusiasm and held his mind from fancy and 


despair of it, 
erty of 
phantasy, trom dallying in imagmary paradises (7) 
and exulting in the richness of nature, yet he rises 
to the intensity of a prophet when chiding the 
listlessness of iis people and Sher apathy to great 
ris calls degenerate to excited. 

tut are heavy with the 
whiie-his genius, deliberative 
way ward and lyrical, his reasonable. 
of temperament and his tzadency to think 
in Verse, lead him tosvmpathise with the weaknesses 
of his people and not hastily scorn and disown 
he has a great gift of feeling as a Jew and 
seeing intu the Jewish mentality, Here is a poem 
of Bialik, and in this and the following ‘translations 
| have tried to reproduce as far 


Leas. never 


chy 
rather than 


them ; 


the 


cy? 


irivinal 


wandermg star, whose beam, peop 
| peep through 
nigttt, 

fhirect my weary footsteps with thy light 


No teought of death awakes my anxious care, 

fis fife that ais me, life of dull despair. 

towed by the yoke ‘mid stveés and need L roam, 
Haunting the place where sorrow makes tts home. 
Kile and poverty behold yout child, , 
To whom the shame of staff and scrip seems mild 
Far bitterer | hold it thus to grope, 

Chamed to a life that knows not light and hope, 
‘that knows not hope, that rots within and fades, 
Sunk deep like lead in sightiess seas and shades, 
‘the life of dogs, enkennelled and enchained. 
Cursed by this life from whence adi Tepe has waned, 
Oh, star, light up a soul that nigh has droopeod, 
By strange cults loosened and by exile cooped., 


for the - squalor. mentioned, see, for instaage, his 


| 


the “apathy” see the poem BPA YY 
7. Vor a tyne of phantasy, see 991995 


thy penthe ray prolong, 
Then will my step crow fron, my faith grow strong 
Who knows how fongems cight will stretch its reign, 
How much of wanderme doth ordain 

when the through the black, 
‘Theu svothe-t mc and my strength flow back, 


Sreak throug: 


Drop, drop, pure tear beneath my evehd stored, ‘ 
mmy tonelv-fowermy b pe he 
Ve living embers of oid-time fire, 


Shoot into fame oer eer flow expire. 
My ebbing strenuth awakes and throbs with life, 
may it vetion, ease in strife.” 


This poem, perhaps. may fall short of the repu- 


tatron of our py bat to quote Biahk is to wrong 
him, for he excels not so much by individual poems 
as by the impression produced by a group. (8) 


Vhis poem is {apical of the deliberative mood of 


Bialik and of bis -tvle. shich often impresses by 


its easy flow and richness, rather than its force. 
Sometimes it- repetition and regular rhvthm 
approach monotony, His ideas unfold them. 
selves cautiou-iv, accumulating gradually to the 


completion of 
or nature 
impressions rather tha 


greatness of the 


‘ture. Even his poems 
he heaping up of detailed 

old images. (%) In short, 
Bialik’s chiet recrit is his feeling of the moral 
vihout indulging in undue 
vide culture has improved, 
lus expression of Jewish 


7 


moraksing, 


life and hopes. 


Schnoer, who -urp 
figitres<, 


iiterest 


diferent in style and subject is 
isos with striking and original 
He ix ost successful in forcing on our 
vision grand of nature. Of insight or 
r in the Jowish soul we find hardly any 
The following poems will give a fair idea 


Completely 


traces 
of tis 


Rear tidings onward roll 
The whispermy waves of the sea, 
é And they pess by heedless, and Oh ! theic 
Shine. livhtiess and voiceless to me. 
Spaak to me, waves, in whom | conhde, 
Teilone from «hence you have flewed ? 
orm owath fron: vonder share, 
Wi -pirit has made its abode ? 
But a vave thaws by and flows away, 


are 
Aud anath 
With ler’ 


W ted ing its spool, 
iis by and thunders and ebbs 
card to tell.” 


4. Fortunately. the creates! of Biatik’s longer poems 
“re available in liar 6 Dead of the is 
vigorously tramsiatect with atl ita*resonance by Mr. L. 
snowman in Supp The Tahnud Student (PO WO) 
is well réndered Mix« Frank, Jewish Review,” 
July, 1910. 


Of couras, ti general remarks admit of several cxcep- 


tions: Some of filx tmage- ave very boli--¢.g., 
1. “‘Shadew spits out shadow.’ 
“-Awindew sie veat ight.” 


3. Ta suck the breast Of a (The Agadah). 
(6) Vor the “leapite of details in portraying 


nature,” pee fis In the Field.” AWS 
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7B) 35'5: 

* A star once fell and sunk beneath 
The cmpty waste of night . 
Unknown, unwept, for myriads still 
Shot forth them darts of light, 


So thou duist fall: yet my tears flow 
For thee who art no more, 

And thou canst not behold, although 
My springs of tears still pour.” 


OVAA 


* The Lord of Life shut off from man 
The smooth and easy atretch of road, 

And gave him hope and will to fight 
That weal might lighten sorrow’'s load, 


For man if drunk with joy and wealth 
would loosen hope and noble work 
For bliss supreme knows no advance 
But only dreads lest sorrow furk. 
[do not wish that othera share my dr: ima. 
For | mely strains my spring of longs, 
Within my heart | dig « grave and hide 
My blasts of passion aed my web df song- 


l love the song that sweeps along my breast, 
Pills it with geandeur, whispered charm o 

alee, 

But when jt breaks and stilleth others’ thirst 
Ob, then, tis dead and pleasureles« to me " 
These lyrics impress by their restraint rathe: 

than the force we have mentioned above. But in 
many other poems his thoughts shoot up like 
rockets that would force the very heavens with a 
storm of light ; sometimes thev flutter down feebls 
ma curve of sparks, but sometimes oor eves st und 
riveted to their startling force of itlumination. 
Unfortunately, the most striking are too long fo: 
quotation, but the following poem will reveal 
home Of his boldness and greatness in hammering 
out an idea in a few strokes. This is how he 
describes the struggle of man afainst the dark 
forces of nature and his ultimate « miquest. Scrence 
has seldom been made to sound so noble and 
humane, 


* The time will come when man shali leave 
His wars against his ood and kin, 

And with old nature's giant might, 
Eternal war begin 


lor he shail strive to break the weight 
That rules creation’s length, 

That lords o'er man and all his works, 
With pride of endless strength. 


And these two titans, closed ani « lasped, 
Shall reel and sway in fight, 

The will of man, his flight of thought 
And nature's prima! might. 


Like dice they shall be tossed and casi 
And centuries shal! see their atrife. 

Confusion ehall wear down and grind 
Fach force that springs to life. 


But man shall conquer in the end, 
And measure all with rule and law, 

And nature, broken and subdued 
Shal! cringe and cower in awe. 


‘Lhe restless tides of rolling tune 
Shall heed his dictates firm and strony ; 
Nature, like birds that greet the aun, 
Shall welcome him with song. 

Allegory is a marked feature of Schncer; he 
often humanises nature in order to understand 
it; (10) his style & well-kuit, resonant and clear 
in construction when compared with many of the 
stretches of language freely employed by modern 
poets ; his -chief-fault is use of werked im images 
which add to the obscurity of the whole rather 
than produce the desired effect (11). 

We must now turn to one who represents the 
love of new ideas that have won the allegiance of 
some of our modern writers. ‘The craving afte: 
the unstinted pleasures of life, the tendency to 
become the prey of every passing mood, meet 
in Saul Tchernichowsky. His lyrics are always 
fresh and buoyant, resonant with the easy love and 
laughter of youth. His verses are woven from sun 
beams dew and the songs of birds ; he is attracted’ 
by the rich colours of navure (12) rather than by her 
grandeur, He is the poet of the sun and its warmth, 
and “golden” is one of his favourite ways of 
describing many scenes of Nature. But the love 


io). For example, the sun is a warrior who fights and con- 
quers the shadow; but when the sun is tired his cowardls 
joes rebs} and fall upon him unawares. Vide The 
Shadows, 

it, This tendency to use obscure and overbold imagery cau 
be seen in his poem beginning “4d do not bewail life,’ 
AK (stanza7and&. But Hebrew can stand 
more hyperbole than would seem reasonable in English, Pa 

12. The most typical example of his sense of colour—the 
effect being produced by enumeration of birds and flowers, is 
NIE 


of the fullness of fife has uprooted tik sv “pathy 
for what are rightly considered the ideals of oe 
race. He complains that study and the conception 
of God as the all-mercifal have made ou poople crew 
He exults it} bodily 
he is attracted by the picture of a God of vengeanc. 
and might. He looks with longing at the statue of 
Apotlo, the god of youth and beauty, and says that 


old before its time. 


the Jewish people has grown old and their God ha 
grown old with them. at the same time co uplarming 
that the d&ty of those warriors who swept 
Canaan like « 
tephillin. (13). 


whiriwind has bee hound with 


theme CONSTANLIV O is 


indignation, He sees in Chars:cah the of 
the Maccabees who scorn tlieir nerveless and 
atu iy ramped endants, wha ing t* 


Book instead of grasping 
in short, he j attracted 
by Nietzsche.* He gets intoxicated by his feslinus 


and imagines haymeelf a true Hellene. of 


of the glories of the zealots, 


the. ordered calm and melancholy which va des 
that which is best in Greek literature 


the only thing that retains him-to Judaism ia the 


thought of a revived and healthy Few. vat 

tn that idea he can find a vent for a sort ol 
patriotism. He probably wishes ret Aton 
bey develop a Sewrsh LL UT 
the mock rdireek n tion, lo healt) hand of 
warriors fighting for their right. The thoustt of 


cultural centre to preserve undefiled the essence of 
Judaism, to keep distinct a nation that - On 
the meht and just in the face of an unwilling world 
that m rot his cones ion of a 

But, leaving ‘hernichowsky’s ideas of Judaism 
and returning to his poetry asa whole opeat 
ivrical power and even vreater narrative power (14) 
trom his lyrica we might think thet ‘tche: 


is excessively interested in his own 


mpathetic force to. reflect his 


<\ 
moods, ever 
Nature ix rack i’ 
own feelings. In + narrative, however, he can 
describe with great power the thoughbt« of others 


and arrest our attention by clause vrouping of the 


vital facta: withe Commentary 


of his own Hi- oftes prolix, repoar the 
same idea iu svronvms, but th: 
7) his sweep of hy tlhim. Perk the best 
of his vicour of stvle can be seen in his transition 
of Shelley's “Cloud. where be retains the rhythm 
of the orginal without unduly strotchi 
Obscurity or forcing of crammar is not so noticeabl: 
his later and bette: poens Phe ire T thts 
nner oftort. 
Ste 
Great. the creations of the soul of. J 
areater still the searchings of his hea: 
but holst of ail, level bis sor 
That Cells of love's bri-ht or fortime « ar 
(or mournful tales of unrewarded strife 
Like pearls shine forth the songs that are unreile 
in thousand tints and sprngles and unfold 
With interlaced beams the coloured glass 
These are the of; all mankind 


Around the fallow’s linitless ex pans: 

is heard the farmer = blithe and careless sony, . 

rom morn s first elinrmer to the tw shad 
Like springtune’s loosened streams that roll 
The mountam an and tumble Ti mete plo ims 

And while bis scattercd notes ring sharp and shied 
Heaven and earth with linked lips stand still, 
Yearning to melt their vo.ce and mould cf to his strains 

These are men’s songs of liberty 


With tongue of flame the temple's solemn chap 

Speaks of notnlity and faithfulness 

When souls commune with Natures niasesty 

And haughty minds cast off their sinfuiness, 

Bent by the secrets of eternity 

In one ascending column mount on hig’ 

The prayers for but a moment's bliss, the oc 

lips that curse their ceaseless of misery. 
This is the sony of short-lived man 


Far nobler sounds the forger's tighty song 
‘Mid grimy furnace and black eddyimng smoke, 
A brazen-throated song whose rumblings stu 
The sea of sparks, the hammer « 
And ever louder swells that voice of fear 
Thundering with the anvil-splintering blow, 
Singing of vengeance by the fire's glow, 
Whetting the kcen-edged sword, sh 
spear 
This is the song of man on car! 
OND “IN: 
Laugh on, laugh on at ali the dreams 
tell thee as see, 
Laugh on, f stall believe in man, 
For U still believe in thee. > 


clangmig strouce 


the burnished 


13. The best essay (from the Jewish point of view) con 
cerning the controversy about Nietasche in several earticr 
volumes of the Hashiloach is Ahad-Haam’s Transvalua. 
tion of Values,”’ vide selected essays by Leon Simon, 

* Such is the opinion of many critics, though, of Course, we 
-may discern a similar impatience of mere study as offered to 
fighting for rights, even in J. 1. Gordon. 

14. See and Ny, 


Ms soul ton for bberty. 
barter i nnsold 


hawe tt} the faie of ann, 


¢ 
His Proaks the we chains, 
bafts term th overhead [ 
\\ f t | 
tk fears not hunger. freedon gives 
stilt beliewe that Ves, 
Phat t shall find a Peart. 
j 
| > = 
iw 
1 atin tak as it Ke 
its tate wid il “wT ward roll, 
mcs my home. n kin. 
And Clodan faith and tirm bheltef 
Vith thankfoiness take my of ‘ 
Aud (oe without complaint my share of grief 
@re saine OF the tendences of modern 
> 
modern peet caynpletery surpasses th 
vi ‘ven reat sineers oj Span 
tee ecpia of on 
we revara this. poetry it Jew sh atandg 
i ‘ rit ~ (|: 2 

re troduction . of 

’ 


that he portrays the Hellenic feeling 


pied as « Hebrew poet. They urge that 
from a vetcal standpoint 
(ithers wwever, would maimtain that Judaisr] 
beinty & national distinction is also a aeparat 


the Nalianal Jewish dbspiratior 


bust "5 me 


ck poetry conforms to the Greek ideal ‘ 


so must venuine Jewish poetry reflect Jewish 
it certamiy should not oppose them (16} 


| sult if ich acriterion. the claim if a pio 


tke wary to he lore gree) 
jewish poet is hall red who 
TO ver form, hut vet: the 
~ 
mit Look, = flis. fier 
expression, which is improved maight on 


nature and wide culture. tsaiah and the sali 
could deserthe nature as well as any modern poc} 
and that power was a useial means of enforeiny 
iveryhody, thin 
would agree that the greatest Jewish poet will & 
the one to unfold the Jewish soul in the most uty 
versal way and make poetically perfect that whit 


is morally right. 


the Jewish view on: life 


16. See Dr, Kiausner’s review of Veheruichowsky. 
16, See article by M, Lilienblum in aloo 
Haam,” O°357 Vol passin 
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WITH THE JEWS IN JAPAN. 


. 


England, and so they suppose you are the cousin 
of the King of England.” 


1 was loth to dispel such a flattering delusion, 
although | believed that my cicerone was not 
quite so credulous as some of his countrymen. 
When we approached the Imperial Palace, which 
is hidden behind a wall twenty feet high and 
surrounded by a moat twenty feet wide, a sentry 
forbade me to use my camera, and my unquestioning 
obedience must have convinced my companion 
that mine was but commoners blood after all. 
He took me to the Shiba Park, a large, well-wooded 
area dotted with shrines and temples, tembs and 
mausolea, pagola and monuments, lake and 
pleasure-gardens ; and then, with my boots encased 
in large felt slippers, | paced the valleries of some 
of the mortuary temples of the picturesque Shoguns 
—the mighty generals who rulet the land for 
seven centuries--what time a _ shaven-headed 
bonze explained in broken English the peculiarities 
of the antique architecture and the symbolism of 
the bizarre decorations and sculptures, profuse 
with gilded dragons, pheenixes, and polychromatic 
peonies 

At the British Embassy, which is surrounded by 
a lofty wall, though one not so stupendous or 
ecannon-proof as that encircling the British Legation 
in Peking, | had a chat with the Ambassador, 
Sir Charles Eliot, who was greatly interested in 
my mission and my travels. We diseussed the 
question of the possible emigration of Russian Jews 
from Yokohama to Palestine ; and then Sir Charles, 
after inquiring about his Jewish friends in 
Hong- Kony, where he had formerly been Principal of 
the University, told me of a visit that he had once 
paid to the Cochin Jews near Madras, and advised 
me to include that ancient community within my 
itinerary. One of the officials at the Embassy 
whom | met, Mr. Starkie. had more than a news- 
paper knowledge of Zionism, for he had worked at 
| the Foreign Office under the late Sir Mark Sykes 
lin the stirrmg days when that political ideatist 
helped to fashion and secure the Balfour Declaration. 


;} From the Embassy my guide 


conducted me to 
the Imperial Museum, but it was closing; and so, 


after the national custom of his calliny, had a 
cluster of bells round Ins waist to advertise his 
papers. We bought the Kokumin, which proved 
to contain the snapshot of myself taken in the 
Yokohama synagogue and surrounded by masses 
of picturesque reading-matter. 


lV. 


Another night journey by train brought me to 
the Mikado’ quaint old capital, Kyoto, where the 
eye could feast upon far more scenes of beauty than 
in the larger and more frequented cities. Ht is a 
place of peace, piety, and ineitable charm, where the 
genius of the land still helds its own against the 
yradual inroads of Occidental civilisation. Its 
shrines are ornate and elaborate fabrics—though 
none so vrand and awe-inspiring as the Temple of 
Heaven in Peking—encireled by landscape wardens 
and cloistral groves, in which one tinds curiously 
vnarled trees and tall stone lanterns. At two of 
these Buddhist temples a service was in progress ; 
in the one a bald-headed priest on his knees struck a 
gong after cach verse droned out by a swarm of 
fellow-priests ; whilst in the other, thronged with a 
concourse of students preparing for the sacred 
calling, one of the leaders in prayer tapped a little 
drum to mark the end of each invocation. The 
workshops were not less interesting than the tem- 
ples; the craftsmen whom I saw squatting at their 
benches, silently intent upon their work in tidy 
and speckless rooms, were as conscientious as the 
priests. | watched them fashioning wonderful 
wares in lacquer, cloisonné, and damascene, and as 
I sipped adainty cup of pale aromatic tea—-which it 
would have been discourteous to refuse—I was 
tempted to purchase more than one object held 
alluringly before my gaze. 


But my primary reason for coming to Kyoto 
was not to study its fascinating sights, but to call 
upon an unknown lady who had sent me a letter 
through the editor of the Japan Chronicle. Her 
name was the Hon. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, and she 
wrote that she had been interested in Zionism since 
Dr. HerzI's time, and was a friend of many years’ 
standing of Mr. L. J. Greenberg. “* Although I 
am not a Jewess,” her letter continued, * | have long 


| By Israel Cohen. 

| 
i lil. a lusty boy, who stood embracing her, whilst — sec mee to me easily explicable on the ground of : 

+4 B Limitations of time prevented me from spending people walked past unnoticing, as though that were —_ accidental asap este She said that a few ere 
i); more than a day in Tokyo. There were no Jews @ Common scene My guide ascerfained that the ago Professor Pysacki, of pe weaese veEverny P 4 

i S40 sce there. for the only Jewish resident. the suckling was two and a half years of age, and told Tokyo, wrote a book on “ The Nestorian Monu- 

; j editer of an American paper, was away in the me that it was no unusual thing for Japanese — in_( hina (published by the Society for the 
mt) States. But I wished to call upon the British Mothers to nurse their children until they had Propagation of ¢ hristian Knowledge), in which he , 
H Ambassador {o discuss certain questions, and like- completed their third year. We rounded offi the showed that the Chinese word Ta-chin, used by . 

if wise desired to see something of the capital. I day by strolling through the famous Asakusa the Nestorian monument for Syria corresponded 

iP) wasaccompanied by a native guide from Yokohama, Park, a motley exhibition ground containing the — to the Japanese Uzumasa, the name of a village in 
Hi who displayed remarkable deference to me. He infamous Yoshiwara; and by a visit later to the which was situated a well 1,40) years old marked 

i asked whether | was the Mr. Cohen about whom Imperial Theatre, . where the play began at four ~ lerael in (Chinese characters. Recently a 

the Japanese Press had been writinz; and, upon in the afternoon and “continued with’ intervals new < Weel was Une village, 

H receiving my answer, said that he considered it a “until eleven o'clock, but where my patience and incised with "the ae characters reared = 

‘] great honour to be conducting the cousin of the curiosity, after gazing at a medieval pantomimic — this village, on a certain midnight, the inhabitants 

‘| King of England | performance extolling patriotic virtues and martial eat flat rice-cakes called Mochi (supposed to be the 

H valour, were exhausted after ninety minutes. same word as Mai), an observance named Vie- ; 

astonished. tt tinti Inland Sea, about a couple of hours’ sail from Kobe, 

Well, the papers say that you are going to there is a shrine called “ O-ho-saki,’ which means 

make a kingdom in Palestine, which belongs to a ong Beloved,” and as David also has the same mean- 


ing, Mrs. Gordon styles it ‘ David’s Shrine.” In 
the vicinity of this temple are villages named 
Goshe and Menaseeh,’ and there also used to 
be a shrine called Ephraim.” 


But there were even some stranger pieces of 
* evidence,” drawn both from ancient and modern 
times. About the year 96 of the Common Era a 
Jewish cenobite, named Jun-tu-la, was recorded 
to have come to Kai-feng-fu, where later the well- 
known Jewish colony flourished. In the year 370 
a Tibetan monk named Jundo (** Follower of the 
Way”), who was sent by the Emperor of China 
to the Northern Kingdom of China, came to Pin- 
yang, where he founded two Buddhist Temples, 
one of which, according to Professor Anesaki, of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, was styled 
* |Mullan,” a word that was rendered * Ephraim ” 
on: the Nestorian stone. As for modern times, 
Mrs. Gordon was told that at the coronation of the 
late Emperor of Japan the merchants in Osaka 
hung out flags with Hebrew letters. But what she 
vonched for herself was even more romantic. She 
said that at Ise there are two shrines, built after 
the model of the Biblical Tabernacle, one conse- 
crated to Earth and the other to Heaven, which are 
renewed evéry twenty years from the choicest 
woods of the Emperor's forest. Nobody except 
the Emperor may contribute the timber, but ordi- 
nary folk could give plain white stones. The 
treasures are then removed in the darkness of night 
hy blindfolded priests from the old shrines to the 
new, whilst the scene is illuminated by torches 
(though how the priests can see what they are about 
J fail to understand). Mrs. Gordon stated that she 
witnessed such a ceremony a few years ago, when a 
French lady who was present exclaimed ~ Les 
videaux —the curtains of the shrines being said 
to be lke those of the Tabernacle. 

This stream of curious information came pouring 
without pause from the lips of the old lady, as she 
lay helpless on her couch. Her mind went back 
to the davs of Queen Victoria, whom she had 
served as a Lady-in-Waiting; she told me that 
the late Queen was a believer in the British-Israel 
theory and insisted that the newly-born son of 


| after driving round the Imperial University, which Worked for the cause, and believe strongly that OF 
a Bec upies a group of semi-classical buildings, whence these Japanese are part of the Tribes, and possess ot Wales, should ns named David, Seonese wee 
if) + 305 professors and lecturers spread moder learning  %0™me of the proof heirlooms. * Next year in he who was destined to lead the Jews back to 
M2 throughout the Far East, we went to the hue Jerusalem !° is about to become trne, and we muet Palestine. As I bie about to leave she eather 
store of Mitsukoehi. It is a stately, stir up Japanese interest.” ore $0 a and pretenses 
| concrete edifice in the Renaissance style stocked The euriosity aroused by this missive was fully two. works of hess, 
sed by this missive was fully With the Auther’s best wishes for Zionism. 
E with multifarious wares displayed as in a Western gratified. I found Mrs. Gordon an interesting old Kycto—The City of Peace” ” One was an 
. : eee porta. The native shoppers had to leave their Jady, lying on a couch, crippled with neuritis, vet : | 


entertaining volume of travel, “ Clear Round!” 
written thirty years ago, and giving a graphic 
descri,tion of life and customs in the Far East ; 
the other, entitled ** The Lotus Gospel,” was a com- 
parative study in Buddhist and Christian theology, 
with iystical diagrams and references to Jewish 
lore. She also gave me a small black leather case t 
containing a few photographs that she had trea'- ‘ 
ured for many a year. Three of them were photo- 4 
eraphs of the Prince of Wales, taken at different . 


weorlen sandals in the entrance hall and were given 


4 , mentally alert. She told me that she had been an 
we Setraw slippers, as all the floors were covered with 

a 


ardent sympathiser with the Zionist cause from 
its earliest days, and was anxious to learn what 
progress had been made with its practical realisa- 
tion. She had lived in China and Japan for several 


oe 1 mate which had to be protected from rough wear. 
| European visitors had cloth slippers put over their 
and more than a dozen attendants were 
ee wbusy all the time looking after the feet of all who 
@eame in or passed out. most interesting 
Bapectacle in the building that I saw was a woman 
uddenly sink upon her knees and begin to suckle 


years, knows the languages of both countries, and 
tried to prove her strange theory that the Japanese 
are part of the lost Ten Tribes by advancing 
various data respecting names and customs, which 
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periods of his childhood, the first as a month-old 
babe on his mother's lap At the back of the 
photograph of the Prince, when an infant of two 
in petticoats, was pasted a picture postcard of 
Herzl, with his name in Hebrew, published by a 
pre-war firm in Warsaw. 

The conversation had been so absorbing that T 
suddenly realised that there was scarcely sufficient 
time to catch my train for Kobe The rickshaw- 
man flew with me through highways and bywavs 
by the quickest route at a madcap speed that soon 
caused streams of perspiration to trickle all over 
him, and upon arriving at the station he panted 
piteously. But he had enabled m> to board the 
train in time and he was content with his reward 


A few months later I was in Jerusalem, and upon 
relating to the High Commissioner my experiences 
in Japan he told me that he had just received from 
Mrs. Gordon a cheque for £500, to be distributed 
at his discretion among various deserving pur- 
poses. A fow months later still | narrated my 
experiences to Mr. L. J. Greenberg, who then 
disclosed the interesting fact that the donor of the 
£2,000 which had enabled the Zionist Organisation 
in 1903 to send a commission of investigation to 
the territory in British East Africa oftered by the 
British Government for an autonomous Jewish 
settlement was the self-same Mrs. Gordon. 


Tt is startling to read that the Vhoenix Society 
has decided to stage Christopher Marlowe's play, 
“The Jew of Malta.’ the pre-Shakespearean 
tragedy plunged into burlesque by its orgie of 
horrors and vulgarity. It would be interesting 
to know the reason. I[t cannot he a desire to 
produce something. representative of Shake- 
Speare’s great precursor, else the selection would 
have been ‘‘ Edward IL.,"’ where he attained the 
summit of his art; in ‘“ The Jew of Malta” 
he descended to the depths of degradation. The 
play has no dramatic value whatever ; as litera- 
ture it does not languish in obscurity, necessi- 
tating chivalrous rescue by the Society, and 
three of its five acts are, by general consent ol 
the critics, puerile and obscene. It« place in 
the dramatic gallery was decided over three 
hundred years ago; it was not regarded seriously 
when originally produced (about 1588); it en- 
joyed popularity for a few years, was completely 
eclipsed by ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” and 
has not been seen on the stage since, except in 
an altered version in 1818, when Fdmund Kean 
gave a few performances. Its resuscitation now 
has no justification ; it raises the suspicion that 
it is motived by anti-semitism. 


For three and a quarter centuries ‘* The Jew 
of -Malta,’’ although largely the source oi 
Shakespeare's inspiration, has been treated 
with the contempt which is its righteous late as 
a serious contribution to the eternal study of 
the Jew. Barabas, the principal figure of Mar- 


lowe’s play, is «a monster irredeemable. No 
man could ever have been so inhuman, and 


even the Herods among the anti-Semites have 
made no effort to apply the least veneer of white- 
wash with the object of holding him up to 
obloquy as even an exaggeration of a type. 
Barabas as a character study finds no place in 
either literary criticism, racial science, or 
criminology. No scholar has deemed worthy ol 
research the source of the story, or the reason 
for Marlowe's choice of it. Still more surpris- 
ing, no eritic (as far as I am aware) has noted 
that in conception ‘‘ The Jew o} Malta ” is finer 
than ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” That is the 
real tragedy of the play. It is not a dramatic 
tragedy, but a tragedy oi human iutility, of 
unbalanced genius, running frenziedly amok, 
one of the classic products of a prostituted pen. 
‘And, as ever, the Jews are the victims. 


The unrelieved ferocity of the story suggests 
nome unkriown Spanish novel as its probable 
_ parent. Nothing in Marlowe's liie affords any 
clue to the reason of his selection. It is im- 
_ possible to saddle Joachim Gaunse with the 
fesponsibility of jig,inspiration,.as Sir Sydney 
Lee has done with Roderigo Lopez, Queen Fliza- 


V. 

Arrived in Kobe once more on the Sabbath eve, 
I was met by Mr. Yabro%, who toid me that police 
permission had meanwhile been obtained for the 
meeting, which would take place that evening in 
the synagogue It the jirst time that I 
had heard there was a Jewish place of worship 
in the town, but it was immediately explained 
that it situated in a private house. Mr. 
Yabroff took me to his home, where the Sabbath 
candies gleamed on a snow-white table-cloth, and 
a repast was served of truly traditional quality, 
with Jo kvien soup, stewed carp, and boiled chicken 


Was 


When we entered the synagogue, a large room on 
the upper floor of a humble dwelling, we found a 
a few friends already waiting, together with two 
police representatives in plain clothes. The shrine 
was plainly furnished, with a simple Ark and 
readmg-desk made by a local carpenter, whilst on 
the walls were displayed Zionist tags My address 
was brief, and it was followed by a fervid appeal 
in Russian by Mr. Yabro‘f for the enlightenment of 
those who could not understand me. Various 
donations promised, which, together with 
the amounts already contributed, brought up the 
total for Kobe to two hundred pounds. The 
formation of a Zionist Society was then formally 


were 


resolved upon, and glowing hopes were expressed 


MARLOWE’s JEW, 
By M. J. Landa, 


beth = apostate Jew physician, in the case ol 
Shylock. Gaunse came from Prague about 1591 
to conduct mining operations in Cumberland 
and South Wales. In conversation with a 
minister in 1589 in Bristol he denied the divinity 
of Jesus, and when charged with blasphemy, 
declared himseli a Jew. He was sent to Lon- 
for trial, but vanished from history en 
route. His fate is unknown. It is probable 
that ‘‘ The Jew of Malta’ was already written 
at the date of his indiscretion. 


don 


Mariowe's own hectic lite supplies aterial, 
however, for plausible explanation of his choice 
of subject. There is extant a document of value, 
testitving to the vitriolic nature of lis iree- 
thinkings, which would have led him to the 
gallows had he not met with a sordidly tragic 
end in a drunken tavern brawl at Deptiord at 
the early age of 29 on June Ist, 1593. A war- 
rant was out for his arrest at the time. The 
work of an informer, Richard Bame, who was 
himself hanged at Tyburn in 1594 (the year that 
saw the birth cf Shylock), the document was 
written three days before Marlowe's death and 
headed :— 


A NOTE 
cohtayninge the opirion of one Cristofler 
Marlye, concernynge his damnable opinions 


and judgment of relygion and scorne of 
Gods worde. 


Portions read as follows :~— 


He affirmeth That Movyses (Moses) was 
but a juggler. 

That Moyses made the Jewes to travell 
fortie veers in the wildernes (which jorny 
might have been done in lesse than one 
yeer) er they came to the promised lande, 
to the intente that those whe were privei to 
most of his subtileteis might perish, and 
so an everlastinge supersticion remayne in 
the hartes of the people. 

That the firste beginnynge of Religion 
was only to keep men in awe. 

That it was an easye matter for Moyses, 
heinge-*brought in -all the artesol the 
Fgiptians, to abvse the Jewes, being a rvde 
and grosse people. 

Lest it should be imagined that Marlowe was 
merely an anti-Semite in this 
century essay in the higher criticism, it should 
be added that Bame accused him of much 
grosser views in respect of Christianity and its 
founders, including Jesys, Marlowe was an 
active rebel against religion. All his heroes jn 


his, plays are heathens, or infidels, He. lost no.. 


opportunity to insinuate a sceptical opinion. 


sixteenth. 


for ita future ; but owing to the flactuating characteg 
of the little Jewish colony those hopes have failed 
to blossom 


Once again | made an all-night journey, with 
Shimonoseki as my destination. At Yokohama 
I hal repeatedly discussed the advisability ol 
sailing from Tsuruga to Viadivestck, whence I 
wished to reach Harbin; but so many strange 
tales were poured into my ears about the Bolshewal 
sailors of the ship on which | would have to sad 
about the uncertainty of landing at Viadevostok 
about the insecurity o° life in that city, and abouw 
the o't-interrupted connection with Harbin, that 
resolved to omit Viadivostcok and to travel 
Harbin through Seoul and Mukden. I had scarcely 
stepped out of the train at Shimonoseki than I was 
approached 
addressed me in Russian, and upon my replying 
that I did not understand, immediately asked me 
The 
sight of my British passport evoked a momentary 
expression 0! But the dapper litth 
until he followed me 
into the local hotel, where 1 made a hurried break 
fast. and catechised me in detail concerning all 
my movements of the last ten days. At length 
he released me, baring his teeth with a farewell 
smile, and | boarded a Japanese steamer for Fusan 


1 smiling young fellow, whe first 


m English for my papers of identification 


deterence 


detective was not satistied 


There Wiis abun i ati itis t’ him in the 

erude (and much of it, abominable) medieval 
religious drama i?) which the lew regularly 
figured as Judas with melodramatic attributes, 
In laving the foundatim of the English 


romantic drama, that which to the 
lish nation in place of all the other arts as an 
expression bot! the Renaissance and the 
Relormation, tt “vas that Marlowe 
should draw from existing material, especially 
the kind that must have appealed to his love 
of viclence and the hornmble The influence of 
the great humanist pb the Middle 
Ages reached England simultaneously; and be 
tween the twe, the Retormation and the Renais- 
sance, the Jew usually had a bad time, Thus 
did humanisin notion in those days, and 
England followed the ,eneral practice, although 
there were no Jews here then, except theses 
daring crypto-Jews Like Gaunse, or the materiale? 
istic cravens who luxuriated in the Domus Cone] 
versorum (Converts Home in what is now Chama 
cery Lane). contributions to she, 
emancipation of ind conscience were 
ruthless 


ne 
narura: 


vements ot 


Marlowe 4 


re tsor 


The play divides itseit naturally into two por 
tions—the two first acts, a largé conception 
the three others extravagant, bestial caricature | 
in their accumulation of foul villainies. The? 
contrast between the beginning and the end is f 
amazing. The play opens with Barabas ram f 
nating over his gold in a noble soliloquy which > 
Swinburne has declared is surpassed only by 
Milton. Barabas is not even a miser; he as} 
weary of counting his trash. He is a manf 
of business, quick ani shrewd, and with trae} 
Jewishness exclaims, i 


“Give us peaceful rule, make Ohristiaa 


Kings, 


That thirst so much for principality.” 4 
He nurtures no revenge against a Christiana! 
rival as Shylock does. He is driven to ven? 
geance by a truly medieval Christian atrocity, | 
the sudden confiscation of the whole of his! 
wealth by the Governor of Malta to meet the’g 


Turkish demand of ten Years’ tribute. Untill! 
then he has been a man of honour. He refuses! 


to become converted to Christianity, and de! 
pleading with the Governor says ;— 


“The man that dealeth righteously shall, 
live: 


And which of you can charge me other-! 

wise? 
The oit-quoted catalogue of his crimes recited. 
subsequently, in Act 2, Sc. 3, by Barabas, is. 
palpably an afterthought; it is obviously Vaid: 


- 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
3 
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boasting, and prebably a satire on the Jewish 
riminal of the religious drama. 

Tho opening act is magnificent, an idea replete 
ith dramatic possibilities and based on truth. 
he theme is infinitely superior to that of °° The 
erchant of Venice,’ and had Marlowe been 
As great a dramatist as he was a 
Be tived, he might have become—he would have 


poet—as, had 


mroduced a maste rpiece instead of a monst rosity. 
Heo was totally ignorant of Jewish character and 
ustom: he refers, jor instance, im Act 2, Se. 3, 
o ‘“‘ the tasting of the Passover © as if it were 
rite of initiation mto the Jewish faith, an 
Wea that became an aberration with later play- 
rights. His fierce, revolting spirit harping 
pon the conception of the Jew as he found it 
n the literature ol the period eould but create 
s fend in human iorm. Such granaeur and 
ignity as he bestowed upon his theme and ite 
entral figure proved evanescent alter the first 
ct. The blazing 

ypened, died down 


splendour with whieh he 
rapidly the second act 
Blready shows unmistakable signs of a dimmed 
sion, a changed purpose and a lack of grip. 
le could no longer maintain his loity note. 
inspiration had exhausted itself. Rapid 
letermoration iollowed; he worked hastily—the 
rilics are agreed on this point—and harshly 
t himseli to the task of writing down to the 
rowd, to produce a grotesque: medley of tra- 
redy, coarseness and faree that must have satis- 


Askalon was one of the five chief cities of Philist ia, 
between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low cliffs 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It 
continued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Creek period. In the seventh 
Sentury 3.C.k., its king is noticed as a tributary 
Esarhaddon and of Assurbanipal. It was 
captured by Jonathan, brother of Judas Macca- 
Deus. Herod the Great was born at Askalon, 
and beautitied it with new buildings. It was 
conquered by the Moslems in the seventh century 
ce. The Crusaders took it in 1153 c.r., and it 
submitted to Saladin in 1187. Saladin demolished 
its walls in 119}, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
“ Lion-Heart ” next year, and subsequently again 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand, Until the thirteenth century c.r., Askalon 
was an important fortress in all ages, and a depot 
on the trade route to Egypt. 


The Quarterly Statement for July of the Pales- 
tine [xploration Fund contains a_ valuable 
article on “ Tim Excavations at Askaton,” by 
Professor J. Garstang. The object of Professor 
Garstang’s report is to give a résumé of the work 
done and the results obtained during the two seasons 
of excavation at Askalon, 1{21-1922, without 
entering into a discussion of detail or of theories, 
Further evidence, beth direct and comparative, 
will be forthcoming, it is to be anticipated, as a 
result of the present year’s work, so that the fuller 
discussion can only be profitably undertaken at 
a later stage, after maturer study, with all the facts 
in view. ‘lhe work already accomplished resolves 
itself readily into three parts: (a) General Survey 
and Exploration of the Site ; (4+) Excavation of the 
area and substructures of the public building now 
revealed as Cloisters (formerly called 
shortly the “ Tycheion”), with the adjacent 
“ Basilica’ and the later Theatre and Mosque ; 
and (c) Search for traces of the Phliistines and 
other carly settlers. 

Tn oiie area there were indications of an important 
public building, evidenced by the architectural 
earyatid statues adorned with the mural crown, and 
by the foundations partly excavated in 1921. There 
was already the suggestion of a theatre, ccnstructed 


fied the lust of the groundlings—the pittites ol 
the period—for horror and unholy mirth. Some 
of the vulgarities may have been interpolated 
by other hands later-—the play does not appear 
iy have been printed until 1633—but there is 
no warrant for the assumption that Marlowe 
vas not responsible for the last three acts. 
However lofty his idea at the outset, the choics 
of the name Barabas is significant of his intent, 
and with Alleyn, the famous actor of the time, 
portraying the character with a huge nose, even 
the first act can hardly have been taken 
ser usly. 


Not only is Barabas; in Act 1, superior to 
Shylock, but Abigail, his daughter, far out- 
shines Jessica, the daughter of Shylock. When 
Abigail hears of the eruel decree against her 
father, she rushes to the Governor, and iv stayed 
by Barabas, who asks why she is sad. She 
replies :— 


for myself, but aged Barabas: 

Father, jor thee lamenteth Abigail: 

But IT will learn to leave these fruitless tears, 
And, urged thereto with my afflictions, 
With fierce exclaims run to the senate-house, 
And in the senate reprehend them all, 

And rend their hearts with (earing of my hair, 
Till they reduce the wrongs done to my 


father, ’ 


Bv the Rev S. Levv, MA. 


upon the outline of an apsidal building, and of the 
Well of Peace, which it cnclosed, as described by 
Antoninus Martyr. Consequently the excavation 
of this building was continued to its full extent, 
both north and south. The stoutly-built apse 
of a basilica or “ Curia” in the south seems to have 
been the mein feature of early Roman date. To this 
Herod the Great added sumptuous marble colon- 
nades and cloisters as a sort of forecourt and main 
entrance. The whole overlay and completely 
replaced the previous avenue of columns heading 
for the Bir Ibrahim. When the apsidal basilica 
was ruined, at any rate in or about the fourth or 
fifth century, its form suggested the convenient 
hemispherical foundation for a theatre which was 
then constructed. The fallen statue of Peace, which 
with the great statue of Victory over the World 
had flanked the entrance to the Basilica, and the 
presence of a well, gave rise perhaps to the account 
that Antoninus Martyr recorded in the sixth 
century of a Well of Peace, surrounded by steps in 
the form of a theatre. But it is possible to suppose 
that he was referring to the Well of Abraham, and 
that the identifica ion or the description has become 
confused. After the theatre had been razed the 
still rounded contour suggesied to the new Arab 
population the mihrab fox their great mosque. A 
‘lose study of the floor levels and constructive 
changes over the whole area seems to indicate that 
the last stave saw one of the famous Mosques of 
Askalon rising upon this historic position. Prob- 
ably it was called the Mosque of Omar. 


In one area a determined effort was made to 
cut down through the foundations of Arab, Byzan- 
tine, and Roman buildings to the underlying levels, 
in the hope of disclosing some architectural remains 
of the Philistine Period. In this respect, however, 
the result was disappointing, and the attempt 
showed plainly that this method of “ frontal 
attack ” within the walls of Askalon would prove in 
any case less satisfactory and probably less fruitful 
than some more studied plan. The making and 
re-making of foundations had so disturbed the 
stratifications that evidence of position derived 
from this section could not be relied on without 
comparison. In other positions, however, very 
successful cuttings were made in the face of the 
mound, giving reliable stratifications: That on 


This is the antithesis of the conduct of dis- 


loyal Jessiea. Abigail is the absolute opposite 
of her father, a real tragic figure. She lends 
herself to her father’s revenge, but deserts when 
she learns he has compassed the death of her 
two levers. She vows never to betray him, and, 
becoming a nun, only does so when dying of 
poison administered by him, and then in con- 
fession to a priest whom she enjoins to silence 


‘* The Jew of Malta ’’ is not much studied to- 
day. But it is of importance as a link in the 
chain of Jewish literary persecution. Marlowe 
is the janitor at the principal gateway of Eng- 
lish literature. His was the hand that admitted 
the Jew of mediwval Christian tradition to the 
Golden Age of English letters. He took the Jew 
of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, of Chaucer's 
‘' Prioresses Tale,’ and of the religious drama 
that was dying in his time—the ballads of ‘‘ The 
Jew's Daughter’’ and ‘‘ Gernutus the Jew” 
belong, possibly, to a later date—and, after 
indicating his tremendous dramatic potency. 
left him im such a condition that Shakespeare 
must have been tempted to show what could be 
done with the character. Shylock exists be- 
cause of Barabas, and but for Marlowe's crea- 


tion that of Shakespeare, which has conquered — 


the whole world and is accepted to-day as a 
portrait of the race—so magical is the poetry 
and so hypnotic the dramatie quality of the libol 
—would never have seen the light. 


A BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


The Excavations at Askalon. 


the northern scarp gave a clear picture of the super- 
position and cleavage of the several and successive 
great periods, 
Philistine, the Hellenistic, the Graco-Roman, 
Byzantine, and Arab. Having been able by direct 
evidence to recognise these levels, the fragments of 
pottery and other objects found in them became 
the first criteria by which to test and establish 
results of other similar soundings. Broadly it 
may be said that the affinities to the pre- Philistine 
settlers are recognisable, with a distribution cen- 
tring (upon present evidence) in Cyprus and rang- 
ing through Syria as far as Egypt. The Philistine 
affinities are, however, unknown. The distinctive 
pottery fragments are numerous and are carefully 
noted for future reference. They are not of a 
known Egyptian character, nor are they Cypriote or 
Hittite or Cretan. They are in some ways similar in 
general character to sub-Mycenaan or late Minoan 
wares, but this resemblance only contirms their 
date. The finger of probability must point to 
some unexplored spot in the North-Eastern Medi- 
terranean, presumably upon or near the coast of 
Asia Minor for their sowree or inspiration, some 
spot which the culture of the A2gean would affect 
but did not dominate. 


In this absence of comparative mater.al no certain 
conclusion can as yet be indicated. When one 
considers, moreover, the records of the great 
migration which heralded the arrival of the Phili- 
stines upon the threshold of Egypt in the reign of 
Rameses LII., and takes into account the episodes of 
the movement, the long, struggling, adventurous 
journey around the coast, it would not be surprising 
to find little or nothing in the earliest strata of 


' Philistine occupation to represent the culture of 


their homeland, unless it were their arms which 


they would not relinquish and which were not, 


subject to ordinary accidents, It is the contact 
re-established after settlement, and the coming of 


fresh settlers of their kind, that would leave more 


common traces. Consequently it is possible that 
the earliest material is not the most distinctive. 
Professor Garstang concludes that if, however, 
tombs of the early Philistines can be found with some 
good examples of their armour, the excavators 
will add greatly to the essential element of their 
evidence. 
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ENGLISH ESSAYISTS AND THE JEWS. 
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by Manarice Simon... ii.-iv. 
ANCIENT JEWISH LAw, by J. &. 
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In the Jewrsu CurxonicLe Surrtement of Sep- 
tember was published an article containing the 
most important references to the Jews in the writ- 
ings of the English Diarists. In the present and 
succeeding articles, | propose to give the principal 
passages of Jewish interest which are to be found 
in the compositions of the English Essayists. 

The first Essa vist to devote any attention to the 
Jews and write an essay on a specifically Jewish 
subject is Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), the 
learned author of Religio Medici. Not only is he 
the first of the Essayists to call for consideration, 
but in his works there are more references to the 
Jews and Jewish matters than in any other English 
writer of his class. He had studied medicine in 
various countries on the Continent, and taken his 
degree of doctor of physics at the University of 
Leyden in Holland. Being of a very inquisitive 
frame of mind and with an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, he must have come in contact with 
Jews during his student years, and studied the 
literature bearing upon their customs and doctrines. 
Throughout his writings he exhibits a surprisingly 
wide acquaintance with Jewish thought and 
practice, and he makes frequent mention of them. 

Browne displays in his works not only an extra- 
ordinary range of learning, but a balanced judgment 
and critical discernment most rarein hisage. These 
qualities. are particularly evident in his Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica, a collection of essays on “* Vulgar 
and Gommon Errors.” The tenth chapter of 
Book IV consists of an investigation into the 
popularly held opinion, “ That Jews stink.” It 
may seem remarkable to us that a learned writer 
should compose a serious discussion on such a 
theme; but in the Middle Ages it was widely 
believed that a Jew differed constitutionally from 
the remainder of the human race. It was, e.., 
stated that the blood of a Jew was black and 
putrid, which was the cause of a disagreoable odour 
that distinguished him from the rest of mankind.(1) 
Since this book was first published in 1646, before 
the return of the Jews to England, Browne was 
unable to challenge the correctness of the opinion 
by appealing to the obvious practical test which 
would at once decide the question. England had 
(at least, officially) no Jews upon whom the 
experiment could be made ; so he had to reason the 
matter on prior? grounds. 

His first argument against the belief is: “ Upon 
the consult of reason, there will be found no easy 
assurance to fasten a material or temperamental 
propriety upon any nation”’—-an anticipation of 
Burke's famous dictum of the impossibility of 
bringing an indictment against a whole nation— 
because every nation consists of a mixture of 
races,. To this general law even the Jews are no 
exception, ‘ whose race, however pretended to be 
pure, must needs have suffered inseparable com- 
mixtures with nations of all sorts; not only in 
regard of their proselytes, but their universal dis- 
persion.” He makes the rather startling assertion 
that Jewish women have a partiality for Christian 
men on certain physical grounds, and from this 


(1) See Lecky’s “ Rationalism in Europe” (1910 ed.), .. 


p. 275, Note 2. In the September SUPPLEMENT, Mr. Israe 
Cohen tells of an English girl in Japan, a refugee trom Russia, 
who declared, “I could smell a Jew or anybody with Jewish 
blood at a mile, and it would turn me sick.” 
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THE PLYMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGA- 
TION, by the Rev. M. Zeffertt, B.A., 


and Maurice Lipton, B.A. ... 
A Jewish Pore, by Rabbi Harris 

A BOOK OF THE MONTH, by the Rev. 

5. Levy, M.A. vill, 


I.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


cause the purity of the race has been considerably 
impaired. Moreover, in those countries where 
Jews are able to speak freely, they openly declare, 
“ There are at present many thousand Jews in 
Spain, France, and England,” from all of which 
lands the race had been banished. If, then, the 
Jew can be detected by his distinctive odour, how 
is it, asks Browne, that he is not discovered by that 


smell to the advantage “of the Church and also — 
. the coffers of princes ?” 


Further, if it be true that a people can have such 
a peculiarity, we should expect to find it least of 
all in the Jews, whose diet is strictly regulated by 
their religion. He describes them as “ seldom 
offending in ebriety or excess of drink, nor erring. 
in gulosity or supertiuity of meats; whereby they 
prevent indigestion and crudities, and consequently 
putrescence of humours.” H also argues that 
an effect of the Jewish marital laws is to‘ render 
the Jew generally healthier and physically cleaner 
than the non-Jew. Experience, he urges, is like- 
wise against the belief. “This offensive odour 
is no way discoverable in their Synagogues where 
many are, andy n of their number could not 
be concealed ; 
commerce or conversation with such as are cleanly 
in apparel, and decent in their houses.” A shrewd 
thrust which Browne levels at the charge is that 
it is not impartial, inasmuch as it is never brought 
against those who have accepted Christianity, “* as 
though aromatised by their conversion, they lost 
their scent with their religion, and smeit no longer 
that they savoured of the Jew.” 

He attempts to account for the origin of this 
prejudice by supposing that it arose through taking 
literally the metaphorical expression used by the 
patriarch Jacob to his sons, ‘“ Ye have troubled 
me to make me to stink among the inhabitants 
of the land” (Gen. xxxiv. 30). He refutes his own 
theory, however, when he points out that Roman 
authors (who had never read Genesis) also bring 
this charge against the Jews. Medical writers, 
he states, had advanced a scientitic explanation 
of this odour, attributing it to the fact that Jews 
abstain from “ salt or salt meats” (2). In reply, 
Browne mentions that in the Temple all the flesh 
offered upon the altar had to be salted, and he 
quotes Maimonides to the effect that it was salted 
three times. He evidently does not know, since 
he does not mention it, that Jews regularly salt 
meat before it is cooked. One more explanation 
of this odour remains which is ‘‘ much received by 
Christians,” viz., that it is a divine curse inflicted 
upon the Jews for having been guilty of the cruci- 
fixion. Our author dismisses this theory with 
‘scorn. “This is a conceit without all warrant,” 
he says, “ and an easy way to take off dispute in 
what point of obscurity soever.” 

This essay may have done much good for the Jews, 
and it appeared oppartunely only a few years before 
Menasseh ben Israel's mission. On the principle 
ex uno disce omnes, it may have convinced numbers 
of fair-minded Englishmen that the “ vulgar and 
common” opinions current relative to the Jewish 
people were indeed errors founded only on pre- 
judice and superstition, which disappeared like 


(2) As @ matter of fact, the Rabbis recommend the use of 
salt; see Berachot 34a, 40a. 


nor is the seme discernible 


D THE JEWS. 


shadows at the approach of the torch of reason 
and knowledge. 

Dealing with the New Testament account of 
The Last Supper,’ Browne devotes an essay 
(Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book v., chap. 6) to the 
old Jewish mode of reclining at a meal. He rightly 
maintains that the Jews adopted Roman ban- 


queting customs which he describes in detail, 


This essay might be read with advantage in con- 
nection with the passage in the Talmud ( Berachot 
16b) which treats of this subject. 

Another essay which is largely Jewish in content 


is that on * The Beginning of the World ” (P.E.vi.1) 


After reviewing the cosmogonies of the Greeks, 
Secythians, Egyptians, and Chaldeans, Browne con- 
cludes that their trustworthiness is not to be com- 
pared with that of the Hebrew Scriptures. As 
for the age of the world, there are disagreements 
among Jewish writers, Philo, ¢.g., differing from 
Josephus. He also points out chronological dis- 
crepancies between the text of the Five Books 
of Moses in the Hebrew and Samaritan recensions, 
and holds that the Samaritans “‘preserve the text 
with far more integrity than the Jews” (3). He 
even alleges, as many of the Church Fathers did, 
that the Jews wilfully corrupted the text “ espe- 
cially in passages concerning the prophecies of 
Christ.” He personally accepts the view that the 
current year (i.¢., 1645) is 7154 years from the 
creation of the world. If this computation be 
correct, he says, the Jewish view about the end of 
the world has been falsified, viz., “the prophecy 
of Elias the rabbin (4), so much in request with the 
Jews, and in some credit also with Christians, that 
the world should last but six thousand years.” 
Although Browne had cast doubts on the in- 
tegrity of the text of the Hebrew Bible, yet he pays 
tribute to the care with which the Jews guarded it: 
* For, as R. Ben Maimon hath declared, if in the 
copying thereof one letter were written twice, or if 
one letter but touched another, that copy was not 
admitted into their Synagogues, but only allowable 


to be read in schools and private families. Neither _ 


were they careful only in the exact number of their 
sections of the law, but had also the curiosity to 
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number every word, and affixed the account unto. | , 


their several books.’’ He gives a brief but lucid 
description of the Greek and Latin versions of the 
Bible, and states that in chronological details these 


do not always agree with the Hebrew text. He 


also suggests that in the early genealogical lists in 
Genesis, Moses sometimes only gave a round number 
and not the exact number of years. For instance, 
‘in the age of Noah, it is delivered to be just five 
hundred when he begat Shem; whereas perhaps 
he might be somewhat above or below that round 
and complete number.” 

Scattered throughout his works are references 
to Jewish Literature. He quotes the Targum 


(3) A copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch was first t 
to Europe in 1616, and published in the Paris Polyglott Bible 
in 1632. It excited much “terest among scholars, and for a 
long time it was believed to be of greater reliability than the 
Hebrew text. This view was completely and mnally de- 
molished by the eminent Hebraist, Wilhelm Gesenius, Ip ap 
exhaustive favestigation published jn 1810. 

(4) See Abodah Zarah 9a and Sanhedrin 97a, “ A member 
of the School of Elijah taught, The duration of the universe is 
six thousand years.” The Flijah mentioned he 
Rabbi, but the prophet of that name, who, according to tradi- 
tion, communicated teachings to certain rabbinical scholars. 
Cf. Jew. Eneye., V., p. 124, 
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frequently, as, ¢.g., in P.E. I. 1, TIT. 5 and “ The 
Garden of Cyrus,” Chap. I. He knows of the 
Jewish custom of placing the bed between north 
and south so as not to sleep facing “ the situation 
of their Temple ” (P. E. II. 3) (5); that “ Jews do 

less themselves when they put on their zone or 

‘cture ” (V. 23) (6); they turn to the east in their 


me prayers (VI. 7) (7); they utter a benediction on 


beholding the rainbow (VII. 4) (8); they drink 
four cups of wine on the Passover and dip herbs 
in Charoseth, which he explains to be a “ sauce made 
of raisins stamped with vinegar *’ (“* Observations on 
Plante”); that the advent of the Messiah is 
expected on that Festival (P. E., VI. 2). He 
refers to the opinions of the Rabbis on various 
topics ; ¢.g., that the first man was hermaphrodite 
(III. 17) (9); that the hare is both male and female, 
which is confirmed by the fact that the Hebrew 
word for hare, N2)°%, is only feminine in the Bible 
(ibid.) (10) ; that “‘ sneezing was a mortal sign from 
the first man, until it was taken off by the special 
supplication of Jacob (11); from whence, as a 
thankful acknowledgment, this salutation first 
began, and was after continued by the expression 
of Tobim Chaiim (sic), or vita bona, by standers by, 
upon all occasion of sneezing * (LIV. 9) (12); that 
the OVP" (transcribed by Browne as seghnirim) 
mentioned in the Bible are used of the devil, because 
he often appears in the form of “ rough and hairy 
goats ” (V. 23) (13). 

The writings of several medieval Jewish Rabbis 
are known to him, probably at second hand through 

e works of Buxtorf, Scaliger, and Selden. He 
frequently quotes Maimonides. Besides the pas- 
sages already mentioned, he quotes him on the 
manner birds were offer d in the Temple (IIT. 3) ; on 
the year of release and jubilee (IV. 12) ; on reclining 
at the Seder table and asking “‘ the four questions ” 
(V. 6); on the Jewish method of hanging (V. 21). 
Others mentioned by him are: R. Solomon Yarchi 
(VI. 7) (14); Ibn Ezra (V. 10), and “ Rabbi ben 
Joseph (15) who affirmeth he found in an Egyptian 
book of Abraham Sapiens Perizol (16), that Aristotle 
acknowledged all that was written in the law of 
Moses, and became at last a proselyte ’ (VII. 13). 


(5) Berachot 5b (6) Ibid 60b (7) Ibid. 30a. 

(8) Ibid 59a (9) Bereshit Rabba VIIL., 1. 

(10) Although Browne etates, “ Of the same belief have 

n the Jewish rabbins,”” there is no mention of it in the 
Talmud or Midrash. Ibn Evra in his Commentary on Levi- 
ticus VI., 6, explains that some belleve the hare to be bi- 
gexual, and others that there is only a female species. He 
prefers the latter opinion. 

(11) Jalkut to Genesis, par. 77. 

(12) Many Rabbis eae of the practice as a super- 
stition. See Jew. Encyc., p. 255,s8.v. Asusa.” 

(13) Barachot 62a. The transliteration of the Hebrew here 
and elsewhere in Browne's works is reminiscent of the Seph- 
ardic pronunciation which he probably heard in Holland. 

(14) A common. but incorrect, designation of Rashi. 
ne He means Joseph ben Shem-Tob; see Jew. Encyc., 


. Pp 99. 

18) I.e., Abraham ben Mordecai Farissol or Perizol (sapiens 
=Haham):; see ibid, V., p. 344. 1 do not know why “an 
Egyptian book "’ is mentioned, since this Rabbi lived in Italy, 
eee pe that the phrase means “an Egyptian book belong- 
ng im, 


On a point of chronology he refers to. “ Baal Seder, 
Rabbi Nassom, Gersom, and others” (VI. 1) 
(i7); and three times he quotes Marcus Leo “ the 
learned Jew” (III. 17, VI..1, VI. 11). In the 
last mentioned passage he describes him as the 
author of “ Genealogy of Love ” (18). 

Other miscellaneous references to Jewish matters 
are: “The Jews abstained from swine at first 
symbolically, as an emblem of impurity, and not 
fear of the leprosy, as Tacitus would put upon 
them” (III. 25) (19). The prevalent superstition 
that to meet a fox was an il] omen was prohibited 
to Jews (V. 23) (20). Jews were addicted to 
‘astrological considerations, concerning nativities 
and planetary hours” (V. 24). An interesting 
passage occurs in “‘ The Garden of Cyrus,” Chap. I, 
about “the Hebrew T'enupha or ceremony 
of their oblations, waved by the priest unto the 
four quarters of the world, after the form of a 
cross, as in the peace offerings (21). ... What is 
remarkably delivered from the traditions of the 
Rabbins, that as the oil was poured coronally or 
circularly upon the head of kings, so the high 
priest was anointed decussatively or in the form of 
a X”’ (22). Inthe same work (Chap. V), he mentions 
the cabbalistic theory about the “character of 
generation,” viz., the letter m, and the tradition of 
the “‘ sephiroth or divine emanations which guided 
the ten-stringed harp of David, whereby he pacified 
the evil spirit of Saul.” He also refers to 
cabbalistic speculators who see Hebrew letters 
in the grouping of the stars and thereby claim to be 
able to read the future (P.E. VI. 14, VII. 4). 


Browne seems to have had some knowledge of 
the Hebrew language which he believes to have 
been the original medium of speech among men 
(V. 24). He is able to show how the common 
picture of Moses with horns protruding from his 
head arose from a mistranslation of the word 
1~P in Exodus XXIV. 29, where the Latin 
version understood it to mean “ horned” instead 
of “shone” (V. 9). He explains that the ant‘ 
or “ pismire,” as he calls it, bites off the end of the 
corn, which it stores, to prevent it from growing ; 
hence its Hebrew name (III. 27) (23). Two faulty 
derivations offered by him are: Jordan as “ Jaar 
Eden, that is, the river of Eden,” and Genesar as 
“ Gansar, or the prince of gardens’ (“ Garden of 


(17) J.e., the Baal (author of) Seder Olam. a post-Biblical 

Jewish History (ibid., p. 147): Nissim ben Reuben 

317), and possibly Gershon ben He7vekiah 
ric GY). 

(18) l am not sure who is intended under this name. Is he 
to be identified with Judah Abravanel, also known as Leo 
Hebsoows, the author of “ Dialoghi di Amore” (ibid., VII., 
p. 
ost 19) ot. Berachot 43b, and Maimonides, Moreh Nebuchim, 


(20) The superstition is referred to in Sanhedrin 65b. 

(21) See Menachot V., 6, and Rashj on Exodus, X XIX. 24. 

(22) Horayot 12a, Keritot 5b. 

(23) He thus connects the word 5955 with a root 59% “ cut 
off’; but this is improbable, and not accepted by modern 
lexicographers, 


Cyrus,” Chap. I). He displays considerable know. 
ledge and brings together many interesting facts 
in his essay on “Observations upon Plants 
mentioned in Scripture.” 

In his famous essay on Hydrotaphia, or U 
Burial, he disctisses the Jewish method of disposing 
of the dead. In Chap. I he quotes all the 
references to cremation which occur in the Bible, 
and rightly explains that it was only resorted to in 
special circumstances, like a time of pestilence 
when there was danger of contagion. He continues ; 
‘ But even in times of subjection and hottest use, 
they conformed not unto the Roman practice of 
burning. ... Nor in their long cohabitation 
with Egyptians, crept into a custom of their exact 
embalming. ... But though they embraced not, 
this practice of burning, yet entertained they many 
ceremonies agreeable unto Greek and Roman 
obsequies. And he that observeth their funeral 
feasts, their lamentations at the grave, their music, 
and weeping mourners, how they closed the eyes 
of their friends, how they washed, anointed, and 
kissed the dead, may easily conclude these were 
not mere pagan civilities ’’ (24), 

There remains only to quote Browne's allusions 
to the Jews in his Religio Medici. In Part I he 
writes: “I am ashamed at the rabbinical inter- 
pretations of the Jews upon the Old Testament, 
as much as their defection from the New ; and truly 
it is beyond wonder, how that contemptible and 


degenerate issue of Jacob, once so devoted to — 


ethnick superstition, and so easily seduced to the 
idolatry of their neighbours, should now, in such 
an obstinate and peremptory belief, adhere unto 
their own doctrine, expect impossibilities, and in 
the face and eye of the Church, persist without 


the least hope of conversion.” Browne, when — 


writing this illiberal sentence, had apparently 

forgotten how much he had learnt from the. 
rabbinical interpretations which he affected to 
despise, and how useful he had found Jewish 

traditions and thoughts in the composition of his 

various works. But he strikes a truer note when 

he continues: “The Jew is obstinate in all 

fortunes ; the persecution of fifteen hundred years 

hath but confirmed them in their error. They 

have already endured whatsoever may be inflicted ; 

and have suffered in a bad cause, even to the 

condemnation of their enemies. Persecution is a 

bad and indirect way to plant religion.” Here 
speaks the Christian rather than the thinker. 

Although we have no evidence to guide us, it is 
fair to assume that one who found so much 

instruction in Jewish literature must have welcomed 
a proposal to re-admit the Jews to England, since 
it would have increased his facilities for pursuing 

those studies which were so congenial to his taste. 


(24) On this subject, see Bender's articles in Jewish Quarter/ 
| Review (old series), Vol. VIL. 


YESHIBAH, COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY. 


Among the numerous institutions which the 
Jewish public maintains for exclusively Jewish 
purposes, there are some which belong to the 
sphere of what is called higher education. They 
are, that is to say, attended by students of much 
the same age and mental calibre as are found 
at universities, though, it may be, of very dis- 
similar attainments and for very different pur- 
poses. There are in existence two distinet types 
of such Jewish higher educational] institutions. 
One is the Yeshibah, which is practically con- 
fined to Eastern Europe and the Orient; the 
vther is the Jewish theological colleze, specimens 
of which are tobe found in many Western coun- 
tries. A third type is in process of creation in 
the shape of the Jewish university, a beginning 
with which has been made at Jerusalem. 

Each of these institutions professes to impart 
to its students an understanding of Judaism 
and a knowledge of its principles and require- 
ments. It is for this purpose that they are 
maintained by the Jewish public. But while 
their ultimate object is thus nominally the 


same, they differ to an extreme degree in the. 


grounds on which they appeal for support. The 
watchword of the Yeshiba» is Jewish separatism ; 
of the theological college, Jewish idealism ; and 
of the university, Jewish nationalism. Each 
type of institution has its fanatical partisans, 
who proclaim that the kind of Judaism which it 


By Maurice Simon. 


represents is the only genuine one, and that the 
others are spurious and degenerate. The parti- 
sans Of the Yeshibah regard the colleges as 
hotbeds of what they call “ epicursus’’— 
heretical thought and doctrine—while in the 
proposed curriculum of the university they fail 
to see even the pretence of Jewish teaching. In 
this point they are at one with the supporters 
of the colleges; ‘but these in turn regard the 
Yeshibahs as homes of obscurantism and re- 
action, mere survivals from a bygone era. And 
the supporters of the university contemptuously 
itismiss both Yeshibah and college as seminaries 
of “Galuth’’ Judaism, and confidently assert 
that the future is with them. 

Fundamentally divergent as are these three 
points of view, there is no doubt that each of 
them is held by men of strong Jewish feeling 
who are sincerely anxious for the welfare of the 
Jewish people and the honour of Judaism. It 
is therefore highly desirable that an effort 
should be made to appreciate them at. their 
proper worth. For this purpose, it is necessary 
to scrutinise more closely the nature of the three 


_ institutions and the kind of Judaism for which 


each of them stands. 

The object of the Yeshibah is to turn out 
Talmudical scholars—-men who know the Talmud 
thoroughly, but who may, as far as the Yeshi- 


bah is concerned, be ignorang of everything else. 


The Yeshtbah does not link on to any other 
educational institution; it is entirely self- 
contained. It demands of its students an 
absolute submission to rabbinic authority, and 
presents the Talmud to them as the sum and 
substance of all knowledge. It requires of them, 
in theory at any nate, that they should devote 
their days and nights to the study of Talmudic 
literature, and that if they turn elsewhere for 
information, it should only be, as the Rabbi 
said, ‘‘ during the time which is neither day nor 
night.’’ To say that the Yeshibah is a seminary 
for the study of the Talmud does not give a just 
idea of the institution ; it is rather a university 
where the Talmud is the sole text-book for all 
branches of study. 

Unlike the Yeshibah, the Jewish theologice! 
college does not aim at being self-contained and 
exclusive. It requires its students to suppie- 
ment the training which it gives them with 
instruction received elsewhere, preferably at 
a university. Its activities, in fact, are based 
on the assumption that Jewish teaching per se 
does not constitute a complete education ; and 
its function is to link or, as we might say, to 
hyphenate such teaching with the other 
elements of a complete education. It divides 


education, in fact, into theological and secular, | 


and specialises in the former branch. The place 
which the Talmud ocenpies in this theological 
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training differs widely in different colleges. 
Some—the ultra-orthodox—value it almost as 
highly as the Yeshibah; others—the ultra-re- 
form—regard it as practically negligible. But 
even the ultra-orthodox colleges admit that 
there are valid sources of information outside of 
- the Talmud, or conversely, that it is authorita- 
tive only within limits. They also, therefore, 
adopt the principle of hyphenism, and in virtue 
of this belong to the same type of institution as 
the referm colleges, though in their curriculum 
they may approach much more nearly to a 
Yeshibah. 

The Jewish University, if and when it comes 
into being, will resemble the Yeshibah in the 
fact that it will confine itself as far as possible 
to Jewish sources of information; but it will 
define such sources in a totally different way. 
Its sole criterion of what is Jewish will be the 
fact of being presented ‘n the Hebrew language, 
no matter whether the work in question is 
original or translated, whether it azrees with 
the Talmud or contradicts it. In fact, from the 
point of view of the advocates of the University, 
Hebrew and Jewish are synonymous; and the 
latest Hebrew is more valuable than the earlier 
strata, because it is a more flexible and adapt- 
able instrument of expression. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the study of the Talmud found ro 
place at all in the original programme of the 
university ; and though, in deference to protests 
from Jewish quarters, courses were subsequently 
arranged for specifically Jewish subjects, it still 
seems that, according to present plans, the place 
of honour in the Jewish university will be 
occupied, as at all modern universities, by 
natural science. But, of course, it will be a 
science that has been ‘' Judaised'’ by being 
taught in Hebrew: 

Historically the existence of these three types 
of institution side by side may be explained 
by the contact of different sections of the Jewish 
people with different stages of European 
culture. In the countries of the former Russian 
Empire, where iife went on during the nine- 
teenth century as it had gone on for centuries 
previously, the bulk of the Jews remained satis- 
fied with théir old-fashioned institutions, and 
continued to regard the Yeshibah as the home of 
the highest knowledge attainable by man. But 
in more Western countries, owing to the spread 
of progressive ideas, the Jews found that secular 
knowledge was the hcy to the improvement cf 
their position—politicaliy, socially and materially ; 
and, accordingly, they created institutions 
which should combine Jewish with secular 
knowledge in the same way as they them- 
selves combined the profession of the Jewish 
religion with membership of some non-Jewish 
political society. The rise of the nationalist 

sentiment among the Jews may be ascribed to 
the antisemitism which either withheld emanci- 
pation altogether, as in Russia, or nullified its 
effects, as in cermany. Nationalism is the 
refuge of Jews who have either attempted to 
obtain emancipation and failed, or experi- 
enced it and found it wanting. It can find scope 
neither in a Yeshibah nor a theological college, 
and the one educational ...stitution which can 
satisfy its requirements is a university. 

These three institutions are thus the product 
of what may be called different stages or layers 
in the life-experience of the Jewish people ; and 
it is only natural, therefore, that they should 
differ in their conception of what constitutes the 
essence of Judaism. For the Yeshibah this lies 
in Jewish law, as laid down in the Talmud ; 
for the college, in Jewish doctrine and belief, as 
determined by theological study; and for the 
University, in the Hebrew language, as the-cult- 
ural expression of Jewish national sentiment. 
This difference in itself is merely one of 
emphasis, and necd not prevent substant* +! 

agreenient in outlook and principle. Jewl a 
law, Jewish theology, and the Hebrew language 
are all intertwined, and it is hardly possible to 
study any one without paying some attention to 
the other two. The spirit in which all three 
branches are studied may conceivably be the 
same in all three institutions, though in each 
a different one holds the place of honour. On 
the other hand it is equally possible that the 
same subject may Ibe approached in @ totally 
different spirit not only in different institu- 
tions, but in two institutions belonging to the 


differ fundamentally in their views of Jewish 
doctrine, or of the binding force of Jewish law. 
From this point of view, namely of the spirit 
in which Jewish subjects are approached, we 
find it necessary to divide the institutions not 
into three but into two classes, the two varieties 
of theological college being merged in the 
Yeshibah and the University respectively. 

Jewish theological colleges, as we have 
seen, are either ‘“‘orthodox’’ or “ reform.”’ 
The fundamental point at issue between them 
is the attitude to be adopted towards the 
Sinaitic revelation. In the orthodox view this 
event is not only historically true, but it con- 
stitutes to this «lay the foandation of authority 
in Jewish law ; thet is to say, any ordinance the 
origin of which can be traced back to Sinai 
becomes ipso facto binding. The reformers reject 
the second of these postulates, if not the first 
also. They agree with the orthodox Jews that 
revelation was vcuchsafed to the prophets of 
the Old Testament ; but to them such revelation. 
even in the case of Moses, is the source not of a 
law but only of a monotheistic creed. As regards 
doctrine, therefore, they are practically unit- 
arians, save for ili fact that they exclude Jesus 
from the ranks of the prophets. 

Between the Yeshibah and the university 
there is a distinction analogous to that between 
the orthodox and reform colleges. The method 
of study in the Yeshibah is based entirely on 
respect for authority. The word of a rabbi can 
be questioned only in the name of some other 
rabbi of equal or superior authority. There is 
no such thing as: testing statements by indepen. 
dent investigation. In the university, on the 
other hand, appeal is constantly made to the 
judgment of the individual student. He is not 
required to take anything for granted; he is 
encouraged in every way to investigate matters 
for himself, and to compare as great a variety 
of opinions as possible. Thus while authority 
is entrenched in the Yeshibah, the university is 
the home of freedom of opinion. Now in regard 
to the particular case of the Sinaitic revelation, 
the orthodox college stands for submission to 
authority, the reform college for the exercise of 
the individual judgment. Consequently there 
is a natural affinity between the orthodox 
college and the Yeshibah on the one hand, and 
between the reform college and the university on 


the other. sal 


We are thus enabled to divide our educa- 
tional institutions into two classes, one of which 
we may call authoritarian, and the other free. 

Can it be said that either of these classes is 
more necessary than the other for the preserva- 
tion of Judaism at the present day? Freedom 
of opinion is a very precious thing, and one 
would be loth to see it banished from the Jewish 
peuple. The Jew who forgoes the right of 
exercising his individual judgment in religious 
matters condemns himseif to the status of an 
underling, a backwoodsman, a Mensch cweiter 
Klasse. For the sake of upholding this prin- 
ciple the reformers and the nationalists are 
quite justified in having their own  institu- 
tions for higher education. But if they imagine 
that Judaism can be preserved without the 
acceptance of the Sinaitic revelation, it is to be 
feared that they are deceiving themselves. It is 
true that reform Judaism has existed for a 
century and nationalist Judaism for some 
decades; but a little consideration will show 
that they both luck the element of permanence, 
and that precisely in this respect orthodox 
Judaism has the advantage of them. 

The activities of the Reformers during the 
past century and of the nationalists during the 
past two or three decades have demonstrated 
that there can be a Judaism independent of the 
Sinaitie revelation. The Reformers have 
fashioned a new root for Judaism in the mono- 
theistic idea, as revealed not only (if at ali} on 
Mount Sinai, but to all the prophets of the 
Old Testament; the nationalists have similarly 
rooted their Judaism in the revival of the 
Hebrew language. But of neither reformers nor 
nationalists can it be said that they as yet 
possess @ genuine culture of their own, which 
would constitute them a distinct type of 
humanity. The dectrine oi the reformers, which 
is the essence of their Judaism, is common to 
them with the Unitarians; the fact that they 


exclude Jesus from the ranks of the prophets 


Similarly the intellectuality or rationalism of 
the neo-Hebraists, which is the essence of their 
Judaism, is common to them with the adwanced 
thankers of the modern world; the fact that 
they use Hebrew of all languages as the medium 
for expressing their ideas must be regarded as 
a peculiarity on their part. The Reformers 
would probably make better unitarians if they 
allowed themselves, after the example af Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, to utilise the teaching of 
Jesus; and the neo-Hebraists would probably 
be more original thinkers if they used a lan- 
guage more suited than Hebrew for the ex- 
pression of their very Western ideas. From the 
point of view of their own cultural develop- 
ment both reformers and nationalists handicap 
themselves by retaining their connection with 
Judaism, the one party through the rejcction of 
the New Testament, the other through the use 
of the Hebrew language. x 

Both parties of course may say that the sacri- 
fice is well worth while, that they are bound to 
Judaism by a sentiment which is stronger than 
logic or self-interest. But will their children or 
children’s children say so? Do we not see that 
the sentiment grows weaker with each genera- 
tion, and is alrewly being reduced to vanishing 
point? We cannot expect Judaism to be pre- 
served unless it is felt io stand for something 
distinctive, something which can be given by 
no other system of thought or plan of life. A 
Judaism which is only an inferior edition, or 
even a variant elit*on, of some other ‘ 
cannot be said to have in it the elements of 
permanence. 

Now orthodoxy, whatever may be its deficien- 
cies, is at any rate distinctive and sw generis 
it is not a mere Jewish variant of a non- 
Jewish ov:ginal. The Mosaic law is a genuine 
instrument of culture; it produces a distinet 


type of humanity, one which tends to perpetu- . | 


ate itself if it ‘s not hindered from without. 
Orthodoxy is self-consistent; it carries its first 
principles to their logical conclusion. The 
trouble with it, of course, lies in the nature of 
those first principles. How are they to be accepted 
tox<lay by men who are accustomed in all 
matters to the exercise of their own judgment? 
This is the problem of problems for the Jewish 
mind. If it is not solved in some way or other, 
then the ‘‘ free’ institutions of Jewish higher 
eineation—the reform college and the univer- 
sity-——mus wither and perish, since they will 
have =o genuine raison d cire, and the preserva- 
tion of Judaism will be left to the ‘“ authori- 
tarian’’ institutions—the Yeshibah and the 
rigidfy orthodox college, which, whatever their 
drawbacks, are at any rate distinctive. And if 
that is to be the case, then the strivings of Jews 
during the past century for enlightenment, for 


’ political and social equality, and for national 


autonomy will have been in vain. _. 

This is by no means the first time that the 
Jewish people has been confronted with this 
problem ; and the experience of past ages should 


encourage us not to give it up us as insoluble. 


Jewish literature, in fact, contains more than 
one solution which in its day was regarded as 
adequate, and which can still provide the stu- 
dent not only with an inspiring example, but 
also with valuable material. | Conspicuous in 
this field are the ‘‘ religious-philosophical ” 
treatises of the great Jewish-Arabic writers of 
the Middle Ages—Saadiah, Ibn Gabirol, 
Jehudah Halevi, and, 


succeeding generations these works were ade 
quate; but they began to lose their hold as 
soon as Descartes and Spinoza in the seven- 
teenth century gave a new direction to 
philosophical thought, 
search of the past hundred years, with the new 
world of knowledge which it has opened out to 
us, has rendered them completely antiquated. 
To-day they can satisfy the needs only of such 
Jews as are unacquainted with the progress both 
of modern philosophy and modern science, 
whose minds, in fact, are still in the Middle 
Ages ; and it is hardly desirable that the number 
of such should be mu!tiplied in Israel. 

It must not be supposed that the Moreh 
Nebuchim of Maimonides represents the last word 
of Jewish literature in the field of religious 
philosophy. The Cabbalistic literature of the 
fourteenth and two succeeding centuries is rich 


ism 


above all, Maimonides. 
For the requirements of their age and of many — 


and scientific re. 
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penetration, far transcend the conceptions of 
Maimonides. But they are expressed in a 
fantastic and allusive style which makes them 
worse than useless for those who have not the 
key to their understanding. Still, the Cabbala, 
with all its deficiencies, did keep the Jewish 
mind abreast of the times, and enabled it to 
come unimpaired throwzh the ferment of the 
Renaissance, though it was unable to retain 
Spinoza within the fold of Judaism. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the most philosophical minds of. the 
Jewish people—Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Solomon 
Maimon—did nothing reconcile Jewish 
traditional beliefs with metaphysical postulates. 
Mendelssohn, it is true, insisted that the Jewish 
people was in possession of a ‘‘ divine legisla- 
tion "’; but he besed this belief purely on the 
authority of tradition, and made no attempt to 
bring it into harmony with his philosophical 
views. In the nineteenth century, however, 
at least one Jewish thinker tackled this problem 
in earnest, and with some measure of success. 
This was Nachman Krochmal (d. 1846), who, in 
his “‘Moreh Nebuche Hazman” propounded a 
striking method of identifving the tribal God cf 
orthodox Judaism with the universal God of 


It is almost axiomatic that to a great extent 


. the progress and enlightenment of a nation may 


written, a particular class whose 


be advanced or retarded according as its laws 
do or do not tollow a beneficial course of sys- 
tematic development. A fortuitous combination 
of circumstances may so mould the growth of a 
system of law that the race subject to it receives 
an impetus which bears it centuries ahead, and 
leaves even surrounding nations far behind on 
the path of progress and civilisation. On the 
other hand, a less fortunate form of legal growth 
may stultify a race’s intellect and ideals, and 
leave it struggling in a morass of bigotry, ignor- 
ance and superstition, from which it may en- 
counter great difficulty in extricating itself. 
Such a race must often have the aid of more 
enlightened peoples to assist it to establish a 
system of junsprudence more compatible with 
modern ideas. 

It was by no means an accident that the Jews 
in their ancient history were able to present so 
complete a contrast in culture and ideals with 
the rest of the world. Even the so-called civilisa- 
tions of Biblical times, such as Egypt, were 
founded upon an absence of legal morality that 
never demonstrated itself among the Jews. The 
great enlightenment of Jewish Law which makes 
it an object of veneration and reverence even in 
the twentieth century can be traced to a few 
definite lines of development from which one 
ean perceive why it did not fall into the grave 
errors attendant to a large extent upon all 
systems of ancient law. It was doubtless due 
to the fortunate method of the growth of Jewish 
Law that the Jewish ideals of impartial justice 
and abhorrence of bloodshed were able to de- 
monstrate themselves even in those primitive 


Perhaps the chief reason contributing to the 
successful development of Jewish Law was the 
fact that a code appeared comparatively early 
in its history. This was the Bible. Most 
nations sooner or later codify their law, but the 
period at which the code appears determines 
largely the lines of future legal extension and 
comprehension. Before Law comes into exist- 
ence its substitutes are custom and usage; both 
these are not merely inevitably bound up with 
gross superstition, but are adhered to with an 
unreason.ng devotion; in addition, their very 
application is vague and uncertain, the lack of 
any definite authoritative pronunciation of the 
law constantly tending to defeat justice. One 


> of the most pernicious effects of the absence of a 


code in most cases consists of the very methods 
which are essential to preserve the knowledge oi 
the Law. The Law not having been reduced to 
any written and coherent system, must be de- 
finitely memorised in order to prevent its de- 
generating into a confused mass of misunder- 
stood custom. ‘There must always be, therefore, 
im @ nation whose Law is uncodified and un- 
chief duty it 


reform Judaism. Krochmal, however, did not 
develop this idea’ into a complete system of 
religious philosophy; nor has the task been . 
essayed by any subsequent writer. This can 
readily be explained by the fact that the pro- 
gress of science was already bringing into prom- 
inence metaphysical ideas of an entirely new 
order—ideas that were formulated and woven 
into a comprehensive system by Herbert Spencer 
in his ‘‘ First Principles ’’ (1862). This book 
marks a new era in metaphysical thought, and 
has to be reckoned with by all who make reason 
their ultimate guide. Spencer's views, which 
lead to a purely mechanistic conception of the 
universe, are inimical to religion in any form. 
Consequently the task of the Jewish thinker to- 
day is not merely to reconcile particularism 
with universalism, but pari passu to show that 
a belief in a creative Power is compatible with 
what science teaches ua about the physical 


universe. 


It is not too much to say that on the accom- 
plishment of this task depends the future of 
Judaism. The idea that there is room for a 
living Judaism within the folds of Spencer's 
philosophy may be dismissed as chimerical, 
thongh it las the swpport of so distinguished a 
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the Law. In Rome there was originally a civil 
and later a religious aristocracy which professed 
to the sole knowledge, and which entirely con- 
ducted the administration and application of 
the Law. Hindu law was from its earliest times 
the prerogative of the religious leaders, who kept 
it a closely guarded secret from those uninitiated 
into the mysticism of their creed. It must fol- 
low, therefore, as an inevitable consequence that 
the opportunit offered to the section in which 
the law solely and permanently resides of con- 
solidating its power and enlarging its sphere 
of activity are too tempting to be resisted. The 
Law becomes not merely the development of 
custom, but the subject of distorted construction 
and wilful misinterpretation by the privileged 
aristocracy who alone know what the Law is, and 
who consequently seize every occasion to increase 
their own powers, privileges and immunities at 
the expense of the community. Thus the im- 
portance of an early codification of the Law, as 
the Bible, cannot be overestimated. 

The Law is definitely made public for all to 
see. In Jewish history there could be no insidi- 
ous imposition of injustice and tyranny in the 
guise of Law when the Law was definitely and 
publicly codified. Even the most humble ana 
ignortant might have recourse to it. The first 
Hindu code—the laws of Manu—which appeared 
at a much later period in Indian history than 
the Bible did among the Jews, shows how blight- 
ing upon Indian history the consolidation of the 
secrets of the Law in the lands of the Priests 
had been. Sir Henry Maine in his work on 
“ Ancient Law,’’ says that the Hindu Laws of 
Manu were not Hindu Law ; they were simply a 
tabulation of what the Hindu Priests imagined 
ought to be the law, and which, incidentally, 
would best serve their own interests. The Law 
had been too long the subject of their perverse 
construction. There arose that which ' never 
would have arisen in Jewish Law, the barbar- 
ous system of caste evolved by the religious 
lawgivers, imposed upon an ignorant and unsus- 
pecting public, and which has laid its hand upon 
and checked Hindu development and enlighten- 
ment vatil this very day. The Hindu code came 
too late in Indian history to prevent it stultify- 
ing the whole of the future development of the 
nation. 

It is true that the Bible is not a complete 
codification of ancient Jewish Law, but the fact 
that even part of the Law was codified early 
served to prevent innumerable abuses that would 
otherwise have arisen. The Twelve Tables which 
were the first Roman code appeared compara- 
tively later in Roman history than the Bible 
did in Jewish history, and although the remark- 
able influence of Roman law upon European 
systems can be traced to its early reduction to 
a code, the unfortunate priestly influence can 
be observed in Roman law. The religious and 
complicated ceremonial with which Roman Civil 


name as Achad Ha’am. If the mechanistic con. 
ception of the universe is to be accepted without 
challenge, then v udaiam mray as well put up its 
shutters; its occupation is gone. At best it 
could survive only for the purpose of trans- 
ferring to the Hebrew language the thought of 
intellectual Europe—surely a supernumerary 
endeavour from the point of view of human ce- 
quirements. Such an endeavour can have a 
value only if it is to provide material for a 
new Jewish religious philosophy, a philosophy 
which will wphold the Biblical conception of the 
universe, and in so doing justify the acceptance 
of the Sinaitic revelation. If « Jewish Univer- 
sity is required for anything, it is to stimulate 
effort in this direction and provide facilities 
for its prosecution. A mere Hebrew university 
with a purely scientific curriculum may .¢ 
useful for the material and economic needs of 
Palestine. Buta truly Jewish university which 
is to disseminate light and guidance to all the 
corners of Jewry must have for its objective 
the reconciling of traditional Jewish belief with 
the knowledge accumulated by modern research 
and thought. Then, and then only, will it absorb 
into itself the leet features both of the theo. 
logical college and the Yeshibah and so solve 
the problem «f Jewish higher education. 


make it confused, and at times, in spite of the 
high principles it contained, the means of in- 
justice which possibly would not have arisen had 
it been codified earlier. 

Another most important reason for the high 
ideals upon which Jewish Law was based, anid 
in accordance with which it developed, was the 
fact which made it unique among the ancient 
codes of Law—that civil law was hardly, if at 
all, identified or confused with religious observ- 
ances. It is true that in the Bible religion and 
pure law seem to be intermingled in an.appar- 
ently haphazard and unsystematic manner, but 
even a superficial observation will show that 
the two were intended to be kept rigorously 
apart. The only point where they at all merged 
was that occasionally a civil sanction was im- 
posed upon the breach of religious obser- 
vance and a religious sanction upon a 
civil duty. It hardly seems so remarkable 
now, but in early days when every function of 
private and public life was inextricably bound 
up with religion and superstition, the nation 
which could differentiate between its civil and 
religious law was bound to work out a policy of 
clear, unconiused and high-minded legal develop- 
ment which of necessity, as in the case of the 
Jews, must place it far above other races in its 
clarity of legal reasoning and its nobility of ideals. 
Hindu Civil Law was inseparably connected with 
a spurious mixture of superstition and religion 
which almost rendered it impossible for any pure 
principle of law to appear. Roman Law in the 
Twelve Tables and later codes was successful in 
distinguishing between Civil Law and religion in 
theory, but not quite so well in practice. The 
administration of Roman Civil Law was in- 
timately connected with the precepts of religion. 
Certain forms of action could only be brought on 
certain days having some peculiar religious 
significance. Religious form and ceremonial had 
to be observed in almost every method ol! en- 
forcing legal rights. The secrets of the religi- 


~ous days and the formule were closely guarded 


by the Pontiffs so that the community in early 
Roman times were entirely dependent upon the 
priestly dignitaries for the administration and 
interpretation of the law. It requires little dis- 
cernment to appreciate why Jewish Civil Law, 
unclogged by religious formule and unfettered 
by priestly supervision, was able to work out so 
noble a system of elevated legal policy. The 
Bible provides specifically for the appointment 
of Judges, as distinguished from Priests, to 
administer the Law. In later times the Rabbis 
who developed and interpreted the Law were not 
Priests. The whole foundation and progress of 
Jewish Law shows a distinct and successful en- 
deavour to keep Civil Law and religion as far 
as possible separate and unconfused. 

Another fortunate result, of the early codifica- 
tion of Jewish Law was the absence of a multi- 
plicity of involved and incomprehensible modes 
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tems of law, and which contributed materially 
to check their progress and development. The 
Twelve Tables in Roman Law, although osten- 
sibly aiming at wide and far-reaching reforms, 
preserved an archaic and formulistic procedure 
from which, as Sir Frederick Pollock observes, 
the Romans had to escape at great inconveni- 
ence by means of fictions and equity. Before 
custom has developed into law comparative 
values are very often. lost sight of, and guiding 
principles and mere unimportant forms of pro- 
cedure and methods of claiming and enforcing 
rights are estimated alike. Consequently the 
Law becomes a mass of confused ritual, and the 
alministration of justice is subordinated to the 
rigidity of the Law. Jewish Law, more than 
any other ancient code, preserved a remarkable 
simplicity which did not allow principle to be 
overshadowed or fettered by procedure. Thus, 
in Jewish Law the mere will of a master allowed 
freedom to aslave. It was merely necessary for 
his owner to give him a paper upon which was 
inserted three or four words denoting an in- 
tention to give the slave his liberty. In early 
‘Roman times, unless the slave's freedom was 
accomplished by any of the technical modes of 
manumission, which are too complicated to be set 
out in any detail, he remained unfree in the 
eyes of the State, and was denied the privileges 
of any of the systems of Roman Law, however 
willing his master had been to liberate him. It 
is again easy to observe how the Jewish passion 
for justice achieved a wide conception of law, 
which developed amidst the highest ideals. 

It might well be the subject of an interesting 
speculation as to how far Jewish Law would 
have exercised a wide-reaching influence upon 
the modern systems of Western European and 
American jurisprudence had not the fanaticism 
and bigotry of the eighteenth century prevented 
vot merely its acceptance, but even its ordinary 
scientific irivestigation and research. The 
middle of the eighteenth century was, more than 
any other age, the period of legal and political 
theoreticians. The terrible abuses and the sys- 
tematised partiality of French Law in favour of 


a privileged aristocracy, had reached a degree 
impossible of further toleration, and the pent- 
up resentment of the people found its outlet in 
a tornado of revolutionary criticism of existing 
law, and its unfavourable comparison with ideal 
systems as elaborated by Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. 

These and other thinkers seized with avidity 
upon what they imagined was a law of nature 
underlying Roman Law. Greek Law was lost 
in a mass of legend and fable. Hebrew Law and 
all Jewish learning were universally despised. 
The only system from which they could cull their 
revivilying theories was Roman Law. In Rome 
the Civil Law was originally the prerogative of 
Roman citizens. Foreigners were not allowed 
to participate in its advantages, and a special 
praetor was appointed to administer law among 
them. The practor pereqrinus, as he was called, 
attempted consciously or unconsciously to 
assimilate the custom and law of surrounding 
nations into a single and coherent system which 
he applied to the foreigners in Rome. The in- 
fluence of Stoic Philosophy made later Roman 
Juriste advance the theory that the law ad- 
ministered among the foreigners—the jus 
gentium—was really inspired by natural law, 
on account of its impartiality, its universality 
and its insistence on the equality of men before 
the Law. They conceived of Natural Law as the 
result of Divine inspiration, which should govern 
men living in a state of nature, in which all 
were free and equal, in which purity and good- 
ness reigned supreme. Of course, it was a 
strained interpretation due to over-enthusiastic 
philosophical reasoning, but the French thinkers. 
weary of the abuses of their time, made it the 
basis upon which they built their theories of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Their ideas 
exercised a considerable influence upon Amert- 
can writers at the time of the American War of 
Independence, and consequently Roman Law had 
a most important effect upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury revolutionary codification of Law, both in 
America and France, and it was freely adopted 
in both codes. 


Ii, however, the Jewish Law had been invoked, 
it would have been seen that the so-called Law 
of Nature existed there in a more definite and 
ideal form than in Roman Law. The Jewish 
Law postulated that its ethical superiority was 
due to Divine inspiration, and that it was to be 
applied in accordance with its high principles 
to Jews and foreigners alike. Again and again 
in the Bible the declaration of the equality of 
Jews amongst themselves and of Jews and 
foreigners, is reiterated with repeated insistence, 
The equality of all men—both of natives and 
foreigners—in the eyes of the law which was eo 
much admired by the French writers was only 
drawn by a false analogy from Roman Law. 
ioman Law differentiated between Patrician and 
Plebeians, between Roman citizens and 
foreigners. Jewish Law not merely insisted upon 
the legal equality of foreigners, but inculcated 
towards them a brotherly devotion. The Law is 
more than a legal code. It is with its high 
moral precepts a nearer approximation to the 
ideal Law of Nature than ever was reached in 
ancient times. Had its treasures been revealed, 
the French and American thinkers would un- 
doubtedly have accepted its principles in prefer- 
ence to those of Roman Law, and a great part 
of Jewish Law might now have been embodied 
in the French and American codes. 


It yet remains to be seen what influence Jewish 
Law will have upon the world. In its fullest 
and freest form it has never yet been developed. 
Its growth stopped short with the destruction of 
the Jewish State. Yet now, when the future 
lies before us, throbbing with mighty impulses, 
alive with energetic hope, it is by no means idle 
io dream of a magnificent system of Jewish 
Law, fructifying in accordance with its ancient 
promise and shedding light of its moral learn- 
ing and idealism over the civilised world. It 
is by no means a vain ambition to aspire to the 
day when English counsel will quote Jewish legal 
decisions before English judges and claim for 
tham the reverence due to a noble system of 
Law. 


THE PLYMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
I._MORE GLEANINGS FROM OLD RECORDS. 


The records of the Plymouth Hebrew Congre- 
gation, which go back 160 years, give us a picture 
of a community in which all worked and strove 
for the common good. In fact, we can almost 
- see a small commonwealth. For matters of all 
kinds, religious and secular, came within its pur- 
view. Nowadays congregations are becoming more 
and more mere financial concerns, and all activities, 
which should have the Synagogue as their fountain 
and inspiration, are being divorced from it. It 
was not so in Plymouth. The Synagogue was 
everything. It was a House of Prayer and a 
House of Learning. It took the poor under the 
protection of its own wings, thus being itself a 
modern Board of Guardians. It settled all dis- 
putes, in this way preventing Jews from having 
recourse to the secular courts. It called upon 
its members to visit the sick and attend the last 
rites of the dead. Such members were drawn by 
lot, and refusal to perform these sacred duties was 
punishable with a fine. And in the course of this 
article we shall show in what other directions the 
Synagogue tendered its good offices. 

The complaint is often heard that orthodox 
congregations display a lack of decorum in divine 
worship. It may surprise us to know that the old 
laws especially deal with decorum. !t is expressly 
laid down that members retain their seats during 
service and not move about. Interrupting during 
prayers or the reading of the Law was a-punishable 
offence, Assisting the Chazan by chanting aloud 
was forbidden. Anyone found chewing tobacco 
during the service was fined. No one Was per- 
mitted to enter Synagogue wearing travelling 
boots, unless one had just come from a journey. 
Special seats were erected on the western side for 
the children, and the teacher sat with them. At 
meetings too, decorum was enforced. Even 
sinoking is mentioned as not permissible. 

A very fine feature of the congregational life 
was that the interests of the young were specially 
considered both with regard to education and, 
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before compulsory free education, and so the young 
could give the whole of their time to Hebrew. A 
special teacher was engaged to teach the children 
morning and afternoon except Sabbaths and 
Festivals. Very interesting is it to read that a 
son of a member could, on attaining his reli- 
gious majority, pay for APN Mprr, ie., all 
the privileges granted to baal/-battim, except 
that until marriage he could not express an opinion 
at meetings and vote. Such a privileged youth 
had a prior right of being “ called up "’ to the Law 
to an ordinary seat-holder, even if married, who 
paid his seat-rental but had no voice in congre- 
gational matters. 

The congregation realised that the Synagogue 
must be a centre of learning as well as a place of 
divine worship. We read that a young man, a 
bachur, was specially engaged at a small wage to 
sit in Synagogue all day and every day to “ learn.” 
If illness prevented him from fulfilling this duty, 
his place had to be taken by one of the other 
officials. Furthermore it is recorded that an 
official was appointed who, in addition to other 
duties, recited the Psalms daily in Synagogue. 

We must give the communal leaders credit for 
impressing upon members the unity of the Kehillah. 
No individual was permitted to hold Minyan in 
his private house. If he had Jahrzeit or could not 
attend Synagogue through illness, and desired 
Minyan in his house, he had to ask the permission 
of the Executive. Disobedience to this regulation 
meant a fine. Any schism in the congregation 
was rigorously dealt with, the severest penalities 
following. The strictness of the congregation in 
religious matters is remarkable. In a _ recent 
letter to the Jewish CHRONICLE, a correspondent 
cited the instance of a man who had his hair cut 
during the first nine days of Ab. A lenient 
view would have been taken of his action had 
he not presumptuously tried to justify himself 
by citing an authority in his favour. He was 
over-ruled and fined 39 threepenny pieces, 39 
representing the number of malkoth. He refused 


the intermediate days of Succoth, for which he was 
cut off from all further Jewish association. -We 
read too that a man was in the habit of slaughtering 
his own poultry. Evidently he must have been 
proficient in this, but he was called before a meeting, 
made to apologise, and accept whatever fine was 
imposed upon him. And more than that, he 
agreed to ask a Shaalah as to the Kashruth of all 
his utensils. To us of the present generation this 
attitude on the part of the Executive may be 
deemed oppressive and autocratic. But when we 
consider that it was all done “in the name of 
Heaven,” and not for a display of authority, we 
shall readily admire the motives of the Executive, 
The leaders had the welfare of members at heart 
and in ‘this showed a quality of Rachmanuth at ite 
highest and best. The wants of the poor “wer 
satisfied. The local poor were granted weekly 
allowances. A member in distress received 1 
helping hand. If a member came into conflie 
with the civil authorities, he was given legal assist 
ance. Several instances are mentioned in th 
records of trials of Jews, either in Exeter or bh 
London, and of the expenses being defrayed by th 
congregation. One such case involved the con 
gregation in very heavy expenditure. Appeal 
for financial help were addressed to the Chie 
Rabbi, Solomon Hirschell, and to the congregs 
tions in Exeter and Portsmouth; and these me 
with a liberal response. Very beautiful is it 1 
read how the executive made it its task to protec 
the good name of any of the community. Ther 
is a very interesting case of a young girl who, bi 
for the prompt action of the executive in he 
defence, might have had her fair name besmirche 
and her future ruined. Care too was taken 1 
prevent disputes between Jew and Jew from lea 
ing to a chillul-hashem, Special laws were enacte 
for the settlement of disputes by the congregation 
No Jew dared summon a fellow Jew before tf 
secular courts, or, as the records have it, before th 
Mayor. If the case was a difficult one, the parti 
had to take it ic the Beth-Din of the Great Syns 
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penetration, far transcend the: conceptions of 
Maimonides. But they are expressed in a 
fantastic and allusive style which makes them 
worse than useless for those who have not the 
key to their understanding. Still, the Cabbala, 
with all its deficiencies, did keep the Jewish 
mind abreast of the times, and enabled it to 
come unimpaired through the ferment of the 
Renaissance, though it was unable to retain 
Spinoza within the fold of Judaism. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the most philosophical minds of the 
Jewish people—Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Solomon 
Maimon—did nothing to reconcile Jewish 
traditional beliefs with metaphysical postulates. 
Mendelssohn, it is true, insisted that the Jewish 
people was in possession of a ‘‘ divine legisla- 
tion ’’; but he besed this belief purely on the 
authority of tradition, and made no attempt to 
bring it into harmony with his philosophical 
views. In the nineteenth century, however, 
at least one Jewish thinker tackled this problem 
in earnest, and with some measure of success. 
This was Nachman Krochmal (d. 1846), who, in 
his “Moreh Nebuche Hazman”™ propounded a 
striking method of identifving the tribal God cf 
orthodox Judaism with the universal God of 


It is almost axiomatic that to a great extent 
the progress and enlightenment of a nation may 
be advanced or retarded according as its laws 
do or do not tollow a beneficial. course of svs- 
tematic development. A fortuitous combination 
of circumstances may so mould the growth of a 
system of law that the race subject to it receives 
an impetus which bears it centuries ahead, and 
leaves even surrounding nations far behind on 
the path of progress and civilisation. On the 
other hand, a less fortunate form of legal growth 
may stultify a race’s intellect and ideals, and 
leave it struggling in a morass of bigotry, ignor- 
ance aid superstition, from which it may en- 
counter great difficulty, in extricating itself, 
Such a race must often have the aid of more 
enlightened peoples to assist it to establish a 
system of jurisprudence more compatible with 
modern ideas. 

It was by no means an accident that the Jews 
in their ancient history were able to present so 
complete a contrast in culture and ideals with 
the rest of the world. Even the so-called civilisa- 
tions of Biblical times, such as Fgypt, were 
founded upon an absence of legal morality that 
never demonstrated itself among the Jews. The 
great enlightenment of Jewish Law which makes 
it an object of veneration and reverence even in 
the twentieth century can be traced to a few 
(definite lines of development from which one 
can perceive why it did not fall into the grave 
errors attendant to a large extent upon all 
systems of ancient law. It was doubtless due 
to the fortunate method of the growth of Jewish 
Law that the Jewish ideals of impartial justice 
and abhorrence of bloodshed were able to de- 
monstrate themselves even in those primitive 


Perhaps the chief reason contributing to the 
successful development of Jewish Law was the 
fact that a code appeared comparatively early 
in its history. This was the Bible. Most 
nations sooner or later codify their law, but the 
period at which the code appears determines 
largely the lines of future legal extension and 
comprehension. Before Law comes into exist- 
ence ite substitutes are custom and usage; both 
these are not merely inevitably bound up with 
gross superstition, but are adhered to with an 
unreason.ng devotion; in addition, their very 
application is vague and uncertain, the lack of 
any definite authoritative pronunciation of the 
law constantly tending to defeat justice. One 


» of the most pernicious effects of the absence of a 


code in most cases consists of the very methods 
which are essential to preserve the knowledge of 
the Law. The Law not having been reduced to 
any written and coherent system, must be de- 
finitely memorised in order to prevent its de- 
generating into a confused mass of misunder- 
stood cnstom. ‘There must always be, therefore, 
in a nation whose Law is uncodified and un- 
whose chief duty it 
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reform Judaism. Krochmal, however, did not 
develop this idea’ into a «mplete system of 
religious philosophy; nor has the task been. 
essayed by any subsequent writer. This oan 
readily be explained by the fact that the pro- 
gress of science was already bringing into prom. 
inence metaphysical ideas of an entirely new 
order—ideas that were formulated and woven 
into a comprehensive system by Herbert Spencer 
in his ‘ First Principles ’’ (1862). This hook 
marks a new era in metaphysical thought, and 
has to be reckoned with by all who make reason 
their ultimate guide. Spencer's views, which 
lead to a purely mechanistic conception of the 
universe, are inimical to religion in any form. 
Consequently the task of the Jewish thinker to- 
day is not merely to reconcile particularism 
with universalism, but pari passu to show that 
a belief in a creative Power is’ ta 
what science teaches : 
universe. 


It is not too much 
plishment of this ta: 
Judaism. The idea . 
living Judaism withi: 
philosophy may be 
thengh it has the sap 
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had been too long the su... peeverse 
construction. There arose that which ‘never 
would have arisen in Jewish Law, the barbar- 
ous system of caste evolved by the religious 
lawgivers, imposed upon an ignorant and unsus- 
pecting public, and which has laid its hand upon 
and checked Hindu development and enlighten- 
ment until this very day. The Hindu code came 
too late in Indian history to prevent it stultify- 
ing the whole of the future development of the 
nation. 

It is true that the Bible is not a complete 
codification of ancient Jewish Law, but the fact 
that even part of the Law was codified early 
served to prevent innumerable abuses that would 
otherwise have arisen. The Twelve Tables which 
were the first Roman code appeared compara- 
tively later in Roman history than the Bible 
did in Jewish history, and although the remark- 
able influence of Roman law upon European 
systems can be traced to its early reduction to 
a code, the unfortunate priestly influence can 
he observed in Roman law. The religious and 


complicated ceremonial with which Roman Civil 


significance. Religious form and cere 


name as Achad Ha’am. If the mechanistic con. 
ception of the universe is to be accepted without 
challenge, then » udaiam may as well put up its 
shutters ; its occupation is gone. At best it 
could survive only for the purpose of trans- 
ferring to the Hebrew language the thought of 
intellectual Europe—surely a supernumerary 
endeavour from the point of view of human ce- 
quirements. Such an endeavour can have a 
value only if it is to provide material for a 
new Jewish religious philosophy, a philosophy 
which will wphold the Biblical conception of the 
universe, and in so doing justify the acceptance 
of the Sinaitic revelation. If « Jewish Univer- 
sity is required for anything, it is to stimulate 
effort in this direction and provide facilities 
for its prosecution. A mere Hebrew university 
with a purely scientific curriculum may ie — 


monial had 
io be observed in almost every method o! en- 
forcing legal rights. The secrets of the religi- 
ous days and the formule were closely guarded 
by the Pontiffs so that the community in early 
Roman times were entirely dependent upon the — 
priestly dignitaries for the administration and 
interpretation of the law. It requires little dis- 
cernment to appreciate why Jewish Civil Law, 
unclogged by religious formule and unfettered 
by priestly supervision, was able to work out so 
noble a system of elevated legal policy. The 
Bible provides specifically for the appointment 
of Judges, as distinguished from Priests, to 
administer the Law. In later times the Rabbis 
who developed and interpreted the Law were not 
Priests. The whole foundation and progress of 
Jewish Law shows a distinct apd successful en- 
deavour to keep Civil Law and religion as far 
as possible separate and unconfused. | 
Another fortunate result, of the early codifica- 
tion of Jewish Law was the absence of a multi-— 
plicity of involved and incomprehensible modes 
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tems of law, and which contributed materially 
to check their progress and development. .The 
Twelve Tables in Roman Law, although osten- 
sibly aiming at wide and far-reaching reforms, 
preserved an archaic and formulistic procedure 
from which, as Sir Frederick Pollock observes, 
the Romans had to escape at great inconveni- 
ence by means of fictions and equity. Before 
custom has developed into law comparative 
values are very often lost sight of, and guiding 
principles and mere unimportant forms of pvo- 
cedure and methods of claiming and enforcing 
rights are estimated alike. Consequently the 
law becomes a mass of confused ritual, and the 
administration of justice is subordinated to the 
rigidity of the Law. Jewish Law, more than 
any other ancient code, preserved a remarkable 


refusal to perform these sacred duties was 


punishable with a fine. And in the course of this 
article we shall show in what other directions the 
Synagogue tendered its good offices. 

The complaint is often heard that orthodox 
congregations display a lack of decorum in divine 
worship. It may surprise us to know that the old 
laws especially deal with decorum. !t is expressly 
laid down that members retain their seats during 
service and not move about. Interrupting during 
prayers or the reading of the Law was a punishable 
offence. Assisting the Chazan by chanting aloud 
was forbidden. Anyone found chewing tobacco 
during the service was fined. No one was per- 
mitted to enter Synagogue wearing travelling 
boots, unless one had just come from a journey. 
Special seats were erected on the western side for 
the children, and the teacher sat with them. At 
meetings too, decorum was enforced. Even 
smoking is mentioned as not permissible. 

A very fine feature of the congregational life 
was that the interests of the young were specially 
considered both with regard to education and, 


a privileged aristocracy, had reached a degree 
impossible of further toleration, and the pent- 
up resentment of the people found its outlet in 
a tornado of revolutionary criticism of existing 
law, and its unfavourable comparison with ideal 
systems as elaborated by Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. 

These and other thinkers seized with avidity 
upon what they imagined was a law of nature 
underlying Roman Law. Greek Law was lost 
in a mass of legend and fable. Hebrew Law and 
all Jewish learning were universally despised. 
The only system from which they could cull their 
revivifying theories was Roman Law. In Rome 
the Civil Law was originally the prerogative of 
Roman citizens. Foreigners were not allowed 
to participate in its advantages, and a special 
praetor was appointed to administer law among 
them. The practor pereqrinus, as he was called, 
attempted consciously or unconsciously to 
assimilate the custom and law of surrounding 
nations into a single and coherent system which 
hé applied to the foreigners in Rome. The in- 
fuente of Stoic Philosophy made later Roman 
Jims advance the theory that the law ad- 
among the foreigners—the jus 
gentaum—was really inspired by natural law, 
On Sccount of its impartiality, its universality 
Amd its insistence on the equality of men before 
tie@daw. They conceived of Natural Law as the 
result of Divine inspiration, which should govern 
men living in a state of nature, in which all 
‘were free and equal, in which purity and good. 
néss reigned supreme. Of course, it was a 
strained interpretation due to over-enthusiastic 
philésophical reasoning, but the French thinkers. 
weary of the abuses of their time, made it the 
basis upon which they built their theories of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Their ideas 
exercised a considerable influence upon Ameri- 
can writers at the time of the American War oi 
Tudependence, and consequentiy Romaa Law had 
a most important effect upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury revolutionary codification of Law, both in 
America and France, and it was freely adopted 
in both codes. 


If, however, the Jewish Law had been invoked, 
it would have been seen that the so-called Law 
of Nature existed there in a more definite and 
ideal form than in Roman Law. The Jewish 
Law postulated that its ethical superiority was 
due to Divine inspiration, and that it was to be 
applied in accordance with its high principles 
to Jews and foreigners alike. Again and again 
in the Bible the declaration of the equality of 
Jews amongst themselves and of Jews and 
loreigners, is reiterated with repeated insistence, 
The equality of all men—both of natives and 
loreigners—in the eyes of the law which was #0 
much admired by the French writers was only 
drawn by a false analogy from Roman Law. 
Roman Law differentiated between Patrician and 
Plebeians, between Roman citizens and 
foreigners. Jewish Law not merely insisted upon 
the legal equality of foreigners, but inculcated 
towards them a brotherly devotion. The Law is 
more than a legal code. It is with its high 
moral precepts a nearer approximation to the 
ideal Law of Nature than ever was reached in 
ancient times. Had its treasures been revealed, 
the French and American thinkers would un- 
doubtedly have accepted its principles in prefer- 
ence to those of Roman Law, and a great part 
of Jewish Law might now have been embodied 
in the French and American codes. 


It yet remains to be seen what influence Jewish 
Law will have upon the world. In its fullest 
and freest form it has never yet been developed. 
lis growth stopped short with the destruction of 
the Jewish State. Yet now, when ‘the future 
lies before us, throbbing with mighty impulses, 
alive with energetic hope, it is by no means idle 
io dream of a magnificent system of Jewish 
Law, fruectifying in accordance with its ancient 
promise and shedding light of its moral learn- 
ing and idealism over the civilised world. It 
is by no means a vain ambition to aspire to the 
day when English counsel will quote Jewish legal 
decisions before English judges and claim for 
them the reverence due to a noble system of 
Law. 


OUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
RE GLEANINGS FROM OLD RECORDS. 


By the Rev. M. Zeffertt, B.A. 


before compulsory free education, and so the young 
could give the whole of their time to Hebrew. A 
special teacher was engaged to teach the children 
morning and afternoon except Sabbaths and 
Festivals. Very interesting is it to read that a 
son Of a member could, on attaining his reli- 
gious Majority, pay for Nprr, all 
the privileges granted to baaly-baltim, except 
that until marriage he could not express an opinion 
at meetings and vote. Such a privileged youth 
had a prior right of being “ called up” to the Law 
‘© an ordinary seat-holder, even if married, who 
said: his seat-rental but had no voice in congre- 
rational matters. 

The congregation realised that the Synagogue 
nust be a centre of learning as well as a piace of 
livine worship. We read that a young man, a 
achur, was specially engaged at a small wage to 
sit in Synagogue all day and every day to “ learn.” 
If illness prevented him from fulfilling this duty, 


his place had to be taken by one of the other 


officials. Furthermore it is recorded that an 
official was appointed who, in addition to other 
duties, recited the Psalms daily in Sywagogue. _ 

We must give the communal leaders credit for 
impressing upon members the unity of the Kehillah. 
No individual was permitted to hold Minyan in 
his private house. If he had Jahrzeit or could not 
attend Synagogue through illness, and desired 
Minyan in his house, he had to ask the permission 
of the Executive. Disobedience to this regulation 
meant a fine. Any schism in the congregation 
was rigorously dealt with, the severest penalities 
following. The strictness of the congregation in 
religious matters is remarkable. In a _ recent 
letter to the Jewish CHRONICLE, a correspondent 
cited the instance of a man who had his hair cut 
during the first nine days of Ab. A lenient 
view would have been taken of his action had 
he not presumptuously tried to justify himself 
by citing an authority in his favour. He was 


—over-ruled and fined 39 threepenny pieces, 39 


representing the number of malkoth. He refused 


the intermediate days of Succoth, for which he was 
cut off from all further Jewish association. We 
read too that a man was in the habit of slaughtering 
his own poultry. Evidently he must have been 
proficient in this, but he was called before a meeting, 
made to apologise, and accept whatever fine was 
imposed upon him. And more than that, he 
agreed to ask a Shaalah as to the Kashruth of all 
his utensils. To us of the present generation this 
attitude on the part of the Executive may be 
deemed oppressive and autocratic. But when we 
consider that it was all done “in the name of 
Heaven,” and not for a display of authority, we 
shall readily admire the motives of the Executive, 

The leaders had the welfare of members at heart 
and in this showed a quality of Rachmanuth at its 
highest and best. The wants of the poor “wer 
satisfied. The local poor were granted weekly 
allowances. A member in distress received ¢ 
helping hand. If a member came into conflie 
with the civil authorities, he was given legal assist 
ance. Several instances are mentioned in th 
records of trials of Jews, either in Exeter or i 
London, and of the expenses being defrayed by th 
congregation. One such case involved the cor 
gregation in very heavy expenditure. Appea 
for financial help were addressed to the Chis 
Rabbi, Solomon Hirschell, and to the congreg: 
tions in Exeter and Portsmouth; and these me 
with a liberal response. Very beautiful is it 1 
read how the executive made it its task to protec 
the good name of any of the community. The 
is a very interesting case of a young girl who, bi 
for the prompt action of the executive in he 
defence, might have had her fair name besmirche 
and her future ruined. Care too was taken t 
prevent disputes between Jew and Jew from lea 
ing to a chellul-hashem, Special laws were enacte 
for the settlement of disputes by the congregation 
No Jew dared summon a fellow Jew before tl 
secular courts, or, as the records have it, before tl 
Mayor. If the case was a difficult one, the partic 
had to take it to the Beth-Din of the Great Syne 
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penetration, far transcend the- conceptions of 
Maimonides. But they are expressed in a 
fantastic and allusive style which makes them 
worse than useless for those who have not the 
key to their understanding. Still, the Cabbala, 
with all its deficiencies, did keep tne Jewish 
mind abreast of the times, and enabled it to 
come unimpaired through the ferment of the 
Renaissance, though it was unable to retain 
Spinoza within the fold of Judaism. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the most philosophical minds of the 
Jewish people—Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Solomon 
Maimon—did nothing to reconcile Jewish 
traditional beliefs with metaphysical postulates. 
Mendelssohn, it is true, insisted that the Jewish 
people was in possession of a ‘‘ divine legisla- 
tion '’; but he besed this belief purely on the 
authority of tradition, and made no attempt to 
bring it into harmony with his philosophical 
views. In the nineteenth century, however, 
at least one Jewish thinker tackled this problem 
in earnest, and with some measure of success. 
This was Nachman Krochmal (d. 1846), who, in 
his “Moreh Nebuche Hazman”™ propounded a 
striking method of identifving the tribal God cf 
orthodox Judaism with the universal God of 


ANCIENT JEWISH LAW. 


It is almost axiomatic that to a great extent 
the progress and enlightenment of a nation may 
be advanced or retarded according as its laws 
do or do not tollow a beneficial course of sys- 
tematic development. A fortuitous combination 
of circumstances may so mould the growth of a 
system of law that the race subject to it receives 
an impetus which bears it centuries ahead, and 
leaves even surrounding nations far behind on 
the path of progress and civilisation. On the 
other hand, a less fortunate form of legal growth 
may stultify a race's intellect and ideals, and 
leave it struggling in a morass of bigotry, 1gnor- 
ance and superstition, from which it may en- 
counter great difficulty in extricating itself. 
Such a race must often have the aid of more 
enlightened peoples to assist it to establish a 
system. of jurisprudence more compatible with 
modern ideas. | 

It was by no means an accident that the Jews 
in their ancient history were able to present so 
complete a contrast in culture and ideals with 
the rest of the world. Even the so-called civilisa- 
tions of Biblical times, such as Egypt, were 
founded upon ar absence of legal morality that 
never demonstrated itself among the Jews, The 
great enlightenment of Jewish Law which makes 
it an object of veneration and reverence even in 
the twentieth century can be traced to a few 
definite lines of development from which one 
can perceive why it did not fall into the grave 
errors attendant to a large extent upon all 
systems of ancient law. It was doubtless due 
to the fortunate method of the growth of Jewish 
Law that the Jewish ideals of impartial justice 
and abhorrence of bloodshed were able to de- 
monstrate themselves even in those primitive 


Perhaps the chief reason contributing to the 
successful development of Jewish Law was the 
fact that a code appeared comparatively early 
in its history. This was the Bible. Most 
nations sooner or later codify their law, but the 
period at which the code appears determines 
largely the lines of future legal extension and 
comprehension. Before Law comes into exist- 
ence its substitutes are custom and usage; both 


| these are not merely inevitably bound up with 


gross superstition, but are adhered to with an 
unreasoning devotion ; ‘in addition, their very 
application is vague and uncertain, the lack of 
any definite authoritative pronunciation of the 
law constantly tending to defeat justice. One 


[of the most pernicious effects of the absence of a 


code in most cases consists of the very methods 
which are essential to preserve the knowledge of 
the Law. The Law not having been reduced io 
any written and coherent system, must be de- 
finitely memorised in order to prevent its de- 
generating into a confused mass of misunder- 
stood custom. ‘There musi always be, therefore, 
in & nation whose Law is uncodified and un- 
written, a particular class whose chief duty it 


the Law. 


reform Judaiam. Krochmal, however, did not 
develop this idea’ into a complete system of 
religious philosophy; nor has the task been. 
essayed by any subsequent writer. This oan 
readily be explained by the fact that the pro- 
gress of science was already bringing into prom- 
inence metaphysical ideas of an entirely new 
order—ideas that were formulated and woven 
into a comprehensive system by Herbert Spencer 
in his “ First Principles ’’ (1862). This hook 
marks a new era in metaphysical thought, and 
has to be reckoned with by all who make reason 
their ultimate guide. Spencer's views, which 
lead to a purely mechanistic conception of the 
universe, are inimical to religion in any form. 
Consequently the task of the Jewish thinker to- 
day is not merely to reconcile particularism 
with universalism, but pari passu to show that 
a belief in a creative Power is compatible with 
what science teaches us about the physical 
universe. 


It is not too much to say that on the accom- 
plishment of this task depends the future of 
Judaism. The idea that there is room for a 
living Judaism within the folds of Spencer's 
philosophy may be dismissed as chimerical, 
thengh it has the swpport of so distinguished a 


By J. S. Walsh, LL.B. 


In Rome there was originally a civil 
and later a religious aristocracy which professed 
to the sole knowledge, and which entirely con- 
ducted the administration and application of 
the Law. Hindu law was from its earliest times 
the prerogative of the religious leaders, who kept 
it a closely guarded secret from those uninitiated 
into the mysticism of their creed. It must fol- 
low, therefore, as an inevitable consequence that 
the opportunit offered to the section in which 
the law solely and permanently resides of con- 
solidating its powe and enlarging its sphere 
of activity are too mpting to be resisted. The 
Law becomes not merely the development of 
custom, but the subject oi distorted construction 
and wilful misin‘+rpretation by the privileged 
aristocracy who alone know what the Law is, and 
who consequently seize every occasion to increase 
their own powers, privileges and immunities at 
the expense of the community. Thus the im- 
portance of an early codification of the Law, as 
the Bible, cannot be overestimated. 

- The Law is definitely made public for ali to 
see. In Jewish history there could be no insidi- 
ous imposition of injustice and tyranny in the 
guise of Law when the Law was definitely and 
publicly codified. Even the most humble ane 
ignortant might have recourse to it. The first 
Hindu code—the laws of Manu—which appeared 
at a much later period in Indian history than 
the Bible did among the Jews, shows how blight- 
ing upon Indian history the consolidation of the 
secrets of the Law in the lands of the Priests 
had been. Sir Henry Maine in his work on 
‘* Ancient Law,’ says that the Hindu Laws of 
Manu were not Hindu Law ; they were simply a 
tabulation of what the Hindu Priests imagined 
ought to be the law, and which, incidentally, 
would best serve their own interests. The Law 
had been too long the subject of their perverse 
construction. There arose that which ' never 
would have arisen in Jewish Law, the barbar- 
ous system of caste evolved by the religious 
lawgivers, imposed upon an ignorant and unsus- 
pecting public, and which has laid its hand upon 
and checked Hindu development and enlighten- 
ment until this very day. The Hindu code came 
too late in Indian history to prevent it stultify- 
ing the whole of the future development of the 
nation. 

It is true that the Bible is not a complete 
codification of ancient Jewish Law, but the fact 
that even part of the Law was codified early 
served to prevent innumerable abuses that would 
otherwise have arisen. The Twelve Tables which 
were the first Roman code appeared compara- 
tively later in Roman history than the Bible 
did in Jewish history, and although the remark- 
able influence of Roman law upon European 
systems can be traced to its early reduction to 
a code, the unfortunate priestly influence can 


_ be observed in Roman law. The religious and 


complicated ceremonial with which Roman Civil 


name as Achad Ha’am. If the mechanistic con- 
ception of the universe is to be accepted without 
challenge, then v udaiam may as well put up its 
shutters ; its occupation is gone. At best it 
could survive only for the purpose of trans- 
ferring to the Hebrew language the thought of 
intellectual Europe—surely a swpernumerary 
endeavour from the point of view of human ce- 
quirements. Such an endeavour can have a 
value only if it is to provide material for a 
new Jewish religious philosophy, a philosophy 
which will wphold the Biblical conception of tne 
universe, and in so doing justify the acceptance 
of the Sinaitic revelation. If « Jewish Univer- 
sity is required for anything, it is to stimulate 
effort in this direction and provide facilities 
for its prosecutaon. A mere Hebrew university 
with a purely scientific curriculum may .é« 
useful for the material and economic needs of 
Palestine. But a truly Jewish university which 
is to disseminate light and guidance to all the 
corners of Jewry must have for its objective 
the reconciling of traditional Jewish belief with 
the knowledge accumulated by modern research 
and thought. Then, and then only, will it absorb 
into itself the lest features both of the theo 
logical college and the Yeshibah and s solve 
the problem «of Jewish higher education. 


make it confused, and at times, in spite of the 
high principles it contained, the means of in- 
justice which possibly would not have arisen had 
it been codified earlier. 

Another most important reason for the high 
ideals upon which Jewish Law was based, and 
in accordance with which it developed, was the 
fact which made it unique among the ancient 
codes of Law—that civil law was hardly, if at 
all, identified or confused with religious observ- 
ances. It is true that in the Bible religion and 
pure law seem to be intermingled in an, appar- 
ently haphazard and unsystematic manner, but 
even a superficial observation will show that 
the two were intended to be kept rigorously 
apart. The only point where they at all merge 
was that occasionally a civil sanction was im- 
posed upon the breach of religious obser- 
vance and a _ *religious sanction upon a 
civil duty. It hardly seems so remarkable 
now, but in early days when every function of 
private and public life was inextricably bound 
up with religion and superstition, the nation 
which could differentiate between its civil and 
religious law was bound to work out a policy of 
clear, unconiused and high-minded legal develop- 
ment which of necessity, as in the case of the 
Jews, must place it far above other races in its 
clarity of legal reasoning and its nobility of ideals. 
Hindu Civil Law was inseparably connected with 
a spurious mixture of superstition and religiott 
which almost rendered it impossible for any pure 
principle of law to appear. Roman Law in the 
Twelve Tables and later codes was successful in 
distinguishing between Civil Law and religion in 
theory, but not quite so well in practice. The 
administration of Roman Civil Law was in- 
timately connected with the precepts of religion. 
Certain forms of action could only be brought on 
certain days having some peculiar religious 
significance. Religious form and ceremonial had 
to be observed in almost every method of en- 
forcing legal rights. The secrets of the religi- 
ous days and the formule were closely guarded 
by the Pontiffs so that the community in early 
Roman times were entirely dependent upon the 
priestly dignitaries for the administration and 
interpretation of the law. It requires little dis- 
cernment to appreciate why Jewish Civil Law, 


unclogged by religious formule and unfettered 


by priestly supervision, was able to work out se 
noble a system of elevated legal policy. The 
Bible provides specifically for the appointment 
of Judges, as distinguished from Priests, to 
administer the Law. In later times the Rabbis 
who developed and interpreted the Law were not 
Priests. The whole foundation and progress of 
Jewish Law shows’a distinct and successful en- 
deavour to keep Civil Law and ‘religion as far 
as possible separate and unconfused. 

Another fortunate result, of the early codifica- 
tion of Jewish Law was the absence of a multi- 
plicity of involved and incomprehensible modes 
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tems of law, and which contributed materially 
to check their progress and development. The 
Twelve Tables in Roman Law, although osten- 
sibly aiming at wide and far-reaching reforms, 
preserved an archaic and formulistic procedure 
from which, as Sir Frederick Pollock observes; 
the Romans had to escape at great inconveni- 
ence by means of fictions and equity. Before 
custom has developed into law comparative 
values are very often lost sight of, and guiding 
principles and mere unimportant forms of pro- 
cedure and methods of claiming and enforcing 
rights are estimated alike. Consequently the 
Law becomes a mass of confused ritual, and the 
miministration of justice is subordinated to the 
rigidity of the Law. Jewish Law, more than 
any other ancient code, preserved a remarkable 
simplicity which did not allow principle to be 
overshadowed or fettered by procedure. Thus, 
in Jewish Law the mere will of a master allowed 
irexiom toaslave. It was merely necessary for 
his owner to give him a paper upon which was 
inserted three or four words denoting an in- 
tention to give the slave his liberty. In early 
‘Roman times, unless the slave's freedom was 
accomplished by any of the technical modes of 
manumission, which are too complicated to be set 
out in any detail, he remained unfree in the 
eyes of the State, and was denied the privileges 
of any of the systems of Roman Law, however 
willing his master had been to liberate him. It 
is again easy to observe how the Jewish passion 
for justice achieved a wide conception of law, 
which developed amidst the highest ideals. 

It might well be the subject of an interesting 
speculation as to how far Jewish Law would 
have exercised a wide-reaching influence upon 
the modern systems of Western European and 
American jurisprudence had not the fanaticism 
and bigotry of the eighteenth century prevented 
rot merely its acceptance, but even its ordinary 
scientific investigation and research. The 
middle of the eighteenth century was, more than 
any other age, the period of legal and political 
theoreticians. The terrible abuses and the sys- 
tematised partiality of French Law in favour of 


a privileged aristocracy, had reached a degree 
impossible of further toleration, and the pent- 
up resentment of the people found its outlet in 
a tornado of revolutionary criticism of existing 
law, and its unfavourable comparison with ideal 
systems as elaborated by Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. 

These and other thinkers seized with avidity 
upon what they imagined was a law of nature 
underlying Roman Law. Greek Law was lost 
in a mass of legend and fable. Hebrew Law and 
all Jewish learning were universally despised. 
The only system from which they could cull their 
revivilying theories was Roman Law. In Rome 
the Civil Law was originally the prerogative of 
Roman citizens. Foreigners were not allowed 
to participate in its advantages, and a special 
praetor was appointed to administer law among 
them. The practor pereqrinus, as he was called, 
attempted consciously or unconsciously to 
assimilate the custom and law of surrounding 
nations into a single and coherent system which 
he applied to the foreigners in Rome. The in- 
fluence of Stoic Philosophy made later Roman 
Juriste advance the theory that the law ad- 
ministered among the foreigners—the jus 
gentium—was really inspired by natural law, 
on account of its impartiality, its universality 
and its insistence on the equality of men before 
the Law. They conceived of Natural Law as the 
result of Divine inspiration, which should govern 
men living in a state of nature, in which all 
were free and equal, in which purity and good- 
ness reigned supreme. Of course, it was a 
strained interpretation due to over-enthusiastic 
philosophical reasoning, but the French thinkers, 
weary of the abuses of their time, made it the 
basis upon which they built their theories of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Their ideas 
exercised a considerable influence upon Ameri- 
can writers at the time of the American War o! 
Independence, and consequently Roman Law had 
a most important effect upon the eighteenth cen- 
tury revolutionary codification of Law, both in 
America and France, and it was freely adopted 
in both codes. 


Ii, however, the Jewish Law had been invoked, 
it would have been seen that the so-called Law 
of Nature existed there in a more definite and 
ideal form than in Roman Law. The Jewish 
Law postulated that its ethical superiority was 
due to Divine inspiration, and that it was to be 
applied in accordance with its high principles 
to Jews and foreigners alike. Again and again 
in the Bible the declaration of the equality of 
Jews amongst themselves and of Jews and 
loreigners, is reiterated with repeated insistence, 
The equality of all men—both of natives and 
loreigners—in the eyes of the law which was #0 
much admired by the French writers was only 
drawn by a false analogy from Roman Law. 
Roman Law differentiated between Patrician and 
Plebeians, between Roman citizens and 
foreigners. Jewish Law not merely insisted upon 
the legal equality of foreigners, but inculeated 
towards them a brotherly devotion. The Law is 
more than a legal code It is with its high 
moral precepts a nearer approximation to the 
ideal Law of Nature than ever was reached in 
ancient times. Had its treasures been revealed, 
the French and American thinkers would un- 
doubtedly have accepted its principles in prefer- 
ence to those of Roman Law, and a great part 
of Jewish Law might now have been embodied 
in the French and American codes. 


It yet remains to be seen what influence Jewish 
law will have upon the world. In its fullest 
and freest form it has never yet been developed. 
Its growth stopped short with the destruction of 
the Jewish State. Yet now, when the future 
lies before us, throbbing with mighty impulses, 
alive with energetic hope, it is by no means idle 
to dream of a magnificent system of Jewish 
Law, fructifying in accordance with its ancient 
promise and shedding light of its moral learn- 
ing and idealism over the civilised world. It 
is by no means a vain ambition to aspire to the 
day when English counsel will quote Jewish legal 
decisions before English judges and claim for 
them the reverence due to a noble system of 
Law. 


THE PLYMOUTH HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
I—_MORE GLEANINGS FROM OLD RECORDS. 


The records of the Plymouth Hebrew Congre- 
gation, which go back 160 years, give us a picture 
of a community in which all worked and strove 
for the common good. In fact, we can almost 
see a small commonwealth. For matters of all 
kinds, religious and secular, came within its pur- 
view. Nowadays congregations are becoming more 
and more mere financial concerns, and all activities, 
which should have the Synagogue as their fountain 
and inspiration, are being divorced from it. It 
was not so in Plymouth. The Synagogue was 
everything. It was a House of Prayer and a 
House of Learning. It took the poor under the 
protection of its own wings, thus being itself a 
modern Board of Guardians. It settled all dis- 
putes, in this way preventing Jews from having 
recourse to the secular courts. It called upon 
its members to visit the sick and attend the last 
rites of the dead. Such members were drawn by 
lot, and refusal to perform these sacred duties was 
punishable with a fine. And in the course of this 
article we shall show in what other directions the 
Synagogue tendered its good offices. 

The complaint is often ‘heard that orthodox 
congregations display a lack of decorum in divine 
worship. It may surprise us to know that the old 
laws especially deal with decorum. !t is expressly 
laid down that members retain their seats during 
service and not move about. Interrupting during 
prayers or the reading of the Law was a punishable 
offence. Assisting the Chazan by chanting aloud 
was forbidden. Anyone found chewing tobacco 
during the service was fined. No one was per- 
mitted to enter Synagogue wearing travelling 
boots, unless one had just come from a journey. 
Special seats were erected on the western side for 
the children, and the teacher sat with them. At 
meetings too, decorum was enforeed. Even 
smoking is mentioned as not permissible. 

A very fine feature of the congregational life 
- was that the interests of the young were specially 
considered both with regard to education and, 


By. the Rev. M. Zeffertt, B.A. 


before compulsory free education, and so the young 
could give the whole of their time to Hebrew. A 
special teacher was engaged to teach the children 
morning and afternoon except Sabbaths and 
Festivals. Very interesting is it to read that a 
son of a member could, on attaining his reli- 
gious majority, pay for PAPA all 
the privileges granted to baal¢-battim, except 
that until marriage he could not express an opinion 
at meetings and vote. Such a privileged youth 
had a prior right of being “‘ called up” to the Law 
to an ordinary seat-holder, even if married, who 
paid his seat-rental but had no voice in congre- 
gational matters. | 

The congregation realised that the Synagogue 
must be a centre of learning as well as a place of 
divine worship. We read that a young man, a 
bachur, was specially engaged at a small wage to 
sit in Synagogue all day and every day to “ learn.”’ 
If illness prevented him from fulfilling this duty, 
his place had to be taken by one of the other 
officials. Furthermore it is recorded that an 
official was appointed who, in addition to other 
duties, recited the Psalms daily in Synagogue. 

We must give the communal leaders credit for 
impressing upon members the unity of the ¥chillah. 
No individual was permitted to hold Miayan in 
his private house. If he had Jahrzeit or could not 
attend Synagogue through illness, and desired 
Minyan in his house, he had to ask the permission 
of the Executive. Disobedience to this regulation 
meant a fine. Any schism in the congregation 
was rigorously dealt with, the severest penalities 
following. The strictness of the congregation in 
religious matters is remarkable. In a_ recent 
letter to the JewisH CHRONICLE, a correspondent 
cited the instance of a man who had his hair cut 
during the first nine days of Ab. A lenient 
view would have been taken of his action had 
he not presumptuously tried to justify himself 
by citing an authority in his favour. He was 
over-ruled and fined 39 threepenny pieces, 39 
wvesenting the number of malkoth. He refused 


had to take it to the Beth-Din of the Great Syns 


the intermediate days of Succoth, for which he was 
cut off from all further Jewish association. We 
read too that a man was in the habit of slaughtering 
his own poultry. Evidently he must have been 
proficient in this, but he was called before a meeting, 
made to apologise, and accept whatever fine was 
imposed upon him. And more than that, he 
agreed to ask a Shaalah as to the Kashruth of all 
his utensils. To us of the present generation this 
attitude on the part of the Executive may -be 
deemed oppressive and autocratic. But when we 
consider that it was all done “‘in the name of 
Heaven,” and not for a display of authority, we 
shall readily admire the motives of the Executive, 

The leaders had the welfare of members at heart 
and in this showed a quality of Rachmanuéh at ite 
highest and best. The wants of the poor “wer 
satisfied. The local poor were granted weekly 
allowances. A member in distress received ¢ 
helping hand. If a member came into conflie 
with the civil authorities, he was given legal assist 
ance. Several instances are mentioned in th 
records of trials of Jews, either in Exeter or b 
London, and of the expenses being defrayed by th 
congregation. One such case mvolved the cor 
gregation in very heavy expenditure. Appea 
‘or financial help were addressed to the Chi 
Rabbi, Solomon Hirschell, and to the congreg: 
tions in Exeter and Portsmouth; and these me 
with a liberal response. Very beautiful is it 1 
read how the executive made it its task to protec 
the good name of any of the community. Ther 
is a very interesting case of a young girl who, bi 
for the prompt action of the executive in he 
defence, might have had her fair name besmirche 
and her future ruined. Care too was taken 1 
prevent disputes between Jew and Jew from lea 
ing to a chillul-hashem, Special laws were enacte 
for the settlement of disputes by the congregation 
No Jew dared summon a fellow Jew before ti 
secular courts, or, as the records have it, before tl 
Mayor. If the case was a difficult one, the partic 
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previous undertaking had to be given to abide by 
any decision arrived at. 

What a pity that there is but one solitary echo 
of events in the non-Jewish world outside. In 
the year 1779 the congregation donated £50 to 
the Government which was at war. In that year 
Plymouth was greatly disturbed by the appearance 
in the harbour of some French warships. So we 
@an very well understand the patriotic motive 
which prompted the congregation to grant this 
gift. 

No history of the congregation can be complete 
without a reference to the many sacred articles of 
antiquity in its possession. These consist of 
curtains for the Ark and other vestments, silver 


ornaments for the Scrolls, silver jug and basin for 
the Kohanim, a Menorah, and others, all dating 
overacentury. But special mention must be made 
of a pointer and curtain for the Ark, the gifts of the 
first recorded Parrass, Joseph Sherinbek. The 
former is dated 5505 a.m., and the latter, given in 
the name of his wife, 5522 a.m. 

Plymouth to-day is the only remaining Jewish 
community in the south-west of England. But the 
records speak of Jews living in various towns of 
Devon and Cornwall. In Devon such towns as 
Barnstaple, Totnes, Tavistock, and Dartmouth 
must have contained Jewish settlers .in small 
numbers, for several Plymouth members are 
referred to by these towns. Exeter was an im- 


portant little community with officials and a com- 
munal life, and ite Synagogue is about as old as 
Plymouth’s. In Cornwall such towns as Truro, 
Redruth, Falmouth, and Penzance contained Jews. . 
The Jewish population in Plymouth to-day is 
practically stationary, but in the past there were 
constant movements of Jews to and from other 
centres of Anglo-Jewry. I would conclude with 
the earnest hope that the Jewish Historical Society 
might yet interest itself with the records which | 
have made use of. Plymouth deserves recognition 
as one of the mother-congregations of Anglo- 
Jewry, for there must bo not afew families in London 
and elsewhere which origiuated from here. 


II._MICHAEL SOLOMON ALEXANDER, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


The interesting excerpts recently made in this 
supplement from the records of the Jewish com- 
munity in Plymouth call to mind the amazing 
life and career of Michael Solomon Alexander, 
who, in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was reader to the Synagogue in that. town. 
He was born in May, 1799, in Schonlanke, or 
Trzonka, a small manufacturing town in what 
was then the Grand Duchy of Posen. From what 
is known of his early life, he was brought up 
according to the strictest principles of Talmudi- 
cal Judaism, and was already a teacher of the 
Talmud at the early age of sixteen. On attain- 
ing his majority he emigrated to England, and 
in 1821 married a Miss Levy, of Plymouth. .He 
began to study the New Testament in a polemical 
spirit, but after four years at this subject 
finally resolved to abandon the Jewish Faith. 

On June 22, 1825, Alexander was baptised by 


the Rev. Hatchard, in the presence of over a 


thousand people, at St. Andrew’s Church, Ply- 
mouth. Six months later, his wife underwent a 
similar rite at Exeter. The newly converted 
minister proceeded to Dublin, where he main- 
tained himself by teaching Hebrew. Two years: 
after his baptism, Alexander was ordained by 
Dr. William Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
before long obtained his priest's orders from the 
Bishop of Kildare. The London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews sent him out 
to Danzic to pursue missionary activities among 
the Jews of West Prussia. After some years 
abroad Alexander returned to London. He was 
appointed Professor of Hebrew and Rabbinic 
literature at King’s College, occupying this post 
for nine years, during which time he prepared 
a revised edition of the New Testament in 
Hebrew, and translated the Anglican liturgy into 
the same language. At the time of the Damascus 
blood libel, Alexander and sixty other converts 
issued what they called a ‘‘ formal protest of the 


| Christian Jews of England ’’ against the charges 
' which were then being levelicd against the Jews 


Jows in 


_ of Asia Minor, where Mehemet Ali was prov- 


ing an unruly and dangerous vassal of the 
Sultan. 

vs a result of the diplomatic disturbance 
caused by the growing weakness of the Turkish 
Empire in the Near East, the King of Prussia 


The report from the JewisH CHRONICLE corre- 
spondent at Rome published in a recent issue to 
the effect that the Pope’s librarian is a converted 
Jew need occasion no surprise. From remote 
times Popes availed themselves of the services in 
various capacities of even conforming Jews, 


(although there existed strict canonical prohibi- 
itions against public offices being held by 


Hebrews. There were Jewish physicians and 
Jewish financiers to the Vatican. Benjamin of 
Tudela tells us that a number of attendants on 
Pope Alexander Iil. were Israelites. He men- 
sions such names as Daniel, Joab, Nathan, and 
Menachem, and states that the Pope’s trusty 
Secretary of Finance was Yechiel, a descendant 
mt Nathan ben Yechiel, of «Aruch”’ fame. 

"The Vatican library contains a vast number 
bt Hebrew manuscripts. How they found their 


; By there is not difficult to understand. Many 


were bequeathed by Catholic scholars. Many, 


Semin, like the Palatine collection numbering 


mose upon three hundred, originally belonged 
district, and were, taken 


By Marcus Lipton, B.A. 


came forward with a scheme for securing the 
privileges of Protestants in the Holy Land. To 
further this scheme he sent Bunsen as am- 
bassador to England in order to secure the co- 
operation of this country in establishing a Pro- 
testant bishopric in Jerusalem. On November 
7, 1841, Michael Solomon Alexander, as a Ger- 
man Anglican of Jewish origin, was appointed to 
the post, and duly consecrated. Bunsen, in a 
letter to his wife, wrote: 

‘The successor of St. James is by 
race au Israelite, born a- Prussian, in confession 
belonging to the Church of England, ripened (by 
hard work) in Ireland, twenty years Professor ol 


Hebrew and Arabic in England. So the begin- . 


ning is made, please God, for the restoration of 
Israel.’’ 

| It is interesting to note that about this time the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine had become a 
matter of sufficient importance to occupy consider- 
able space in the periodical press. On January 24, 
1839, a two-column article had appeared in The 
Times which drew public attention to the 
Jewish claim upon the land of Israel as their rightful 
inheritance ; one year later, the same journal pub- 
lished a memorandum addressed to the Protestant 
Monarchs of Europe dealing with the same question. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury actually approached Lord 
Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, who, as 4 
result of the interview, gave instructions to the 
British Ambasgador at Constantinople “ to open an 
intercourse with Reschid Pasha respecting protec- 
tion and encouragement to the Jéews.”” Shaftesbury 
followed this matter up by writing a formal memo- 
randum to Palmerston giving details of his scheme 
for the re-settlement of the Jews in Palestine. ] 

The appointment, as a matter of fact, roused 
considerable opposition in England, for the new 
bishop was regarded by the High Church party 
as a latitudinarian intruder. Newman, who 
afterwards seceded to the Roman Catholic Church, 
said that the bishopric ‘‘ was the third blow 
which finally shattered his faith in the Anglican 
Church,’’ though he afterwards admitted that 
‘he had never heard of any good or harm that 
the bishopric had done.’’ To endow the new 
diocese £30,000 was required; the Prussian 
monarch gave half of this sum, the London 


A JEWISH POPE. 
By Rabbi Harris Cohen. 


early as 1550 it was found necessary to engage 
a ‘‘Serittore’’ or copyist who understood 
Hebrew well, and although, when available, a 
Christian scholar, like Guileo Bartolocci, would 
be called to the post of ‘ Scriptor Hebraicus,’’ 
the services of a Jew by birth and training would 
not infrequently be requisitioned. Even Barto- 
locci, the most eminent of the Vatican copyists, 
could not dispense with the assistance of a Jew. 
The renegade Battista Jonah was his tutor in 
Hebrew and his fellow-worker in the library. 
The present holder of the office, Kavolnitzky, of 
Bobruisk, is doubtless a quondam Yeshiba 


Bochur, and came from the Ghetto with a sound | 


knowledge of Hebrew. Among the many apos- 
tates who filled that post in the past was one 
Guileo Morosini, who claimed direct descent from 
Nehemiah. An ancestor of his, David by name, 
had at one time abjured Judaism, but eventually 
recanted, and was therefore known as David Baal 
Teshuva (the Penitent), 

Now if the fact that holders of subordinate 


Nogitions the Vatican wha wang, horn. inthe. 


Society for Promoting Christianity Among the 
Jews contributed £3,000, and the remainder .- 
was collected by voluntary subscriptions. 
Bishop Alexander, with his wife and family, 
two clergymen and a physician left England in 
great state, the steamship ‘‘ Devastation ’’ being 
placed at his disposal by the Government. He 
arrived at Jerusalem in January, 1842, and an 
eye-witness revords that he entered the Holy 
City “ with so many marks of respect as to lead 
many persons to the idea that either a political 
demonstration was intended, or that the Bishop 
was of an ostentatious disposition.” The 
Journal des Debats'’ even sneeringly con- 


trasted the pomp of his entrance with a more 


memorable entrance eighteen centuries ago. | 

After three years’ work in Jerusalem, Alex- 
ander desired to revisit England, and began the 
return journey via the land route to Cairo. But 
on November 23, 1845, he died ‘‘in the wilderness 
between Canaan and Egypt,’ at a place called 
Ras-el Wady, near the ancient canal of Necos, 
but five hours’ journey from Balbeis, a town 
which was populous and renowned in the time of 
Saladin. The Bishop's remains were carried 
back to Jerusalem, and interred on Mount Zion. 
The then ArchLishop of Canterbury paid his 
tribute to the “‘ late lamented and excellent 
bishop who conducted the affairs of his Church 
with so much discretion as to give no cause of 
complaint.”’ 

Alexander was the father of eight children, 
for whom provision was made by a committee 
presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, whose 
own conclusion with regard to the bishopric was 
that ‘‘ the thing was not according to God's 
wisdom or pleasure.’’ In the obituary notice ol 
the ex-chazan of the Plymouth Synagogue, which 
appeared in The Times, he is described as being 
below middle size, and inclined to corpulency. 
He possessed a decidedly Jewish cast of feature, 
and his sonorous voice, though marred by a slight 
foreign accent, enabled him to conduct divine 
service in a most impressive manner. The Cairo 
correspondent concludes his notice with a testi- 
mony to the sound erudition and eminent Tal- 
mudic attainments of the man who, starting as 
a ‘‘melamed’’ in German Poland, became the 
first Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem. 


a matter of interest to Jews, how much more so 
should be the fact that for a very long time the 
belief was firmly held that one of the occupants 
of the apostolic throne itself was a Jew, that 
whilst as head of the Catholic Church homage 
was being paid him by kings and potentates and | 
teeming multitudes, he never forgot that he was 
born a Jew, never ceased an opportunity of 
manifesting hie interest in and partiality to 
Jews, never ceased yearning for his kith and 
kin, and never rested content until he had cast 
off the shackles which held him enchained and 
returned to the faith of his fathers. 

Who was this strange and fascinating persen- 
ality? Legend almost invariably has an \istori- 
cal background. That there is a substratum of 
truth in the quaint romance before us there can 
be not the faintest doubt. The story has «esumed 
different forms, and three Rabbis of renown have 
each in turn been held to be the fathet of the 
lost child who was said eventually to have risen 
to the chair of St. Peter. These were Rabbi 
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and Rabbi Simeon Kayarra, the Babylonian 


halachist. But whilst in the case of the latter 
two tradition has only the elenderest support to 
justify the belief, in the case of the first there is 
extant a Passover poem, supposed to have been 
written by Simeon himself, in which the story is 
referred to of the disappearance of his child 
Elchanan. Simeon ben Isaac flourished in the 
first half of the eleventh century. He stood at 


the head of the influential community of May-_ 


ence, on whose behalf he toiled untiringly 
throughout his life. He was a man of enormous 
wealth and gave liberally to every good cause. 
His unique position enabled him at times to 
intervene on his >eople’s behalf when an anti- 
Jewish storm wa» »Srewing, and to avert a 
threatening calamity. The congregation of 
Mayence were never unmindful of the signal] ser- 
vices rendered them by Simeon, and long after 
he passsed away the Reader in the Great Syna- 
gogue would still recite every Sabbath a special 
Hazkarah in memory of “Rabbi Simeon 
Ha-gadol.”’ 

‘who laboured on behalf of communities and 
frustrated evil decrees.’’ 

But Simeon was not only a man of vast means 
and philanthropic instincts. He was also a man 
of great learning and deep piety, and fully 
merited the appellation “Simeon the Great.”’ 
He wrote a work on the Talmud known as the 
“ Yessod,’’ and composed a large number of 
liturgical and penitential poems, some of which 
have been incorporated in our daily and festival 
prayer-books. One of his compositions is the 
Sabbath Table H, mn commencing with the words 

oY ov ‘AN 
From the second stanza onwards his name 
appears in acrostics. In his poem 
read on the Seventh Day of Passover we have 
not only his name, but also that cf his father 
and grandfather (Abun) in acrostic form. 

In the days of Rabbi Simeon the Jews of May- 
ence passed through a series of -crises, for the 
Emperor Henry II. directed his hostility towards 
that community with exceptional fury. An 
edict was issued for the wholesale baptism of 
Jews and for the expulsion of those who would 
not submit. One of the contemptible methods 
resorted to by the religious fanatics was that of 
stealing Jewish children and training them as 
Christians. Rabbi Simeon was one of the 
victims of this cruelty, his bright and promising 
son Elchanan being stolen and handed over to 
the clergy. A notable contemporary and friend 
of Simeon in Mayenve was the famous Rabbenu 
Gershom, known to this day as ‘‘ Me’or Hagola ’”’ 
(the Light of the Bxile). He, too, was bereft of 
a son. When the persecution abated and Jews 
were allowed to come back to Mayence, large 
numbers of those who suffered forced baptism 
returned to their old faith. Rabbenu Gershom’s 
son, however, died in the strange faith, and the 
Rabbi, contrary to the accepted law, observed 
the week of mourning as though his son had died 
an Israelite. Both Rabbis composed dirges com- 
memorating the fearful persecutions rampant in 
those days, and bewailing the lot of the sons of 
Israel who were forced to prostrate themselves 
to strange gods. 

Young Elchanan was reared in a monastery. 
He was exceptionally gifted, and made rapid 
strides in his studies. He rose step by step in 
the Church until he became Cardinal, and finally 
was chosen Pope, assuming the name of Andreas. 
The secret of his origin was locked in his heart, 
and by the time he sat in the papal chair few, if 
any, of his entourage knew it. But he yearned 
‘for his people and the faith of his fathers, and 
longed for the day when he could cast off the 
mask he was wearing. In Rome he championed 
the Jewish cause, thwarted more than oecn 
an anti-Semitic outbreak, chose Jews as his 
personal friends, and, being a chess enthusiast, 
often invited talented Israelites to while away 
an evening with him in the intellectual pastime. 
But how could he bring to fruition his passionate 
and unquenchable desire? Over that he pondered 
deep and pondered long. He knew his father was 
still living and still at the head of the Mayence 
Community. Could he somehow once again come 
face to face with him? Oh for one brief hour 
with him to allay his anxieties, to assure him 
that his Elchanan was not lost, that in very 

ruth, though at the pinnacle of the 


Jew, and that the supreme wish and the last 
wish of his life was publicly to renounce Chris- 
tianity and return to the God of Israei! He hit 
upon a plan. The Archbishop of Mayence must 
unconsciously become his accomplice, and the 
vehicle of the rapprochement. He would instruct 
the Archbishop to organise a mild persecution of 
the Jews of his city. The elders of the commu- 
nity would hastily meet and decide upon send- 
ing a deputation to the Pope praying for a 
revocation of the unjustifiable hostile edicts. And 
who would lead the deputation if not his own 
aged father? As he thought, so it was. When 
the Roman Jews heard of the purport of the visit 
of their brethren from Mayence they were filled 
with amazement. A papal decree against Jews ? 
Impossible! The Pope was their friend, their 
protector. The Pope was an ardent student and 
lover of Hebrew literature, and was on terms of 
intimacy with the leading Jews of Rome. Never 
were Jews of the peninsula happier than under 
Andreas. When the deputation entered the 
papal audience chamber the pontiff instantly 
recognised his father, but suffered him to fall at 
his feet and plead the cause for which he had 
come. The Pope bade the other members of the 
delegation retire and leave him alone with the 
patriarchal head, whom he at once assured that 
his plea on behalf of his brethren would not be 
made in vain. He then held converse with him 
and astounded the Rabbi with his profound 
knowledge of Hebrew theology. How the Pope 
at length disclosed his identity is differently 
told. By some it is held that at this first meet- 
ing the son revealed himself, implored his 
father’s forgiveness, and announced his resolve 
to make a public declaration of his return to 
Judaism, but begged him to maintain discreet 
silence on the matter. Others have it that the 
Pope invited Simeon to spend an evening with 
him, and in a game of chess made advisedly a 
certain move on the board which convinced the 
Rabbi that his opponent was none other than his 
lost son, for it was a favourite trick which 
Simeon had taught little Elchanan long ago. 
Still another version is that during the game the 
father noticed a birth-mark on the arm of his 
son which unmistakably established his identity. 
The final act is also variously told. Some relate 
that after the meeting of the two the Pope sum- 
moned his followers to a convocation, addressed 
them from the top of a tower, renounced Chris- 
tianity, and proclaimed the Unity of the God of 
Israel, and whilst the assembly stood breathless 
and dumbfounded the Pope flung himself from 
the tower and died. Others hold that after the 
meeting between father and son the latter mys- 
teriously disappeared from Rome, left no trace 
whatever behind him, and made his way to his 
native town, where he lived as a pious Jew to 
the end of his days. The legend has it that after 
he had won his son back to Judaism the father, 
in order to perpetuate Elchanan’s name in the 
Hebrew Ritual, wrote the poem which is recited 
by the Chazan on the second day of the New 
Year, in which his own name, as well as that of 
his son, is easily discernible. Thus 


EDP... ORE PY 

the closing stanza beginning with the words 
c>w “n>, expressing the earnest hope of 
the father that his son had now become worthy 
of “ everlasting life.’’ Now what are the histor- 
cal data round which these legends have been 
woven? There is the fact that during the per- 
secutions instigated by Henry If. many Jewish 
children in Mayence were stolen from their 
parents and baptised. There is the fact that the 
great and wealthy and learned Rabbi had a son 
named Elchanan, who was taken away and 
reared as a Christian. Add to these the fact 
that there was a Pope who was a descendant of 
Jews, and who always befriended the Jews of 
Rome, and we have ample material for the con- 
struétion of the popular Jewish myth. True, 
Rabbi Simeon lived about the year 1000, whilst 
Anacletus ITI. wore the red papal mantle from 
11580 to 1138. But legend disregards chronology, 
and as this myth dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury it is not difficult to see how in the inter- 
vening years the whole fabric was constructed. 
Anacletus II. was Antipope to Innocent II. He 
had inherited great wealth and an astounding 
intellect from his Jewish forebears. These the 
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and for this his opponents could never forgive 
him. ‘‘ Nigrum et pallidum adolescentem, magis 
Judeo quam Christiano similem " (a dark and 
pale youth, more like a Jew than a Christian) 
was the derisive description given of him. when 
he took his seat at the Synod at Rheime in 1119, 
And when he ascended the papal throne it was 
as ‘‘ Judeao Pontifex ’’ that he was ironically 
referred to by his enemies. He suffered much 
on account of his Jewish ancestry. A famous 
Bishop of his day—Bernard of Clairvaux—in @ 
letter to the Emperor Lothair II. protested vehe- 
mently against the scandal of such an appoint- 
ment. Utenim constat Judaicam sobolem sedem 
Petri in Christi occupasse injuriam,’’ he wrote 
‘It is to the shame of Christ that a man of 
Jewish origin had come to occupy the seat of 
St. Peter."’ Yet he had a strong party with 
him. It speaks much for the tolerance of the 
Romans that it was in the capital that Anacletus 
wielded enormous power, and there he obtained 
fullest support. Outside Rome and in foreign 
countries he experienced the bitterest antagon- 
ism. The crowned heads of Purope, with one or 
two exceptions, were united in their opposition 
to him and in their support of Innocent IL., but 
he had the backing of King Roger of Sicily (his 
brother-in-law), and of the clergy in Rome. For 
his ancestors had come to the very forefront of 
Roman life and Roman society. His great- 
grandfather, one Baruch by name, who lived in 
the Jewish colony in Trastevere, had grown rich 
and ambitious, and, leaving Judaism, changed - 
his name to the Latin equivalent, Benedictus, 
adding to it the name of “ Christianus.’’ Leo, 
a son of Baruch, became connected by ma: iage 
with {the highest Roman aristocracy and com- 
pletely threw himself into the controversy which 
then raged between two opposing factions of the 
Church, joining the party of Hildebrand and 
those who clamoured for reform. Leo's son 
Peter Leonis (or Pierleoni, by which name the 
faimly was henceforth known), took a 
still more active part in Church matters, and 
acquired enormous power and influence in Rome. 
He built a castle in Travestere, on almost the 
very spot where his ancestors had dwelt, near 
the island bridge which was known as “ Pons 
Judaeorum.’’ It was to this castle that 
Urban IT., the Pope who had aroused the crusad- 
ing spirit by his fiery eloquence, came and sought 
the protection of Pierleoni, and there he breathed 
his last. ‘‘ The friendship of the Popes, the 
splendour of their family connections, their gold 
and their power so quickly obscured the Jewish 
descent of the Pierleoni, that these upstarts soon 
yained the reputation of being the most illus 
trious of princely houses in the city.’’ So writes 
Gregorovius, the author of the “ History of 
Rome in the Middle Ages.’’ Indeed, a halo was 
cast around this extraordinary family. It was 
for a time rumoured that they were descendants 
of the ancient noble Roman family of the Anicii, 
and it was related that long ago two members of 
that family had made their way northwards and 
had there founded the royal house of Hapsburg. 
‘* Even the Austrian Emperors,’’ continues the 
historian, ‘“‘ were gratified in being accounted 
relations of the Pierleoni, until they discovered 
that in this case they had to search for their 
ancestors in the Roman Ghetto.’’ Peter Leonis 
died in 1128, two years before the great ambition 
of his life—to see his son Petrus in the papal 
chair—was realised. Another son of his became 
Patrician of the Romans, and a daughter became 
queen of Sicily. But, as already stated, it was 
not without strenuous opposition that Petrus 
(Anacletus II.) ascended the papal throne. Ase 
youth he had studied in Paris and took the cowl 
in Cluny, then became Cardinal Deacon in Rome. 
In 1121 we find him as a Legate in England, 
where King Henry I. received him with princely 
pomp. This mission to England he must have 
carried gut with conspicuous success, for on his 
return he was acknowledged ‘‘ the greatest man § 
in Rome.”’ 

On the very day that he was appointed Pope 
(February 23, 1130) the counter party elected 
Innocent 1I., and it was not till after his death 
in 1138 that the two parties were reconciled, and 
Innocent II. was acclaimed undisputed head of 
the Roman Church. The methods resorted to 
by the two claimants and their supporters were 
by no means dignified. ‘‘ The spectacle pre 
sented by two Popes, each of whom seized in turn 
the sacred chair the moment it was left vacant 
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was quickly installed in the Lateran. A few 
days after his election he fled to the Frangipani 
fortress on the Palatine. Anacletus, supported 
by his brothers, Leo, Jordan, Roger, and by 
numerous clients, marched to St. Peter's, burst 
open the doors, had himself consecrated Pope, 


A 


The ninth volume of “ TRANSACTIONS OF 

THE JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENG. 
LAND” (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co.) is 
published under a clearer sky than the last volume, 
which appeared beneath the shadow of the War. 
This transition is marked by the Peace Banquet, on 
January 22, 1920, over which the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Reading, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
now Viceroy of Lridia, presided, A full report of 
the function, which celebrated at once the Declara- 
tion of Peace and the Society's semi-jubilee, appears 
in the present volume just issued. The success of 
the celebration was largely due to the energy of the 
then President, Mr. H. 8. Q. Henriques, the Trea- 
surer, Mr. Gustave Tuck, and of the Honorary 
Secretaries, the Rev. E. Levine and Mr. A. Abra- 
hams. 
In his Presidential Address specially devoted to 
‘** Proposals for Special Taxation of the Jews after 
the Revolution,’ Mr. H. 8S. Q. Henriques divides 
the history of the Jews in this country into three 
periods, tirst, from the time of the Norman Conquest 
to the expulsion in the year 1290; secondly, the 
middle period, extending from that date to the 
beginning ef the reign of Charles IL, when an 
organised and legally recognised community was 
again established in this country ; and thirdly, the 
history and development of that community until 
the present time. In assigning the commencement 
of the third and modern period to the beginning 
of the reign of Charles If. Mr. Henriques differs 
from Mr. Lucien Wolf, who dates the establishment 
of an organised and legally recognised community 
to the era of Oliver Cromwell's Protectorate. The 
story of the early centuries sheds no lustre on our 
Jewish annals, and is anything but creditable to 
“the policy of the English realm. 

It is the third period which is of real importance 
both to the history of this country and to the history 
of Israel asa whole. In that period the Jewish com- 
munity, originally established under the auspices 
and now obsolete dispensing power of the King, 
has been continued by the goodwill and sense of 
justice of the people, until at length its members 
have become recognised as part and parcel of the 
great nation in whose land they dwell with full and 
equal rights in every sphere of life, social, political, 
and religious. Whatever the future may have in 
store, the happy relations which have now so long 
existed between the Jews of England and their 
Christian fellow-countrymen may be pointed to as 
an illustration and proof of the wise tolerance and 
justice of the one and the firm loyalty and gratitude 
of the other. Nor has the seed fallen on barren 
ground. Not only has the English Jewish com- 
munity made valuable contributions to the welfare 
of the country, but it has also, in spite of its pro- 
portionally small numbers, been able to play a 
prominent part in the affairs of Jewry as a whole. 
As it has probably not yet reached its zenith, it is 
| not surprising that no very serious attempts have 
been made to trace its history ; but when the time 
comes the story will be well worth the writing, for 
as the first period witnessed the degradation, so 
the third marks the regeneration of the Jewish 
race. 

Dr. Redcliffe N. Salaman’s Presidential Address 
on “ Racial Origins of Jewish Types” is enriched 
with many beautiful illustrations, which form a 
valuable aid to the understanding of the author's 
thesis. Dr. Salaman does not deal in detail with 
the influences which may have played their part 
on the racial character of the Jewish people since 
the commencement of the Christian era. He holds 
the view that no modification in physical type 
affecting the main body of European and American 
Jews has taken place commensurate with those 
which affected Israel in its early days. It is of 
greater interest to see how, throughout these latter 
ages, the Gentile world has answered for itself a 


took the Lateran by assault, seated himself on 
the Papal chair, proceeded to 8. Maria 
Maggiori, and seized its treasures. The 
city resounded with the din of civil war, while 
a thousand hands were eagerly stretched forth 
to grasp the fortune which was scattered by the 


BOOK OF THE 
Anglo-Jewish History. 
By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


problem over which Jews are not only unduly 
sensitive, but always in doubt. To the question, 
Is there a Jewish type ? whilst the Jew is always 
inclined to say ‘ No,” the Gentile world has 
answered with an unequivocal affirmative, and in a 
continuous series of paintings and drawings from 
the twelfth centufy to the twentieth century in 
every country of Europe, has depicted the Jew as a 
man with strong Armenoid (Hittite) features. An 
exception, however, is to be found in the few 
ancient Hebrew illuminated Hagadahs of European 
origin, where the illustrations do not present the 
Hittite type, but the normal European one. 
Dr. Salaman concludes that the Jews are sprung 
from an original Semitic Arabic stock, the Habiru, 
that they freely mixed with the Amorites, the 
Hittites, and the Philistines, and that of these three 
races, whilst the first is probably Semitic, the latter 
two are definitely non-Semitic. The Hittite 
possessed characters which dominated the others, 
and as a result the majority of Jews to-day present 
more or less completely the Hittite or Armenoid 
type. In the continuous interchange of characters 
which occurs throughout the generations within a 
group of mixed origin no type is ever lost, and 
each one finds due representation at any moment 
within the racial group according to the laws of 
heredity modified by selection whether conscious 
or environmental. It is this interchange of 
characters which brings about the reconstruction of 
the original types which built up the race. 
Dr. Salaman thinks that the Jews, far from being 
a pure race, are made up of four chief strains— 
Arab, Amorite, Hittite, and Philistine. We are 
told that the Jews are Semites, yet of these four 
peoples two are undoubtedly not Semites, and of 
the remainder only one is certainly so ; and, further, 
it is the non-Semitic Hittite who has stamped 
his type indelibly on the majority of Jews. We 
are told by some that Jews are so alike that they 
can be identified anywhere. It may be shown, 
however, that there are amongst Jews types as 
distinct as were the Assyrians of old from the Heroic 
Greeks. Others tell us that the Jews have so many 
different types that it can only be assumed that 
they have mixed freely with the European peoples 
amongst whom they have lived during the Christian 
era. Dr. Salaman thinks that what critics mistake 
for a European type is but the old Philistine within 
us asserting his immortality. Dr. Salaman is fully 
justified in feeling that he has shown the dogmatist 
that the subject is worthy of more study and 
thought than has as yet been expended upon it. 
Dr. I. Abrahams contributes an interesting Paper 
on ‘* Hebrew Loyalty under the First Four Georges.”’ 
In the title of this paper “‘ Hebrew ” is used where 
possibly “ Jewish ”’ was expected. But one of the 
curiosities of the Hanoverian age was the prevalence 
of loyal poems written in Hebrew by Christians 
as well as Jews. Nor was the word “ English” 
introduced in the title, for some remarkable Hebrew 
compositions in honour of the English throne 
emanated from foreigners. Dr. Abrahams, there- 
fore, divides his survey into three parts: (1) 
Academic, (2) Continental, and (3) Liturgical. As 
regards the English universities, the eighteenth 
century was not strong in Hebraists. Oxford, it is 
true, had Kennicott and Lowth, but Cambridge 


‘ had lost without replacing the giants of the age of 


Lightfoot. In an oration delivered in Cambridge, 
somewhere about 1654, Isaac Barrow complimented 
his contemporaries on their Hebrew attainments, 
and declared that there were men, among the 
juniors, capable of carrying on a conversation in 
Eden with its primeval denizens. But, despite 
Bentley's claims, this can hardly be said of the 
century later than Barrow, and it is with that 
century that Dr. Abrahams’ paper deals. Laments 
and Congratulations we: « issued from both Oxford 
and Cambridge whenever any episode occurred in 


golden meteor Anacletus. And amid the tumul- 
tuous procession that greeted him as Pope were 
the members of the Jewish Synagogue, ranged 
beside the legendary palace of Chromatius, 
headed by the Rabbi, who carried a huge Scrol! 
of the Pentateuch in his hands.’’ 
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the royal family calling for expressions of grief or 
joy. A full list of those who contributed Hebrew 
verses to such volumes under the four Georges is 
given in an appendix. A generalaccount of these 
quaint products of academic loyalty was given by 
the late Rev. 8. Singer in his paper on “‘ Coronations ”’ 
in the fifth volume of the “ Transactions.” 
Mr. Singer also printed specimens enough to enable 
the student to gain an impression of the university 
man’s quality as a Hebrew poct. Under the Second 
George opportunities for patriotic tributes 
multiplied. The stirring times of Frederick the 
Great, the episodes ef the war with France, the 
fortunes and misfortunes of royal princes, offered 
occasions of joy and sorrow which, ler Royal 
Proclamations of Thanksgiving or Fast, were 
publicly observed in all places of worship, the 
synagogues, of course, included. A curious example 
of Jewish loyalty to England occurred in 1894, In 
that year a British expedition, under Major-General 
Sir Charles Green and Commodore Samuel Hood, 
captured Surinam in Duteh Guiana, There is 
evidence of a special form of ‘thanksgiving service 
held by the Jews in their synagogue, the Abode of 


Peace, on Thursday, October 4, 1804. This essay 


is a delightful gleaning from the historical field 
which Dr. Abrahams has so consistently and dili- 
gently harvested over what has now become a long 
series of years. 

“ Ephraim Luzzatto (1729-1792)” is the subject 
of an essay from the pen of Mrs. RK. N. Salaman. 
With Azariah de Rossi (1513-1578) begins the new 
science of Jewish literary activity in Italy, with 
Moses Haim Luzzatto (177) the new Hebrew drama. 
They may not have been actually the first in these 
fields, but they were the earliest of importance. 
The two tendencies are united in Ephraim Luzzatto, 
who was at once a man of science and a poet— 
following not so much the Spanish tradition as the 
path of Dante and the Italians. After obtaining 
his doctorate Luzzatto remained at Padua for 
some years, but in 1763 he came to London, whence 
he addressed a Hebrew poem to his brother. In 
London he was appointed physician to the Hospital 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (Beth Holim). 
In 1792 he left London to return to Italy, but died 
on the way, at Lausanne, where he had gone to 
consult a specialist. With all Luzzatto’s university 
training and all his affection for San Daniele, the 


home of his childhood, the thought of the tragedy — 


of Israel moves him to write of it with a feeling of 
lifelong sorrow. He is an arresting personality and 
complete character in the story of the Jews in Italy 
and England. The Hebrew text of several of 
Luzzatto’s poems is given, accompanied by graceful 
verse renderings in English with many dainty and 
telling passages. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson contributes “* Some 
Medizval Notes,’ and adds some interesting data 
on “ Tallies and Receipt Rolls,” accompanied by 
some well-executed illustrations. 

A word of welcome is due,and is cordially extended 
to two new contributors to the * Transactions.” 


Mr. Cyril M. Picciotto writes with clearness and 


ability on “The Legal Position of the Jews in 
Pre- Expulsion England, as shown by the Plea Rolls 
of the Jewish Exchequer.” Mr. Cecil Roth’s paper 
deals with “Perkin Warbeck and his Jewish 
Master.” 3 

The volume is inscribed to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Abrahams, K.C.B. (1869-1919), President of 
the Society, 1916-1918. It is an admirable pro- 
duction, and owes a very great deal to the devoted 
services of Dr, I. Abrahams as editor-in-chief. 
The volume in its collective effect shows a width of 
view and a power of presentation which betray @ 
fine regard for the relation between the local con- 
stituents and the permanent elements which form 
the background of Jewish and generat history. 
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poet of Jewish birth. 
satirizing the 
wrote:.—I cite an early translation of my own which 

preserves the metre of the original — 


Ages sang : 


I. 
Romanzero the greatest 
Heinrich Heine, 
of Hebrew literature, 


In his well-known 


ignorance 


Jewish girls of wealth and fashion, 
Future mothers of free burghers, 
Culling all the latest knowledge 
In the dearest Paris pensions, 


Know by heart the names of mummies, 
All the stuffed Egyptian Pharaohs, 
Merovingian shadow-monarchs 

Whose perruques were yet unpowdered ; 


Also pig-tailed Kings of China, 
Porcelain-pagoda princes, 

Pat from tongue it all comes tripping. 
Clever girls! But, oh, good heavens ! 


Should you ask about the famous 
Names that formed the golden triad 
Of our Jewish constellation, 

Our Arabic-Spanish singers, 


These three stars if should you ask of, 
Our Jehuda ben. Halevi, 

Or our Solomon Gabirol, 

Or our Moses Ibn Ezra, 


Should you bring up names of that sort, 
Then with large eyes will regard you 

All the girls, the pretty darlings, 
Dumb-struck, mud-stuck, disconcerted. 


- Later in the same poem, Ibn Gabirol is singled 
out as the thinker among poets, and the poet for 
thinkers ; and finally our eleventh-century singer is 
compared to that troubadour, that medieval 
nightingale, who delicately in the dusk of the Dark 
“ The Romance of the Rose.’ Gabirol, 
says Heine, is the nightingale of piety, the con- 
secrated Minnesinger whose rose was God, 


IL. 
This is the essential fact about our Hebrew 
minstrel. But if, not content with it, we seek for 
the prosaic details of his biography, we shall not, I 


fear, be exploring on very firm ground. True, a 


quite elaborate book on Gabirol has been written by 
Geiger, but the Germans are famous for their 
ability to evolve the camel by intuition, and how 
little is really known about our Hebrew worthies 


I had long ago realised when studying the life of 


Spinoza. Since Pharaoh set the Jews to make 
bricks without straw, many Jewish biographers 
have brilliantly illustrated the possibilities of the 
manufacture. 

Gabirol was a contemporary and fellow-country- 
man of the Cid,” Spain’s national hero, and the 
age has become fabular for Jew as for Christian, 
Heine assumes that Gabirol lived and died in 
Cordova; but Gabirol’s own poems show him in 
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IBN GABIROL. 
By Israel Zangwill.* 


other parts of Spain, and Malaga is now credited 
with his birth and Valencia debited with his death. 
According to Moses Ibn Ezra, bis successor in 
Heine's triad of stars, he died, like Keats, in the 
heyday of youth. Graetz gives him half-a-century. 
The latest scholarship—expressed through Dr. 
Halper—cuts him off in middle age. That he was 
born about 1020 is only a deduction from an elegy 
he wrote in 1039. In truth the only thing we know 
in full detail is his name—Abu Avab Sulaiman 
Ibn Yachya Ibn Gabirol—a name which in its 
plenary resonance would have satistied that 
hidalgo of Bevis Marks, my friend, the King of 
Schnorrers. 

Happily, as with Shakespeare, we have his 
works, and although to deduce an author's life or 
opinions from his dramas may be illegitimate, we 
are on surer ground in dealing with his lyrics. One 
need not hesitate to believe, for example, even had 
we no other evidence, that Burns loved not wisely 
but too many. And on opposite grounds we may 
believe that Ibn Gabirol, though a son of Spain, 
was no Don Juan. Even his enemies—and they 
were not a few—accused him of nothing but a 
reckless disrespect for conventional values. He 
seems indeed, like Lycidas, “to scorn delights and 
live laborious days.”’ Moses Ibn Ezra records his 
chaste devotion to philosophy and the higher 
mathematics, and he himself protests as to remon- 
strant friends : 

* Better that my strength shall be sapped by love of 
study than of woman.’ 

Only once he seems to yearn for the comfort ofa 
woman's breast : 

‘ Open the gate, my love,” 
he cries, almost in the very metre of “Come into 
the garden, Maud.” But it is not because “the 


black bat night has flown,” but because it has 


swooped down upon him. ~~ My soul is dismayed,” 
he wails, and in agonised accents he laments his 
lot. And his personal grief flowing over into his 
people’s sorrow, he asks why the wild ass of Islam 
should now pursue what the wild boar of Rome had 
trampled on. And the “sealed fate” that awaits 
him and Israel adds to his unrest and his pain. 


The lad had drifted to Saragossa, and at sixteen 
already laments that he has the heart of a man of 
eighty. It was the morbidity of the early teens. 
For at nineteen—as we see from the preface to his 


yersified but invaluable Hebrew grammar, that . 


marvellous tour de force all in rhyme aud in one 
rhyme at that—he is full of the optimism of youth. 
Beholding, he tells us, the scatterings of his people 
and the ruin of its language, and seeing the ship 
labouring in the waves, he resolved with God's help 
to be the instrument of salvation ; to dress up in 
verse the laws of pure Hebrew speech, so that his 
poem might be as a well-watered garden in a day of 
drought, that the language of angels, prophets, and 
holy singers might again live on his people's lips, 
that the handmaid Hagar should not outstrip the 
mistress Sarah, and that Sarah should no longer 


tend the fruit of strangers and forget her own vine 
and fig-tree. 

Dut, alas! that “heart of eighty” is a more 
substantial fact when the poet, disillusioned and 
embittered, tinally shakes off the dust of the then 
commercial capital of Aragon. To find a parallel 
to the pessimism and vituperation of his poem on 
leaving Saragossa we must go back to the early 
chapters of Jeremiah. One's pain at reading it is 
alleviated only by one’s pleasure at the marvellous 
rhyming, which no doubt softened equally for the 
poet the sorrow to which it gave vent. Indeed, he 
himself wrote : 

‘* Perchance to utter my grief will still the edge 

of the tempest.” 

Two centuries later, Alcharizi, the author of 
Tachkimoni, looking back wistfully—a laudator 
femporis acti—to Gabirol’s period as to a literally 
golden era, sings in bis easy jingling fashion : 

~ The fathers of song 
Were a fortunate throng. 
From Gabirol to Moses, 
Their bed was of roses. 
They shone in the West 
In that period blest, 
And rich men abounded who poomnseee their 


poems with zest. 


But obviously Gabirol did not take advantage of 
his opportunities. A wanderer, without wife or 
child, without sister or brother, with no companion— 
as he laments—save his thought, urging himself in 
his song to dissolve his tears in his blood and both 
in his wine, Gabirol has no material centre of happi- 
ness. Though as a youthful prodigy he had been 
patronised by the vizier Jekuthiel Ibn Hassan, one 
of those wonderful tigures—Hebrew scholar and 
Gentile statesman—which Jewry has always thrown 
up, he could not pander to the great, even when they 
played the Maecenas, still lees could he hold truck 
with those prosperous pillars of the community, 
those leather-manufacturers and cloth-merchants— 
whom neither Heine nor Matthew Arnold bad yet 
called the Philistines. He could not suffer fools 
gladly, especially when he saw them exalted, 
applauded and revered, as was sometimes s0 
strangely the case—in those days. His noble- 
souled successor, Moses Ibn Ezra, whose homage 
to the departed Gabirol was only equalled in mag. 
nanimity by his weleome to the coming Jehuda 
Halevi, and who pronounced his predécessor un- 
surpassed in every species of poetry, elegy, pane- 
gvric or philosophic contemplation, who’ declared 


that “hie songs of friendship are full of tender. 
ness,’ that “ his religious poems move to tears,” anc 
that “ his contessionals abase the soul to bumility,’ 


vet cannot away with the acridity of the Master's 
satirical moods, complains that he repays the con 
tempt of the powerful with too bitter a disdain. I 
is clear that Gabirol belonged to the genus irritabth 
vatum—** dowered with the hate of hate, the scon 
of scorn, the love of love.” 

Particularly is his motto “no compromise’ 
where poetry is in question. He even flutters th 
dovecotes of orthodoxy Ly doubting the wisdom 
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of Solomon himself when the poet of “ The Song 
of Songs” perpetrates that characteristically 
Oriental comparison of a set of white teeth to a 
flock of sheep. But of his own genius he has no 
shadow of a doubt, and when a scribbler steals 
some of his own lines he writes with sublime 
assurance : — 


Poor thief, would you my door break through, 
And shine with gems not shaped by you, 

And with the rays from me you stole, 

Make for your head an aureole ? 


Fool, would you up to heaven run, 

And with your hand blot out the sun ? 
I watch your raids without emotion— 
A bucket cannot drain the ocean. 


There was indeed something oceanic in the man, 
beth in his depths and his tempests. At one time 
he resolves to leave Spain, for the more glamorous 
Jerusalem or Babylon, but his resolve finds ex- 
pression only in music. Like Heine, he makes his 
little Lieder out of his great sufferings, and as with 
Shelley his sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 


Those were the days before the printing press. 
The poet lived from hand to hand, when not merely 
from mouth to mouth. But the Synagogue was 
not yet dead and the poet might find his reward 
in seeing and hearing himself incorporated in the 
ritual, which was still a living growth. It says 
much for the Jewish congregations—despite Gabi- 
rol’s carpings at his contemporaries—that they 


' eagerly seized upon these new lyrics of his, which 


still stand in the Machzor among tortured and 
obscure Piyyutim of his predecessors, like palms 
waving over rocks. Those old Spanish Hebrews 
had indeed no mean flair for poetry. And the 
poetry of young Gabirol passed not only into the 
Spanish ritual, but also into the German and 
Roumanian, and penetrated even to the Karaite 


IV. 


All the arts began with religion, and in Gabirol 
we catch sight of Hebrew poetry in a period 
of transition when, as in some Ovidian metamor- 
phosis, it was passing from a purely devotional to 
@ secular character. Even the devotional begins 
to root itself not in tradition but in the individual 
experience. In a remarkable poem beginning 
“Three witnesses have I,” Gabirol speaks of the 
starfy world without and the moral law within 
eimost with the modern cosmic mysticism of a 


| Kant or a Wordsworth. There is thus a double 
} movement by which the devotional is freeing itself 
) from the hypnotism of the Biblical and liturgical 
|’ Anschauung and taking on a personal quality, 


while at the same time the subject-matter is en- 
larging itself with elegies, epigrams, and Horatian 
epistles. Gabirol’s Hiawatha-like jingle on the 
meanness of his host who failed to give him wine— 


May the man, his son or daughter 
Be for ever doomed to water !|— 


is sometimes cited as the first secular lyric in 
Hebrew poetry ; but although this is not literally 
accurate, it is not easy to find anything prior but 
what partakes of a gnomic if not a pious character. 
While the Bible is full of matchless poetry, both 
primitive and cultured, the purely profane element 
was so discountenanced in this thesaurus of national 
literature that “The Song of Solomon” slipped 
in only as a religious allegory; ‘* Ecclesiastes ”’ 
scraped through under the wgis of Hezekiah ; 
while “‘Job”’ was ascribed to Moses. And this 
tendency to make Hebrew literature synonymous 
with sacred literature was aggravated by the 
limitations of Jewish life in the Diaspora, whose 
sole organ of common consciousness was the 
‘Synagogue with its holy lore. 

, The Jew, living.as a “ Son of the Law,” and con- 
tinuing to live only because he was a ‘ Son of the 
law; did not readily develop a lay literature. 


not wine, woman, or song, was the poet's 


expected theme. Luther's trio of themes came 
plong more copiously in Moses Ibn Ezra and Jehuda 
in Alcharizi we get a semi-burlesque 
method, recalling. on the Arabie Makama, 
andin our own day this evolution fron liturgical 
literature has reaehed . its climax in the nature: 
poetry of a Jacob Cohen, the sensuous strains of a 
naier or the sceptical bitterness of a Byalik. 


But in the best Spanish-Hebrew period we see 
the poet, like some tropical lung-fish that can breathe 
either in air or water, moving equally between the 
sacred and the profane. Gabirol is the first Hebrew 
poet to use the secular image of the Muse, which he 
figures as a dove white as the lily of Sharon, with 
golden wings and a bell-like voice. He is the first 
to paint the sunset or the autumn, and in a Shelley- 
like image to show us Night spreading her wings 
over the tired Day. And he is the first Hebrew 


poet to handle philosophy. 
V. 

In Judaism proper there is no philosophy. 
Sufficient to obey and adore the unknowable 
Creator. Philosophy is the attempt of the human 
intellect to circumscribe what circumscribes it, 
and is thus a sort of Irish bull chasing its own tail. 
As Montaigne put it, “ To stride further than our 
legs can reach is both impossible and monstrous. 
. . » Man cannot see but with his eyes, nor seize 
but with his power.” But the Greeks boldly 
grappled with the unseizable, and the Arabs clinging 
to the Greeks brought their dependents, the Jews, 
into the great gymnastic. Gabirol with his Arabic 
treatise, best known by the Latin name of Fons 
Vitae, was the first Hebrew philosopher in the West, 
indeed the first Andalusian philosopher. Even 
in the East only Saadia and a few obscurer Jews 
had wrestled with metaphysics. Gabirol’s book 
was, moreover, the first Hebrew attempt—ob- 
viously on the lines of the Kalam—to work out a 
theological system irrespective of Revelation. His 
poetry is only too full of Biblieal quotations. But 
in his Mekor Chayim he ruthlessly avoids even a 
Biblical reference. His philosophical system must 
stand exclusively on its own legs—theological must 
mean purely logical. That is enough of itself to 
explain the non-influence of this book upon Jewish 
thought, the odour of heresy that clung to it, even 
had it not been inspired by the Enneads of Plotinus. 

** Go not near the Grecian wisdom,” sang Gabirol’s 
successor, Jehuda Halevi. It was.a futile warning. 
A large part of Jewry was destined to receive the 
Grecian wisdom through Maimonides’ refraction 
of the Arabized Aristotle. But all Jewry shrank 
from the neo-Piatonic mysticism refracted through 
Ibn Gabirol. 

ibn Daud, of Toiedo, in the next century, re- 
marked caustically that Gabirol seemed to think 
many bad arguments equivalent to a good one. 
But habent sua fata libelli, and the. stone rejected 
of the Ghetto became a corner-stone of Christian 
scholasticism, while the author long figured as 
“the Moor, Avicebron.” 

Though the Fons Vitae is a work of Pure Reason, 
it is composed in the livelier Platonic form of a 
dialogue between a Master and his Disciple. — Its 
main originality consists in the thesis that Matter 
and Form underlie everything exeept God; from 
whom, however, Matter is an emanation. There is 
a Cosmic Soul, almost as with some of our latter-day 
philosophers, and'man, as combining soul and body, 
is a microcosm. Birth obscures*our vision of the 
cosmic soul, much as in Wordsworth’s great Ode, 
“Intimations of Immortality.” This philosophy 
is not—like a growing school of modern thought — 
one of the evolution of God, but one of devolution 
from Him, with a return through Ecstasy. It 
would seem that Gabirol figured God rather as 
Will than as anything intelligible—thus fore- 
shadowing Schopenhauer and perhaps Bergson— 
but this section of the treatise, if it was ever written, 
is lost. It was only through sueh glimmerings 
of his system as he could work into his great religious 
poem, * The Royal Crown,” that all this mysticism 
reached Jewry. 

It is worth remarking, however, that Gabirol’s 
other prose Arabic work (*‘ Improvement of the 
Qualities of the Soul’’) was rapidly translated into 
Hebrew and as the Tikkun Middot Ha-Nefesh 
became a popular classic. That was because it 
showed that, after all, Philosophy and orthodoxy 
were not incompatible. | His: contemporary, Al 
Gheaczali, had sought to prove as much for Islam 
by his book, ‘‘ The Overthrow of the Philosophers.” 
But. while Ghazzali's method was to doubt the 
philosophers, Gabirol, like Philo before him and 
Maimonides after him, beclouded the Bible. It did 
nob mean what it said. Allegory was the recon- 

Sines 

Gabirol’s ethical system is ae laboured as this 
explanation. “He seems to have confusedly supplied 


Aristotle's doctrine of the Mean as the test of virtue 
with a physical basis. Every sense is viewed as the 
medium through which two Vistues and two Vices 
find expression. But granted that Sight may evoke 
Pride or Meckness (according presumably to the 
face one sees in the mirror), or that Touch may be 
stretched to cover Liberality and Niggardliness 
because of the closed or the open hand, good sense 
must draw the line at connecting Love with Hearing, 
when the evocation comes not even from the voice 
of the beloved, but from the fact that the injunction 
to love God follows on “ Hear, O Israel.” This is 
to confound words with realities. The sole merit 
of this popular work is that it varies its Hebrew 
quotations with citations from “the divine Soo- 
rates ” and his disciple Plato, so when we find Mr. 
Claude Montefiore pleading so earnestly for the 
Jewish recognition of the best in Hellenism, it seems 
a curiously belated plea. The catholic temper of 
Gabirol likewise admitted there was wisdom in 
Islam, for it is largely from Arab sources that is 
culled the popular florilegium associated with his 
name, entitled Mibchar ha-Peninim, the Choice of 
Pearls. 


VL 

If it is necessary to envisage the philosophy 
of the Keter Maiku/ in its historic perspective, still 
more is this necessary with the astronomy of the 
poem, which German translations leave out as 
though in shame. But the science Gabirol ab- 
sorbed at Saragossa was of the eleventh century. 
And Copernicus did not publish his system till the 
middle of the sixteenth. Dante in the thirteenth 
gives us in his Convito Ten Heavens, each symopolis- 
ing a branch of study, and the last corresponding 
to the Divine Science, Theology. These Ten 
Heavens reappear in his Paradiso, nine revolving 
round the earth, with a fixed all-encircling 
Empyrean. Gabirol’s chart of the celestial vault 
is of the same order as the Tuscan poet's, and his 
poetry in its esthetic aspect is as little affected by 
the inaccuracy of his astronomy—if indeed in 
these days of Einstein there is anything but a 
relative inaccuracy. 

Maimonides, born half-way between Gabirol 
and Darite, in his introduction to the Mishnah 
Tractate Zeraim, remarks on the astonishment 
of the ignorant on learning that the sun, which 
appears to thera as a small flat sphere, is a round 
body one hafdred and sixty-six and three-eighth 
times greater than the earth, and the philosopher 
himself is amazed at the unerring science which can 
calculate celestial dimensions even to a three- 
eighths. We now believe that “ unerring science ” 
was wrong by considerably over a million; not 
unlike a modern Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But the religious emotion which the poet desires 
to evoke ‘by his figures is as little impaired by such 
errors as the beauty of his poetry ; on the con- 
trary, the emotion is augmented by our enhanced 
sense of the vastness and mystery of the universe. 
If a sun one hundred and seventy times as large 
as the earth sufficed to arouse Gabirol’s cosmic 
rapture, how much more overwhelming is a sun 
over a million and a quarter times the volume of 
the globe that holds our petty fortunes, a sun 
down one of whose rifts, as a Royal Society lecturer 
said the other day, the earth could be dropped 
and lost like a boy's marble. 

Nor need we be put off by the poet's astrology, 
that pseudo-science which’ has still not been slain 
outright, and of which our Mazzol tob is a survival. 
In Gabirol’s day, and long. after, it occupied no 
less proud a place than astronomy, and Jews, owing 
to their Chaldean origin, were regarded as peculiarly 
awesome masters of the horoscope. And in truth 
Jews both produced famous astrologers of their 
own and translated the Arabic astrologers into 
Hebrew or Spanish. A century after Gabirol, 
Maimonides derided astrology, but a century after 
Maimonides, Dante is found-still ranking it as the 
science of the seventh heaven, above Grammar, 
Musie, and even Geometry. Indeed, Gabirol and 
Dante are at one in their conception of science, 
which differs literally tote caelo from the’ modern. 
For if Gabirol admits pianetary’ influences,;- these 
are but secondary agencies ; the foree that set the 
planets in motion has never abdicated; and he 
still proclaims, like the great’ last line of the Divine. 
Comedy 


“ ‘The Love that. moves the-heeven‘and all the 
stars,”’ 
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THE JEWS OF DUTCH BRAZIL. 


By Albert M. Friedenberg. 


_ GCorresponding Secretary, American Jewish Historical Society, Corresponding Member, the Jewish Historical Society of England. 


The story of Dutch participation in the settle- 
ment and development of the Western World is 
one that has long engaged the attention of 
historians. Especially have Jewish historians 
devoted much consideration to this fascinating 
theme, Holland's well-known attitude of tolera- 
tion toward Jews investing the subject with a 
grateful interest. In the seventeenth century, 
when the Dutch Republic stood at the height of 
its power and prosperity, the treatment it ac- 
corded to Jews radically departed from the con- 
ditions under which our people lived under other 
Governments at that time. Since Holland was, 
in this period, actively engaged in colonial enter- 
prise, it will be of utility succinctly to narrate 
the principal events which marked Dutch control 
of a portion of Brazil—the chief Dutch colonial 
experiment of the day—and the relations to 
them of the Jews. Latterly this episode has been 
diligently studied by a member of the Faculty of 
the University of Heidelberg, with the result that 
the two books by Dr. Hermann Witjen— 
“Judaism and the Beginnings of Modern 
Colonisation,’’ 1914, and ‘‘ The Dutch Colonial 
Empire in Brazil,’’ 1921—have greatly enriched 
our knowledge of the facts. : 

Farlier writers on the participation of the 
Jews in American colonial commerce maintained 
that the interest of Jews in Holland in the 
Dutch West India Company, founded in 1621, 
worked favourably on Jewish settlement in New 
Netherland in 1654, and, before this, in the 
Dutch West Indies. However true this state 
ment is when applied to the situation of this 
corporation after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it is an exaggeration to extend it over 
the first three decades of its existence. Of the 
2,846,582 florins of subscribed capital of the 
Dutch West India Company, secured between 
1623 and 1626, the Jews of the city of Amster- 
dam, the largest and wealthiest community of 
the time, raised only 36,100 florins. And their 
contribution to the subscribed capital of the 
Dutch East India Company, the yoke-fellow of 
the western cnterprise, was equally insignifi- 
cant. 

The two Dutch India companies arose because 
Dutch merchants desired to retain their trade 
with the Indies, which even the protracted war 
with Spain had not destroyed, and to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of their English and 
Hanseatic competitors. The wish to injure 
Spanish and Portuguese interests wherever pos- 
sible may have been originally a subsidiary 
motive. At all events, as early as 1594 Dutch 
traders reached the coast of Brazil, and there- 
aiter sought to maintain their commerce with 
this region. To provide for the continuance of 
this trade the Dutch West India Company was 
organised, June 5, 1621, largely through the 
efforts of Willem Usselinx, and provided with 
a trading monopoly for the next twenty-four 
years over the West Coast of Africa from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, as 
well as North and South America and the Pacific 
Ocean, east of New Guinea. 

Holland captured Bahia de todos os santos, in 
Brazil, in May, 1624, and held the place until 
‘April of the following year. In consequence, 
Dutch trade was successfully stimulated, and 
the Dutch West India Company became able to 
declare a dividend on its share capital. In- 
cidentally, this act produced damage to Spanish 
interests, Portugal then being under the control 
of \jpain. And when, in 1628, the fleet of the 
company captured the great Spanish treasure- 
fleet of that year, the shareholders benefited to 
the extent of a dividend of fifty per cent. So 
that trading enterprise and the desire of sub- 
stantial returns’on their investments must be 
deemed the principal incentive of the Dutch 
merchants for making war against their tradi- 
tional enemies, the adversaries of Jewry. 

Even for the brief period during which the 
Dutch controlled Bahia, professing Jews, hither- 
to Marranos, resided tliere. These Jews were 
active in prosecuting the trade in sugar, an im: 
portant item of the commerce of the place. Their 


community probably did not number more than 
a few souls, yet, after the former owners had 
repossessed themselves of their domain and the 
Jews reverted to their former status as Marranos, 
these persisted in their character of residents. 
Through Inquisition documents of much later 
years we learn that Manoel Lopes da Carvalho, 
a native of the place, was reconciled at Lisbon 
in 1726 for his heretical Jewish practices. 

In February, 1630, a Dutch expedition cap- 
tured the outlying sections of the harbour of 
Recife, or Pernambuco, in Northern Brazil. 
This, together with later conquests of the con- 
tiguous territory, the Dutch succeeded in holding 
until January, 1654, and they developed it into 
a flourishing colony or plantation. One Antonio 
Vaez Henriquez, who had lived in Pernambuco 
as a Marrano, and knew the plan of the defences 
of the city, rendered useful service to the Dutc®. 
captors by assisting them in their attack. 

No sooner had the Dutch come into control 
of this seaport than the Marranos, already in 
residence there, threw off their mask of Chris- 
tianity, and thenceforward lived openly as Jews. 
This course was pursued through the iact that 
the Dutch conquerors, under instructions from 
their company, guaranteed equal rights and com- 
plete religious freedom to all the inhabitants of 
the district. The erstwhile Marranos thus he- 
came the nucleus of the first of the great Jewish 
communities in America. Soon they received 
additions, for professing Jews from Holland 
emigrated and found in far-away Brazil happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Pernambuco, having soon become the seat of a 
large and flourishing community, found itseli 
provided with organised Jewish congregations. 
These followed the Portuguese minhag under 
which ecclesiastical authority was reposed in 
Hahamim. Thus the Haham of Tamarica, near 
Pernambuco, was Jacob Lagarto, while Jacob 
de Aguilar, a pupil of Abraham de Fonseca, 
exercised similar functions in a neighbouring 
locality. The Hahamim were aided by Hazanim, 
but de Aguilar, presumably for the reason that 
his congregation was not sufficiently affiuent, 
combined both offices. 

The great Menasseh ben Israel, in the ‘forties, 
when he despaired of making a living as one ol 
the Hahamim in Amsterdam, seriously contem- 
plated removing to Brazil. Through reports sup- 
plied by Ephraim Sueiro, his relative and an 
influential layman of the Pernambuco com- 
munity, Menasseh believed that by removing 
thither he would materially improve his worldly 
estate. Almost .t the moment when he was to 
take ship for South America, several Jews of 
Amsterdam induced Menasseh to forego his pur- 
pose. Perhaps they recognised Menasseh’s 
great worth, as had, indeed, Hugo de Groot 
(Grotius), the scholarly author of ‘De jure belli 
ac pacis.”’ Be this as it may, their efforts 
sufficed to keep Menasseh in Europe and subse- 
quently to consecrate himself to the task of 
effecting the return of the Jews to England. But 
Pernambuco continued to exert a subtle influ- 
ence on Menasseh, for the second part of his 
treatise, called the Conciliador, is dedicated to 
David Senior Coronel, Dr. Abraham de Mercado 
(Moncado), Jacob Mucate, and Isaac Castanho, 
parnassim of the Pernambuco congregation. _ 

The golden age of the Dutch control in Brazil 
is covered by the years 1637 to 1644, when Count 
John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen was Stadholder 
of Pernambuco. Not only did he permit the 
Jews under his sway to observe their Sabbath 
and holy days, but he effectively carried out the 
terms of the proclamation of December 26, 
1634, guaranteeing complete religious freedom 
to every inhabitant of New Holland, as 
the colony was designated. 

In. 1642, when Pernambuco was still under 
the eneficent rule of John’ Maurice, some six 


hundred Jews of Amsterdam, all of Spanish or 


Portuguese origin, journeyed to and settled in the 
colony. Among them were two scholars, who 
alterwards orcupied important communal posts. 
Moses Raphael de Aguilar, an able grammarian, 


became Hazan. Isaac Aboab da Fonseca, usually 
known as Isaac Aboab, born in 1606, at Castro- 
dagre, Spain, who died April 4, 1693, at Amster- 
dam, Haham of Pernambuco until its reconquest 
by the Portuguese in January, 1654, was the 
earliest Hebrew writer in America. 

It would take us too far afield if we detailed 
all the events of Aboab’s life. But reference 
must be made to such as are connected with the 
history of Pernambuco. 

Aboab was probably the scholar whe ad- 
dressed a liturgical shalah in 1646 to Rabbi 
Havyim Sabbathai of Salonica, dealing with the 
iorm of the periodical prayer for rain in South 
America. There the rainy season, so called, 
takes place at a different time of the year from 
that prevailing in the northern hemisphere. 
Rabbi Hayyim’s decision declared that, sinee 
Pernambuco comprised but one congregation in 
a single locality, no necessity existed for a change 
in the traditioral form of this prayer. 

June 22, 1646, marked the commencement of 
a siege of Pernambuco by the Portucuese, who 
had in 1640 thrown off the yoke of Spain, both 
at home and in. Brazil. This siege proved abor- 
tive, but nevertheless entailed tremendous suffer- 
ing among the inhabitants of the beleaguered 
city. Aboab wrote a poem describing the priva- 
tions of the Jews at this time. This, entitled 
‘* Zeker Rab,”’ gives a picture of the siege, 
during which the Haham ordered special days 
of fasting as a means of propitiating the Al- 
mighty to grant success to the Dutch. He also 
ocmposed special prayers of supplication and 
penitence for this purpose, and narrated how the 
timely arrival on the ninth Tammuz of a reliei- 
fleet of two Dutch ships ended the struggle. 
Besides, Aboab produced two versions of an ac- 
count of the suffering of the Jews in Brazil. 


-“* Shaar hashamayim ”’ is his introduction to the 


cabalistic work, ‘‘ Porta coeh,”’ of Abraham 
Cohen Herrera, the first of these, which was 
hegun in June, 1655, at Amsterdam. The second 
remained in MS. form until made accessible by 
the American Jewish Historical Society as. a 
part of the fiith volume of its publications. 

Here we may mention three other importars 
figures in the -history of the community of 
Pernambuco, for whose lineaments we are mi- 
debted to the researches of Dr. Watjen. 

The Tapuya Indians of Brazil resided in the 
neighbourhood of Pernambuco, and were the 
firm allies of the Dutch. Jacob Rabbi, a Ger- 
man Jew, was the agent of the Dutch among 
these Indians, among whom he had dwelt long, 
and whose language he thoroughly understood. 
He possessed great influence over their chiefs, a 
fact proved by the circumstance that, after his 
summary execution under a miscarriage of 
justice conducted by an overzealous and tactless 
Dutch official, the Tapuya Indians refused to 
continue as the confederates of the Dutch. 

Then, in the years of the final struggle by the 
Portuguese to regain possession of Pernambneo, 
Abraham de Azevedo represented the Jews of the 
city on the tripartite commission despatched by 
the local authorities to Holland to acquaint the 
states general with the desperate plight of the 
States General with the desperate plight of the 
defenders. The commission remained in the 
home country during 1651, and part of the next 
year. 

Finally, Jorge Homen Pinte, a wealthy Jew 
of Pernambuco, suffered great_-overses of fortunt 
in 1644, and, in October of that year was «& 
uniavourably afiected by his operations in suga 
as to be. compelled to confess bankruptcy. Et 
owned nine sugar mills (engenhos) in addition 
to their contents, and his indebtedness reache 
the stupendous total (for those times) of nim 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand guilders 
Pinto is said to have owned at one time thre 
hundred and seventy slaves, and one thousam 
head of oxen. He was, therefore, a prominen 
figure in the trades in sugar and slaves, tw 
branches of commerce in which the Jews © 
Pernambuco loomed large. | 


| 
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Aiter the successful ontcome of the siege of 
1646, referred to in dealing with Aboab, the 
Portuguese continued their attacks on the Dutch 
colony intermittently. Its glory had departed 
with the close of John Maurice's rule as Stad- 
holder, and never again was it the scene of such 
feverish commercial activity, so many fresh 
arrivals of new immigrants, both Jews and 
Christians, from home, and such vigorous politi- 
cal, religious and cultural life. The Portuguese 
attacked Pernambuco from the land side as well 
as from the open sea. Their frequent onslaughts 
produced much suffering among the besieged, 

and the trials of the final investment, culminat- 
ing in the surrender of the city on January 25, 
1654, have been vividly set forth in Aboabs 
acoounts, to which reference has been made. 

The fall of Pernambuco marked the end of the 
attempt of Holland to set up a colonial empire 

in Brazil. Never again did the Dutch gain a 

‘feothold in that vast country; henceforth they 
were restricted. in South America, to their 

‘islands in the West Indies. of which Curacao was 
the most important, and to Surinam, or Dutch 
Guiana, on the northern coast of the continent. 

Francisco Barreto, the leader of the Portu- 
guese forces which finally reconquered Pernam- 


THE TARGUM OF ONKELOS: 
By Rabbi A. E. Silverstone, M.A. 


The need for an Aramaic Version of the Bible 
bezan to be felt only when Hebrew ceased to be 
understood by the masses, and Aramaic became 
the vernacular. Aramaic superseded Hebrew only 
very gradually, and, though akin to Hebrew, was 
at one time itself not understood by the Jews in 
Palestine. 

During the reign of Hezekiah (727-6098 B.c. 8.) it 
was & strange tongue to the people. The Kings 
ministers when parleying with Rab-shakeh, the 
emissary of the Assyrian monarch, begged him to 
" speak in Aramaic so that the masses should not 
‘understand and take fricht at the threatened 


invasion of Assyria (see 2 Kings xviii. 26; Isaiah 
Xxxvi. 11). 
It was not until after the Return that Aramaic 


began to make any appreciable progress as the 
language of the people, because during the Exile 
‘the Hebrews had begun to forget their own tongue, 
and had gradually acquired a knowledge of the 
language of the people in whose land they dwelt. 
—* Rabbi Chanina said, ‘The Holy One blessed be 
He exiled the Israelites to Babylon because their 
Janguage is akin to the language of the Torah’ 
| 87 b)—-and therefore easily acquired by 
the exiles. 

When Ezra instituted his great Reformation, 
and began to teach the Jews the Torah, it was 

already necessary for him to interpret it to them 
in Aramaic. 

* What is the meaning of the verse: ‘ And they 
read in the book in the law of God distinctly. and 
gave the sense, so that they understood the reading ’ 
(Nehemiah viii. 8) ? ‘And they read in the book in 
the law of God ’—this means the Hebrew text ; 

‘ distinctly ’"—this means the Targum.” (Megillah 
Ja, } 

From the time of Ezra it seems to have become 
gradually established to read a portion of the 
“Pentateuch every Sabbath in the Synagogue 
}(see Baba Kama 82a). 
+ Since the Hebrew text was not properly under- 
i stood by the assembled congregation, it was found 
necessary to institute the office. of 
Meturgeman Interpreter, Expounder), who trans- 
glated and explained the text in Aramaic. 

: The maim purpose of the exposition was to 
ou the text clear to the women and untutored 
ple who did not understand Hebrew” (Rashi, 
 Megillah 21b). The method of procedure is stated 
tin the Talmud, “In the Torah one read (the text) 
Zand one expounded it” (Megillah 2lb). The 
{Reader himself was not allowed to be the Meturge- 
gencn for fear the people should think that the inter- 
Apretation he was giving them was written in the 
orah in front of him (whereas, of course, nothing 
Jexcept the Hebrew text was permitted to be written 
pin the Scroll of the Law). | 
di he bad wo text infront 
gbut® stood the RNP and expounded each 
erve after Reader had read it. He took one 


ment 


possessions as they could not remove. 


bueo, granted satisfactory ferms to all the in- 
habitants of the city, imcluding, of course, the 
Jews, under the capitulation. The stubborn 
resistance of the defenders secured them this 
concession, which was in the nature of a general 
amnesty. Had not this been effected, the Jewish 
heretics and- the recalcitrant Merranos would 
speedily have been put under torture, and 
ultimately burnt through the attentions of the 
Inquisition. Undoubtedly at Pernambuco, as 
previously at Bahia, some of the Marranos of the 
pre-Dutch days relapsed to their former status, 
and remained when the Portuguese re- 
established their rule. They thus became an 
undistinctive part of the population of the 
Brazilian seaport, and their descendants have 
been completely lost to Judaism. 

The vast majority of the Jews of Pernambuco, 
under the leadership of Aboab, determined to 
quit the place within the allotted three morths 
after the surrender, as provided in the agree- 
of capitulation. Thus they were con- 
strained to suffer considerable losses in settling 
their affairs and in disposing of such of their 
More- 
over, their interests in trade were irretrievably 
affected through this fact. 


verse at a time, probably because it would have 
been difficult for him to remember a whole passage, 
since he was expounding orally. The exposition 
which he gave was not a literal translation into 
Aramaic ; it was not intended to be such. The aim 
of the Meturgeman was rather edification— to 
explain each verse in detail from every point of 
view ; and for this purpose he frequently embodied 
much halachic (9399 from 397, to go; ie.. a rule 
to go by, a guiding principle through life) and 
haggadic (A739 from 33°, Hiphil 337, to tell; i.c., 
a saving, legend) matter which was of ethical value, 
and which would naturally interest, and hold the 
attentien of the audience. 

The Meturgeman was a paid Synagogue official. 
“The salary of the seribes and the salary of the 
Meturgemanim,” Kc. (Pesachim 50b.) 

For a long time there was no written Targum. 
The Aleturgeman, who generally was a learned man, 
relied each time on his own knowledge, and inter- 
preted’ the Hebrew text in his own way. A certain 
portion of the Pentateuch was read each Sabbath 
until the whvle of the Pentateuch was completed : 
it was then begun again. The Meturgeman would 
then again have to imerpret the same verses, and, 
not having any written record, he would possibly 
not remember the exact exposition he had pre- 
viously given, and would interpret them in a differ- 
ent way. 

During the course of these weekly expositions 
he may sometimes have made quite brilliant and 
edifying renderings. Naturally, he was eager to 
retain them in order to make use of them on future 
occasions ; so that gradually it became customary 
for the Meturgemanim to commit their interpreta- 
tions to writing. In this way, a number of Tar- 
gumim soon came into existence. 

But the Rabbis of the Mishnaic period looked with 
disfavour on these written Targums ; they regarded 


‘the various Largumic interpretations as part of the 


Oral Law AWN), and expressed their 
opinion that they should consequently not be 
written down. 

‘* Rabban Gamaliel the Elder (ob. ¢. 50 c.8. ) was 
standing on a step on the Temple hill, when there 
was brought before him the Book of Job in Targum ; 
and he said to the builder, ‘Thrust it under the 
row of stones.’ (Shabbath 115, a; Sopherim v., 15). 
_ There was later a Tannaic dispute as to whether 
such written Targums should be allowed to be read 
or not. (See Shabbath 115a). But probably the 
main reason for the Rabbis’ antagonism to the 
written Targums was that the Meturgemanim in 
writing down their imferpretations did not exercise 
very great care in the choice of language ‘most 
appropriate for giving the most perfect rendering 
possible, In exposition the choice of words 
does not matter very. much, ‘but ‘in a written 


Targum the Rabbis felt that Proatey, care should be 
exercised. 


Who teaiblate « literally i and 


‘they saw the God of isracl.” 


So we find that some five thousand Jews were 
expelled from Pernambuco under the surrender 
of January 25, 1654. As was agreed with the 
captors, they were provided with passports for 
their persons, with vessels to transport them and 
their moveables, with every facility, in short, 
to make their departure from their southern 
home as tolerable as possible. Most of them, 
like Aboab, returned to Holland. Some went to 
comparatively nearby Dutch setilements. Others 
journeyed to Jamaica and other British depen- 
dencies in the yicinity, for Jamaica became 
British in 1655, and has ever sincé been the seat 
of a flourishing Jewish community which, 
through the eighteenth century and for the-first 
half of the nineteenth, reached heights of un- 
exampled prosperity. Still others migrated to 
French colonies like Martinique, whilst twenty- 
three adventured to distant New Amsterdam, in 
New Netherland, the New York of a later period, 


where they laid the foundations of the settle- 


ment of Jews in the present United States. Thus 
the tall of Pernambuco, disastrous as it was for 
the Jews whoni itvimmediately affected, produced 
lasting good in that it moved a few of them to 
take up their residence in the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 


ITS EVOLUTION. 


he who adds to it is impious and a blasphemer ’ 
(Kiddushin 49a). Rabbenu Chananel (b. 965, d. 
1055) in his commentary gives the following 


example : 


AS (Exodus XXIV., 10) “ And 

He ‘whe renders 
literally PRW'T RIV WM isa liar (for God cannot 
be seen). He who elaborates and renders ff ym. 
INIT T KINI“ and they saw the angel of 
the God of Israel"’ is guilty of blasphemy and 
impiety for placing an angel in God's place. - How 
then should he render? Like Onkelos, MY \yn 
AWD’ “and they saw the glory of the 
God of Israel.” 

It was an infinitely delicate task to render a Verse 
absolutely ideally, and the older Meturgemanim 
were not apparently very successful in its accom- 
plishment, so that the Rabbis were displeased with 
the written Targums which me came across ia 


their day. 


But soon there arose a man who was ideally 
gifted and perfectly equipped for this delicate task. 
This man was Onkelos. is equivalent to 
crogked) which occurs as a proper 
name. (See Pape, “ Wérterbuch der Griechischen 
Eigennamen,” 3rd Ed., L, 11). He chose the 
Pentateuch for his painstaking labours, for that 
was the most important part of the Bible; it was 
the Torah, the Law of Israel. He was perfectly 
competent for the task he had set himself, knowing 
both Hebrew and Aramaic well, and having a sound 
knowledge of Halachah and Haggadah, and posses. 
sing a perfect mastery over Talmudic exegesis. He 
must have known too the numerous traditional 
interpretations of the Meturgemanim current 
in his day, so that he had ample material for his 
work. From every point of view he was therefore 
eminently suitable to undertake the authorship of 
an Aramaic version of the Pentateuch. | 
His work is called ON. The word 


a vendering, not necessarily literal, 


from one language into another. It is derived from 
D3, a softer form of Op5 which means to variegate, 
weave, embroider, and is,equiyalent to the Arabic 
* ragama.”’ The form OWN is in use (see Ezra iv. 7). 
Cf. Syriac “ targém,” and Arabic “tarjama.” 
The metaphor is that of a piece of embroidery 
the several threads of which are skilfully woven 
together in a partioular manner to make it a 
complete whole. So also words when int«lligently 
marshalled together into asystematic and purposetul 
order may form a work of art. - The metaphor may 
be even closer. A Targum is a 'word-embroidery to 
adorn a given text; to translate, paraphrase; ‘and 
elaborate in order to make the meaning of the text 
clear, and so be a useful adornment to it.» 
“The preparation speech people ‘call a 
weaving,. becquse one puts the words in order” 
(Rashi, Chutin. 58D). . ‘Pig metaphorical use of the 
word “weave” is quite,common. Phe Letia 
 texo ” is similarly used, aad théfioun ‘yfextum ” 
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this design, they say, 2 Ape to sell St. Paul's 
to them for a Synagogue, if their purses and devo. 
tions could have reacht to the purchase. And this 
‘indeed if he had done onely to reward that nation 
which had given the first noble example of crucifying 
their King, it might have had some appearance of 
gratitude, but he did it onely for love of their 
‘mammon ” (3). What is really surprising about this 
‘passage is that although the essay was published 
‘in 1661, it speaks as though the proposal of re- 
‘admission had been defeated, whereas Jews had 
‘been openly coming inté the country for several 
years. But political aninus has ever been in- 
different to exactitude in stating facts. 


| Joseph Addison. 
_ The prince of English Essayists, Joseph Addison 

|(1672- 1719), .was greatly interested in the Jews, 

_and his writings often refer to them. This interest 
_. he,inherited from his fathor, Lancelot Addison, who 
_ had been for some years Chaplain in Africa, and 
. , wrote a sy mpathetic book on ‘‘ The Present State 
of the Jews in .Berbary ” (4). Like the father, 


“ay Wolf, “ Menasseh Israel's Mission,” P. 


Thid. p. 148. 
Prose Writings ofA Urahain Cowley,” 
* 


the world, The Rabbins, to express the great havoc 
which has been sometimes made of them, tell us, 
after their usual manner of hyperbole, that there 
were such torrents of Holy Blood shed as carried 
rocks of an hundred yards in circumference above 
three miles into the sea” (6). As for their dis- 


persion, it is indeed remarkable, says Addison. » 


“ They swarm over all the East ; and are settled 
in the remotest parts of China. They are spread 
through most of the nations of Europe and Africa, 
and many families of them are established in the 
West {ndies, not to mention whole nations bordering 
on Prester John’s Country (7), and some discovered 
in the inner parts of America, if we may give any 
credit to their own writers” (8). Not less astonish- 
ing is their to their especially con- 


(5) See Jacobs “ Jewish Contributions 
Chaps. Vi. and VIL. 


(6) For the Rabbinic accounts of the massacre inflicted on 
the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem, see Gittin 57 eft 
estimates that a million lives had 
heen lost during the siege.” "IL, p. 313. Writing 
of the fall of in 135 B.C.&., ‘declares, * Horses were 
paid te wade ty the muzzig jn blood —a.river of blood flowed 
info the distant sea, carrying bodies along with it. One can 
scarcely credit the numbers said te dave been slain, and. 
they are confirmed both by Jewish and Greek historians. 


to Civilisation,” 


authentic historian Die Cassitis relates that those 
died of- hunger Gre, there fell half a mi Jews.” 
iL. 422. 


“name given to Abyssinia. 


woe alleged of Jewish tries tn 


8) for repertsa of the 
ametion: Jew Baye 


Christian faith ; but we need not stop to consic 


a matter or 
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verbal composition, writer hopes to publish shortly.) Accepting, for as Memra (déyoo Shechinah (Divine Presence? 
rad wii 0 ext. the present, the traditional view that Onkelos is and Yikra (Glory). There are also other devices 
yee This Targum on the Pentateuch is attributed to the author of the Targum, and that he wrote under which he uses to effect this end. Often. for various 
e Onkelos, a proselyte. the direction of Rabbi Eliezer and Rakhi Joshua, reasons, he renders a passage in accordance with the 
ae : Rabbi Jeremiah, or. as some say, Rabbi we may assign the composition to approximately halachic interpretation. There are a number of 
a Chiya the son of Abba, said, The Targum of the the year 130 c.r. other peculiarities which become evident ons 
ty Torah was spoken by (i.¢., is the work of) Onkelos It is not possible here to enter into a detailed careful scrutiny of the version; but it is abun- 
: te the Proselyte under the direction of (or, with the account of his wonderful system of exegesis, but dantly clear that he was guided by certain fixed 
ore approval of; literally, from the mouth of) Rabbi there are a few outstanding characteristics which rules which he set for himeelf. and that he was 
en- Eliezer (ben Hyrcanus) and Rabbi Joshua (ben may be noticed. He is always concise, clear and thoroughly consistent in his adherence to them. 
me Chananiah); the Targum of the Prophets is the dignified, and he avoids the mythical and legendary Onkelos was the greatest Meturgeman, the most 
eat, work of Jonathan ben Uzziel under the direction of renderings common in the later Targumim. Only excellent inte ‘rpreter of the Bible for the people. 
ch, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ” (Megillah 3a). in the poetical eo wee he compelled to yield fis Version was early recognised as the best; it 
rst It is a much-debated question whether any to the popular craving o Hagwadah, but even here “me authoritative and was esteemed as the 
an historical imiportance can be attached to this he chose and selected with infinite Cart, and wes 4 ational Targum. It was called 3 Own (hid- 
to passage, or whether it should be regarded as purely concise as possible, never attemptiug to elaburate Jushin 49a), “Our Targum,” much as Ephraem 
ty- mythical. Did a person called Onkelos really ever as fully as the Targum of Jonathan or the Targum Syrus (ob, June 373 c.e.) speaks of the Peshitta 
te exist, and, if he did, was he the author of the ao ge ES : / | “vriac as “ mapaqtan, our Version” (Opp. L 
le. ‘Targum at present named after him ? tot 
In tact, tO any expressions Which . . 
Though modern scholars answer these questions could,inthe eyes of the multitude, the dignity of he 
for in the negative, there is, in our opinion, ample proof of the Most High. He always endeavours to avoid Tarcum of it neat by every indi rr | aie DO : 
~ed to show that Onkelos did exist and did write the any implication of polytheism, and, to accomplish mye ar 
Lo ‘Targum ; and that the Talmudic passage is not a — this, frequently has to render a passage by elaborate exhorted hia sons to do likew laa (ibid. Sb) Pious 
ree fictitious invention, but is based on substantial circumlocution. He evinces a desire to remove Jews atill do so. ; 
historical facts. ‘The reasons for this opinion the Divine Being from too close a contact with The Targum of Onke los has existed Ps L200 
cannot be adequately discussed here. (They form man, and erects a reverential barrier between the h -hieved 
tenet Which tho years: it has achieved immortality; there is ne 
y ic present tor and His creatures by the use of such words doubt but that it deserves it. 
ENGLISH ESSAYISTS AND THE JEWS 
se By the Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, M.A, 
. 
II.—Cowley—Addison— Steele. 
a Abraham Cowley. conversation and not of report,” so the son, in ‘sidering that they are © persecuted or contemnet 
on The proposal to readmit the Jews to England his travels, took the opportunity of meeting Jews over the face of the whok earth. This is likewim 
em met with considerable opposition. This opposition before writing about them. In his “Remarks on the more remarkable, if we consider the freqapni 
mh . was perhaps created less by animosity against the Italy,” e.g., “se gives a description of the Jews apostacies of this people, when they lived unde 
lof Jews than by antipathy to Cromwell. Pecause the Of Leghorn. their kings, in the Land of Promise, and withn 
ae ’ Protector favoured the project, the whole of the A whole essay im Ul« Spectator (No. 495) is devoted sight of their Temple © (‘). 
C Royalist party was against it. Nor were the anti. to a study of the Jews. Addison commences by He then ventures to suggest explanations © 
4 “Cromwellites overecrupulous in their method of saying that he had met many of them “ in most of these phenomena. He attributes tlie number o 
thwarting the plan. The London News /elticr of — the cousiderable towns which I have passed through Jews to * their constant employment, their abstin 
he April 2, 1649, circulated the story that the Jews in the course of my travels. They are, indeed, ence, their exemption from wars, and, above all 
had offered to buy St. Paul's Cathedral and the so disseminated through all the trading parts of their frequent marriages ; for they look on celibacy 
=e. ’ Bodleian Library (1). Another version of the the world, that.they are become the instruments by = 45 4n accursed state, and generally are marri¢e 
ann canard is given by Menasseh ben Isracl himself in which the most distant nations converse with one before twenty, as hoping the Messiah may descen 
= “his Vindiciac Judacorum: “It hath been rumoured another, and by which mankind are knit together from them.” Their dispersion is the consequence 
ith ‘abroad, that our nation had purchased S. Paul's in a general correspondence. They are like the of their rebellious nature, which was the cause © 
in Church for to make it their Synagogue” (2). pegs and nails in a great building, which, though their bem driven from their land. “ They hav 
A third version of the story is given hy the poet they are but little valued in themselves. are abso- as often been banished out of most other place 
ily : Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) in one of his prose lutels necessary to keep the whole frame together.” where they have settled, which must vers miuc 
sk. essays. He was a staunch Royalist, and wrote a A striking image which contains a considerable disperse and scatter a people, and oblige them ¢ 
to most’ scurrilous essay against the Protector, measure of trath (5). seek a livelihood where they can tind it. Beside 
per entitled sé A Vision concerning Oliver Cromwell,’ He proceeds to consider the Jews from three the whole pe ple is now a race of such mere han 
en in the course of which he declared: “The other points of view: (a) their number, (+) their dis. 48 are wanderers by piofession, and at the san 
the design of raising a present sum of money, which he persion, and (c) their adherence to their religion. time, are in most, if not all places, incapable 
hat violently persued, but durst not put in execution, Under the first heading he writes: “The Jews are either lands or offices, that might engage them t 
rae was by the calling in and establishment of the Jews looked upon by many tv be as numerous at prosent make any part of the world their home.” Dispe 
tly at London; from which he was rebuted by the they were formerly in the Land of Canaan.” sion, argues Addison, would have resulted in tb 
ing universal outery of the Divines, and even of the This is something greatly to be wondered at, he destruction of their religion were it not that 
ind Citizens too, who took it ill that a considerable says, in view of the immense number killed by required the Jews “to live all in a body, an 
es - number at least amongst themselves were not Roman Emperors and the victims of massacres gene rally within the same enclosure ; to marr 
He thought Jews enough by their own Herod. And for “in Turkey, as well as in all Christian nations of 4mong themselves, and to. eat no meats that a 


not killed or pyepared their own way. This shu 
them out from all table Conversation, and the mo 
agreeable intercourses of life ; and, by consequenc 
excludes them from the most probable means 
conversion, (10) 

In the concluding paragraph he argues that the 
is a providential reason behind these three aspec 
of Jewry, viz., confirmation of the truth of ft 


his reasoning. This essay on the Jews is @ me 
creditable piece of work. It displays not oO 
knowledge of the subject, but real insight into ¢ 
character and nature of the Jewish people. 
Although in this essay Addison Attributes 1 
persistence of the Jew in some measure to ‘ 
ceremonies of Judaism, in an‘earlier essay he 
maintained that abundance of ceremonies is no 
commendable feature ina religion. Inthe Specta 
No. 213, he wrote; “There is something vi 
devout, though not solid, in Acosta’s answer 


The same apparent parade was pointed out by 
in his Relagio Medici, vin., that the Hebrew was easily teumy 


~ be. faithless to his religida “in™ BificaT times ; 


ae ution has failed to drive the Jew inte the 
“*hurch. 
(10) Addison is right ia the dietary. lawsa DB 
in the. presersation of ‘ewish identity - This" 
fact Jews thut these laws are me 
iene ac ews of Angevin 
dietary laws have had ied ‘eteat uffueace oa 
story of Je ws, especially. as causing them to be isolated | 
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Bamborch (11), who objects to him the multiplicity 
of ceremonies in the Jewish religion, as worship, 
dreases, meats, purgations and the like. The reply 
which the Jew makes upon this occasion is, to the 
best of my remembrance, as follows: ‘ There are 
not duties enough (says he) in the essential parts of 
the Law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and person are requisite before you have an 
opportunity of putting a moral virtue into practice. 
We have, therefore, says he, enlarged the sphere of 
our duty, and made many things, which are in 
themselves indifferent, a part of our religion, that 
we may have more occasions of showing our love 
to God, and in all the circumstances of life be 
doing something to please Him.’” Addison raises 
the objection that these ceremonies are “ very 
pernicious to mankind and destructive to religion ; 
because the injunction of superfluous ceremonies 
makes such actions duties, as were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders religion more burden- 
some and difficult than it is in its own nature ; 
betrays many into sins of omission which they 
could not ctherwise be guilty of, and fixes the minds 
of the vulgar to the shadowy, unessential poiuts, 
instead of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the Law.’ There is much fore inc 
Addison's contention; but the true aim of Jewish 
ceremonial is to obliterate any sharp distinction 
between what is sacred and secular, and thus bring 
every phase of human life within the sphere of 
religious discipline. 

Addison frequently expresses his admiration for 
the Jews. He once uses the phrase “ hold out to 
the conversion of the Jews”’ to denote an event 
which will take a very long time, if ever, to become 
realised, a sort of Greek Kalends (Spectator No. 8%). 
In an essay on Gratitude (No. 453), he states: 
“The Jews, who before the time of Christianity 
were the only people that had the knowledge of 
the true God, have set the Christian world an ex- 
ample how they ought to employ this divine talent 
of which | am speaking. As that nation produced 
men of great genius, without considering them as 
inspired writers, they have transmitted to us many 
Hymns and Divine Odes, which excel those that are 
delivered down to us by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in the Poetry, as much as in the subject 
> to which it was consecrated. This | think might 
easily be shewn, if there were occasion for it.’ He 
_ praises the Jews for their scrupulous adherence to 
the third commandment. ‘ Every one,’ he writes 
| im the Spectator, No. 531, “ knows the veneration 
which was paid by the Jews to a Name so great, 
wonderful and holy. They would not let it enter 
_ @ven into their religious discourses. What can we 


ay I.e., Phillipe de Limborch, professor of theology at 
Amsterdam. In 1687 he published “ Amica collatio de veritate 
| Relig. Christ. Addison was wrong in 
ewe to this Jew with Acosta. It was Isaac Orobio, a 
physician, who had been imprisoned by the Inquisition 
' or three years. ‘To secure his release, he pretended to become 
@ Catholic: but at the earliest opportunity he escaped to 
Amsterdam and openly professed the Jewish religion. 


cum Erucdito Judaeo.” 


then thirikk of hose who make use of so tremendous 
a Name in the ordinary expressions of their anger, 
mirth, and most impertinent passions ? ”’ 

Did Addison know Hebrew? It would seem so 
from his discussion of Milton's style (No. 285), 


in which he detects Hebraisms. “‘ Under this 
head,” he writes, “ may be reckoned the placing 
the adjective after the substantive, the trans- 
position of words, the turning the adjective into a 
substantive.” These are common Hebraic idioms. 
A glowing reference to the Hebrew language occurs 
in No. 405: “There is a certain coldness and 
indifference in the phrases of our European lan- 
guages, when they are compared with the Oriental 
forms of speech ; and it happens very luckily that 
the Hebrew idioms run into the English tongue 
with a particular grace and beauty. Our language 
has received innumerable elegancies and improve- 
ments from that infusion of Hebraisms, which are 
derived to it out of the poetical passages in Holy 
Writ. They give a force and energy to our expres- 
sions, warm and animate our language, and convey 
our thoughts in more ardent and intense phrages, 
than any that are to be met with in our own tongue. 
There is something so pathetic in this kind of 
diction that it often sets the mind in a flame, and 
makes our hearts burn within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear that is composed in the 
most elegant and polite forms of speech, which are 
natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened 
by that solemnity of phrase which may be drawn 
from the Sacred writings. It has been said by 
some of the ancients, that if the gods were to talk 
with men they would certainly speak in Plato's 
style; but I think we may say with justice that 
when mortals converse with their Creator they 
cannot do-it in so proper a style as in that of the 
Holy Scriptures.” (12) 

Addison's admiration for the thouchts and 
language of the Bible is unbounded. In the Vssay 
last quoted he states: “ If any one would judge of 
the beauties of poetry that are to be met with in the 
Divine writings, and examine how kindly the 
Hebrew manners of speech mix and imeorporate 
with the English language, after having perused the 
Book of Psalms, let him read a literal translation 
of Horace or Pindar. He will find in these two last 
such an absurdity and confusion of style, with such 
a comparative poverty of imagination, as will make 
him very sensible of what I have been here ad- 
vancing.”’ In an earlier Essay (No. 160) he had 
declared: ‘‘ In the Old Testament we find several 
passages more elevated and sublime than any in 
Homer.’ The Book of Job is his special delight, 
and he quotes in No. 177 * the account which that 
holy man.gives of his behaviour in the days of his 
prosperity (chaps. XXIX-XXXI), and, if con- 


(12) A Rabbi expressed the view that (Greek was the 
language of song, Latin the language of war, Aramaic the 
language of elegy, aud Hebr@w the best medium of speech, See 
Jerusalem Talmud, Megiliah I., 9 (71b). 
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sidered only as a human composition, is a finer 
picture of a charitable and good-natured man than 
is to be met with in any other anthor.” Of Jo- 
tham’'s fable (Judges LX) he says: “ It is the oldest 
that is extant, and as beautiful as any which have 
been made since that time” (No, 183). Some fine 
metrical versions of the Psalms are given in Nos, 
441, 465, 489. 

Addison also had some acquaintance with Jewish 
legends, and quotes them to add point to his 
discussion. In the Spectator, No. 237, he argues 
that we human beings are not in a position to judge 
God's acts, because we are not in possession of all 
the facts. To illustrate his argument he cites “a 
Jewish tradition concerning Moses which seems to 
be a kind of parable.” The legend is as follows : 
“ That great prophet, it is said, was called up by a 
voice from Heaven to the top of a mountain, where, 
in a conference with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propese to Him some questions 
concerning His administration of the Universe. 
In the midst of this divine colloquy he was com- 
manded to look down on the plain below. At the 
foot of the mountain there issued out a clear spring 
of water, at which a soldier alighted from his herse 
to drink. He was no sooner gone than a little boy 
came to the same place, and finding a purse of gold 
which the soldier had dropped, took it up and went 
away with it. Immediately after this came an 
infirm old man, weary with age and travelling, and 
having quenched his thirst, sat down to rest him- 
self by the side of the spring. The soldier missing 
his purse returns to search for it and demands it 
of the old man, who affirms he had not seen it, and 
appeals to Heaven in witness of his innocence. The 
soldier, not believing his protestations, kills him. 
Moses fell on his face with horror and amazement, 
when the Divine veice thus prevented his expostula- 
tion: * Be not surprised, Moses, nor ask why ‘the 
Judge of the whole carth has suffered this thing to 
come to pass. The child is the occasion that the 
blood of the old man is spilt; but know, that the 
old man whom thou saw'st was the murderer of 
that child's father.’.”’ 

In an Essay in the Guerdian, No. 138, Addison 
quotes this legend: “ Adam, say the Rabbins, a 
little after his creation, was presented with a view 


of all those souls who were to be united to human 


bodies, and take their turn after him upon the 
earth. Among others the vision set before him 
the soul of David. Our great ancestor was trans- 
ported at the sight of so beautiful an apparition ; 
but to his unspeakable grief was informed, that it 
was not to be conversant among men the space of 
one year. Adam, to procure a longer life for so 
fine a piece of human nature, begged that three- 
score and ten years (which he heard would be the 
age of man in David's time) might be taken out of his 
own life and added to that of David. Accordingly, 
say the Rabbins, Adam falls short of a thousand 
years, which was to have been the complete term of 
his life, by just so many years as make up the life of 
David; Adam having lived 930 years, and David 
70. This story was invented to shew the high 
opinion which the Rabbins entertained of this 
man after God's own heart, whom the prophet, who 
was his own contemporary, could not mention with- 
out rapture, where he records the last poetical com- 
position of David, ‘ of David, the son of Jesse, of the 
man who was raised up on high, of the anointed of 
the God of Jacob, of the aweet penteniat of Jessel ' 
(II. Sam., xxiii., 1)’ (43). 


Sir Richard Steele. 
Unlike his literary partner Addison, Sir Richard 
Steele (1672-1729) displays no knowledge of the 
Jews and makes no mention of them ; but they had 


- in common a deep reverence for the Bible as litera- 


ture. Steele devotes a whole number of the Tatler 
(No. 233) to the story of Joseph and his brethren. 
“The history I am going to speak of,” he writes, 
“is that of Joseph in Holy Writ, which is related 
with such majestic simplicity, that all the parts of it 
strike us with strong touches of nature and com- 
passion; and he must be a stranger to beth who 
can read it with attention, and not be overwhelmed 
with the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow. I hope it 
will not be a profanation to tell it one’s own way 
here, that they who may be unthinking enough 
to be more frequently readers of such papers as this, 
Chan of ‘Writ, may be advertised that tho 


— 


(13) See Jalkut to Ceneela, par. 41, 
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greatest pleasures the imagination can be « enter- 
tained with are to be found there, and that even the 
style of the Scriptures is more than human.” 

It is interesting to learn from this passage that 
at the beginning of the 18th century there were 
in England people who read periodical literature 
but neglected the Bible, and to whom the story 
of Joseph, as narrated in the Tatler, would be 
fresh and new. Steele concludes his Essay. with 
these words: “It would be endless to go through 
all the beauties of this sacred narrative, but anyone 
who shall read it, at an hour when he is disengaged 
from all other regards or interests than what arise 


- In Baedeker’s “ Palestine,” published in the 
year 1912, there is a map of the environs of Jaffa, 
on which to the north of the town a considerable 
area along the sea coast is marked “ Sandhills.” 
That was in 1912. On the site of those sandhills 
issepread out to-day the rapidly developing town- 
ship of Tel-Aviv, with its miles of well-paved 
electrically-lit streets, its attractive well-kept 
public gardens, its trim villas, municipal buildings, 
schools, libraries, cinema, and open-air cafés. 
Almost everything that one would expect to find 
in a thoroughly up-to-date modern town is there. 
Tel-Aviv was founded by a handful of Jewish 
citizens of Jaffa, tired of the intolerable sanitary 
and social conditions of the old town, who decided 
to acquire a portion of the sandhills to the north 
of the town, and there to lay out and construct a 
amall garden suburb on lines to meet 
their personal requirements. 


Their venture met with a success beyond their 
most fanart ti From a small estate of 
some 5) houses, TePAyiv,has to-day expanded 


into a township with close upon 15,000 inhabitants, 
and is growing rapidly in all available directions. 
There is an excellent service Il motor- 
buses plying between Jaffa and Tel-Aviv, and the 
transformation during that short journey is re- 
markable. In a few brief miriites one passes from 
the’ Orient to the Occident. One emerges from one 
belt of civilisation into another, without any inter- 


mediate The two civilisations are shut 
off, so to , by revolving doors. Jaffa is a 
town of the eusnedl and One Nights, almost 


the native toils contemplatively, 
philosophically, undisturbed by the mechanical 
imenuity of the West. Except for the neighbour- 
hood of Boustrons Street, built in recent times by 
Jews, where most of the business of the town is 
éoncentrated, Jaffa differs but little from any 
typical Oriental town. Colour, movement, and 
pituresque dirt are there in abundance. The 
gtrects are merely unpaved passages between 
native houses in various stages of dilapidation and 
day. The women are closely veiled, and the 
soul of the people is veiled also. The two races, 
Arab and the Jewish, jostle eachother in the 
atreets and in the market place ; they touch cach 
other; but never mingle. The Arabman looks out 
upon an alien world very much as does the Arab 
Wotan through the thick meshes of her black veil. 


But once the little motor-bus stops within the 


precincts of Tel-Aviv, and, lo! one is transported 
into a smart little modern, western town. 


One's notion of a Jewish town is naturally 
eoldtired by recollections of Jewish districts of 
Wich one has cognizance. Thus a Londoner 
would suppose that a Jewish city would partake of 
tlie’ character of Whitechapel, a New Yorker would 
tiitk of Bronxville or parts of Brooklyn in forming 
Hiv picture. But Tel-Aviv disappoints all 


Orie’s preconceived ideas of it. Except for the fact. 


that the public notives on the hoardings, the writing 
on the shop facias, and the names of the streets are 
it Hebrew, there iz nothing characteristically 
JéWish’ about the aspect of the town. The street 
architecture differs: not at all from that of any 
.snburt of a European: provincial! 
town, and, except for the Rothschild Boulevard, 


from it, will feel the alternate passion of a father, 
a brother, and a son, so warm in him, that they will 
incline him to exert himself in euch of those char- 
acters as happen to be his, much above the 
ordinary course of his life.” 


In No. 45 of the Guardian, Steele again «lludes 
to the character of Joseph, praising his continence 
and chastity ; and in No. 168 of the same periodical 
we read: “ I observe that many of your late papers 
have represented to us the characters of accom- 
plished women; but among all of them I do not 
find a quotation which I expected to have seen 
in your works; I mean the character of the mis- 


TEL-AVIV. 


By Isaac Snowman. 


with its pleasantly laid out gardens, it possesses 
little or nothing of a special character. If one 
happens to come into Tel-Aviv towards evening on 
any week day, when the Jewish newsboys rush 
through the streets shouting out the latest editions 
of the or the RA, which are 
quickly snatched up by eager readers who stand 
under the street lamps to scan the Hebrew sheets, 
one cannot fail to be impressed. But it is on 
Sabbaths and Festivals that the character of Tel- 
Aviv as a Jewish town is apparent. On those days 
the silence of a Puritanical Sunday reigns. All 
businesses are closed. Except for an occasional 
Arab conveyance which may make an incursion 
into Tel-Aviv, there is no traffic on the roads, and 
the Sabbath hush is complete. 


The observance of the Sabbath is not regarded 
by all sections of the population from a strictly 
religious angle. It is the national weekly day of 
rest, and as such it is unquestioningly observed by 
all. The modern Jewish spirit stresses the national 
aspect of the Sabbath day, just as it fosters and 
encourages the use of Hebrew as a living language 
—extensively spoken in Tel-Aviv—-as a national 
necessity, .but without any supernatural signi- 
ficance. 


Nevertheless it must not be supposed that all 
the inhabitants of Tel-Aviv are indifferent to the 
religious aspect of the Sabbath day. The numerous 
little synagogues and minyanim which abound 
all over the town, and which are always full on 
Saturdays, testify to this. 


There is a considerable number of restaurants 
and pensions in Tel-Aviv, established, no doubt, 


 in-view of the expected rush of visitors, an expecta- 


tion, it is to be feared, doomed to disappoint ment. 


_ It is curious to note that on the signboards of 

theSe places the word “"w>,” such as one sees 
on similar establishments in the Diaspora, does 
not find a place. Somehow the question of Kash- 
ruth does not arise. Even in the advertisements 
in the local Hebrew press, which a newly-opened 
establishment usually inserts, 4ll sorts of delights 
are explicitly mentioned as being found at the 
place advertised ; but its Kashruth is never even 
referred to. Kashruth, no doubt, assumes vital 
importance where it has to struggle to survive in 
an ocean of Trefah. But where Trefah does not 
exist Kashruth takes its place in the culinary 
economy as a matter of course. 


There are two new synagogue{ being erected in 
Tel-Aviv at this moment. The one in Allenby 
Road promises to be a magnificent structure. 
The building is rising rapidly, and when one sees 
its noble proportions one regrets that a beiter and 
mote prominent site was not selected for what 
evidently will be a splendid erection and an orna- 


ment to the town. 


The other synagogue, which will be of a less 
pretentious character, is being erected near the 
sea in a district called O° WY 

At present Tel-Aviv is rather poor in fine build- 
ings. The gymnasium (High School) built from 
funds supplied by the late Mr. Jacob Moser, of 
Bradford, is its most imposing pile. ‘There are a 


few palatial private residences built by speculative ~ 


builders in the hope that rich immigrants would 
flotk to Palestiie. But up to the present that 
hope has not been realised, and several of these 


tress of a family as it is drawn out at length in tis 
Book of Proverbs (chap. xxxi), For my part, 
considering it only as a human composition, I 
do not think that there is any character in Theo- 
phrastus (14), which has so many beautiful par- 
ticulars in it, and which is drawn with such elegance 
of thought and phrase. I wonder that it is not 
written in letters of gold in the great hall of every 
country gentleman.”’ 


(14) The Greek philosopher of the fourth cent. B.c.8., whe 
wrote a work entitled “ Ethical Characters,” containing & 
series of sketches of moral types 


houses have been let faute de mieur, as 
establishments, restaurants, etc. One is reminded 
of the palaces on the Grand Canal, Venice, which, 
once graced by nobles and princes, have now 
degenerated into pension® and antique dealers’ 
emporia. The big houses of Tel-Aviv start 
where the Venetian palaces end. One wonders if 
the time will ever come when the pretentious 
residences of Tel-Aviv will be inhabited by the 
classes for whose occupation they were originally 
designed. 

Tel-Aviv boasts its own Jewish police force. 
The uniforms are similar to those of British Tom- 
mies except that on the cap and shoulder straps 
there is some Hebrew lettering. There is a duly 
elected Mayor and Town Council, with imposing 
staffs of district surveyors, medical officers of 
Health, rate collectors, clerks, accountants, en- 
gineers, and every sort and kind of functionary 
which a modern municipality should possess. ‘The 
town is kept extremely clean, quite a small army 
of Jewish scavengers being employed for dust 
collection and similar sanitary purposes. 


Tel-Aviv is undoubtedly a masterpiece of Jewish 
energy, and considering that it has been constructed 
without any kind of serious financial backing, it 
is little short of marvellous. It would indeed be 
a most encouraging augury for the eventual re- 
construction of Eretz Israel were it not that in 
more senses than one Tel-Aviv is built upon sand 
Had it a great Jewish Hinterland from which to 
draw its sustenance and supplies, had it even ir 
its neighbourhood flourishing manufacturing’ ot 
industrial concerns necessitating a large coneen- 
tration of population in one spot, the growth of 
Tel-Aviv would be explicable and logical. But 
it has neither the one nor the other. It serves 
to-day as a field for profit for the Arab farmers 
and landowners of the surrounding districts. For 
with the insignificant exception of certain dairy 
produce which comes from the Jewish farms of 
jo" ma near Ludd, and 8°33 near Petach 
Tikvah, and also occasionally from the agricultural 
school of 7872" MPD, and which collectively supply 
but a proportion of Tel-Aviv's needs practically 
all other essential articles of food come from Arab 
sources. Despite the fact that the largest Jewish 
colonies are concentrated within easy reach ol 
Jaffa, the Tel-Aviv market. if not entirely 
occupied by Arabs, is occupied by Jem 
selling Arab warés—which comes to the sami 
thing. The reason for this is not far to seek 
The Colonies around Jaffa produce nothing essentia 
to the life of the community. Their chief product? 
wine, oranges, and almonds, are mostly for export 
The money these articles produce eventually find 
its way into Arab pockets as payment for essentie 
articles of food, and for labour. So, under presen 
conditions, of all the money poured into Palestin 
in one form or another, the vast bulk sooner ¢ 
later goes to the Arabs, who day by day becom 
richer and more aggressive. 

Ashort time back there was some local politic: 
trouble with the Arabs, and, at a word of comman 
from their leaders, no Arab went to market fe 
several days. So for that period the housewivs 
of. Tel-Aviv had to do without ve -getables ‘ 
poultry; others who were not in the habit « 
obtaining their dairy produce from one or othe 
of the Jewish farms, were deprived likewise : 
butter, cheese, eggs, and milk. 
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Rindeed difficult to understand how it is that 
[hs inhabitants of Tel-Aviv consent to suffer the 
ignominy of drawing their daily food from hostile 
‘Arab sources; and what is even more difficult to 
comprehend is the incurable inertia of the Judean 
Jeolonists, who, despite the severe lesson they 


A 


> 


It is a delightful sensation after a iong in- 
terval of years to revive one’s memory of the 
history of Rome without feeling the terrors of 
A university «xamination looming in the near 
distance. The joy is doubled when this agree- 
able recreation is undertaken under the guidance 
of a scholar who knows when to dwell on details 
and when to take broad surveys of movements, 
and who is endowed with the enviable skili of 
packing his treatment with shrewd comment, 
close argument, and sober criticism. “ A Hts- 
Tony or Rome ro 565,’’ by Professor Arthur E. 
R. Boak (Maamillan), fulfils in an eminent e- 
gree all these qualifications. Our immediaie 
interest in this valuable work is, however, limited 
here to its treatment of some points of contact 
between Rome and Judea. 


During the Third Macedonian War (171-167 
B.c.F.) it became clear that Rome was the real 
soveicign in the Eastern Mediterranean, and that 
her friends and allies only enjoyed local auto- 
homy, while they.were expected_to be obedient 
to the orders of Rome. This is well illustrated 
by the anecdote of the circle of Popilius. During 
the Third Macedonian War, Antiochus 1V., Epi- 
phanes, King of Syria, had invaded Egypt. 
After the battle of Pydna a Roman ambassador, 
Popilius by name, was sent to make him with- 
Graw. Popilius met Anfiochus before Alexandria 
and delivered the Senate’s message. The king 
asked time for consideration, but the Roman, 
@rawing a circle around him in the sand, bade 
mim answer, before he left the spot. Antiochus 
wielded and evacuated Egypt. On his return to 
Syria, Antiochus began his persecution of Judea, 
gad the Maccabean revolt and ultimate victory 
led to the institution of Chanucah. , 


In 64 p.c. Pompey turned his attention to Syria, 
where a state of chaos had reigned since Lucullus 
mad wrested it from Tigranes, and where a scion 
pE the Seleucids had failed to find recognition. 
"Nmpey decided to treat Syria as a Roman con- 
st and incorporate it within the empire. He 
interfered in a dynastic struggle in the 
ngdom of Judea. After a brief struggle, in 
hich the Temple of Jerusalem was stormed by 
the Romans, Pompey installed his nominee as 
High Priest at the head of the local government. 
Judea was then annexed to the province of 
Syria (63 3B.c.). | | 

To the south of the Roman province of Syria 
lay the kingdom of Judwa, ruled by Herod until 
his death in 4 B.c., when it was divided among 

is sons. Subsequently Jude. proper was made 
province administered by a Roman procurator. 
© the east of the Dead Sea was the kingdom of 
he Nahatrean Arabs, who controlled the caravan 
outes of the Arabian peninsula, and who were 
rm Roman allies. With their aid, a Roman 
rmy undér A€lius Gallus, in 25 B.c., sought to 
metrate into the rich spice land of Arabia 
elix, but suffered such losses in its march across 
e desert that it was forced to return without 
fecting a conquest. At the same time, Caius 
etronius defeated the Ethiopians under Queen 
andace, and secured the southern frontier of 
gypt. Through the ports of Egypt on the Red 
ta a brisk trade developed with India, from 
Mich distant land embassies on various occa- 
bns came to Augustus. Further west in Africa, 
ugustus added the kingdom of Numidia to the 
Ovince of Africa, and transferred its ruier, 
ba II.; whose wife was Cleopatra, daughter 
Antony the triumvir, to the kingdom of Mau- 
tania (25 B.c.). The conquests of Augustus 
ablished in their essential features the future 


andarics of the Roman Empire. At his aeatn 
» left it as a maxim of State for his successor 
abstain from further expansion. 7 


received last year during the time of the Arab 
uprising, continue lasily to rely upon their Arab 
enemies for their daily sustenance. : 
The position is a precarious one. Given serious 
trouble with the Arabs, Tel-Aviv would perish. 
The creation of this town is perhaps the greatest 


BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Rome and Judza.—I. 
By the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 


The early months of the rule of Caligula (37- 
41 c.¥.) seemed the dawn of a new era. The par- 
doning of political offenders, the banishment of 
informers, the reduction of taxes, coupled with 
lavishness in public entertainments and dona- 
tions, all made Caligula popular with the Senate, 
the army, and the city plebs. However, he was 
a weakling in hody and in mind, and a serious 
iliness, brought on by his excesses, seems to have 
left kim mentally deranged. Reared in the 
house of Antonia, daughter of Antony and Oec- 
tavia, in company with eastern princes of the 
stamp of Herod Agrippa, he naturaily came to 
look upon the principate as an autocracy of the 
Hellenistic type. In his attempt to carry this 
conception into effect, the vein of madness in 
his character led him to ridiculous extremes. 
Not content with claiming deification for him- 
self and his sisters, he built a lofty bridge con- 
necting the Palatine Hill with the Capitoline, 
so that he might communicate with Jupiter, his 
brother god. He prescribed the sacrifices to be 
offered to himseif. Thoroughly consistent with 
absolutism was his scorn of republican magis- 
tracies and disregard of the rights of the Senate ; 
likewise his attempt to have himself saluted as 
deminus or “ lord.’’ His demand for the ac- 
knowlelgment of his deification by all in- 
habitants of the empire brought Caligula into 
conflict with the Jews, who had been exempted 
from this formal expression of loyaity. In “jex- 
andria there was a large Jewish colonf, which 
enjoyed exceptional privileges and was conse- 
quently hated by the other Alexandrians. Their 
refusal to worship the images of Caligula fur- 
nished the mob with a pretext for sacking the 
Jewish quarters and forcibly instaling statues 
of the princeps in some of their synagogues. The 
Jews sent a delegation to plead their case 
before Caligula, but could obtain no redress. In. 
the meantime Caligula had ordered Petronius, 
the legate of Syria, to set up his statue in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, by forc€, if need he. How- 
ever, the prudent Petronius, seeing that this 
would bring about a nationai revolt among the 
Jews, delayed cheying the order, and the death 
of Caligula relieved him of the necessity of 
executing it at all. 


In 64 c.F. a tremendous fire, which lasted for 
six continuons days and broke out a second time, 
devastated the greater part of the city of Rome. 
Subsequently, Nero was accused of having 
caused the fire, but there is absolutely no prool 
of his guilt. However, he did seize the oppor- 
tunity to rebuiid the damaged quarter on a new 
plan, which did away with the offensive slum 
districts, and to erect his famous ‘‘ Golden 
House,”” a magnificent palace and park on the 
Esquiline. Popular opinion demanded some 
scapegoat for the disaster, and Nero laid the 


‘blame upon the Christians in Rome. Many 


Christians were condemned. as incendiaries, and 
suffered painful and ignominious deaths. This 
was the first persecution of the Christians. Pro- 
fessor Boak is here guilty of one of his rare 
lapees from judicious calmness in his historical 
verdicts. He says that the blame for the fire 
was laid upon the Christians in Rome, *‘ pos- 
sibly at the instigation of the Jews whose com- 
munity was divided by the spread of Christian 
doctrines.””. ‘‘ Possibly” is far too flimsy a pre- 
text for framing such a charge. Even if Pro- 
fessor Boak thought fit to mention the accusation. 
on such slender ground he might have added that 


there is absoluteiy no evidence of Jewish respon- 
sibility, 

From the year 6 c.z. Judea had formed a 
Roman procuratorial province except ‘for its 
brief incorporation in the principality of Agrippa 


yeariy head-tax of two denarii each, payable to 


Roman Forum. 


collective Jewish achievement of modern times 
It is for those responsible for the guidance anc 
direction of the Jewish renaissance to eee to it that 
Tel-Aviv does not remain a mere ornamenta) 
facade, destined eventually to crumble into the 
sand from which it arose. 


I. (41-44 ¢.r.). During this time the Jews had | 
occupied a privileged position among the Roman | 
subjects, being exempted from miuitary service 
and the obligation of the imperial cult, notwith- ’ 
standing the design of Caligula to set up his 
image in the Temple at Jerusalem. These privi- 
leges were the source of constant friction between 
the Jews and the Greco-Syrian inhabitants of 
the cities of Palestine, which frequently necessi- 
tated the interference of Roman officials. 
Another cause of unrest was the pressure 
of the Roman taxation, which rendered agricui- 
ture unprofitable, and drove many persons from 
the plains to the mountains to find a livelihood 
through brigandage. Professor Boak is not uni- 
formly happy in the views he expounds in his 
description of the Jewish War with Rome, 66-70 
c.e. For example, he states that “a more 
deeply-seated cause of animosity to Reime lay in 
the fact that the Jewish people were a religious 
people, and that for them national ioyalty was 
identical with religious fanaticism.’’ He thus 
mistakes ‘‘ religious steadfastness ’’ for ‘* reli- 
gious fanaticism.’’ Again, he says that ‘‘ the 
Pharisees courted the support of the masses by 
a policy of hostility to Rome and religious in- 
tolerance>’’ Here again Professor Boak confuses 
‘religious loyaity with religious intoler- 
ance,”’ and overlooks the fact that the policy of 
hostility to Rome was dictated by a justifiable 
enthusiasm to defend religious freedom. By 66 
all Judea was in a ferment, and it required 
but little incitement to produce a national revoit. 
Such a provocation was afforded by the decision 
of the Roman Government that Jews were not 
entitled to citizenship in Caesarea, the Roman 
capital of Judea, and by a massacre of the Jews 
by the Greeks in a riet which followed. How- 
ever, at the same time in Jerusalem thé Zealots 
had overpowered the Roman garrison of one 
cohort, and massacred both the Romans and 
their .lewish supporters. At the news, further 
massacres took place in the towns of Syria and 
Egypt, the Jews suffering wherever they were in 
a minority, but avenging their countrymen where 
they got the upper hand. The Romans awoke 
to the seriousness of the situation when the 
legate of Syria, Cestius Galius, who had marcied 
on Jerusalem, was forced to beat an ignominious 
retreat. In 67 c.e. Vespasian was appointed to 
the command of an army of 50,000, assembled for 
the reconquest of Judea. In this and the fol- 
lowing year he reduced the open country and 
isolated fortresses, and was ready to begin the 
blockade of Jerusalem, where the majority of 
the Jews had fled for refuge. However, Ves- 
pasian’s elevation to the principate caused a sus- 
pension of hostilities for ten months, during 
which factional strife raged fiercely within the 
city. Vespasian entrusted the conclusion of the 
war to his eldest son, Titvs, who at once began 
the siege of Jerusalem’(70 c.e.). The city had a 
double line of fortifications, ahd within the 
inner wall were two natural citadels, the Temple 
and the old city of Mount Zion. The population, 
augmented by great numbers of refugees, suf- 
fered terribly from hunger, but resisted with 
the fury of despair. The outer and inner walls 
were stormed, and then the Romans forced their 
way into the Temple, which was destroyed by. 
fire. Mount Zion defied assault, but was s*arved 
into submission. Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
Judea became a province under an imperial 
legate. The political community of the Jews 
was dissolved, and they were subjugated to a 


the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in considera- 
tion of which they enjoyed their previous im- 
munities. The victory of Titus was commeme 
rated by-the Arch which still stands near the 
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